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FOURTH GRAND DIVISION 
THE NEAR EAST 


With the Near East we enter upon the regions whose 
history 15 1n contmuous connection with that ot Europe 
from the time when Enropean records begm Our 
division covcrs Persia and all of Asia that lies west of 
Persia Geographically, this area 1s much smaller than 
that of the preceding divisions , but it has been the scene. 
of stl more tremendous and world shaking evcnts 

T or here the Semutic races duveloped—the races which 
gave to the wotld the rehgion ot the Hebrews and its 
offspring, the Christian Faith, and Islam — Hcre was the 
Cradle of those civihsations of the Tigers and F uphrates, 
the oldest ot which we hive record, save Feypt 

Here the Chaldcan learnt the screts of the stars, 
Babylon and Nineveh rose and teil, Solomon ransed his 
empl, Aryan conquerors from the Fast, led first by 
Cynts the Parsian, fell under the Semite spelt, Aryan 
conquqiors from the West, led first by Alexander of 
M ucdon, yclded to the same enchantment 

Thence the Pha nraans sct forth, the prone rs of the 
Rreater nivigitions = Trom these regions the Apostles 
spread the Gospel wheh tnncd the world upside 
down, suing trom them the successors ot the Arabian 
Prophet made conquest of half Avia and North Atria, 
id Crished sna thousand years’ strugele agamst the 
mitons of the West She glory of the Near Pastis no 
mote, butath wpliyed anv yestic part in human histaty 
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CIVILISATIONS 


AND THEIR VANISHED GLORIES 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 


EARLY EMPIRES OF MESOPOTAMIA & EGYPT 


Baeypt, as rogards its early civilisation, is vo {ntimatety, 
‘main tres that country should come into the 


L®ss than a century ago the history 

of the ancient East could have heen 
compressed into a few paues, and even 
these few pages wonld have been a 
mixture of history and romance. The 
scanty accounts of the great empires of 
Oriental antiquity which had drifted 
down to us from the writers of Greece 
and Rome were intermingled with myth 
and fiction, and what the Old Testament 
had to tell us about them was meagre 
and fragmentary. A single case was 
sufficient to hold ail the monuments of 
Assyrian or Babylonian _ civilisation 
possessed by the British Museum, and 
the mummies and other objects of Egyp- 
tian antiquity scattered through the 
museums of Europe were merely so many 
curiosities the nature and age of which 
were unknown, 

In no department of science has so 
complete a revolution taken place in 
our knowledge during the last half- 
century as in that of Oriental archeology. 
Thanks to the excavator and decipherer, 
the ancient world of the East has risen, 
as it were, from its grave, and has become 
almost as familiar to us as the European 
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world of the Middle 
follow the daily lite andr 


thonghts af the men who fived befor 
the 


Abraham was born; can study 
actual letter, written by the Babylos 
king against whom he tongh 
examine the handwriting of § 
fitterateurs who flourished centuriv 
him; and handle the jewellery and 
articles of toilette which once belonged! 
to the ladies of the i 
The Oriental»: 
to be distant ; 
the telescope 
age of Mases or 
unfolded to us in Is. 
The excavator was at work in Egypt 
before he invaded the valleys ot the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Tombs were ran- 
sacked with less activity. and the 
museums of rope filled with their 
spoils. But it is only recently that 
excavation has been conducted with that 
scientific care and precision which alone 
can yield satisfactory results. Much of 
the earlier work was mere spoliation, 
which ended in destroying material of 
Priceless value to the archeologist of 
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to-day. But there was also much which 
helped to build up our present knowledge 
of the history of the past. Ihe artistic 
slail and patient labour of Sir Gardner 

‘ilkinson recovered for us the hfe and 
manners of ancient Egypt, while the 
Prussian Explonng Expedition, under 
Professor Lepsius, revealed the extent 
of Egyptian influence in the 


caveners Sudan, and carned to Berlin 
Vantshed Ages te materials for recon- 


structing the history of the 
country. Mamette’s excavations com- 
pleted the work of Lepsius on the lns- 
torical side, and, with the foundation of 
the Cairo Museum, closed what may be 
termed the older period of excavation 
and prepired the way for the more 
scientific work of to-day 
Meanwhile the ancient cultures of 
Assyna and Babylonia were also bemg 
brought to ight “The Frenchman Botta 
and the Englishman Layard revealed to 
an astomshed world the palaces of Saigon 
and Sennachenb and otha: Assyrian kings 
whose names were new to history Other 
expeditions followed, the sites of the 
forgotten cities of Babyloma were ex- 
plored, and the hbraues of clay books 
contamed in them weie sent to Europe 
and America Year by year the wonder 
hay gtown , year by yeai, whether it be 
Egypt 01 Babylonia fresh discoveries aic 
bemg made, each more startling and un- 
expected than its predecessor, and hiing- 
ing us into ever close: contact with the 
culture of the past 
Hand in hand with the wok of the 
excavator has gone the work of the 
decipherer. From excavation alone we 
could have leaint only the more maternal 
side of ancient Onental civihsation The 
decipheier has given us its history and 
spnitual side This 1s especially the 
case with Assyria and Babylonia, where 
so laige a proportion of the objects dis- 
covered conusts of inscribed tablets of clay, 
One result of the discovery and 


Astiqsity  deciph 
pherment of these records 
bls i fof the pust has been to prove 


the great antiquity of the at 
of writmg The art of writing was 
coeval in the ancient East with the nse 
of civihsation It formed an integral 
part of early Quental culture, with which 
it continued to be closely entwined It 
was used foi literary purposes ages before 
Abraham was boin in “Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and hbranes and archne- 
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chambers were estabhshed on the banks 
ahke of the Euphrates and the Nile. 
One of the earler fragments of Egyp- 
tian hterature that have come down to 
us 15 a treatise on ethics which was 
composed 1n the tume of the third dynasty, 
and some of the epics of Babyloma go 
bach beyond the time of Hammurabn, 
the contemporary of Abraham In the 
age of the eighteenth dynasty the hs- 
torical novel was already fiourshing in 
Egypt, and Babyloman scientists had 
wntten upon astronomy and mathe- 
matics before Sargon of Akkad founded 
the first Sermtic empire at the begin- 
ning of the third millennium s.c A 
postal service had been organised along 
the toads that intersected Western Asia, 
and some of the clay seals which took 
the place of stamps, and bore the name 
of Sargon’s son, are now in the Museum 
of the Louvre Many of the orginal 
letters of Hammurabt and his m- 
methate successors are preserved m the 
museums of Europe, and testify to the 
minute care with which the king attended 
to the afar of an, emyure _ extended 
irom Elam on the east to 
Lee Service Palestine on the west All 
3000 Bo, classes and hoth seres took 
part m a correspondence 
which went on increasing in activity as the 
centuries passed, until the age of the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets, about a century before 
the Exodus it included not only Babyloma 
and Assvna, Egypt and Canaan, but 
Asia Minor as well 
The sempt and language of the corte- 
spondence were those of Babylonia, which 
had become the hterary and diplomatic 
seript and language of the day The 
Egyptian Government itself had to use 
them when corresponding with its own 
officials in Palestine Even at hay 
Kor the capital of the Hittites m distant 
Cappadocia, the foreign characters weie 
einployed, though the language they were 
called upon to eapress was the native 
Tanguage of the country whenevcr home 
affairs were discussed But even among 
the Hittites all subjects of an mtei- 
national nature weie wiitten in Assy1o- 
Babylonian The fact bears witness to 
the long continuance and profound in- 
fluence of the Babyloman empire in the 
West in days which until recently we had 
been taught to consider “‘ prehistoric ” 
The culture of Babyloma grew up 
under similar conditions to that of Egypt. 
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Both alike developed on the banks of great 
rivers, whose annual overflow was regu- 
lated and directed by engineciing science 
Both ahke restet on the agriculture which 
was thus made possible, as well as upon 2 
clmate with regular seasons and sufficient 
warmth to allow of social intercourse 
out-of-doors. The farmer thus knew 
beforehand what weather to expect, while 
the people were not a 
separated one from § 
another in ssolated 
households or small 
communities. In the 
great plain of Baby- 
lonia or the Egyptian 
delta, there were not 
even mountain 
chains to heep them 
apart. soon as 
the rivers had been 
embanked, and their 
waters chrected over 
the fields, or diverted 
into canals, —_ the 
struggle of man with 
Nature acticall 
ceased; thencefort! 
he could settle down 
to a hfe of orderly 
method and le:sure. 
But the regulation of 
the rivers implied 
organisation and a 
duecting brain; here, 
therefore, as in later 
days in China, organ- 
ised states first arose, 
at the head of which 
was the king 

It 15 difficult to 
beneve that the 
engineering science 
which transformed 
the trac’less swamp 
into the cultivated 





REVEALERS OF THE PAST — 


That there was a clove connection between 
the culture of Babylonia and that of 
prmitne Leypt ~ now known. hr 
Eeyptuns of the early “dynastte” ora 
made usc of the Babyloman seal-cy hinder 
and impressed the characters engraved 
upon st on soft clay, inaland of stone they 
imitated the Babylomans im constructing 
their buildings of bck, they reckoned 
time im the Baby. 
Joman fashion, and 
carved vessels of hitd 
stone of Babylonian 
shape. = Even the 
stiange composite 
monsters of Baby- 
Jonian insention were 
reproduced hy the 
artistsot Exypt The 
Egyptian = Jinguage 
ibelf bears — testi 
mony to its Astatic 
ong, it belongs 
fundamentally to the 
Semitic fimily of 
speech, though 1 has 
been subjected to a 
strong African inftu- 
ence This Afiwan 
influence must be 
due to the fact that 
the “dynastic” 
Egyptians ihe 
Egyptans, that 15 to 
say, who diamed the 
marshes, established 
aiganised states, and 
founded what we 
mean by Egyptian 
culture — found a 
population of Afncan 
origin already 
exsting in the valley 
of the Nile. Recent 
excavations have 
brought the remains 





field could have {SiVas'mchotourisowictenchinetsecateapeee of this catly popn- 
wn up indepen- He Professor A H Sayce, 2 Professor W M lation to light, and 
entl n tw Files TS iaiad Rates, eghet susie ata have allowed ‘us to 
dhifiercit parts of the sevtennsetoSirA H Layard Sa rdatr Witaason reconstiuct their 
ancient wold, And baked setae ea nana mode of hfe Tn three 


since the problem that faced the engineers 
of Babylonia, where the annualinundation 
occurred after, and not before, the period 
of sowing, was more complicated than 
that with which the mngation engineers 
of Egypt had to deal, it 1» natural to 
suppose that Egypt would have denved 
its engineermg knowledge from Babylonia. 


essential respects they differed fiom the 
Egyptians of Iustory. They weie un- 

uainted with the use of metals thew 
tools and weapons being of stone, they did 
not practise the art of wnting, and they 
were herdsmen of the desert rather than 
agnicultunsts. But they had attained toa 
considerable amount of civilisation of their 
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own Some of their flit mplements are 
exquisite works of art, their vases of hard 
stone are well made and of artistic shape, 
and their pottery was of a high order 
There had been a stone age in Babyjonia, 
as in Egypt, but at this eatly penod 
the greater part of the Babyloman plain 
was still under water what settlements 
ALaad there were being on the rocky 
ia the Plateaus to the east and west 
Making of the ‘Tigny and Euphrates 
The plain called Edina, or the 
land of Eden, by its inhabrtants, was 
formed by the silt brought by the rivers 
from the monntams of the north, and xt 
was while rt was m course of formation 
tifit the discovery of the use of capper was 
mid, and a pictute writing was imtro- 
duced = The copper was imported from 
alnoud thus carryimg back the com- 
merci relations of Babs lomia to the very 
dwn of history, while a running hand 
o1 cuisine scnpt developed out of the 
pxtonal hieroglyphs Wood and stone 
were alike scarce clay was plentiful 
and it was accordingly employed as a 
writing material The written characters 
were impressed upon it by means of a 
teed pen or metal stylus the icsuit bemg 
that thcy assumed a wedge hhe shape 
and became what 1s known as cuneiform 
The stone age had been of very long 
duration At Susi, in Tlam = the strata 
representing it ac of great depth and the 
pottery that characterses it had time to 
make its way westward to the Mediter- 
ranean and even to the shores of Spain 
But as in Egypt so, too, nm Babylonia it 
\ pichistonic, history begins in each 
country with the use of metals and the 
art of writing 
In each country, also history begins 
with a number of independent states In 
Lgypt these gradually coalesced into two 
kingdoms, those of the north and south 
Thc capital of the southein kingdom was 
at Hiciaconpols, north of Fdfu its 
kings regaided themselves as 
the successors and sicegerents 


woe reas Of Hotus the hawh god and 
divine honows were paid to 
them In Babylon, aso, the king was 


a god How far back this deiftcation of 
the Babylonian monaich may go how- 
ever, it is at present impossible to say 
‘The first kings of whom we have evidence 
that they were worshipped dunng their 
lifetime were Sargon of Akkad and 
ius son It has, therefore, been thought 
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that the bebef and custom ted 
among the Semites, and that the ica- 
need the sancbon jot the pnests 
of t sanctual ‘ippur 

Nippur 2 and Enda were the two sacred 
eaities of pmmeval Babyloma  Nsppur, 
now Naffer, stood im the northern part 
of the Babylonsan plain to the south-west 
of the later Babylon The city grew up 
round the temple of Enlil, the “lord,” 
or Rel, ts earth. Here pens ee 
cavators have mn hent ng 
vear after year They’ have made their 
way through the vast mounds of rtm im 
which the past history of the temple 15 
recorded down to the virgin sol But 
everywhere there 1s the same tale to tell 
Even the lowest strata contain written 
Monuments which show that the pnmeval 
hucroglyphs had already passed into the 
curave or cuneiform stage Babvioma 
was already a land ot culture, it pos 
sessed orgamsed states under kings ot 
hugh puests and had already reached a 
comparatively high level of art Hard 
stones were cut mto seal, m the form 
of cylndeis and covered with dehcate 


engraving. and at [ello 
ealaes Severe —the ancient Lagash— 

tn Southern Babylonza 
Babylonia 


French explorers have 
brought to bght a latge vase of stlver, 
dedicated in early days by the pest kang 
Entemena and richly chased with figures a. 
two headed ergles heifers, and lions [sec 
tenth illustration on page 1587] 

The prumtne inhabytant. of the Baby 
Joman plain belonged to a beardless round 
headed rave usually termed Sumerian [see 
pages 266 and 1594] They spokean agelu 
fanatave Janguage like that_ for instance 
of the n Turks or Finns, which 1s 
called m the native insciptions — the 

age of Sumer or Southern Baby 
Joma — To them were duc all the elem nts 
of Babyloman ciiination It was thev 
who had diained the marshes, had built the 
gieat aties of the countiy and invented 
the cunerfoim system of writu Later 
ages hcheved that their culture come 
to them from the Persian Gulf Tradition 
told how Ea, the cultue god of Endu, 
once the seaport of Babylonia, had 
nisen morning by morning from the waters 
of the sea, bringing with him a knowl 
of all the arts and industnes of Infe 
tradition points to intercourse with the 
incense-beanng lands of Southern Arabia, 
and the culture that follows m the trach 
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of mamtume trade. For just as Nippur 
in the north was the cradle of agnculture 
and the reclamation of the Babyloman 
pain, so Endu was the bnthplace of 
byloman navipeten. In the days when 
xt was found e seven or eight 
thousand years at was on an inlet 
of the Perian G i Bod the. growth a 
the through the silt 
Bebriesise annually deposited by the 
Good aad Evi: 118 and Euphrates has 
made it more thana hundied 
miles distant from the shore. Even in the 
historical age of Babylonia it had ceased 
to be a seaport [see map on page 260] 
But its us infinence continued 
to the last. was the home of the 
spells and incantations to which the 
Babylomans trusted for protection against 
the demons who were believed to smround 
them on all sides While the darker 
side of Babylontan religion was tepresented 
by Nupur, its bnghter side was reflected 
an Endu. Enhi of Nippur was lord of 
the demons, whose habitation was in the 
dark places of the earth, whence they 
issued to termfy and plague mankind , 
it was the office of Ea of Enduand hn son 
“ Asan, the good bemg,” to discover how 
to counteract their mace and communi- 
cate the knowledge to man At Babylon, 
which seems to have been onginally a 
colony from Endu, Asam passed into 
Marduk, the Sua-god who, when his city 
became the capital of Babylonia, supei- 
seded and abolished the older gods of the 
country, including Ea and Enh themselves, 
But long before this happened a new 
race had entered the land Semitic 
nomads and settlers poured in fiom the 
Arabian side of the Euphrates and 
established themselves securely in Akkad, 
the northern half of Babylonia Thence 
they made their way northward into the 
Jater Assyria and even into the mountains 
of Elam to the east. They soon adopted 
the higher culture of the Sumerians, and 
Origin ot 88Ve It 2 fresh development 
Babytoat: and a new impulse = Out: of 
Civilisation the fusion of the Sermte 
and the Sumenan arose the 
culture and civilsation known to us ay 
Babyloman, which made so profound 
ap impression ‘upon ‘Western Asia, and 
through Westen Asia upon the world 
In Akkad the culture, hke the language, 
became predommantly Semitic , m Samer 
on the other hand, the older population 
succeeded better m holding its own and 


m retaming its language down to com- 
paratively modein times. 

For a while it seemed as it the Semitic 
race were to be the tuling power tiom 
the shores of the Meditertanean to the 
deserts of Persia Tike the Arabs im the 
early days of IMam, they spread ina 
reuistless stream from east to west. 
Recent excavations in Palestine have 
shown that at least as early as the thid 
millennium before om era they had 
dispossessed the oldet Neolithic people of 
then temtay and were fllmg Sve 
with cities surtounded by massive walls 
The older people hac not been acqnamted 
with the use of metals, they wore a Jone. 
headed race who Ived in cavcins, and 
burned then dead = The Semites bought 
with them a knowledge ot copper, Which 
had Jong been employed in Babylonia, 
and it was doubtless the supertotity of 
thea weapons of wat which enabled them 
to conquer and hold thei new possessions 
am the west [hey burned their dead 
instead of burying them and the cavcrns 
ot the carher race were replaced by 
houses of buick and cites binit in imit itton 
‘The First of those of the Babylontan 


plan To the Babylonians 
Femitie 4, these Scmites of Palatine 
Emperiatist ond Sytia. were Known as 


Amontes, and, as trade developed along 
the high-ioads that ran between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, Amorite 
merchants passed to and fio between 
Canaan and Babytoma, and Amotite 
trader, settled in the Babyloman towns 

The time was upc for the nse of a Semutic 
empire in Western Asia, and this came 
with the conquest of Sargon of Ahhad 
The date of Saigon given as the 
beginning of the third millennnm #.c. 
by Nabomdas, who was an antiquarian 
ay well as a Babylonian monarch, and had 
at his disposal innumerable records which 
have now pertshed. Sargon’. capital was 
at Akkad, a suburb of Sappar, north 
of Babylon, which ts mentioned fer the 
first time in the annals of his reign) His 
first work was to unify Babyloma itself ; 
next he led hry victorious ‘army across 
mountains and deserts, subduing Elam 
on the one side and the provinces of Syna 
on the other His campaigns in “ the land 
of the Amorites ” occupied him for three 
years; then, we are told, he formed ins 
widespread dominions into “a single 
empire,” and assumed the id title of 
“King of the Fonr Zones" Nearly the 
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whole of the kro#n world acknowledged 
Ins rule _ His policy and conquests were 
continued his" son and successor 
Naram-Sin, who marched as far as Wagan, 
or Western Arabia, and there wienched 
the copper mines of Sina: from Egs ptian 
hands The empire was knit together 
by a system of roads and posts, at 
Semitic Power home, hterature was en- 
at its couraged, and hbranes of 
Grectent Heignt C18V books were collected 
together The cuncrform 

scupt was modified and perfected, and the 
pem-cutter’s ait attuned a dcaice of 
excellence which it ncver reached again 
in later ages Sculpture ako made 
smular progress, and a broken bas-relief 
of the king found in Mesopotamia 1s one 
of the finest examples that have come 
down to us of the sculptor's art im 
Babylon 

Put the empre of Saigon and his son 
rone ents the apogee of Semitic power in 
Wost mn Asia The wave of Semitic pro- 
gress had alscady begun to ebb ind it 
neve ovcipassed the bounds to watch it 
had aheady attamed In Llam Semitic 
gov inors were replaced by natrv. kings 
and the Janguage of ats capital Susa, 
ceassd to be Scmitie Babyloniin and 
beeime agelutinitinve — The provinces of 
the west gamed then indcp ndence, 
thoigh the memoiy of the enpne of 
Satzon wig never lost and was again 
again invoked in late: times to enforce the 
clums of Babyloman supemixy In 
Babylon itself at all eventy in the 
outhern part ot the country, Sumenan 
princes once more Jield iule and the 
iMiiut epoch which had witnessed the 
union of Seimtte and Sum~ian was 
succeeded as 15 gcncially the case im the 
Enst, bv a long period of stagn ition 

Meanul ie gypt also had b en passing 
though a petiod of Iugh attunment in 
cultute, to be followed by stagaation and 


decay -Heie, too thete had been a 
Eeyet fusion of two tace, But 
whereas in Bibyloma had 
Cevilived been th Semit fi 
feos Rasa he non Semit« 1ace flom 


which the ci ibsing impulse was 
deinved, in Egypt it was the invaders fiom 
Astt who hid brought with them the ele- 
ments of a Inghe: erihsation [ater 
tradition ascribed then conquest of the 
Nile valley—without doubt justlv—to 
their possession of metal weapons and 
fiaced ther gradual progress fiom south 
to north Near Edfu they had first 
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reached the Nile after their passage across 
the eastern desert, and thence they made 
their way notthward, erecting a sanctuary 
at each spot where they had been .1c- 
tonious over their foes 
For several centuries Egy pt was divided 
into two hingdom< It was during this 
period that the so-called “ dynastic” 
civilsation was matured, the land was 
drained and canahsed, cities were built, 
the hieroglyphic script was evolved, and 
the government organised = Eventually, 
Menes, the hereditary king of This, in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Girga 
succeeded m uniting “ the two lands” of 
the south and noith, and founding the 
fust dynasty of the united monarchy. 
His own tomb has been discovered at 
Negada north of Thebes, those of his 
successors close to the reputed sepulchie 
of the god Osims at Abydos, the sanctuatv 
of Thi, The objects disintened fiom the 
tombs prove to how high a level Egyptian 
culture had aheady’ advanced Treve 
was trade with the Red Sea on the one side 
and with the Igean on the othe: the 
obsidian of matt being ed ante 
exquisitely shaped vases the 
neers art of the goldsmith and 
Creibsation JeWeller had attamed to Ingh 
perfection, and household fu m- 
tue was wrought ito artistic forms A 
cursive hand had been evolved from the 
hieroglyphic ogns, and massive blocks 
of gianite were hewn out of the quarries 
of Assuan and floated on rafts down the 
river to This, there to be shaped for aichi- 
tectinal purposes In the age of Venes 
Egyptian civihsation was already neating 
its bl 
It was in the schools and workshop» of 
Memphis however, the capital of the 
united monarchy, that this bloom dis- 
ved itself m all its fulness = Memphas 
had been built on an embankment won 
by Menes from the Nile whose onginal 
course he had diverted into a new channel 
some seventy miles m length Fgyptian 
history thns begins with a stupendous 
work of engineering, the reahty of which 
hax been vented by modern English 
engineers It was no wonder, therefore, 
that under the fourth dynasty, some 
four thousand years before our era the 
development of mechamical science went 
hand 1n hand with that of art The huge 
gianite blochs used m the construction of 
the gieat pyranad of Gizeh were cut with 
tubula: drills fitted with pomts of a stone 
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hard a,» the diamond—an instrument 
which was rediscovered only when the 
Mont Cen tunnel was halt completed 
The hardest of hard stone~ were carved 
into statuary imstmet with hte and por 
tuarture , indeed one of the finest status 
in the world 15 that of Khifia the builder 
ot the second pyramid at Gueh which ts 
of a greenish dionte The hing rs seated on 
hrs throne with the imperil hawk behind 
hrs head and the face—spr thing hheness 
though it chatly w—weus the divine 
culm‘of an ommpotent god So tar ws the 
sculptors ait was concerned 1s history 
in Feypt atte: the age of the fourth 
dynasty was that of a continuous decline 

A hawk’s head of gold with obsidian 
eves found at Hiericonpols shows that 
the goldymith’s art ws equally advanced 
A statue of King, Peprot the sth dynasty 
moi than hfe size_and made of hammere:l 
copper which was found at the same phice 
Yeats similar testimony as 1¢yirds work 
in other metaly 

But with the axth dynasty the Old 
Fmprre of Taypt com. suddenly to in 


end Memphis: becamit’ the scent of 
ievolution and struggks tor 
bates power the political organist 


tron of thecountiy which bid 
Festal fines teste Lon the divinely detived 
autocracy of the hing wis biokca up ind 
Tgypt passed into its feudal stage = The 
gteit landowners became a feudal nobility, 
who acknowledged the anthonty of the 
Phataoh m nime but ynored at in fact 
ind even the old linc of kings ccand to. 
expt) The ninth and tenth dynistys 
Selonged to the provincial city of Han 
cleopols but they posed neither the 
power not the piestige of thar predecessors 
and after catiying on war for scyeral 
generations with the rival princes of 
Thebes they too pascd wiy Hence 
forward, Thebes which hid grown np 
aound the anctent sanctusty of Amon 
at Karnah hecame the lading uty m the 
valley of the Nilc 
In the strong and capable hands of the 
three Theban dynastns which constituted 
“the Viddle Fmpire” Egypt azain took 
its place im the front rank of histosy and. 
aviation The artistic impulse which 
in the time of the Old Fimpire hid found 
expression in statuary now turned toarch 
te.ture , stately temples of stone arose ull 
over the country, adorned with sculpture 
and painting the execution of which if 
we may judge from the recently excavated 


desenth dynasty tempk of Mentu-hetc 
at Thebes “was exceptionally fine Gicit 
engucering works woe unditakin tt 
regulitme and distubuting the wits of 
the mundation and tor improving the 
swtem of inigation which the politi 
disturbances of the last fw conturns hid 
allowed to fall into decay The Fave 
we reclimed md ot dita 
The Perst sdaition il riers of culty he 
lind gncn to the Tayptan 
rencultunsts Dut the contiel 
of the uvcr necessit ded the control ae 
of the regions in the south thoush which 
Ht flowed Taypt concquenth boo inn 
for the first time 1 conquermg powor the 
Sudin was added to the dominions of the 
Phuwh and the cituacts wae guarded 
bv strongly built fortisses the umn 
which hid ben touncd in wi wth the 
negtocs of Hhe south wore sed for scivice 
ai the novth vso The desat which hed 
Tithearte separited Fgypt from Asie wis 
doscd amd: the Amonftes at Southon 
Pakstine wore forced to send tribute f 
Thebes 
Scarabs and stone vases of the twelfth 
dynwty Thue ben met with in the 
exciv ions at Guzen wet of fausdan 
Hete too the tombstone of im Fayptiin 
of the same ye has bean discovered an 
the dygh place of the ety a line of 
mine Bert monoliths snoomded with + 
piitform of stone unda the pavement of 
which have Been found the bone of 
infants who tad bean Eunt or othe wise 
srrtticed to the gods of Ciniin The 
Tngh phiee was that of the second city 
built by the Somiti scttlas on the sit 
the huge stone wall of which wa miter 
sected with fowars Objects of Tons 
ocert amon, the ruins of (hr secon | town 
im humony with the fret that the Culiest 
bron « of Tgypt helongs to the cyech ol 
the twilfth dynasty A knowk ec of th 
metil it plobible bad come dike to 
Txypt and to Cinan from Asie Minor 
to which the fart mse of at 11s 
been traced = Was it) fiom 
Ae fee Brtun that the tin wis 
brought with which the alloy 
was mide? Phe gold of Asta Vinor bid 
aheady been transported to J gypt im ihe 
age of the sixth dyn sty 
The pottery of Asi Minor followed in 
the wake of the metal tride Before the 
second Amorite city at Gezer came to an 
end the polychrome pottery of the 
Hittites, noith of the Halys, had not only 
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made tt» way to Palestine, but had to a 
large extent superseded the native pot- 
tery of the country It 15 possible that 
at also influenced the arts of the 
islands in the Greek seas. At all events, 
excavation in Crete has brought to light 
vases of egg:-shell fatence, exquisitely 
decorated in various colours with flowers 

and other conventionahsed 


Hah Cakere emblems The faience 15 
Early Grate SeheTall ‘known as 


ware,” from the name of the 
place where it was first found, and_it 
characterises the peuod called by Dr 
Evans, “ Middle Minoan JF” 

The discovery of the highly developed 
culture of early Crete 15 one of the most 
strikmg revelation, of archzeological 
science There as elsewhete in the T evant 
a neolithic age of long duration was 
succeeded by one m which copjxr took 
the place of stone The copper was in 

at measure denvcd fiom the mines of 

‘yprus How early the latter were 
worked 1s shown by the fact that innumei- 
able seals of cylindu shape, made im 
imitation of those of Babylonia, have been 
found in Cypuan graves of the carly 
copper age, and that these seals go bach 
to the period of Sargon of Ahkad One 
of the commonest symbols engraved upon 
them 15 the picture of a copper ingot, 
often accompanied by a bull’s head, which 
in Crete represented a weight We may 
thus see in them the signets ai the Cypiian 
exporters of the met 

The conquest of Saigon of Ahkad 
had cart a knowledge of Babyloman 
culture to the shores of the Meditetnanean 
Of this culture, the use of the seal-cylinder 
and of clay as a wiiting material formed 
an integial pait and wherever they are 
found their piesence 1s a sure witness of 
Babyloman infiuence ‘The Cretan tal 
lets of clay, which have heen discavored 
am such abundance im the ancient palaces 
of the land thus point unmistthably 


towards Babvioma They make 
Tenzeel™® then earliest appearance in 
ergtec* what Di Evans has termed the 
first stage in the Middle 


Mimoan period though the strange hieio- 
glyphs inecied upon them go hack to 
the third and last stage of an eather epoch 
Ths epoch, whrch followed the neohthic 
age 1s itself divided mto three stages, 
to the last of which bel the seals of 
button shape, whose ongimal home was in 
Asia Minor and which in the time of the 
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sixth dynasty replaced the older seal- 
cylinder m Egypt To the same stage 
belong also the geometric designs which 
distmgursh the early £gean pottery, 
and which, thank. to recent discovenes, 
can now be traced back through Asm 
Minor to Elam on the east of Babyloma. 
Here, M. De Morgan has found abundance 
of pottery of exactly the same character 
which was manufactured in the neohthic 
ages long before the h of Sargon. 
The second and third stages m the 
Middle Minoan penod represent the high- 
water mark of Cretan civilrsation It 
was then that the splendid palaces of the 
Cretan kings were first built, with ther 
spacious halls, their frescoed walls, thew 
elaborate dramage, and their luxurious 
bath-rooms The absence of walls or forts 
to protect them proves plainly that those 
who built them were lords of the sea, with 
no fear of the invader before their eyes 
The beautiful ‘ Kamares” pottery, with 
which they were filled, was umtated fiom 
vessels of gold and silver, while porcelain 
like that of Egypt was moulded into 
realtstic figures of oa and ammals and 
plants, and a lmear or curve 
be rabies script makes its appearance by 
of the Sea the side of the Meroglyphic 
wuting But the palaces m 
which all this magnificence and luxury had 
been displayed were sacked and burned, 
and foi a time Cretan culture passed under 
echt It revived again at the beginning 
of the “Late Minoan” period, the palaces 
Tose once more im theit former splendour, 
and in the south a summer villa waserected 
whose wall, were decoated with the 
choicest specimens of the painter's art. 
Achange had, however, come ovei the face 
of Cretan culture The old hieroglyphics 
had made way for linear characters similar 
to thoe used m Cyprus and at Troy; 
bronze was talang the place of copper, and 
the long sword was substituted for the 
duk_ he pottery, moreover, had assumed 
the form known as “ Mycenrean,” and was 
already beginning to degenerate But 
wealth was still abundant, at Cnossos 
the miler sat m state on an elaborate! 
fashioned throne and watched the bail 
fights and bowing matches im the arena of 
the theatie where slaves and captives 
made sport for their Cretan masters A 
sword has been found with sts pommel 
formed of translucent agate, and its hilt 
plated with gold and engraved with 
dehcate designs, while the royal draught- 
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board has been disinterred from its grave 
of centunes still bnihant with gold and 
silver, 1vory and crystal, and the blue glass 
paste of which we read in the Homenc 
poems. The art displaved in some of the 
objects that have been brought to hght 
way never sui ed, even in the later 
Greek world. The ivory hgure of a diset, 

or the rehgrous procession 
Gsseinn Art exquisitely carved on a vase of 
Renais: black steatite, declares m no 
**°* uncertain tone that the art of 
classical Gieece was but arenaissance The 
lords of Minoan Crete, however, were no 
Greehs , that 1» made clear by ther por- 
traits on the Egyptian monuments as well 
as by the strange composite figures of their 
1eligious art—combinations of a man and 
bull, of an eagle and a woman, or a winged 
cherub with a hon’s legs. 

The Middle Minoan period of Crete was 
coincident with a penod of decay and 
foragn iule om both Babyloma and 
Egypt. The Semtic empne of Sargon 
and Ins son Naram-Sin was succeeded 
by a ievival of Sumenan power and in- 
fluence The Sumenian princes of Southern 
Bahyloma made themselves independent 
or founded dynasties which claimed rule 
over the whole valley of the Euphiates. 
When the curtain nses once more, it 1, 
however, again a Sermtic dynasty, whuch 
clams to have mbherited the empue of 
Saigon But the dynasty has its seat not 
in Noithern Babylonia, but in the sonth, 
in “Ur of the Chaldees,” on the westein 
bank of the Euphrates, where bodies of 
Amonites from Canaan and Bedouins from 
Arabia had long heen settled The dynasty 
extended over five reigns and lasted for 
117 years. Numberlcss legal documents 
dated in the reigns of its kings have come 
down to us, and have made us well a- 
quainted with the social hfe, the law and 
commerce, and religious beliefs of the time 
The old suy cy of Babyloma inWestein 
Asia which had once belonged to Sargon, 
Babylonia WS again asserted, and Syna 
Arain and Canaan were again laid 
Trivmpbant U2der tribute. Gudea, the 

Sumenan high-priest of Lagash, 
who, vassal though he was of the king 
of Ur, nevertheless exercised an almost 
independent authority, ransacked the 
whole known world for the matenals for 
hy» buildings. Blocks of limestone and 
alabaster were brought from Palestine and 
the Lebanon, beams of cedar from the 
Gulf of Antioch, gold-dust and acacia 


from the descits of Noithern Arabia, and 
dhoute from the penmsula of sma, while 
other cantly stones were quaitied in the 
Taurus Mountains and floated down 
the Euphates on satt. About 2300 1¢ 
Gudea was viceroy of Dang the «cond 
king of the dynasty of Ur. who, Whe Ins 
father, the founder of the dynasty, coverud 
Babyloma with his buildings and testora 
tions The provinces of the empire were 
caretully orgamsed and taxed, and part of 
@ cadastral survey made by Unmekoh 
the governor of Canaan for the purpos of 
taxation ts still in esvistencee But the 
dynasty went down m disaster Tts Vist 
tepresentatne was captured om batth 
against the Elamutes, and the Jotdslup ot 
Babylonta passed to the kings of Inn, 

whos dynasty lasted for 225 years 
Then evil days fell upon Babyloma City 
fought agamst aty, the Flamites raided 
Wt from the east, while Amonte mvaders 
attacked it ftom the west The Amoutes 
exentually possessed thanselves of the 
northern half of the country, and made 
Babylon then capital bor the fist time in 
Iistory it became the leading uty m Baby- 
Jonia. and, cventially — when 





bole the Kingdom of the Amonte 
Ceaea Acie UAASty gew mo an cmpHe 


= the Capital and holy city of 
the ewilsed Asiath world = Marduk, ts 
pation-god followed the fortunes of bis 
aty be too, became. the sipreme 
Bel or Tord of the Babytonrin derties, 
in heaven as hus vicegerent- and adopt 1 
son, the king of Babylon was the supreme 
lord of thar woushtppers upon earth 

But it needed a long struggle before the 
new dynasty succecded m overcoming all 
tval clamunts to the throne of Western 
Ava and in seestablshing the empite 
of Sargon At one time at seemed as tt 
Elam were destined to take the place of 
Babyloma, and the wave of Semitu 
influence which had hecn rolled back from 
the Elannte mountains would retreat from 
the Babylonian plain itself Babylon was 
taken and plundered by the Hlamitc 
monarch, and Esagila, ‘the temple ot 
Bel-Merodach, was burnt with fue Its 
king, Sin-mubalht, disappears from his- 
tory, and his son, Hammurabi, or Am- 
taphel, a mere hoy, was set on the vacant 
throne as an Elamite tnbutary. At the 
same time Southern Babylonia was trans- 
formed mto another dependent state and 
given to an Elamite prince, En-Ahu— 
called Rim-Sin by 11s Semitic subjects 
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~—who fixed Ins capital at Larsa En- 
Aku’s father was appointed goveinor of 
$yna and Palestine, which had passed to 
Jam with the conquest of Baby loma. 
Hammurabi grew up and proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that have ever 
lived. Jn the thirtieth year of hes reign 
he felt himeelf strong enough to me in 
rebellion against hy Flamite suzcram. 
The forces of Elam were overthown m 
a decisive battle, and Laisa forced to 
suriender, Once more Babylowra was 
tinted under aSemibe hing. whose autho 
nity was acknowledged as far a~ the shores 
ot the Mediterranean — Indeed, Hammu- 
tabi seems never to have forgotten hi 
Amorite descent, and on one of bs 
monuments forma in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia the only tile he beats 1 that of 
“ King of the land of the Amantes” 
With the restoration of peace ind the 
comolidation of Ins powar, Hammuabr 
et himself to the work of reotgausing 
and admumstering the provinces of Ins 
empuc Nothing scems to have been 
uther too great ot too small to Ccape 
the natice et tee hing Nurs ste letters 
of bis. written by bs own 
pertain hand have surnivcd tous, 
and and they show that he took ts 
much pams to mve tigate a 
complaint of Inthasy er oppression on 
the part of a potty ofheal ay he did to 
inqune ania the adnanistiatieon ot the 
Crown lands or the diseiphia of | the 
nding amy = The compilation of the 
at code of laws which was henceforth 
tobe obeyed thioughont Western Asia, was 
he work Babylonian law, Ihe Enghsh 
Jaw, wis “ pidge-made,” and its codihca 
tion Was at once a deswable and a difficult 
task. One of the most remarkable ports 
about the code os ats. purely) secular 
character. the gods may be mvoked m 
the introduction and petoratian but m 
the code itseli its the civit haw as lard 
down by the judges and sanctioned by 
the authonty of the king that 1. alone 
regarded, Fqually remarkable» the wiv 
in which the old lin ot blood-evenge 
superseded in it by a system of fixed 
legal penalties, which can be inflicted onl 
by the Judge alter tull and unpartial tu, 
The publication of the cade way doubt- 
les suggested by the effoits Hammu- 
vabt was called upon to make tor the sup- 
pression of crime. and more especully 
the acts of bngandage. to which the 
intestine troubles of Babyioma had given. 
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rise. But st was also part of a literary 
revival which characterises the age of 
Hammuran as it had charactensed_the 
age of Saigon. The great Chaldzean Epic 
of Gilgamesh was composed, embodying 
older poems or traditions, other kterary 
works were re-edited or pubhshed for 
the first time, astronomical and medical 
treatises were compiled, com- 
mentanes were written upon 
See. Ago the earher hterature of The 
rountry, and ars, dic- 
thonarie>, and reading books were drawn 
up to facihtate the study of Sumenan. 
Learmed men as well as poets and lawyers 
weie welcomed at the court, and the 
Ibranes of Bahvlona were agam stocked 
with boohs onclay. Foiemost among these 
were collections of the letters which passed 
between the king and his high officials. 
The long nm of Hammurabi was 
followed by that of his son, Samsu-iluna, 
who, hke his successor Abishu. made vain 
attempts to suppiess a revolt which had 
Inoken out in the marshy lands at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, where the Aramean 
tribe of Kalda, or Chaldeans. afterwards 
settled, Here an independent dynasty 
established itself which on the fall of the 
house of Hammurabi, may have succeeded. 
m making itself master of the whole of 
Babyloma, This did not happen, how- 
ever, until the death of Samsu-chtana, 
the third -1ecesso1 of Abshua. His power 
had been weakened, af not shattered, by 
an myasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
fiom Cappadocia, when it seems probable 
that Babylon itself was captured and its 
temple despotled. 
¢ kings of " the sea-coast " did not long 
enjoy ther porsession of the disunited and 
tottering kingdom. Wild Kassite hordes 
poured down upon the Babylonian plain 
fom the mountain of Elam, and 
eventually founded a dynasty at Babylon, 
which lasted for 576 year. But the 
spell of Babylonian culture soon passed 
Barbarians O¥CT the semi-barharous con- 
a querois, the Kassite kings 
Batyloaia became Babylonian in mannera 
and _customs, even in language 
and names. Their foreign ongin, how- 
e\ct, was never forgotten, and in spite 
of intermarnages with the Sermtes of 
Assyria and of Babyloma itself, ther 
mght to the imhemtance of Sargon of 
Akkad was never fully recognised. Lake 
the Hanoverans in England, ther “ right 
divine” was rejected, and with the rise 
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of the Kassite dynasty the deification of 
the Babyionian monarch comes practi- 

cally to an end 
One result of the tall of the Hammu- 
ram dynasty and the Kasstte conquest 
was the fos of the Rabyloman empire 
in the west It ts true that Babylon still 
claimed to he mistress of western Asia, and 
the Tell el-Amarna k tiers we 


noses witness that even when Ca 
Foreiga Power 17 had become an Favp 


tan provance, Babylonia ws. 
stil ready to ntegue with ats inhabitants 
against thar new mastas But pohti ally, 
Syna and Palestine wer never agun to 
be Babyloman until the day came whin 
Nebuchadnezzar testond the ald glories 
+ of his fatherland and created the second 
Babylonian cnpne Babylon :ndad 
continued to he the sited city of Asiztic 
civilisation, at Was revered as the vencr 
able fountain he wl of Astitie culture und 
theology but its political supremacy 
was gon Babylonian influence cases to 
be a ining prmepk outside the valleys of 
the Lyumand Tuphe ites ind the Bilsle 
mim culture of Western Asia and im the 
ands ot the Meditetrimein fkcomes 
maely the mhentince of the pst 
Tn Babylon itself the K isstte conquest 
completed thy wotk of uniiving the Scantic 
an} Sumenin elements m the populitien 
whichtad teen began under the Him 
munis dynusty — Thencetorm nd thie 
ns only onc people the Babylonians of 
Tatar history out udly Samia thouch 
mwudh Sumer The dingnye is 
Sumtic but hke Engish profonndls modi 
fd by the forapnech ment the rehgton 
wy tho Semitx lat its roots he Fu bich 
1 Snmutin ammiem [he spints of thie 
ancant cult pas mto humin dates 
m accordince with the Semine behcf 
that min way mide in the imige of the 
gods ind converscly the gods mved ft 
tnemactves m the image of man [hw 
chings that thus pawed over the may 
Barteria, Of Sestern Avia wae reflected 
‘a m the valley of the Nal the 
Tevet Pharaoh of the Vaddle I inptre 
hid shown how the desert 
which separated them from Asia could 
be crow and the lesson wits soon ke trat 
by their enemies ~The Semites of C anvan 
and Arabia descended upon Tgypt tnd 
founded the thice successive dyn istics 
known as Hyhksow or Shepherd whieh 
lasted for more than 500 years Tike the 
Kassites in Babylonia, they were rode 


Wunor armed with the how und uo 
shoPad m the ats ot hte when they tise 
poured over Beypt ithe a flood Hs cites 
were sacked and destroved ind its temples 
protinad but he the Roawsites they 
too soon prised under the spall ata 
tugher envibsition The Hvhsos court 
beame outwudh Teyptin th kings 
assumed the old tiths md ava give 
themsbves Egyptun mimes Scemec amd 
Dteratuse Were pationmed md one of 
the Feyptae works on mithemitns 
that has come down to us wis wottar tor 
a Hyhsos Phattoh but asin Kibstonny 
seciboim DT gypt the tora ony in ot the 
mew Tine of hangs wis never torcettan 
Up to the list they were comp led to 
gurson it tke 1 foragn countiy nd 
ther court wis fyvcdoan the Datta whete 
thes could be ain touch with ther Kans nen 
an Aste 

WS lon, 


Toaspt wean 


w othe Hyksos rule bisted 
appanage of Canin 
The destit ceased te dea drvedin ling 
intwccn the two counties piston 
Norman divs the Paghsh Chenmdleci 1 


fo be or dividing dine between Nermiunly 
und its Dnpliste province le 

Tae Comite. of Cinuin pissed te 
aki tad tre tcross and The 
Abrihim found a waleame at 

tle court af thet Lyk es kastoth bit 
Foal shod Lane to be 


u Heltew Ike 
\ Wome mace net was it strainers 
that be shond Laeduee the tive poy ale 
tron tee state of seatdorr and thereby 
stemthen te pawer ot thea Hy kses 
misters 

Bat through ali (he ccatsimes ot Hy bse 
donunation the Tayptrins were ww ating 
thar opportunity for revel Lriditien 
Hared thet the op portunity way given 
by ou attach on tle native reugion 
The rehgion pas ous of the praytle of 
Uppar Baypt were aren ed anid the Panes 
ot Thebo heade tthe on unectin bor 
free gomeritions the straggle was canned 
on it ended an tik expulsion of the 
forigner ind the fonnd ition of the native 
caghtecnth dymety ty Ahmes To tbout 
Thee Be 

The war which bid been Ie gan nF gypt 
wr camed mto \ir Unda Alimes and 
his successors Cannan we made om 
Feyptrn provines and the boundines 
of the a eae empire woe fixed at the 





banks of the Fuphrates und the ranges 
of the aun Ihe campaigns of 
Thothmes IF trouyht boundless spoil 
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and numberiess captives to Egypt, wile 
the gold-mines which were opened in the 
eastern desert made at the Califorma of 
the ancient world, Mantime trade was 
encouraged, andi Cyprus and Crete pad 
tribute to the Pharaoh — Fycn at distant 
Mycene, on the mainland of Grecce, 
plaques of porcelain pee mnporta hoa 
‘Bypt to adorn the palace 
Tarn Realises ie rulers Gifts cami fiom 
the hing of Assyria which the 
Lyyptian courtiers constracd 
into tribute In the south the Sudan 
was once mote conqucied, and F gyptian 
temples were erected on the banks ot the 
U Nile 
at the Asiatic empire of Pept brought 
with sf the destruction of the dynity 
to which it owed ats onrgin he court 
Vecame Asiatic The Pharaohs marned 
Astatic wives, and filled the high places 
of state with Asiatic officials Eventually 
a king arose who attempted to overthrow 
the national faith of which he was the 
official guardian, and to substitute for at 
a hind of pintheistic monothasm He 
changed hs own name fiom that of 
Amon-hotep to Khu-n-Aten, “the bul- 
hance of the solar dix "—the visible 
symbol of the new duty— md foi the 
first time in history thete was persecution 
for rehgion 5 sike” Bat the priesthood of 
Lhebes wore too powerful for the king. 
He was fowed to quit Thebes and build 
a@ Mew capital further noth at Tel lel- 
Amarna, where Jie pave duly lectures 
on the articles of lus cred and erected a 
temple to Atcn as well as a palace for 
Iimulf, gorgeous with statues and 
trecoes, and ghittamng wath gilded bronze. 
The archives of Ihches wore moved at 
the same time to the foreign othce of the 
new ty, white thar discovry m 1857 
brought about a compk te revolution in 
our conceptions of ancient Oucntal history 
They consist of letters ind despitches 
written m cuneiform chiricters and the 
Babvlonian language on t whic ts 
a he of clay Fhey prove that the 
‘Ancient Fant (Uline of Western Asia was so 
thoroughly Babyloman that 
even the }yyptian Government had to 
correspond with ats own officials in the 
foreign language and script = They also 
prove how widely diftused education must. 
have been Not only were the cducated 
clases of Canaan, including ladies, able 
to read and wite in Rabyloman cunei- 
form, it was also the common medium 
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of educated intercourse throughout the 
castern world, Not only the kings of 
-Awynia and Babylon, but the kings of the 
Hittites and Cappadocia. of Mesopotamia 
and the coast of Asia Minor used it as 
well The roads must have been kept in 
good order, for the posts were constantly 
Passing to and fro along them So, too, 
were the commercial travellers, for whose 
benefit a system of international law 
had becn organised 
Canaan was governed much as India 1s 
governed to-dav ‘There were protected 
States as well as_ cities under Egvp- 
tian govcinors From time to time 
Fgyptian Ingh commissioners traversed 
the country which was garmsoned partly 
by native troops partly by a small force 
of Fevptians — Bodies of Bedouins were 
in _the servie of the petty princes 
and_ governors, together with numbers 
of Hittite freclances, who sold their 
services to the Inghest tdder In later 
dav. when the authority of the home 
Government was growing weak, these 
Tired troops and thar pavmasters fought 
with om another, and endless were the 
complaints brought before the 
Egyptian king by one governor 
its pag t against another. The vassal 
hing of Jetusalem, who seems 
to have heen of Hittite ongin, was especi- 
ally climorous, and alse especially mgent 
that I gyptian troops should he sent to 
hs heip 
But the Texptian Gosernment was 
already involved in difficulties at home 
Civil and religious wat was breaking out 
in Egvpt itself and when Khu-n-Aten died, 
leaving onlv daughters behind him, the 
doom of the eighteenth dynasty was 
sctled A few short reigns followed, and 
then the nineteenth dynasty was founded 
in the petson of Ramses I , about 1350 nc. 
It 1¢ presented the national reaction against 
the Canaanite and the foreigner who had 
captmed Kint-n Atcn and hy court. The 
Asiatic strangers were driven from the 
country o1 reduced to serfdom, and the 
high offices of state were again held by 
native Fgyptians The Asiatic provinces 
of Egypt hid been lost, and at was neces- 
sary to reconquer them To this tash 
Seti_I, the son of Ramses I , accordingly 
set hunself and when he was succeeded 
hy his son Ramses I], Canaan was once 


more a province of Egvpt. North of 
Canaan however, the Synan province had 
fallen into the hands of the Hittites, who 
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iad established their southern capital at 
<adesh, on the Crontes, and wete threaten- 
ng Canaan itself. The strugyle for ity 
Wascsston Was long and strenuous. but at 
ast. in the twenty-first wear of Ramses, 
he two antagonists. wears and exhasted 
agieed to come to terms A treaty was 
Trawn up. offensive and defensive recog: 
using the existing boundaries of the two 
‘mprres, and providing for the pardon and 
etoin from exile of all politu al ottenders 

The rest of Ramses’ long reyn ol sity. 
yen years Was mainly spent in covering 
igvpt with bis buildings or im restoring 
ind usurping the monuments of his pre- 
tecesors. Of all hy awn monuments the 
nost famous is Abu-Simbel in Nuala 
vhere a temple has been carved out ot a 
<nountam. Among the cities binlt by him 
were Ramses and Pithem in the Deli 
at which the Israchtes were compelled to 
toil. 

Ramves HH. was succeeded by his son 
Meneptah. The death of the * Grand 
Monargue " of Egyptian bistoty was the 
signal for attack on the part of the sure 
rounding nations. The Libyans from the 
west oveitan the Delta, while 











we ort ships filled with Athaans and 
ef Bent EYelams and other Uibes of 


the eastern basin of the Medi- 
tenlanean invaded the coast But in the 
ftth yeat of Meneptab the threatened 
destruction of Fevpuian coulinetion was 
aveved by a decsive victory which: hie 
gamed over the msadmng bowks The 
Libyans and ther alles wore practically 
esterminated It was under the cover of 
(is Libyan imsasion that the Israchtes 
cabled Tsracta on monument of the 
Phataoh wou'd seem to have Qcaped 
fiom then Byeyptran tashmasters the 
lant of Goshen was descited and three 
vedts Later we find its pastirage handed 
aver to Edowite hadsymen 

But neither the Egyptian monarchy aor 
the dynasty that ruled it recovered trom 
the blow which the barbatians from the 
west and north had dealt mo dts Asiatic 
cmpare was dost for ever and the frontier 
cites of Canaan which guarded the entrance 
to Asta fell into the hands of Philstine 
pirates from Crete. The ninetcenth dynasty 
pertshed from decay, and after a short 
interval of anarchy was followed by the 
twentieth. 

Once more Egypt was called upon to 
Tepel an attack of the northern tribes, 
Rut it was a more formdable confederacy 











t Rames TE. the second king of the 
aivna-ty, had to face than that which had 
imaded Egypt halt century betore, 








While the Libyans again entered the 
valley of the Nile from the west, the 
Plolistmes of Crate, the Danaans ot Asie 





Vine and ether Greek anit Asiatic titbes 
forced then way through the Hittite tents: 
fony inte Svie and moved 
somthwvand, party on land 

Partly by sea Atter daleatiog 
oF the Exodee the Lily ans, Ramses mate hea 
Into€ naan, the mvaders were overthrown 
m battle and pursued northwatds to the 
habon where they had stationed: then 
leet Hete a great mantime strugel 
took place. which ended im camphte 
victory tor the Egyptians The slim ot 
the cnemy were destroyed and yast 
gambars of prsoners tuken On its way 
hack to Egypt. vations Canaanttish towns 
smendered or were captined , among 
them were Hebron and fecmsalem lhe 
nee ob the Tstavdites into (andi 
at have taken plaice tong attes this 














can 
event 

Ranwes TE was the last ef the native 
Rev ptan conqueror His mnmeds ite sue. 
cesors became Lite mare than puppets mn 
the hands of the high-priests of Thebes 
and when a” stiong Phataol again ap 
peated on thy throne it was in the persan 
ai Sheshonk or Shishak T.. the founder ot 
the teenty-second: dynasty aul clef of 
the Tibyan bods guard Bur for many 
ties keypt reised to be tacter att 
miternational polite, . ts inthe ded 
note stond beyond tyown natiial confine 
and ato neecdkel all its suengih to protect 




















Sl agamst the nee pances af the 
Sadan One of them escitually ove sean 
Lgvpt and phindercd) Memphis wtih 





another succeeded an permanently oceanpy- 
the country and establisting a 
Avnasty of Rthiopiin kiugs ie babiepian 
Congest Was followed by the Ayia 
congiest for a tine As yiian satrap. 

















collected Gthute om te 
GE oot Res pt amd Asya attics 
Ectipse ruthlessly suppres ck revalts 
against the foroen role tn 662 
nA Ehebcs the No-Amon ot the Old 





Testamarit: was sacked and burnt, and the 
ancent capital of Ryspt lived thence. 
forward upon its past fame, When Feypt 
recovered ats independence ander Psam- 
metic hus and his successors of the twenty: 
sixth dynasty, the seat of powcr was 
transferred permanently to the north. 
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For five centuries—from the age of 
Ramses JIE to that of the Ethopian 
Tirhakah— kgypt thus remained outside 
the sphere of international politics, im a 
sort of backwater of the worlds history 
Babylonia was in hike condition, the 
teadership had passed to other lands and 
younger races At first it was the Hittites 
Rise who promid to become — the 
of the acing prople in Western Ana 
ii With thar sallow skins protru- 

Stvc jaws, and beardlosy, faces 
they descended from Cappadoria and the 
[rurus Mountains upon the fertile plans of 
Syna, and at an culy dite had posmscd 
themselves of Carchemish which com 
minded the ford over the Euphrates and the 
high toad of commerce ftom east to west A 
Kindred race founded a monaichy—that of 
Vitani—in Northain Mesopotamia whae 
m the oge of the aghtccnth Egyptian 
dynasty they bec une so powertal as te 
fe lowed to mary mto the Reval house 
of the Phirachs Tong befor this the 
Hittites bad invaded Babylonia and helped 
to cvathrow the dynasty of Hammu 
sabi but it was not until the fftecath 
century before ou eta that they founded 
an cipie, which extended to the coasts of 
the Grahk sew and Ind far te make 
Cmaan what the Asswuans calkd tt a 

Hittite lind’ Under: Khattu-sit IT and 
hts successors the larger part of Asia Minor 
was transtoumed mito a conkdeiacy of 
vassal Stites Hittite soldurs poured 
Southard through the passes ot the 
Tani and the powosion of yi and 
Palestine was disputed with the Pharaohs 
of Taypt The way had already been 
prepucd by the Hittite treelances who 
Thad dured thee services to the Ley pian 
Government and the petty puncs of 
Canin as the power of Egypt declined 
the regular fonesofthy  gieat hing of the 
Hitutes’ followed ans thar rear and 
Kadksh on the Onontes was made the 
southern eat of his cmp The old 

attite capital it Boghaz hor 
pomanees north of th Halys became one 
of the chet cites of the world 
stiong walls af stone wide 
m araut cndowd tatdy palaces and 
tumples which contamed hiv aries of clay 
books inscuibed im cumetorm characters 
and written sometimes in the Assyian 
language, sometimes m that of the Hitutes 
themselses A knowledge of the cuna 
form seript had doubtless been commum- 
cated 1o the Hittites by the Assyuan 
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colomes which had been planted in the 
heart of Cappadona as early as the age 
of Hammurabi, the rums of one of 
which have been tound at Kara Eyuk, near 
Kananyeh It was the mineral wealth of 
Asia Mnor that had attracted the colomsts 
and raiders of Assyria and Babylonia , the 
gold of the sixth Egyptian dynasty was 
already denved from its mines 

For a time the Hittites dominated the 
cavihsed world of the East ‘Their armies 
marched to Lydia, and carmed theif art 
and culture to Greeh lands The culture 
itself was of Babylonian ongin, but had 
been modified in a peculiar fashion Just 
as the cunciform signs of Babvloma super- 
seded the native hieroglyphs, except for 
monumental purposes, so, too, the native 
art had to ene way before the artistic 
conceptions of the Babvlomans, and even 
the old fetish worstup of the country was 
replied by the anthropomorphic divim- 
tus of Babylon The Grck centaur and 
the winged horse Pogasus came fom 
Babylonia to the West through Hittite 
intermediates A_treaty between Ram- 
ses Tl and the Hittite king marks the 
extreme mit of the Hittite 


Croc aa advance Tt 1s probable that 
Geeta tad | the aruption of the northern 


tribes, which overthrew the 
jougn powu of Feypt and sapped its 
mtunal forces ake broke up the Hittite 
empitt Isolated fragments of this empire 
along sumvicd there was never again a 

weal Ming who could summon hy 
vassals from the fuithest bounds of Asia 
Mmor, and ticat on cqual tums with one 
of the mightist of the } eyptiin Pharaohs 

It was to the movcment of the northern 
trlxs that the downl ul of Cretan eniisa- 
tion seems also to have been due The 
Mauitime supremacy of Crete was lost. 
pmates land from the north and 
destroved its palucs and the dynasty of 
Mmos passed was The paused at which 
thry took place 1s coeval with that known 
as VMvcenaan when a peculiar class of 
pottery was sptcad over the 7 fean world, 
and when artists from the Giceh seas made 
goblts and vases for the Egyptian 
Phaiaoh Khu-n-Aten, and painted the 
floors of hi palace at Tell el- Amarna 
with naturalist scenes A century or two 
lata. halt-cryilised Donans, speaking the 
Greek language, streamed southward from 
that northern homes, Vacenz, Sparta, 
Crete, all abhe were overwhelmed, and the 
old Minoan culture was lost and forgotten 
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THE LATER EMPIRES 


PHEENICIA, ISRAEL, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


THe break up of tne powers that hid 
so long becn supreme in the Onental 
world was the opportumty of Canaan 
At first at seemed as if Canaan the batth 
fuld of the nations would itvlf be swil 
lowed up in the cataclwm = Lhe Isr white 

fresh from their desert trarmng ind 
moulded into a compact nationtty by 
the legssiation of Smat and AKadesh after 
an unsuccessful cndeavout to my ide 
Canaan fiom the south overran the coun 
try cast of the Jordan and then forced 
then way into the plams and mount uns 
of the West The Canaanites weakened 
by intestine fonds und the long wit 
between Egypt and the Hittite. went im no 
condition to resist them city after aty 
tell into the hands of the rude desert tibes: 
ind for a while became a deserted rit 
The native Canaamites reticated into the 
north on to the coastand of Phamet 
or cle mide teams with the 
myadirs and as time went on 
intamaried with then re 
population of the coast had th ws 
been more mantime than agneulturd 
now they turned cntiely to ther se 
trade There were no tongar ather Citar 
orl gyptin fleets to bar the enterpris 

and the Greek seas soon pass d inte the 
possession of the Phanwiin merchant 
men The murex was discovered with tts 
purple dye and Tyre and Sidon with then 
compamon cities grew omh with tue 
ckvclopment of thar trade | Pheemere 
became the centre of the carrying trade 
of the civilised world the rutarmediiry 
between East and West = The art and 
culture of Avia was carried as far as Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar Phoenician 
colomes were founded on the shores of 
Africa and Europe and a new art arose 
in which Asovrian Egyptian and Asiatic 
elements were mingled togethér without 
howeser, anv attempt at ongmahts Ihe 
old amber trade from the Baltic to the 


head of the \dieitic pascd inte Pha mican 
lands so too «nd the tade in Butish 
tin which travelled ovedind: to Missle 
the modern Marsalles 
Tyae secite in ats instar position took 
had among the Phamoan cities 
Under Abibal and his son 
Hnim Tits temph of Mel 
het 4 City Kath ats cova paltce und tts 
fortihe tions were rebuilt and. 
enlaged and the ample Phe ncan 
alphabe trqahiced the cumbrous cuneiform 
Along with the ching of script went a 
change inthe hterany Fimenage the mative 
langnage of Canim Hebrew. aswe should 
callit) was subvituted for Assyunin ind 
papvtus ind parchment tor the day trblet 
te devalopment of Isaichtish powo 
Wis syachronous with that ef Phanice 
An abortive attempt te establish un 
Isiachtish monarchy had bean made by 
Abmelech bit dhe ties were not yct 
pe fororginse Tumion Phi wis forced 
upon them by the Philistine conquest of 
(ue country resistance fa dhe oun 
crammed fore ner fiom Cicte de 
sdlopad first lcding of common ongite 
and warstap and then of th neces ity fot 
ahadeaam war The destinehan of the 
national sinetary at Shieh with its 
priesthood and nehive removed what 
nmght have Paco aud to the royal 
authority Savl oandeed fel! tu the 
strogak with the cnemy but ander David 
and hes able gence: Joab the Philistines 
wore not only frscn back but compoled 
to whnowledge the supremacy 
Dard ge of the Hebrew king Wich am 
Peper amy Ixhind him composed 
partly of foragn mercenancs 
Dasid found himw lf strong enough not 
only to weld the Istachitisb tribes into a 
monarchic ul state: but to create an empire 
which extended as far as the Luphrates 
There was no other power in Western Asta 
to depute bis progress, Lgypt and the 
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Hittites were alike effete, so were the 
Babylomans ; and the Aramzans of Meso- 
potamia had successfully blocked the 
Assynan advance 
‘he consolidation of the kingdom, begun 
by Dawid, was completed by hus son 
Solomon Jerusalem had already been 
made a capital, now a new central 
i sanctuary was erected m tt, 
but by the king and atta 
Short Dream tie 4 chapel to the roval 
palace Asin Assyria, the king 
took the place of the bigh-pnest — Alliance 
wa» made with Tyre, and the Israelitish 
treasury was replenished with the wealth 
which ‘Tyran tradc helped to pour into tt 
But the extravagance of the Jang hnew 
no hounds ‘Taxation was increased until 
the frecmen of Israel began to munmur, 
and the subject testo, to rebel 
Expenditute was for the most part on 
palaces and similar luxuries which brought 
the state but httle profit and foreign 
loans were as yct unknown When 
Solomon died, the cmpire was aheady 
breaking in pieces, and chycontent was 
scctling at home Without his prestige 
pnd experience, his son Rehoboam failed 
to mect it, the northern tribes urst into 
revolt and from thenceforth a kingdom of 
Tstacl stood by the side of that of Judah 
O1 the empire of David all that was left 
weie Edom which was kept by Judah, 
and Moab, which went with Israel Five 
yc ats later, the Egyptian Pharaoh Shishak 
mvaded Judah, Jerusalem was taken, its 
Palace burned and its atchnes destroyed 
His shott dicam of political power was 
rone forevet thencctorward it was in the 
world of 1ehgion, and not ot politics, that 
its influence was to be telt 
‘The political stage was thus cleared 
forthe advent of Assyna And for many 
ccntuuies Assyiia had been preparing 
itselt tor ity future woth At first it had 
heen meicly the distuct sutrounding 
the dethed city of Asm now Kala 
Sheighat, on the western hank 
Tigus The names of 
Empire of Of the Tig 
the ea1ly kings and high-pnests 
Assyrian who had lounded or waived 
the Temple of Ashi were remembered 
down to late: days and fiom the frst it 
had been a stronghold of the Seaute 
For many centuries 1t had been included 
in the Babyloman empire, and a letter of 
Hammurabi refers to the troop, who 
were stationed there With the Kassite 
conquest of Babylonia, Assyiia 1ecovered 
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ats dependence and the high-prest 
became a kmg The sources of his power 
lay m the north, there Nineveh had been 
built at the junction of the Tigns and the 
Upper Zab, and commumication was kept 
up, not only with Southern Armema, but 
even with the colomes in distant Cappa- 
docia Bronze, of which the earhest 
known examples have been found in Asia 
Mimor, was imported into Palestine and 
Egypt on the one side, and into Assyna 
on the other, and the horse followed in 

the wake of bronze 
From the outset, the Assyrian was a 
trader rather than an  agriculturst. 
Cucumstances forced him to be a soldier 
ay well The need of keeping the road to 
the north pen obhged Assyria to be from 
the first a mihtary kingdom, and the 
neighbourhood of the Kurdish mountains, 
with their wild and thievish population, 
kept the Assyrian troops constantly 
employed The power of the Assyuan 
Jungs, hike that of the kings of the northern 
kingdom of Isiael, rested on the army, 
they were, in ‘act, military commanders 
who owed then authonty to a successful 
revolt from Babyloma Hence 


Asyrin in Assyna the head of the state 
Erpiroranrt was the king, and not, as m 


Babylonia the god , while the 
Bahbyloman monaich was subordinate to 
the “prsthood, the Assyrian monarch 
was himsel the high-puest Tike Jahveh 
m Istacl Ashuy in Aseyita was a “Tord 
of Hosts” without wife or child he led 
the Assyian armies to victory, and 
destioyed those who would not acknow- 
ledge fas name 

Babylonia was long seluctant to recog- 
ne the mdependence of its_rebelhous 
vassal Burnabunash, the Babyloman 
hing, in his ‘etter, to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh, stil] claims sovereignty over the 
noithern kingdom But facts were too 
strong {or theories, and finally, in the 
thirteenth century before our era, Tiglath- 
Tn-aust: ot Tuhulti-Ninsb IT, king of 
Assynia, took the sacred city of Babylon 
by storm and had himself crowned king 
of Babylonia Hi father, Shalmaneser I., 
the builder of Calah near Nineveh, about 
1300 BC, had caimed op campaign after 
campaign against the Arameans and 
Hittites, and had brought Northern 
Mesopotagua under hus rule 

For veven years, Tigiath-In-aristi was 
lord of Babylon, Then a conspiracy was 
formed against him at home he was 





IN THE DAYS OF ASSYRIAS GREATNESS A KING ISSUING FROM HIS PALACE 
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assassinated in his palace, and one of Ins 
sons sewed the crown. A Babylonian 
of the Kassite dynasty once more sat 

on the Babylonian throne. But the 
pohtical prestige of Babyloma had de- 
prites. From thenceforth Asyna, and not 
jabylomia, was the ruling power in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
sceptre had passed from the mixed people 
of Babyloma to the purer Semites of 


Assyna 

Unde. Tiglath-pleser I, m rroo B.c., 
Assyria resumed its career of { 
conquest The nations of Northern Asia 
Minor were dnven back from the Assyrian 
provinces which adjomed Cappadocia, 
the Armenian highlands were harassed by 
Ascyrian armies, and the command of the 
high-road from Mesopotamia to Palestine 
was tiansferred to Assytian hands From 
the Phoemcan coast the Assyrian king 
sailed out to sea in a shyp of Arvad, and 
theie he receiverl presents from the 
Pharaoh of Feypt, which included a 
crocodile and a Inppopotamus = Perhaps 
these were intended for a oological 
garden, since the king had establshed 


botanical gardeny at Ashur 
He Assyrian ond Nineveh, planted with the 
Wakes trees and shrubs of fore 

land, An attempt tounvade 


Babylonia was unsuccessful, and the imme- 
diate followers of Teint pales do not 
seem to have been gitted with gh mitary 
quahtie, At all events for several genera- 
tions the aimies of Assyia remamed at 
home, and by the capture of the Assynan 
fortresses at the foids of the Euphrates 
the Atamecans once more baned the 
way to the West Palestine, accordingly, 
which had been thicatened by the Assyrian 
advance, was allowed a respite, oppor- 
tunity was eiven for the founding of 
David’s empire, and the merchants of 
Nineveh weie compelled to leave the 
trade of the Mediterranean m the hands 
ot the Phoenicians 


Unde: Ashurnavrpal Il, who ruled 
Bec 883-858, the Asyynan lon again 
awoke Year afte: year the Asjran 


army marched out of the gates of Nineveh, 
carrying rum with it wherever it went. 
The campaigns were lagely of the char- 
acter of raids, then chief ot was 
plunder. But they not only filled 
Nmeveh with the wealth ot othe: lands 
and made the name of Assyria one of 
terror; they also tramed the Assynan 
army rtself so that 1t became well-mgh 
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wresistible East, west and north it 
made tt» way, and the mithlessness of rts 
dangthe cruelest of a cruel race— 
ats track with fire and blood. 

Ashurnasirpal’s son and successor. 
Shalmaneser 11 , who reigned B c. 858-823, 
maintained the milttary traditions of his 
father But, unbhe hi father he armed 
at something more than mere 
raiding | ike conquered lands 
were placed under Assyiian 
an Mepite — sovernor, and required to pay 
tribute, which was also exacted from the 
vassal princes who had submitted to the 
rule of Ashur.” We can thus speak 
once more cf an Assyrian empire, which 
had a more permanent character than that 
of Shalmaneser I. or Tiglath-pleser I 
And with the establishment of the empire 
was assoriated a commercial policy Every 
effort way made to open and keep the 
hugh-road to the Mevhterranean, the 
Phoeemeian cities were made tributary, 
and for the first time Palestine became 
an Assyrian battle-ground It. posses. 
sion meant the supremacy of Assyna in 
Western Asia, and therewith its com- 
meicial supremacy im the civilised world 

In Be 853 Shalmaneser met at Karhar 
a confederacy of the Synan states, which 
bad been formed against him bv the 
king of Humath Damascus was repre- 
sented im it as well as '‘ Ahab of Istael”’ , 
Arabs, Ammorites and Phomecians had 
also sent their chanot,s and infantry 


Shaimaneser 
Establishes 


+The battle ended m favour of the As- 


synans, but Shalmaneser found himself 
too much weakened to pursue his advan- 
Four years later he returned to 
ithe attack, and once more the Hamathites 
and then allies were defeated The 
conquest of Svria, however, proved more 
difficult than he had anticipated, and 
even when he led 120,000 picked troops 
of Assytia agaist Ben-Hadad of Da- 
mascus, in BC 845, the result was a 
drawn battle But events fought fo 
.. him im the West Ben-Hadad 
on . way murdered by Hazael, and 
Syri the throne of Ahab usurped 
by Jehu When the As- 
si forces again appeared, mm B.C. 841, 
thee. was no longer the formidable 
league ot a few vears earher to oppose it. 
Hazael wa» besieged in Damascus; Jehu 
pad homage, and sent tnbute by his 
ambassadois, whose portraits are scul, 
tured on an obelsk of black mauble 
now in the Brittsh Museum [see page 1664], 
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The other campaigns of Shalmanewr 
were directed partly against the Armenian 
highlands of the north. from which it was 
always possible for the invader to swoop 
down upon Assyria. partly against the 
Hittites on the Orontes and in Cilicia. 
who stood in the way of his schemes for 
creating an Assyrian province in Syria. But 

., before the schemes could be 
eatne, © realised the old king grew too 
wact* infirm to take the field. The 
ery infirm to take the field. 
command of his armies way 
entrusted to a general, and intrigue and 
conspiracy began at home. inst Ashur, 
the ancient capital, then Nineveh and 
the neighbouring cities, revolted under 


his son Ashur-dan-pal, and for five 
years a rival prince reigned over 
the divided monarchy. Thanks, how- 


ever, to the military abilities of another 
son, Samsi-Raman  (Shamshi- Adad), 
and the veteran soldiers who followed 





ished in the ruins 


of his pe 
Shalmaneser died shortly afterwards, and 
Samsi-Raman IV. was proclaimed his 


successor. He reigned for thirteen years. 
the earlier of which were occupied in 
campaigns against Armenia and the 
Medes, who for the first time appear on 
the horizon of Asiatic history, while the 


later Secee were distinguished by a suc- 
cessful invasion of Babylonia. 
His son Adad-nirart IV. once moie 


turned his attention to the West. The 
policy of Shalmaneser was resumed, and 
an Assyrian army again entered Syria. 
Damascus surrendered, and its king, Marih, 
purchased safety by submission and 
tribute. 

But a new power had risen ont of the 
north. While the Assyrians had been 
engaged in repressing the raiding ten- 
dencies of the semi-barharous Aryan 
Medes on the eastern side of their terri- 
tories a new dynasty had established 
itself in Armenia, on the shores 
of Lake Van, full of life and 
energy and eager to adopt all 
Assyria the arts and habits of Ascyrian 
civilisation, The cuneiform script of 
Assyria was introduced in a modified 
form; cities and palaces were built in 
imitation of those of Assyria; Assyrian 
art was adapted to the older art of the 
country; above all, an army was formed 
Mmodelied after that of the Assyrian 
kings. From their capital, on the site 


Armeaiaa 
Imitation of 


ot the modern Van, the Armenian sove- 
rrigns went forth to conquer and to 
establish an empire which extended trom 
Lake Uramiya on the east to Cappadoc 

on the west, and robbed Assyria of 
fairest’ provinces in the north, he 
descendants ot Ashurnasirpal and Shat- 
manexeT were in no pesilion to resist the 
new force that had thus suddenly grown 
up beside them. They became fecbler 
ever . and the revolt of Ashur in 
B.C. 703 brought matters toa criss. The 
revolt spread te the provinces of the 
empire, and an expedition against. Arpad 
in B.C, 754 was the last expirmg ettort of 
the old” régime. iter the 
army itsell rebelled : ning king, 
Ashur-nirari IL, di red trom the 
scene, and on the 1. Jor April, 
BC. 745. 2 military adver ~~ Pula, of 
Pul, seized the wssumed the 
name of Tiglatl 

Tiglath-pileser. 
Tater Assyrian empty, wa man of 
muusual ability and mmbtary skill. His 
first task was to reoiganise the kingdom, 
his next Ag steals, an army sehielt. by Alte 

elp of superior discipline and 
ea ire ATMS, should become an irre- 
r sistible engine of war. Assyita 

was in a perilous condition. 
In the north it was fhieatened by the 
Armenians: westward its road to. the 
Mediterranean had been cut off: to the 
south, Babylonia was restless and miei 
ing: while the Mees on the cast took 
advantage of ims weakness to rerommence 
their raids, The new ruler of A 
not even the prestigs rth and descent ; 
his title had not be giumised by the 
pnesthood of Babylon, and the Assyirns 
had just tasted the pleasures of a successful 
revolt, 

The Aramean nomads of Norther 
Arabia and the Meriian aarders were the fist 
to Jearn that order had been restored in 
Assyria. They were dtiven oul of the 
‘Asyran territories. and an expedition 
which reached the Caspian taught the 
Medes to respect Assyrian power. Then 
Tiglath-pileser_ turned to the Armenians 
and the northern allies, A hard-fought 
battle. not far from Malatiya, decided 
the fate of the campaign. Sarduris, the 
Armenian king. fled from the ficid, where 
72.950 Of his soldiers, with his stute 
cariage and a vast amount of spoil fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Hittite 
and Pheenician princes hastened to pay 
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homage to the conqueor and the me - 
chants of Nineveh found thems Ise~ once 
more able to share in the protts of the 
Mediterranean trade 

Tighth piteer however wis not con- 
tent with the <Imost nominil ths whieh 
had hitherto connected the corqurn i 
provinces of the Assyrian cmpre with the 
governing state For the fist time he 
intioduccd into pohtics the conception ot 
acentralicd government = Thencefory ud 
the prosinces of the empire were to form 
a ungle organ sm strictly controlled by 4 
burewuciacy at the head of whict wis the 
King — The amount of taxation chsheuld 
contubute wis carefully dehned ind the 
royal residence became an umpand city 
into which the wealth of its dependcnacs 
was pomcd The empire was cxtendid 
and muntancd by a standing wmy im the 
wihe of which followed the crval function 
anes ‘The army itself wis provided with 
new We pons ind instractcd in now tetics 
Thoroughly qsciplmed ind consisting, 
at cd of conscripts raised partly in Assyria. 
vartly in the dependent provinces at soon 
became practical master of Western Asit 


au 
Geatralued ait 1 thes new instrument it his 


Geatrabised dispoval Tod th palescr under 


took what he determine ? should 
Bogen ic a lasting conquest of the 
West The hing was as keen as his met 
chants to direct inte the coffers of Nines cht 
the trade of the world and for this the 
subjugition of the Phanterin cites was 
cssentiil But campugn atter cimpugn 
¥ 18 needed before the spirit of the Syirin 
states could be fin dly broken ind I),lith 
Pilestr was forced to hive recourse to the 
now cape lent of transporting a trouble 
cme nation uity from its }ome) Ham ith 
vunls tned to preserse its independance 
ty alltance with Azauah of Judith ind 
ther Syrian princes it wis tthen by 
storm ard*reduced to the condition of in 
Assprrin sitrapy In PC 732 the same 
fite befell Damascus 

Revon the Damarene king and Pchah 
of Isriel had endeavourcd to dethrone 
the young king Ahar of Isriel and to 
substitute for him + creature of thar own 
who would yom them m the defiance: of 
ther Assyrian suerem = Ahar_ appx ded 
io Tigth pileser who, nothing loth, «oon 
mide hw appearance upon the scenc 
Samana and tts king were crushed Reson 
fled to his capital, where after 1 siege of 
two years, he was starved out and put to 
deat! Mcanwhile a pretext was found 


for exacting a heavy fine trom Tyee, ind 
the Apunses of the wars am Svar wete pad 
for with the 150 tilkats of gok! about 
fyooo0> which the merhint prmas of 

that ety wer compelled to provide 
In BC 755 .campaen to the heart 
of Miudt had effectually put a stop to 
allimmidhite dingar trom that quater 
ag The Aementin hin, was forced 


to retreat to hits caprtal and 
© there watch helphasty the 
Asya amy 


wasting of his country by the 
Teagues of tortie lind 
wae reduccd to desut ind Edith pile ct 
added the imsult of sett, up ov memo ed 
of bis successes gust outside the gate 
ot Vin 
Tydith pileser hid thus justified ar 
deed his ht to be king at wis now 
tm that ins tide should be justi dan Law 
Inte 75r weordaly be marche {inte 
Babyions and two yous Titer be was. 
owned king at Babylon ind his uyht to 
duke the cmpie of Suyon ot Abkid 
achnowhdged by the prast of Ba The 
Jong strungk Totween Babylonia und ats 
mMupent vase Assyria we over, the 
sassal hid pres utd and the Babylonians 
though with nll giice had to submit to 
Asurnim suprcmicy 
Fahith proses TV dhed in December 
KC 7.7 ind we snaceded byt certun 
Ulnh who took the nime of Sbilminesd 
TN While bose my, Samiti he died on 
wes murdacd in Deeembar 7 2 end 
the throne was saved by another general 
who wsimed the mime of Super thie 
lq timate hing and sul sequently en 
dervomed to justly his ttl by chuming 
tobe descended thom the indent kings of 
Asin The umy wis now all powatal 
frequent revolution as om the northern 
hirg Jom of Isr had destreyed mom, 
the people all lechny of veneration for the 
ruling monuch ind the throne cons 
quently wis the prize of the tblest or most 
influcotil military commande: Sirgon 
how:ver proved thit ke had 
the ablty to conquer and 
goverr as well ws to influence 
the seldiry and he abo suc 
eceded an domg what) br immcdite 
predecessor hid fled to accomplish 
handing on his power to his descend ants 
The year after his acccssion saw the 
capture of Sumina = Its Tearing citizens 
27 250 in number were camicd into exile 
and the country placed under an Assyriin. 
governor In re 727 camc the fall of 
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Carchemish, with which the history of the 
Hittites finds its end. The city became 
the seat of an Assyrian satrap, and the 
ford sero the Euphrates was henceforth 


under Assyrian control. Trade had 
definitely passed into Assyrian hands. 
But the northern kingdoms made one 


last struggle for resistance. Rusas I. of 
Van placed himself at the head of a great 
confederacy which included the Minni ot 
Lake Urumiya and Midas the Moschian 
in Asia Minor. Year after year the war 
lasted with varying fortunes. At last 
the time came when the Assyrians were 
victorious all along the line; their 
armies penetrated the barrier of the 
northern mountains, and the stron, 
fortresses of the enemy fell into t! 
hands, Even the Medic tribes had to 
submit to the conqueror. The power of 
Ararat was broken Tor ever; the Assyrian 
king had nothing further to fear from its 
tivalry. 

Sargon was now free to turn his face 
southward. The revolution which had 
placed him on the throne had cost Assyria 
the possession of Babylonia. Merodach- 
peladany the Chaldzan, had 


Babylonia rged from the marshe> at 
rapt een the! ead of the Persian Gull, 


and with his Aramezan fol- 
Jowers had made himself master of Babylon. 
‘When the fortune of war began to set 
against the nations of the north he did 
his best to prepare for the coming storm. 
Alliance was made with Elam on the east, 
and ambassadors were sent to Palestine 
in the west to stir up disaffection there 
and form a league against the common 
oppressor. All, however, was in_ vain. 
Before the confederates were ready, Sargon. 
had struck his blow. His tartan, or 
commander-in-chicf, took the Philis- 
tine town of Ashdod by storm. while 
he himself swept Babylonia with fire and 
sword. Merodach-baladan was driven 
back to his ancestral marshes and the 
Assyrian conqueror crowned king at 
Babylon B.c. 709. Five years later he 
was murdered and succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib on the x2th of ‘Ab? or July. 
B.C. 705. Brought up in the purple, 
Sennacherib neither the ability nor 
the tact of his father. His reign was to 
‘a large extent a failure. From the first, 
Babylonia waa in constant revolt, and the 

inted over it were 


dethroned either tar BP thee subjects or by 
the Elamites as soon as the Assyrian 
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garrisons were away. Elam, after so 
many centuries of seclusion thus once 
more entered the political world of 
Western Asia. With its help Babylonia 
continued to resist the Assyrian domina- 
tion, and though Assyria was apparently 
successful its strength was drained in the 
contest and Babylonia triumphed in 
the end. What Elam was to 
bracers Babylonia, Egypt was to Pales- 
i 1 _ Ethiopian princes had 
uered the valley of the Nile 
and put fresh id into the old kingdom 
ofthe Pharaohs. Lavish in their promises 
of help they induced the nations on either 
side of the Jordan to rise against the 
Assyrian. Hezekiah of Judah put himself 
at the head of the confederacy, secure in 
the strong walls of Jerusalem and the 
expectation of Egyptian aid. 

In B.C, uge army marched out 
of Nineveh under the command of the 

ing himself. Tyre, indeed, remained 
untaken, but Sidon was captured along 
with the other towns of the Phoenician 
coast. Judah was ravaged up to the 
gaten of its capital, but it was in vain that 

nnacherib called upon the Jewish king 
to submit. At Eltekeh 2 drawn battle 
was fought with the Egyptian forces, and 
when pestilence soon afterwards descended. 
upon the invading army, Sennacherib had 
no resource left but to return to Assyria. 
The rebellious vassal at Jerusalem re- 
mained unpunished, like Greece after the 
retreat of Xerxes. 

For the next few years Sennacherib 
had more than enough to occupy him in 
Babylonia and Elam. The great battle 
of Khalulé in 8.c. 689 brought matters to 
acrisis. According to the Assyrian annals 
the chariot of Sennacherib waded through 
pools ot blood and rode over heaps of 
alain. Countless numbers of Babyloriians 
and Elamites strewed the gfound, and 
the Assyrian victory was complete. But 
the Babylonian recon ee a_ different 

story, anc im the victory for 

gtaoss Bel of Babylon. As a matter 

Batyl of fact, the battle would seem 

to have been a drawn one, 

with the advantage on the side of the 

Ass) In the following year, when 

they appeared before Babylon. there was 

no force to resist them, and the holy city 

beakecocsry Aga Raperand pal Faved 0 to 
the ground. Its temples an 

, and its ruins choked the canals: 

The act of sacrilege and brutality made a 
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found impression upon the civilised 
Porld, and more than a century afterwards 
Babylonian historians held up the name 
of Sennacherib to execration. His right 
to rule was never legitimised. for it was 
never acknowledged by the Babylonian 
priesthood. When he was murdered by 
his two sons on the zoth Tebet. or De- 
cember, B.C, 681. his death 
was regarded as the righteous 
vengeance of heaven. Another 
son, Esarhaddon, was at the 
time commanding the Assyrian army on 
the frontiers of Armenia. "For forty-two 
the conspirators held Nineveh: 
then they fied with their followers to the 
Armenian camp, and a decisive battle 
took place in Cappadocia. on the 12th of 
Iyyar or April. The Assyrian veterans 
gained the day, and at the clow af it 
saluted Esarhaddon as king. At once 
he set out for Nineveh, which had no choice 
but to confirm the decision of the soldiery. 

Exathaddon, however, proved to be 
one ot the best of the Assyrian kings. 
At once he entered on a policy of con- 
ciliation. One of his first acts was to go 
in person to Babylonia and there wt 
about the restoration of Babylon. The 
temple of Bel-Merodach rose again trom 
its ruins, the priests were recalled trom 
exile, and Esarhaddon was acknowledged 
King of Babylon as well as king of Assyria. 
Babylon became the second city of the 
empire, where the king held court during 
part of the year. 

But an unexpected danger threatened 
both Assyria and the whole fabric of 
Asiatic civilisation, One of Sennacherib’s 
acts of folly had been to destroy the 
kingdom of Ellip, which formed a “ buffer- 
state” between Assyria and the wild 
tribes of the east. Cimmerians or Scyths 
from Southern Russia crossed the Cau- 
casus and settled in the devastated land, 
where they allied themselves with the 
Median oe 5. Puen ened ere 

imself confronte: 1 
Werld-ate northerners, who had oieera 
Assyria Armenia and attacked the bor- 

der cities of the empire. Public 
prayers were ordered to avert the danger, 
and finally a battle in Cilicia drove the 
invaders to the Greek and Lydian settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The supremacy of Assyrian trade was 
the next object of Esarhaddon's concern. 
All attempts at rivalry on the part of 
Phaenicia were suppressed for the future 








by the destruction of Sidon, and the 
building of a new Sidon, which was filled 
with Aw n colonists; while the tran. 
quil acy ine it 
tule was secured by the invasion of 
In Be. 074 Egypt: was 
divided inte twenty 
which was placed "un 
governor. Of all the kingdoms of the 
civihsed Oriental world Ekim alone re- 
mained independent. 

The Bedouins of Northern Arabia had 
been coerced into order by a punitive ev- 
pedition which penetrated through the 
trackless and waterless desert into the very. 
heart of the peninsula. The expedition was 
an amazing one, and is a remarkable proot 
of Esarhaddon’s milttary capacities and 
the excellence of the Assyrian comminssariat. 

The Egyptians, howe did not subaae 
fo Assyrian rule with equanimity. A revolt 
broke out, and while on the ch to 
suppres at Esarhaddon died on the rath 
of Marcheswan, or October, Ba. bO7, 
Hix empire was divided between bs two 
unash-shun-ukin recenving Baby: 
1 first 
wed ta 
the Babylomans 
being flattered by thn 
acknowledgment of thet 
But alter a tune 






































equality with Nineveh. 
Shamash-shum-ukin became mow Buby 
lonian than hissubjects, and indulged m the 
dream of restoring the ancient empire of 









Hammu whil the other side, 
aim to be his suzerau 
nd more articulate, Wath 


restless Elam behind Babyloma, sooner or 
later a conflict was inevitable, 
Ashurhampal, however, was no lover 
of war. He was fond of case and luxury 5 
his desire was to he a pation of art and 
literature, and to be known as the founder 
of the greatest fibrary in the world, 
The copy of an old book was the most 
ious spoil that could be sent te fom 
from a conquered city, and his seribee 
were busily employed in re-editing the 
ancient literature of the country anil 
compiling works for the use of students. 
If war broke out, he sent his generals to 
fight tor him while he feasted—or fasted— 
at home. 
Moreover, the earlier years of Ashurbani- 
pal’s reign’ were fully occupied in re- 
sing the attempts of Egypt to recover 
its freedoms. Time after time the Assyrian 
gurisons were withdrawn, only to be 
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ummedhately recalled to put down another 
revolt. Eventually, Thebes, the centre 
of disaffection, was utterly destroyed ; 
‘for days the Assyrian soldiers were en- 
lo! in hewing in pieces its temple- 
fortresses , two of 11s obelisks were carned 
to Nimeveh as trophies of victory, and 
the former capital of Egypt was reduced 
to a collection of mud-built villages 
The city never recovered from the blow 
The Cummenan hordes, taught by the 
lesson they had recerved m Ciicia, still 
respected j mm jan territory But Aimema 
and Lydia were each suffering at their 
hands, and each accordingly applied for 
help to “ the great hing” Ihe unwonted 
sight was seen at Nineveh of ambassadors 
from the Lydian Gyges and Sarduris IIT 
of Van, for whom an interpreter was <hffi- 
cult to find Assyii seemed to have 
reached the zemth of its power, the whole 
civilised world lay at its feet, and the will 
of its monarch was as the will of a god 
But the feet of the colossus were of 
clay Suddenly Babylonia burst ito 
revolt, with the armies of Clim behind 
it, and the other provinces of the empire 
A Golosses 218 train For long the issue 
with Feet trembled in the balance But 
of Clay the disciplined veterans of 
Nineveh and the wealth of its 
merchants finally prevailed Syma and 
Palestine returned to their allegiance, 
Babylon was invested by the Assyrian 
army and at last starved into surrender 
The Clamite forces were driven bach into 
their mountains, and Shamash shum-ukin 
burned himself amd the rams of his 
palice 
Igypt, however, was lost for ever. 
with the mercenanes he had hired from 
(ryges of Lydia, Psimmetichus had suc- 
ceeded in shaking off the Assynan yoke 
and founding the twenty-sixth dynuwty 
1iBeC 660 It was the St Luke's summer 
o1 Egyptian history An antiquaian 
revival dreamed of restoing both the 
art and the political power of the past, 
and for a while the imitation seemed 
successful The mnned temples were re- 
built, the masteipieces of ancient sculp- 
tune were closely copied, and the land once 
more enjoyed peace and prospenty The 
later Pharaohs of the dynasty even 
gTasped at the Asiatic empure of the past ; 
Recho made Palestine again the tnbutary 
of Egypt, and, hke Thothmes, so many 
centuries before, fixed the boundanes 
of his dominions at the Euphrates 
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But the Egyptian revival was evanes- 
cent It was effected with the hel; 
Greek mercenaries, and the wealth which 
filled the coffers of the Pharaoh was 
derived in part from the Greek traders of 
Naukratis = The Ei had entered 
the land, not again to quit it , the valley of 
the Nile was ceasing to be either African 

aes oF Asiatic, and was about to 
CF ie oben lowed Ege 
syna lowe: 
ws BC 650 fh to clam once more ited 
position as a world power The Elamite 
wars had ended m a barren victory for 
Ashurbanipal, Susa, the Elamuite capital, 
was indeed levelled with the ground, 
the tom! of 1ts kings had been desecrated, 
and the Elamite monarchy had ceased to 
est But the struggle had left Assyna 
in a state of collapse Its treasury was 
empty, and the bare mountains and 
ravaged fields of Elam were unable to 
replerish it, while its fighting-men had 
shed im the Babylonian revolt and the 
te wars, and none were left to fill 
ther places. When the Scythian hordes 
once more crossed the Ass: frontiers 
there was none to resist them Resust- 
Jessly they poured over the rich plains and 
cities of the empire, and penetrated as far 
south as the borders of it, where they 
were bouglit off by a bnil Calah, the 
subutb of Nineveh, was taken and sacked 
Nineveh was saved only by the stren; 
of its walls When Ashurban:pal died 
empue wd with it the kingdom of Assyria 
itself were tottering to their fall 

The end came in Bc 606 Sin-sar- 
ishun, the last Ass lang, bad vainly 
sought to check the growing power of 
hn satrap 'n Babyloma, Nabopolassar. 
Cyaxares of Media led his legions against 
the doomed city, aftur a protracted siege 
Noneveh was taken, its ruler slam, its 
people carried into captivity, its palaces 
and temples burnt with fire Ass’ and 
its empire had for ever from the 

guage of inst Babylonia and 
Dearie, Media divided the relics of its 
for Ever ©™Pre between them in 
605 BC Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar, 


tian empire 
ther shortly afterwards plzced the 
Babyloman crown upon his , and 
became the capital of 


tue Oucntal world. Great architectural 
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works were undertaken to make it a worthy 
successor of Nineveh, and it was surroun: 

by fortifications which made it well-nigh 
impregnable. Nebuchadnezzar showed him- 
selt as able in the arts of peace as he was 
tron of architecture and learn- 


in war, a 
ing as well as a pious worshipper of the 
gods. When he died, alter a reign of 


forty-three years, the sceptre 
dropped into feebler hands. The 
ptiestly party intrigued against 
the sovereign, and eventually the 
throne way usurped by Nahonidus. who 
seems to have represented the meicantile 
class, The heart of Naboniduy way in 
antiquarian pursuits rather than in the 
government of his kingdom. and the army 
was entrusted to his son Belshazzar. while 
no heed was paid to the growing disaffection 
in the country due to his attempt to 
centralise religious worship in Babylon. 

But a new power was rising in the East. 
In the closing days of the Assyrian 
empire the Aryan clan ot Periany had 
settled in deserted Elam, and had there 
revived the ancient kingdom of Ansan. 
They yielded a nominal obedience to the 
Median king, but for all practical purposes 
were independent. Their princes inter- 
married with the native Elamites, and one 
of them, Cyrus II., proved to be a military 
genius of the first order, By his overthrow 
of the Median monarchy, in 54) #«.. he 
became the master of ‘an empire which 
rivalled that of Nabonidus. The conquest 
of the Median empire was followed by that 
of Lydia, which placed Asia Minor at his 
feet, and for the first time brought Asia 
into direct collision with Gicece. 

Then, in 538 B.c.. came the invasion of 
Babylonia. “The Babylonian army way 
deleated neat Opis, and Babylon shortly 
alterwardy opened ‘its gates to the con- 

ucror, Nabonidus surrendered, and the 

cath of Belshazzar removed al} further 
opposition to the invaders. They had, in 
fact, been welcomed by an influential party 
in Babylonia itself. Cyrus was 


The Rise 


Persia 





Babylon . 
regarded by the priests ay the 
eat? instrument of Bel- Merodach’s 


vengeance on the godless Naboni- 
dus. and Cyrus was not slack in posing as 
the orthodox worshipper of the Babylonian 
god and the rightful successor of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The exiles from Judah and 
other countries equally welcomed the con- 
querer, in whom they saw a deliverer from 
their Babylonian masters. The later years 
of Cyrus were employed in bringing the 


lands vastward of Persia under his sway. 
When he fell) in’ battle against the 
Scythians, hy son Cambyses pursed his 
father’s career ot conquest and added 
Egvpt to the empire. The twenty-sixth 
dynasty ended in Psammetichus 11, and 
Egvptan independence was no more. 
But the Nile cast a spell upon its con- 
queror. He lingered in ity warmth and 
sunshine while revolt) was beguiming at 






















home. = The agian clan seed the: 
supreme power, and placed one of then. 
selves, Gomates by name, upon the deserted 
throne. On hi back from 








w 
Cambyses died by accident or desu, 
the line of Cyrus was estinet. At 

was found, however, in Danu 
Hystaspes. who, hike Cyrus, 





the sonal 
ehunied 
descent from the Achamentan Terspes. 


Gomates was murdered, and Darin 
chosen king in §21 wc. The earls 
years of his ren were occupied mn 
fighting against rivals and pretenders in 
yanous parts of the empe, But at ast 
Dans prevailed and his tivaly wert over 
thrown, 

Dans ascribed his victones to Abua- 
mazda, or Ormazd. the Aryan god. And 
it was indeed the Arvans and then god 

to whom the empire of Cyrus 
Alexandria ® ha dnow passed. Hts teconqtiest 
Birthalace of 1. Darius made the Persian 
Civitisation Y °% . : 

empire, the complete organisa: 
tion of which filled the latter yess of lis 
lite. The new empae touched the borders 
of Europe, and Greck colonies sent tuibute 

At inst the stagele lay between 
ans om Asia and the Aryans ut 
Europe, beween the Persians and the Greeks 
of Europe, who were destined to turn a 
fresh page in the Instory ol the world. die 
struggle closed with the deteat of Asia, The 
heritage of the old cwilsations, which 
Darius had united intoaungle whole, passed 
to Alexander the Macedoman, and Giveh 
kings sat on the thrones of Hammurabi and 
the Pharaohs. The foundation of Alexan- 
dria was the mark and seal of the new order 
in human history; East and West, Asta, 
Afnea, and Europe, all alike met and 
commingled there, but the founder came 
from Europe, and though the elements of 
its culture went back to the dawn of 
Oriental antiquity, the form which they 
received, the stamp which they bore, was 
that of Europe. In Alexandna the 
civilisations of the Enphrates and > 
were reborn and became European. 

AxcutBaly H. Saycr 
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BY DR. HUGO WINCKLER & LEONARD W. KING, M.A, 


BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


F the two civilisations developed in 
the two great river-basins of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Babylonian civilsation has unquestion- 
ably exercised the greater influence on 
the moulding of the conditions in Nearer 
Asia, though Greek civilsation, and in 
consequence thereof our own, hay been 
fess influenced by the latter than the 
former, It is not yet porsible to discover 
all the threads that were woven indirectly 
between Babylon and Greece, and the 
pathy are still unknown by which some 
ef the ideas and thoughts ot the earliest 
Babylonians reached the civilised nations, 
European as well as others. dwelling out- 
side the immediate sphere of Babylonsin 
culture. In order to characterise the 
connection of Greece with Babylonian 
civilisation, it is enough to point to the 
ome Bahylonian word borrowed by the 
Greeks, jaa, mina. As to the other 
aspect of the influence of the civilisation 
along the Euphrates, let us call 





Our H i 
attention to one of its pro- 
Frbrioale® ducts, which we still carry with 


us in our pockets—the watch, 
with its twelve divisions, ccrresponding 
to the ancient Babylonian divisicn of 
the day into twelve double hours. The 
yaths on which the Oriental world, lying 
apparently so far from us, established 
these connections with Europe are up to 
the present still shrouded in complcte 
obscurity. Thus, to take a single example, 


it is il a matter for investigation to 
what extent and by what channel the 
Jaws embodied in the Code of aU ADE 
0 have influenced date systems of 
Tegnlation. But in one striking instance 
the mythology of Babylon las survived 
in European behels, and the tack ot 
this connection may be tol- 
rows lowed ; for it as now generally 
itter ‘i - tabhed 
Bitte Admitted that (he fabheat ace 
comits ct the Creation and the 
Deluge were in great part derived tran a 
Babylonian somec. 
The decypherment of the cunedorm 
dol the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
y doutled 
time which our histori 
covers—that is to say, the period w 
survey by means of witten slocuments 
in comparson with that) which was 
regarded ay Instory for the distriets of 
Western civilvation, TH is true 
excavations on early Greek sites have 
yielded abundant remains of the My- 
cenwan and of pie-Mycenwan culture 
while recent discoveries in Crete have 
included hundreds of clay tablets in- 
scribed in the writing and language of 
an early Mediterranean people. Further, 
through periods cf pre-Minoan culture, 
the civilisation of the Mediterrancan 
races may now be traced back to the 
Neolithic Age. But in a more restricted 
sense of the term it may be said that the 
history of Greece can be followed back 
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to the seventh or eighth century Bc , 
while the oldest written records of Babylon 
and Egypt go back to the fourth millen- 
mum BC. The mterval which divides 
their first founders from the Donan 
migtation and the beginnings of Rome 1s 
therefore ay great as that which hes 
between out own day. and tho e of the 
beginnings of Hellenic history. 
The regions influenced by 
the civisation and histery 
of Babylon stretch far b- 
yond the countries watered by the two 
fivers, States which had reached so high 
a Stage of civilisation as these of ancient 
Babylonia could not exist without laying 
under tribute the neighbouring countries, 
and bestowing on them im icturn thea 
own achievements ‘Thus wc see in remote 
antiquity that Babyloma cneroached on 
Palestme, Aimema, Elam even Atala 5 
trading, conquering and depositing there 
her superfluous population and the pro- 
ducts of het civ thsation, but alse exposed. 
to the attacks of het bat batian nughbours, 
by whom she was often woisted ‘The 
lustory, thereloie, of the other states and 
nations of Ncaer Asia, taken all in all is 
wicuped 1ound that of Babylonia It is 
not mere accident that we possess few o1 
noaccountsof thes. except the Baby lonan, 
m consequence of which then histary 
scems to us influenced by Babylonia 

for ill the surounding nations Icokcd 
and were diawn towaid the seat of 
that civilisation whether they were 
anda its suptemacy or they imposed 
the own rake upon it) This ww mest 
cleaily demonstrated by the widespread 
we of the cuneiform wiitmg the most 
conspicuous achuvement ot the Baby- 
lonan intellect the development — of 
which has aheady hen traced and illus- 
tiated on page 205 by Professor Petrie. 
It was the svchick of — imtellectual 
antercottse m all Neatet Asta Lsaiy- 
where so fat ay our view at prescot 
extends, wemectit) im Elam in 
Armenta_andescnin the heart 
ot Asia Mino: In Palestine 
men wiote im cimeitoim letters, 
and must accordingly hic been ac 
quamtcd with the Babylonian lunguage 
and the Babylonian woild of thought. 
Tiven in Fevpt itself we shall find that 
the Babylonian witing and language were 
the means of intercom se with the countries 
of Westen Avia In fact, in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuttes RC. Babyloman 
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was the language of diplomacy and 
commerce, and its employment at this 
petiod throughout the Nearer East re- 
sembled very nearly the nse of Fiench 
at the present day. 

If a study of the development of 
Babyloma inplies m itself a History of 
almost all Western Asia the task will be 
still more complex when we censider that 
the history, comprising more than 3,00" 
years of a civilsed world surrounded 
by barbarians must shew the most 
varied succession of nationalities. It 
ts not one pecple that meets u in 
Babylonia as the bearer of the ‘ Baby- 
Joman ” civilisation , it 15 a long series of 
most heterogeneous nations belonging 
to various races, which ‘one after the 
othrr advanced into the gieat plan 
between the rivers, and lived out the rest 
of them existence unde: the dommmon of 
that civilsation The same hold. good 
of the adjoming countnes which weic 
subject to its civilising mfluence, although, 
fiom want of information, we cannot 
trace the fact <o clearly there 

Just as the great civihsations of 
s of antiquity have been developed 


en great rivers, the natuial 
psec hielways of communication, 
so natural mugrations take 
then ongin in wide regions of steppes 
which supply nomadic man with food 
for the animals by means of which he 
Ines For owing to the vast districts 
1equiied by a nomadic hfe, these extensiv¢ 
plams can contain and support com- 
paiatively few inhabitants Thus the 
oveigiowth of the population which 1s 
petiodically felt, compels the wandering 
tubes to seck ‘more productive lands, 
whither the simple but sturdy son of 
Nature is invited by the alluring splendour. 
of ciation, and by the prospects of 
an Casy victory ove: more effeminate 
and civilised 1aces 
Thiee such cradle» of the human tacce 
have to be considered in connection with 
the region of Babyloman ctvilsation— 
the European steppes, from which the 
peoples mugtated over the Caucasus o1 
round the Caspian Sea, and m the othe 
dnection through Asia Minor, the Inner 
Asatic steppes on the north-east, and 
Aiabia on the south and south-west 
Of these the fist district may be almost 
excluded from our inquiry, since the 
approach on thisside ts the most difficult ; 
mote mmportant is the Inner Asiatic 


CUNEIFORM, THE MOST CONSPICUOUS BABYLONIAN ACHIEVEMENT 
tablets illustrate the development of cuneiform wri 


These reproductions of Bal 
‘Sumerian picture writing witl 
scribed about ic. 450 


region. With regard to this and the 


European district, it must be noted that 
cach of the waves of peoples coming 


trom that quarter first beat against the 
states that were posted in front of Baby- 
lonia and were subject to her civilising 
influence—namely, those of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Elam and Syria. Babylonia 
thus presented against invaders from 
these directions a natural bulwark of 
buffer jes, and could not, therefore, 
be so easily overrun by them directly. 

On the other hand. the third district, 
Avabia, with its extensive steppes, from 
earliest times the home of robber nomad: 
immediately adjoins the territory of Baby. 
lon itself. “The only natural boundary 
here is the Euphrates; and the nomads 
could roam unhindered up to the towns 
built upon the right bank, even when a 
strong power attempted to Prevent their 

. crossing into the pasture 
odeorgr grounds lying east of the river. 
Babylonia It is a long stretch of frontier, 

. running in_ places through 
wide steppes, which the Babylonian forces 
had to guard, and they were seldom able 
to defend the passage of the river against 
the nomads who pressed onward from 
Arabia. "It was from this quarter that 
Babylonia was exposed to the most 
frequent and most lasting immigrations, 
and the nations who came from that side 

c “ 


writing, The first shows the 


i¢ cuneiform valents; the third is a memorial tablet of a governor of L1 rh, 
isle the second iy an inscription of Rerses, about Ht. 370. ts the ora 


0, in the mast modern form. 
took possession successively of the plain 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
But Arabia, so far as our knowledge 

was the liome of the nations 





tion, we designate as Semi 

The history of Babyloni: is in great 
part Semitic; that of the adjoining nation 

so far as they are subject to its 

influence, is also fargely Semi 

tic, or supplied in the man- 

ner stated from the two other 

storchouses of mankind, The Semites, 

highest ¢ ition 

It is true that in its origin 


is Semitic 


beliefs, to say nothing of less importan' 
elements of culture, were derived from 
the Sumerians, who at a very curly 

riod occupied the whole of South 
abylonia. But the Sumerian culture 
was adopted by the Semitic popula- 
tion to meet their own needs, and 
they brought to its development all 
that their natural gifts could produce. 
Even in the earliest times of which we 
have knowledge we may trace results of 
Semitic influence, and during the later 
historical periods it gradually became 
the preponderating element in Baby- 
Jonian culture. 

c 1585, 
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So far back as we can survey the history 
of Babylonia, its actors were largely 


com of Semites Accordingly, the 
distinct Semitic character of the popula- 
tion comes out m the , hovevei 


much other elements of population were 
mixed with the Semites It 1s, however, 
obvious that our histoncal knowledge 
cannot reach the begmning of 
Peet the Babylonsan culture he 
2 
Prehistory GTOwth of the means to hand 
down history, the introduction 
of a written language, must indeed pre- 
suppose a long course of development m 
culture It 15 a long cry from the 
picture-writmg of savages to the wntten 
ieports of campaigns and of the building 
of temples, such as the earkest Babyloman 
anserptons give us, and to the official 
records diawn up according to set forms 
belonging to the same period , and tt may 
be that the nations which reached that 
stage of devclopment worked longer at 
perlecting their mventions than the three 
thousand or more yeas during which we 
know that cuneiform writing was em 
ployed 
We shall see that the oldest records 
with which we aie yet acquainted come 
both fiom Sumeiany and Semite, 
These records show very cleaily the m- 
fluence of both the peoples who had 
settled im the valley of the Tigiis and 
Euplate, On the onc hand the m- 
seriptions of the carlest Samanan rulers 
which have becu recovered show lingurstt. 
ally numetous tracts of Semitic influence 
On the ether hand the carbest Semitic 
rulers of whom we have knowledge 
employ not only the Sumcrian method of 
wirting but also in great part the Sumerian 
languag for then inscriptions Ot a 
time when tha were no Semites or no 
Sumerians in Babylonia we have as yet 
no knowledge and it 1s still a matter for 
conjecture which of these two 1acey was 
frst settled in the country All that we 
can say with certainty » that 
Southern Babyloma was the 
and 
‘Seauiés contre of Sumertan influence, 
while xt 15 m Norther Baby- 
Jonia that the Semites weie tust settled 
It has 1ecently been suggested that the 
Semites may have been the easliet of the 
two 1aces to mhabit the country, and that 
thev succeeded in estabhshing themselves 
in Northen Babylomm, and possibly also 
an the south, where they hved a cpomaye 
veloped 


and agucultuial fem an um 
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Semernana 


state of civilisation Accoiding to this 
theory the Sumenans were the con- 
quering race, who before their invasion 
of the country, had already attamed a 
hugh level of culture and brought with 
them mto Babyloma not only the art of 
wnting, but also the method of fighting 
im close battalions of heavy armed men, 
and that, in virtue of their better we aj ons 
they impored the own higher civiisa 
tion upon the Semitic peasant population, 
whom they found in possesion of the 
country Ther conquest of Babylonia 
mught, on this theory be compared to the 
Dotan invasion in Greece or the Norman. 
conquest m England On the othe 
hand, it powible that the Sumenan 
preceded the Semrtes in their occupation 
of Babylonia and in that case tht con- 
quering ace was the less cvilsed of the 
two. essing into the country in ove 
whelmmg numbes they would gi dually 
have gained the upper hand in the noithern 
districts, and have absorbed the higher 
cavihsation of the conquaaed race — At 
present we have not sufficient evidence 
available fo, deciding definitely between. 
these confheting views he 
The tele carliest remains that have yet 
Babylonia D€N Incovered exhibit the 
Sumetians settled chiefly im 
the south while in the north we find a 
Semitic population pte, ondetating and 
borrowing for then wiitlen iccords both 
the scupt and language of than southan 
meehbeat 
he fist iccoids which we possess are 
composed in the non-Semitic Sumerian 
Janguage his Janguage 15 one ot 
the pimetpa) charactenstns of the 
ceatois of the Babvloman — crvihsa- 
tion the inventors of the cunetform 
chaiactas It 1 also the most valuable 
festimony to the 1aual smportance 
Tor long after men ccand to speak 
Sumerian, when the most heterogeneous 
nationalities had occupnd Babylonia, and 
ind gone the same way as the ancient 
Sumenans themeles, when the variéus 
Semitic peoples m the valley of the 
Kuphiates had played than part, when 
Persians Macedomans, or Parthians ruled 
thee down to the age immediately 
piecedmg the Christian’ era—Sumenan 
was sull used m Babylonia as a sacred 
religious language It played, therefore, 
a similar part to Latm, which has been 
the language ot the learned world and of 
the Church in the Middle Ages and modern 
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times; only, its survival m= this form 
extended over a period nearly twice a> 
long 

For considerable penods of their history, 
the Sumerians speak to us in insrmptions 
of ther own and thus the past of this 
rematkable people, from the close of whaw 
era the tradition of civilsation descands 
aman unbroken line to our 
own times has been in some 
degree resealed = Moreova, 
by the pescrsation of | the 
language, msctiptions and ichygieny texts 
ap the Sumerian tongue are mont hinds 
Mending over a ponod which compuses 
mow than three thousand years She 
most ancent of the natsc Siumenan 
records are the inscriptions of the kmgs of 
Lagash, and Sumerian continued to be 
wed asa living language under the later 
kings of Sumer and Ahkat 

With the msc of Babylon under the 
Western Semitic kings of the hist 
dynasty a great impetus was given to 
the maicascd employment of the Semitic 
tongue im the scriptions of the penod. 
and Sumenan giadually diopped out 
of general use, Tt can easily be imag- 
ined that ano the succeeding ages the 
language which was now only artificially 
preserved must have gone through stages 
hhe those of Latin in the Middle Ages 
for a revival inthe spmat of classicism, 
hhhe that of Latm by the Renassance 
was quite toreym to the Onental 
character Sumenan became there 
fo, mote and more conupt when 
wed by later ages The texts at 
filed with Semiticnsms the biter the 
ponod the mom the texts give the 
Impression that they were composed: ot 
words merely adapted and declined accord- 
ang to Sumenan that as to say the 
orginally quite distinct synti had been 
gvcrup Ub Stuncian evhilats the same 
features not meses as the monkish F atin 
but even as the Macarome burlasques 
only what was merely esting 
in the latter was scrously 
mended im the tomer 1 
we add the fact that the 
mor anuent the mripttons ate the mare 
ndeographi they are - that s eachsepatate 
word wisritten with a special hictoghs ph - 
we shall icalse that out mlormation as to 
the pronunciation of the old Sumenan in 
still very unsatisfactory We know the 
muanmg ot the old imscuptions indeed 
from the signs which ate jamultat to us 
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from their significance im Semitic texts, 
but wc iearn the Sumerian pronunciation 
of the words only from the statements of 
later centunics. 

Notwithstanding the numcou- terts 
that havc been recovered we can therciore 
arnyc at no certain conclusion as to many 
features of the language bat we may 
cstabhsh enough to show oughly the 
character of Sumerian one ot the oldest 
crvilsed languages of the world Jtas an 
agglutinatise language whose construe 
tron ts not dissimilar to that of the Turkish 
languages and thacfore completely 
diffrent from that of the Somitic tongues 
Tet the following Constincuion surve as an 





example caal Ur-Lagur Ingal Un gato 
e Anna iminaheta palace Ur 
Engur king Lt man e-Anna 

he built genitive particle aman the 


palace of Ur-Engin the hing of Ur the 
builder of the (temple) ¢- Anna Ine 
connecting genitive which mm Samitic as 
im English, stands b tween palace and 
Ur-Engw gocs to the end of the whole 
expression which therfore composts 1 
conn ted whole scroathng ih a Gaiman 
compound wor in the same 
hractatans way that which ts the most 
1 | Mportant word and theretorc 
placed at the heginming of our 
sentences the designation of plaa 9 
( ta)comes at theend — We must notice 
ako the pouphrasis of a Semitic parnaph 
by galu Mita man he built 
All attempts to estabhsh an affinity with 
any language of the ancient world even 
with the vanous languages of the nexgh- 
bourmg natrons oF of these stil living 
are precanious —Phoncucally Sumaian 
had already become to some catent 
corrupt, even as exhibited in the catlist 
mscuptions that have been recovered. 
Most words show only simple syllables ai 
vowel and consonant o consonant vowedl- 
consonant the dest of which has usually 
been lost, and a great nuniber of otigmnally 
distimet words are agam  phonctically 
assimilated Sumerian has thus ben worn 
smooth in the same way as Chmese 
We know nothmg of the lustory of 
Bahyloma betore we alfBady hnd Sumer- 
tans and Semites both settled im the 
countty and both spht up into groups of 
independent city-states One conclusion, 
however «an be diawn with perfect 
certainty trom the analogy of similar 
relations nd of later times — The develop- 
ment of cribsation was not possible in an 
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adsiln and peacetul twihght on the tertile 
banks ot the Euphrates The same tela- 
tions of hostility and inendship which we 
nnd later between the population. of 
dufierent distnets, and which exist between 
all civilsed peoples not separated by 
insuperable difheulties of communication 
must have existed even in the stl dark 
age~ of Babyloman history Even then 
there mast have been trade between the 
diftetent: places the hings of separate 
eis must have exchanged commun a- 
tions, and have made war on one another 

Whue the dark veils hited by means 
at histoncal documents- that as by 
inscuptions to be rechone T among the 
Most anarnt monuments of mankied 
whichspeak to us in words —Semites meet 
us as inlets of the northern distri tym the 








yan ot the 
Fupliates and 
figs By the 
tam Semites 


we dusignate 
my weotlance 
woth the table 
of mations 
in Genesis, 
chapters, the 
wou of Laces 


whith spoke 
the same 
onan ay the 


Hebrews there 
aclade Din the 
posterity of 
Shem It mas 
Te tated: tha 
since the intsos 
doetion of this term the ttt bas bet 
tatublished that some of Che aidons ther 
cLostd among the desendants of Shem 
thd net speak Semitic, heweva the 
destination is now umsetsally accepted 
We may regard Atabia as the home ot 
te Semttes. imdeed oun geographic 
flounds no othe: land can be taken into 
consideration Arabia stp 
to the present day the land 
whete Semites have kept ther 
punts of tace and where thes 
live undet the same conditions and in the 
same stage of civilisation as then kinsmen 
who in the fourth millennium belore the 
Chnstun era, attained the object after 
which then descendants sigh, thes wen 
the neh civihved lands which wen 
tettamly richer and better culuvated then 
than they ate now The only toads on 


‘where they were found 10 amazing 
elevated x! 
figaeex 





Arabia the 











SEPULTURE OF EARLY BALYLONIA 
Glaxed clay coins discovered 10 the twins of Warka the an 
Pundance 





ey forming panr’s contain, 
id were Gnusbed with a thik giaging o tich geen enamel 


wluch nomic nitiens could mygate tem 
Arabia led to Syia and Palestme On thy 
other sides the country & strounded by 
the sea and ao mgnanen westward or 
eastward ptesuppescs that the peaph 
posessed ships and had theretote passed 
fram the stage of nemadiam on the steppe 
te that of a scttled Ite or at deast: haut 
taken up fshing although this 


eeeae, industry can support only a 
Sars -mall people No emi thon 





on a Large se ile took phic thon 
from the south of Arita but when the 
hingdom oof Sabaand the onavenm an 
athance with ot had produced a sent ot 
cWvilsation, there was cmgnatian te: Mine t 
and Abyssinia The real tebe howesen ot 
Semite migration set toward worth 
Wee ao postmen te deterinme 
rouunly the 
coutsc aml the 
hate ot the 











lita moges 
trons dat we 
eur fy ther 


teguamng and 
end with tote 

whe wendy 

tor those ot the 
hist we ike panted 
tha grates 
fent upon con 
eetmte  ddas 
tout as oa 
watuect eon 
ener ot 
uyer papa 
Tition ol the 


at Eres 
ed with 1 
embrssed and sculptuted 


Th 











conntiy ant 
moest on the state ot cayale ann und 
conditions el lite tema: —umibir, te 
fF opeated toc samiber intersal of time 
We ean distinganh altagether three 
and) po sthly town ae et Somitte ng 
tion toward the north the latte 


begin with that one ahuch as trieecable 
an the full hght ot dusters as the Arable 
This culminate dan the conqae sts of Islan 
Tt begins somewheac im the seventh at 
nighth century Ke when the advance of 
the Araby mte sytii ois demonstrable 
‘This ts proce el by the Aramaan, and w 

Can agam roughly determine its ty gia 
mings Fiom the ftteenth to the thirteenth: 
centuries BO we tind Mesopotamia alieady 
flooded by Aramaan nomads — the add 
vance of these tiles must have therefor 
begun somewhat carler The Canaanite 

Hebraic nagration precedes this, and a 
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BABYLON AS IT APPEARED AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS 


Thus picture of ruin and the uttermost dexola! 
(SPER) ab 


ton permission from 
ows the rants of Babylon in the frat half oftheninetreataceatury before they were duttrbed 


a result, we find that shoitly before 20ov 
RC, a population, to be described as West 
Semitic, or Canaanitic, was m pos<ssion 
of Babylonia Lastly, at the very dawn 
of Babylonian history as revealed to us 
by the remains thac have been recovered, 
we find Semites settled in Northern Baby- 
Toma, and engaged in acquiring the elc- 
ments of Sumerian crvihsation om their 
southern neighbours = It 15 not unlikely 
that the original home of tnese Semitic 
Babylonians was also Arab and that 
then settlement on the banks of the 
Euphtates was due to a migration similar 
to tho which 
took place at 
later times 
But, for fing 
the date at 
which this 
catlcst migra- 
lion may pos- 
sibly have 
taken place, 
the evcava- 
tion in Baby- 
Joma have as 
yet furmshid 
no evidence 
Thee aie 
the four great 
groups of Se- 
muitic peoples 
who have in 
succession pio- 
duced great 
cff cts upon 
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The Struggle of the Nations 
by excavations 

the history of the Nearer East = It 
must be noted however, that any 
calculation as to dates can give only 
approximate results and that obviously 
a sharply defined division of the several 
mugiations 15 mpowible In the migra- 
tion of 1aces one wave pushes another 
before at and the last portions of a 
gieat gioun of nations may be still in 
movement when the vanguard of the next 
1s already di wing near As an example, 
we my cite the case of the Hebrews and 
Atam eaas about the middle of the second 
millennium P¢ The mmigiating Western 
Semites of the 
vecond migra 
tion found 
existing in 
Babyloma a 
tughly devel- 
oped) cruilixa- 
tion, which 
they adopted 
hhe every bar 
buous people 
in similar 
circumstances 
and its instr 
tutions weie 
valtd for them 
Wherever 
our secords 
speak to us, we 
find in Raby 
Joma a number 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF NIPPUR THE CITY OF ENLIL Of towns whose 
‘Nippur was the principal religous centre of the whole of Babyloom 


divine cult was 


BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


1 h reputation, and whose import- 
eon the centre of Ingh-road-, pei 
the focus of mtercourse and civihsa- 
tion, was maimtained throughout all 
history. We shall mention here the most 
nnportant, following the Euphrates apward 
from the south Endu,or Abu Shahrain, 
the seat of the Ea cult ; Ut, o1 Mukaysar, 
the town devoted to moon-worship in 
Southern Babylonia, Lagash, also called 
Shir-pur-la, with phonetic reading of the 
ideographic style of whiting mathed by 
the mounds of Tello, and known to us by 
the excavations of the French consul, De 
Sarvec and a town not tar from Tello on 


known to have been the prinetpat religious 
centre of the whole of Paty ona. In 
Northern Babylonia the most tmporiant 
towns are Babylon, the city of Marduk, 
which did not assume the chet We 
until later, Kish and Opi, in the 
neighbourhood of the lata city ot 
Seleucia, and Kutha ot Tell Toth, 
the city of Nergal, and mae to the 
north Mppar or Abu-Habba, the Sun. 
town of Northern Babylonia, and Dur- 
iu, with the cult of Anu probably 
matked by the mound of Det Funthet to 
the noith begins the steppe ot Musope 
tamta and we now meet on the banks of 








‘Ur was an it city-state of Southern 
the “toost anclout past when frat t appears tm 


the other bank of the Shatt el-Hai, whove 
name 1s expressed by the signs Gish-khu, 
but was probably pronounced as Umma. 


‘The rulers of this city waged a constant 
warfare with the early kmgs of Lagash, 
and their hustory 1s typical of that of the 
early Babyloman city-states. Further, 
Ism, which was late: the seat of a Baby- 
loman d: sty , Larsa, o1 Senkereh, where 
the South Babylonian sun-cult hid its 
seat; Erech, Uruk, or Warka the seat 
of Nané-Ishtar; Nippur or Niffer, the city 
of Enlil, which has been examined 
by Amencan excavators, and 1s now 


RUINS OF THE FAMOUS BIBLICAL CITY, 
and 


“UR OF THE CHALDRES 

hike others in the Mesopotamian valley a town of 
Tt was the sent of the worship of Siz, the moon got 
the Tigts, gong up stream, the important 
towns of Ashur, or Kala Sheigat, (alah 
Kalkhs, or Nimrud, and Ninevch at a much 
later period of the greatest importance 
a> capitals of the kingdom of Assyria. 
More easterly, toward Media, hes Arhail, 
or Arbela, now Erbil, which commands 
the East Assynan country, the district 
between the Upper and the Lowe: Zab. 
Here the roads to Media and the place» 
on Lake Urumiya converge Returning 
to the district between the nvers, we find 
the Smjar range of hills, certamly once 
ceeupied by towns, even if nothing has 
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hither to been definitly settled on the pomt. 
The great steppe ‘of Mesopotamia become, 
agam suitable for considerable settlements 
in the two valleys of the Khabur and 
Belikh Here thie are a number of 
Intherte unesplor d “tuly”"~thet 1 sites 
of towns nov cov red by carth, and ring 
Babylonia’s 7 the form of rounded mounds 
messi above the surrounding plain 
Popsiation Harran, the moon-eity m_ the 
upper valley of the Beltkh, was 
th. most mmpartant and flomished intl 
vate period 
{hese uc by no means all the chef 
towns of the region of Babyloman er ths - 
tion On the contrary we cannot picture 
to owsclves the density of the sctth- 
ments with which all the districts that 
come under our note¢—i we omit the 
puts of the steppe whac wate was 
defaent —wae then covend = Babyloma 
it {he time of her prospaity was lhe 
Tgypt, cultivated an ao manna which 
resembles gardcning more than our notions 
of agicultwe, and was propo tionately, 
covered with settlements Thc towns 
which we have named atc only those 
whith have played a patticulaily pro- 
minent 16!e thiough then political and 
ithgious importance, o1 of which we hive 
considerable knowledge in consequence 
of excavations on thei sits Thee are 
besides countless otha “ tell." which are 
still awaating the spade of the cvcavator 
On the assumption that the Sumarans 
fst occupied the whole of Babylonia, 
Yon displacement by the Semites may be 


described as folloas We may suppose 
that the Semitic immigrants occupied the 
country m the same way as at a later 
pened then kinsmen who followed them 
the Chaldeans and the Hebrews. can be 
showa histoncally to have taken posession 
of Babyloma and Canaan They pressed 
into the open country, where they main- 
tamed then position half on sufferance. 
halt by force, and gradually gamed posses- 
sion of the towns and thus ther supre- 
mary osu the whole country was secured 
Instead of nomads they were then setthd 
townsfolk who adopted the civilsation 
of the country unconditionally Politucally, 
an important change was thus effected m 
them [he free nomads, under the head- 
ship of a shetkh, became the subyects of a 
hing for their icacer turned the existing 
Insitutions to lis own advantage more 
quickly than his “brothers” who fol- 
loucd lum = We must, then, assume that 
there wee gradually formed a series of 
Separate city states corresponding to the 
old Sumerian centres of civiltsation m the 
chstiicts which were occupied by the ses eral 
mvading tribe, ~ They had 


ener scaicely taken possession of 
by Senites these when them hings—just 


like the separate tubes in the 
nomacic era, so far as they were not con- 
nected by “blood relationship’ —hecame 
natutal nvals, and the struggle between 
them necessarily began and continued until 
it ended in the subjugation of the one by 
the other, and m the gradual formation 
of one or more great empucs 





THE KHAEUR A HISTORIC RIVER OF MESOPOTAMIA 





A truatary of the Tigris, at Arbau the site of Shadzkanas, which was the capital of an Aramean prance 
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EARLY STATES 


WE should nataralh espect te nnd as 

the cathest monuments of Babylonia 
inscriptions of kings of the various great 
tawns which were at war with one another 
Thr expectation has been fultlad by ae 
Most recent discoveries Small as they 
are In comparison with What may still be 
won from the soil they are amply sufh- 
cent lo give a pictine of the pohtucal 
Conditions of the period 

The eatlest mscpuons hitherte known 
ate those of kings of Lagash m Southern 
Babvionta, of Kish, and of the city of 
Gwh-khu, or Umma, whose rulers we find 
at wat with each othe: and alternately 
gaming the upper hand. There i. no 
object in following them mmutely, or in 
attempting to arrange in chronological 
order all the names of rulets that have 
been recovered But a sketch may here 
be givenof the prmerpal tacts 


Lat that have been established. 
Priest-Kings TOE 1eull of thee wary the 


development of Jaiger hing: 
doms; fot the hing of the victorious town ts, 
teckoned the lord of the subjugated princes, 
who call themselsis " Patest.” «1 priest 
kings. In the cathest pertod we know 
that Lugal-shag-engut, patest of Shn puta 

or Lagash. was the contempoias of Me- 
“thm, king of Kish, tor a mace-head has 
been discovered at Tello, bearing an mscrip: 
thon of the latter king. which accords his 
rebuilding of the temple of Ningnon at 
Lagash at the time Lugal-shag-engut was 
pates of that city. We mas sec in this 
fact evidence that Me-silem exercised 
suzeramty over Southern Babylonta. anc 
It Was m consequence of His position as 
over-loid that he was called mas arbitrator 
in a dispute between the cities of Lagash 
and Gish-hhu, o1 Umma. 

The history of the mvalry which existed 
at this period between these two naghbout- 
img cities may be summatned. as it 
typical of the relation- existing between the 
early city-states. After a treaty of dehnuta- 
tion between their respective territories bad 
been drawn up under the direction of Me- 
sthm, a stele was vet up to commemorate 








OF BABYLONIA 


the fixing of the boundary. and pete 
ensued hetween the Ovo cites tor several 
generations But at length ae ambigeas 
pater of Goh-Ahu, named Ust temaved 
the stele and invaded the plan et Pagash 
where he steceeded in) conquers tnd 
holding a tertile distact named) Garcia 
But be was defeated by the men ob Dagast, 








s and his sthcmsot, a faa t 
Bivatry hamed Pnakath, | coneduded 
City-States with Eannatim patest ot ba 


ash asolumn treaty concen 
the boundary between then cates whieh 
stil preserved upon the tamons | Stel ol 
Vulttaes on the Ponsa ol which an 
Ulustiation is given on page 262 01 this 








woth A deep boundary ditch was ding 
the old stele was restored and a new 
one setup beside it and Frtakallt 





agced to pay heavy dithute mn grat 
tor the supply ol the great temples un 
Lagash. Agam ther was a petted of 
peace, baton Rannatam’s death, Cuumma, 
the successor of Enghall. broke the treaty 
by detroving the fonter ditches and 
breaking te steles aim pieces. but he 
appears to have been deteated and kept 
mocheck by Rannatum P, the reigning 
patest of Lagash fn the reign of Lite. 
amcna the son and successor of bannatum, 
fresh fouble arose in comseqnence af tants 
on the part of the man ob Gosh-hlia, and 
peace was restored only afta 
of a pitched ee and ve 

; captiae of the datter city by 
Renire  eatcanuina. who busi loth 
role Gash-hhu through a governor and ede 
mrnstrattse affects appomnted by lamse lt 

The history of Gntehine and) Pagash 
Mlasteates He mide pendent position enjosed 
by the scpasate cities of Babylonia at this 
cally ported cand rt abe enables us te 
watch the process by means of wlucls the 
mere powarul of two mexhbounng atics 
an process of time succeeded in gaining the 
avcndancy But the temporary charactet 
of these political combinations 3s abe well 
ustrated by the sequel. form the reign 
of Urnkagina, who stvled himself King 
of Lagash, Lugal-raggist, the patest ol 
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Gh khu, succeeded? in capturing Lagash, 
which he laid waste, destroying 1ts tem: 
and putting tty inhabitanfs to the sword, 
In consequence of this victory and of bi 
suuccesse> against other cities in Southcrn 
babyloma, he claimed the title of “ King 
of the fand’’ Other rulers of this eatly 
time whose period cannot be exactly 
stated, are Lugal kigub-nidudu and Lugal- 
havalsi, kings of Erech and of Ur, Enshag- 
hushana, a king of Southern Babylonia , 
and Urumush and Manishtusu, who reigned 
tn Kish at a time when that city was at 
the height of its power 

The carhest empue in the proper sense 
of the term was formed 
with its capital in the city 
ot Agade, under whose kings 
the Semitic inhabitants of 
Northern Babylonia for the 
fust time succeeded in en- 
torcinz theit authority over 
the whole country At this 
tune the South Babylonian 
patesis were subject to the 
sovereignty of the North 
Babyloniaa kings of whom 
Shargam shat-al, usually 
called Saigon, and his son 
Naram Sin are known to us 
by a number of imscrp- 
tions The first of the two 
\tvies limself King of 
Agade m North Babylonia 
and had therefore con- 
quered the south fiom 
thee and accounts of lus 
1agn and that of his son 
ptose that they «extended 
thei victorious carect over 
Neaiar Asia so far as it 
evc1 came unda the influ 


‘They 1uled not 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia, but Sytia 
and Palestine Sargon indeed, 15 cad, mn 
a late copy of an insciiption to have saikd 
out into the Mediten anean, and an attempt 
has been made to prove that in Cyprus 
auc to be found traces of the influence of 
Babyloma from the most ancient times 
But, although this theory 1s now disproved 
by recent discoveries it 18 certam that 
he extended his conquests to the Sytian 
coast Wars with the northern bai bazans 
necessatily followed, as well as expeditions 
tothesouth In thi, way a great Semitn- 
Babvioman empue was tounded embtac- 
ing the whole of Nearer Asta The name~ 
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wo 
AN EARLY KING OF LAGASH 
ence ot Babylonian culture The status of a Semenan royal person 


of Saigon and Naram Sin mark, therefore, 
the zenith of the power attamed the 
easher Semitic mhabitants of Babylonia 
This 1s shown by purely external evidence 
for their mscriptions are in distinction 
from those of Southein Babylonia, com- 
posed in Semitic . 
Of the later patesis of Lagash, Gudea 
[see ilustration on page 270 of this work} 
may be specially mentioned, owing to the 
number and length of his inscnptions, 
which bear witness that the dominion of 
Babyloman civilisation was as wide as all 
accounts make out He had the maternal, 
for his buildings brought fiom distant 
countrics cedar fiom Ama- 
nus, stone for his statues 
from Aiabia os Sina: This 
% a proof of the eatent of 
peaceable intercourse at 
that time It» noteworthy 
that ( udea did not awurr+ 
the title of king 20 that we 
may probably regaid him 
and hi immediate prede 
cessor ay still acknowledg 
ing the suzciamty of the 
northein kingdom founded 
by Saigon of Agade The 
fame of Saigon and his 
pohtical achievements was 
handed down to the latest 
times ¢\¢n when men wei. 
not altoxther cleatly in 
formed about him Saigon 
of Agade became a legen 
daty hao and when the 
last. lang ot Babylon 
Nabonidus found an m 
scription of his son Natam 
Sm and asked his learned 
men for information as to 
its date they could give 


metely *eof Lagesh an wmportant city state him no cotiect answer, 


and finally 1echoned an age of 3 200 vears 
before Nabonidus himself —that 1, about 
3800 BC a Baws which they considerably 
overestumate In arniving at this very 
early date it 1» probable that the scribes of 
Nabonidus reckoned ay successive many of 
the early local dynasties of Babyloma which 
had ruled contempoianeously If, as 15 
now certain we mut reject this veryearly 
estimate of the period of Sargon’s ru'e, 
at 1s difficult to ascertain hy date with 
accuiacy It 1s probable, however, that 
no sey long period ted the empire 
which he founded an Northern Babyloma 
from that of the kings of Sumer and 
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Akhad, om_ thew circumstances 
we mat conclude that he did not 
live at a period earher than 2500 
BC or 2700 BC 
Within the sphere of the Baby 
{oman civilisation at one time 
hghting with the sukis ot Baty 
foma at another submitting to 
them as can be best 1e Used by the 
testimony of the Assynaneia there 
sue then Elam with ts borda 
state of Einutbal and the tubs 
mhibiting the mount nnous dis 
tuets extending from Vedie to 
Cappadocra Jo the north cut 
of it Iyed the bubasains ot th 
(Umman - Winda the = Mand 
hordes the Bibviomin Ses 
thins” and the imbibitints of UR NINA RING OF LAGASH 
Gutum or the district of the tye bes relief hom Tello now in the Lonvne shows the kan stout 
Kutr” We posess an mscuption 6 C 0% performug a retixions ceremony 1 tht temple of Ningu se 
ol one of the hings of the list lind and formed an anti d 
named country, im the langu rg put of Che empite toun led by 
and style of the Naim ‘in Sugon of \Qide | \valur aay 
yxziod, about a votive oftcrms Have been more accessible to: 
m Babylonia, probably in Sup the cule Bibylonins than 
pu, similar to the dedications Hitler tothe Assyinins or even to 
of foregnes to the Grck \ ws Un the south there amist 
oracles Toward Asia Minor, hive then navigation on the 
beginning in Cappadocia, hes Postian Guilt to Diliman the 
the district of the ‘ Khatt:’” hind of Babtam wis sitaated 
and ‘ Hittites” who were soon within the sphere of Babylon un 
to make themselves ict in intasts and his Jett menu 
Babylonia and were to change ments in cunaterm char ictas 
ee aed of Rabylonrin Ttow abo hudly smygimibh 
ustory by bringing the powu- that Guder obtamcd his stone 
ful dynasty of Hammar thi to ayyaymerorincety state from Wagin xcept by set 
in_end = Northern Palestine of Lay From & scnlp The numerous monumaits of 
meets us es “the western MedfammentimtheLouwre ta rad displiy tbat te clint 
cal perfection” Phe Girst 
Inscuptions wd monu 
* ments of the kin. of 
Tygish we indead vary 
rack but Liter a stags 
icached which com 
parible fa thul of the 
old anpae im Egypt 
Lhe mscriptions of 
Sargon ind “arom Sin 
wittion moon preulur 
omnimental script and 
the statues of Guder 
dixpliy great shill 
Countless documents 
concerning the m mage 
meant of temple and 
estates dating from this 
RUINS OF AKKAD PERHAPS A SUMERIAN CITY period have been dis 
oof Sumer and Akkad gained the supremacy m Babylonia aboat re 230 Covcicd on the ste of 
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sh Such ws Babylonia, its range 
ind its civilisation, in the third millennium 
BC, when it 1eached, perhaps, a higher 
stage m the development of art and culture 
than was attained for many centuries later 
The last inscmptions of the patesis of 
Lagash known to us, the direct descendants 
of Gudea, partly contain dedication, to 
new kings, of whom many 1n- 
semiptions are extant fiom 
arr towns in Southern and Northern 
Babylonia These rulers term 
themselves ‘ Kings of Sumer and Akkad ” 
and their scriptions, at least the South 
Babyloman, like those of Lagash, are com- 
posed in Sumerian We have thetefore 
to notice a great alteration since the pre- 
ceding cia North Babylonia has vielded 
the supremacy to South Babyloma The 
Aings of Ur iule Babyloma in the place of 
those of Agade, for even the noth 
belongs to them, as imsciptions found 
there prove cleatly enough 
We have in this kingdom of “Sumer 
and Akkad” to distinguish generally 
between thiee dynasties The fitst of 
which the kings Ut-Engur and his son 
Dung: are best known to us, was 
termed the Dynasty of Ui, after the title 
and seat of government The numeious 
inscriptions of the two kings tell us only 
about the erection of temples in all the 
mmpottant towns of Babylonia but do not 
contam information as to them political 
activity and power It follows howcrer 
fiom the dispossission of the Semitic 
overigns of Northen Babyloma that 
they must have largely encroached upon 
them teriitory and a recently-dicovered 
chtonule definitely moves that such was 
indeed the case = We Teain fiom this docu- 
ment that Dung: who succeeded his father 
UrEngut the founder of the dynasty 
undeitook active operations against the 
north and finally broke the power of the 
Semitic rulety who had inhented the 
empire built up by Sargon ot Agude and 
Dynasty of his son, Naiam-Sin We leain 
ae Of the that he succeeded in captur- 
Chaldess” 8 and sacking the city of 
Babylon, and he ~ 1 
to have laid hands upon the treasures 
which had been accumulated in Esagila 
the temple of Maiduh, the citv-god of 
Babylon Moreovel, it» related tnat Dung: 
cared gieatly for the ctty of Enidu which 
1s described in the chronicle as having still 
stood at this period “upon the shore of 
the sea ’"—that 1s to say, upon the Persian 
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Gulf whose waters had not yet receded 
owing to the detritus cared down by the 
Euphrates and deposited at 1% mouth 

In Dungi’s care for Endu to the detn- 
ment of Babylon, we may see evidence of 
the Sumenan reaction maugurated by the 
dynasty of Ur in Southern Babylonia 

mst the Semitic supremacy of the north, 
Th new record proves that Esagila 
the temple of Babylon, had ahleady begun 
to 1sal the more ancient shrine of Nippus 
the seat of Enid, as the most sacred temple 
of Babylonia The Semitic rulers of Sar- 
gon's dynasty had doubtless lavished then 
offerings at the shnne of Marduk, which 
haa consequently gained m_ prestige and 
impoitance and had acquired the sanctity 
and influence of a national shrine The 
blow which Dung: stiuck at ity very 
existence was thus the outcome of a con- 
sistent pohey for by sacking Babylon, 
and carrying off the treasures of ity temple 
he demohshed the existing symbol and 
sanction of northern rule The revolution 
which Ur-Engur and Dungy cariied out was 
thus not only political but was also based 
upon a 1acial and seligious movement 

Moteovet Dungi did net confine him- 
self to a destructive policy for he at once 
set about the task of substituting 2 
ARiva’ Ttlonal shrine which should 
‘ss far a coumlerweight {9 ie. 

jormcr influence of lon 

Babylon sod by its position and. A5s0- 
ciations should as wt the transference 
of power to the Sun iin districts of the 
south For th. pu px hr selectei 
Fidu_ the oldest and most sired shrine 
of the Sumenans which was situateden 
the extreme south of Babyloma Here 
we may conjecture he deposited the 
temple treasu es from Esagila and, by 
ievising the splendou: of the ancient 
Temple of Enkr, he furnished Southern 
Babyioma with a shrine which he hoped 
would 1val the fame previously enjoyed 
by that at Babylon 

The building inscriptions of Ur-Engur 
and of Dung: which have been recovered 
are evidence of the extent of the empire 
founded by these two earliest kings of 
Sumei and Akkad for they prove that 
then imfluence was not confined to 
Southern and Northern Babylonia, but 
extended also to Elam Moreover. the 
date-formulz which have been recovered 
upon tablet, and date-lsts of the penod 
prove that Dung: undertook other mil- 
tarv expeditions after his subjugatien 
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of Northern Bal yloma m the cffoit to 
uxtend the boundarns of his kingdom 
The fragment of a dynatx chronick 
which has recently becn identined amons 
the tablets trom Nippur proves that the 
dynasty of Ur lasted for 117 scars ind 
in additton to Ur Fneur ind Dang 
compricd the reagns of Bui Sin Gunt 
sim and Ibi Sin these five rulers fotlow 
ing one another in direct succession 

The dynasty ot Li was dnectly sic 
ceeded by that of In which took its 
name from the city forming its « ypital 
The new dynostie 
chromck states con 
enscly thit the supre 
mucy of Ui was over 
thrown and that Isin 
took its kmgdom We 
my therefore infer that 
Isin obtained the hege 
mony among the Biby- 
lonrin cities as the 
result of 1 wat with 
Ur mn wach Ibi Sin 
was overthioun by 
Ishbr Ura who rounded 
the dynasty of sin 
and reigned for thirty 
two years He wis 
folloxcd m_ducct suc 
cession by Gimul ishu 


Tain - Dagan Ishime 
Dagan and J obit 
Ishtar We possess 


short scriptions ot the 
two last kings named 
in the above It but 
they thiow no hght 
upon the histo1y of the 
period From the tact 
that Litt fshtar was 
succeeded by Ur \antb 
who 1s not stated in 
the chromecle to have 
‘been his son or brother 
we ma} portly mfer that the latter 
touped ¢ e throne = =About this period 
we know that anothcr son of Ishmc 
Dagan namcd Finnatum = held the 
office of high priest in the temple of the 
moon god at Lr which was then undkr 
the protection of a certain Gungunu 
king of Lr who also Uiaimed the tths 
of King of Lana and King of 
Sumer ind Ahkad It has therctore 
been suggested that at the end of Libit 
Ishtar’s 1egn an inxasion of Babyloma 
took place posibly trom Elam which 





GUDEA THE PRIEST KING 
Gudea was the most famous pate 
Soderhusruleearly Babyloomnart reached tazeath 1714, 


overthiew the dimat lin ot Ian Timm 
tum who would nitur lly hive sticcceded 
his brother im the cvent of the batter 
dymgz without pei may hive scucht 
nhig with Gungann whe hut tik 
advantage ef the polite disturbances 
toot up ou andepen tent: kang tor. nm 
Lr and Tusi However ds mu th 
won lew from the thom that ta 
Nimib occuped the throne of Esmond 
Miter Loreen of twenty aight years was 


succeeded by his sen Bur sin bho 
his g andsons 


Het Kashi and brother 
Whose mune ha ont 
been recovered OF the 
five succeeding rulers 
the num ol one andy 
Taliban ow known 
with catunty ud 
since none oat thes 
Tule ue recorded an 
the chronek to hive 
been telited ats pos 
shi. thu cikh wis ot 
usmpaoand thit a 
pentiod of tronbh ind 
umest followed the 
ragn of La Nambs list 
descend int 

Enh) bimregned tor 
twenty fou yous but 
Ins predecessor rnc 
only for six months 
ind the seagns al bis 


three successors biste] 
utopcthar lor ently 
twolve yous fiets 


which may be cited: sar 
fevonrel the view that 
It wos i puted mitked 
by paulee revolitions 
ind political unrest 
The last two kings of 
the dynasty ware Sin 
and magn ound its son 
abshu wher 
raned for cleven ind twenty thice 
yeus respectively In an inscription of 
the forma which bis heen recovered 
the hin, clams domunion over the whole 
of Bibylonte so that wema condul 
that he succecded in establishing ht 
thronc upon a firm Wass Thus the 
dynasty of [sin endured for 225 ves 
and six months ard comprised no fowl 
than sixteen kings During this period 
it ay probable thit the hegemony of Isn 
Mas disputed by other grout cities ot 
Babyloma We have alicady noted the 
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appearance of Gungunu, an ind it 
tule: of Us soon after the reign of Ishme- 
Dagan, and we may probably a to 
the same period another king of Ur, 
Sumu-ilu, whose name has been found 
upon a votive mode! of a dog which was 
offered to the goddess Nin-Iuin “the 
Lady of Ysin,” on behalf of Sumu-ilu, by 
The Lace @ gh official of Lagash = Two 
King of rulers of Erech, named Sin- 
Somer Saxhid and Smn-gamil arc abo 
to be set im ths penod, or 
m that of the dynasty. of Larsa, the 
city which probably succeeded Isin in 
obtaming the lead among the great cities 
of the land 
We thus come to the tind and last 
independent dynastv of the kings of 
Sumer and Akkud, which had its seat in 
Tatsa the town of the Sun-god Shamash 
Fiom the times of these hings—up to the 
plesent ate known Nur-Adad Sin-idin- 
nam, Atad-Sin and Rim-Sin who pro 
bably followed each othe:—as of then 
predecessors we have a great number of 
tecords of business hic the dates of which 
alc mostly faced by gieat events, and 
thns supply us with much information 
as to wats and othe: impoitant under- 
takings Their aie absolutely no 1oyal 
tnseriptions with historical ~ announce 
ments only thc usual msciiptions as to 
buildings and dedications The last two 
kings ot the dynasty, Arad-Sin and 
Rim-Sin wae pot Babylonians — but 
Llamiles — Fhey expressly sty them. 
selves im thar insciptions sons of the 
Llumite Kudm Mahuh who seems to 
have conquercd a considerable portion of 
Southern Babylonia and estabhshed his 
son Atad-Sin in the cities of Tarsa and Ur 
We learn from the accounts of the earhet 
times that Clam was the mightiest 
opponent of Babylonia A sigoious blow 
must at th» time have been stiuch which 
made Southein Babylonia a dependency 
of Elam for a time  Aiad-Sin was suc- 
<eeded by hr brothe: Rim-Sin, 


The 

i who wa’ the last of the Kings 

Batytoaia Of Sumer and Akhad’ The 
wats which he carted on 


with Hammuiabi the most famous king 
of the fust dynasty of Babylon, and his 
final defeat and death at the hands of 
Samsu-ilauna Hammurabi’, son will best 
be narrated when we have descnbed 
the rse of Babylon to power under the 
West-Semitic kings of its first dynasty 

Coincidentally with the South Baby- 
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Jonzan kings of Larsa, and partly with their 
predecessors, the dynasty ot Ism, there 
in Northern Babylonia, in the 
city of Babylon, a succession of princes 
which, in accordance with the lists of 
Babyloman kings we designate the First 
Dynasty of Babylon We have seen that 
after the days of Sargon and \aram-Sin 
when the north had the supreme power 
kings were again rulmg m the south, m 
the dynasty of Ur, who styled themselves 
kings of Northern Babylonia But now 
in the numerous busines, documents of 
that tume and region the tulcrs of Northern 
Babylonia, up to the subsection of the 
south, which we shall soon mention are 
not called hangs” although in point of 
fact they conducted the government Lhe 
conchision may be drawn that we have 
to deal with the vassal hings of those 
South Babylonians Ihe South Baby- 
Joman kings of Ism accordingly had vassal 
kings in Babylon who exercised indepen- 
dent government within then own district 
The same conditions contmued unde: the 
several hings of the house of Lana The 
last king of this dynasty Rim Sin the 
Elamtte was signally defeated by the 
fifth of these kings after the relation of 
vassal had long been mercly formal, and 
First his power was finally broken. 
Dynasty of by lussuccessor It has Inther- 
to been assumed thit when 
once the Flamitey were driven 
from the cities of Southan Babylonia 
the independence of the south was ended 
for cver We shall sec howevct that a 
new foe was to arse who succeeded in 
formmg another independint kingdom 
m the south But in spite of the ssc 
of this new kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Guif it ma truly be said 
that Babylonian history tiom this tyme 
becomes really a history of Babylon 
The dynasty under which the sove- 
reignty was for ever tiansfened to the 
city, and which, in consequence gave the 
name to the country and thus to the whole 
eivilisation_wasnot “Babylonian-Semitic,” 
but West Semitic or Canaantte for mean- 
while the second of the great Semitic nugra- 
tions mentioned abov e had been completed. 
This migration flooded Babylon also 
The advancing nomads forced their way 
fiom the open country into the towns, 
and Babylome received another rul 
population im place of that which had 
hved its day, and this m turn assumlated 
the Babylonian civilsation, 
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THE RISE OF BABYLON 
THE HAMMURABI AND KASSITE DYNASTIES 


HE founder of the First Dynisty ot 
Babylon named Su abuor Summ abu, 
«amc to the throne shortly butore 2000 BC, 
and a 1ecently-discos encd chron proves 
that he waged wat not with Southan 
Babylonia ax we might expect, but with 
Assyria whose existence as a kingdom 
1s thus proved to have been fat older than 
has hitherto been supposed Su abus 
opponent in Assyria was [lu-shuma one 
ot the eathest priest-hings of Asim 
whose names have huntecovercd and it 1s 
not unlthely that he served the opportunity, 
of a change of dynasty at Babylon to mike 
a bid for his country’s mdcpendence 
Of the result of this early conflict between 
Babylon and Assytia we know nothing, 
and out mformation 1s equally scanty with 
regard to the foreign relations of Babylon 
under Su-abu’s foursuccessors Sum la-ilu, 
Zabum, Apil-Sin, and Sin mubalhit, for 
the date-foimule of the petiod record 
bunlding operations and the hke, and do 
not reflect the history of the peuod 
Under Sin muballit'’s ‘son, Hammurabi 
{see illustration on page 266 of this work] 
a change took place for by signally 
deteatmg Rim-Si, he expciled the Elamites 
from Babyloma, and extended the autho- 
rity of Babylon over the southern portion 
of the country He thus succeded m 
welding together a mughty 
empitc withitscapitalat Baby 
ral Jon It 15 true that Rim Sin 
was not finally defeated until 
the first years of the reign of Samsu tlunt, 
Hammurabi’s son But it was Ham- 
murabi who practicallv put an end to the 
suprs of the southern hings of Sumer and 
Akhad, and raed Babylon to the powition 
of the principal city in the land So far ay. 
her external influence was concerned, we 
may conclude that Babylonia kept at this 
period also the supremacy over the Wevt 
¢ Nearer East 1s still Babyloman, and 
the conception that we have to form of the 
importance of Babylonia for the rest of 
Western Asia at that time corresponds in 


Hoeomerabi'’s 


ell mam pomts wich the carter ponod 
The Bast which was in the possession ot 
the Canaimtes rescathles on the whalc 
thatot the Semuti Baibyloniins” 

Upon the socal conditen of Babylonia 
dung the panod of the tist dynasty of 
Babylon constder able Tight las boon thrown 
by the discovers of Hamm ibis tumousy 
Cade of T ws This invaluable mscrip- 
tons cnstaved upon a nye block of 
bhick dionte which was discovered by De 
Morgan during exci thions Ganied ont im 
the tell or mound of the acropolis at 
Susan the winter of root 2 
. The laws toge tha with nto: 
of L ductory and concluding tests, 

ware cngraved upon the 
monolith in forly mn leng columns of 
waiting of which forty four ate still pte. 
setyved andat the head of the stone wa 
sculptured sepicsentation of Hammuiabt 
Tecuning the liws fiom Shamash the 
Sun-god 

It would be out of place in the prescut 
work to attempt any discussion of the 
question as to low far the Liws of Baby 
Jonra_ as embodicd in this documant have 
mfluenced other ancient kgal codes and 
an particular the Mosaic legislation We 
are hete concerned only with Hammuraly’s 
code, as an important ind secenthy dase 
covacd source of information concerning 
ealy Babylonian hi and custom — It was 
drawn up and published by the king for 
the guidance of his people and at ugulate 
than dutics and thar relations to onc 
anothe. in all the pursuits and occupations 
on thar daly hfe It defines the respon- 
stbhtics and privileges ol the sanous 
clase of the population and since it 
formed an exhaustive set of regulations, 
it cnables us to construct a fairly cample te 
picture of Babyloman socity duting this 
early period 

The numerous contra ts and k tte rs of the 
tame of the firt dynasty of Babylon which 
have come down tows, and in particular the 
senes of royal despatches of Hammurabi 
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humself, wluch are preserved in the British 
Museum, abundantly prove that the code 
was no dead letter, but was actively en- 
forced under the personal supervision of 
the king It may thus be employed as a 
trustworthy and accurate witness to the 
conditions which existed m Babylonia dur- 
ing the penod at which it was drawn up 
From the code we learn that the popu- 
lation of Babylonia wa com ot three 
incipal classes, each of which 
ating pee Pecupred a separate and well- 
defined position m the social 
ae community The lowest of these 
three classes woe the slaves, who must 
have formed a considerable proporticn of 
the population The class next above 
them in the social scale consisted of fice 
anen, who were possessed of some propeity 
of their own, but were poor and humble 
people, as was implied in the name they 
bore ~mushkenu ‘The highest o1 upper 
dass in the community comprised the 
owners of large estates and landed pro- 
petty, the ligher officials and servants of 
the State and all the officers and ministers 
of the Court — The privileges and respon- 
sibilities which the two classes of free men 
in the Babylonian community re-pectis ely 
enjoycd aie weil sllustiated in the code by 
the Scale of peyments as compensation for 
injury which they were obliged to mak 
or weic cntitled to receive 
The penalties enforced upon a membut of 
the upper class were far heavier than those 
hiy humble: free neighbour had to pay, but 
the latter’s pnvileges in this icspect were 
<ounter-balanced by a corresponding di- 
munution of the valuc at which his injuries 
were assessed Slaves could be owned by 
both classes of free men though they were 
naturally mae numeious in the houx- 
holds and on the estates of members of the 
upper dass The dave was the alsolute 
property ot his owner and could be bought 
Rights and wld and deposited as 
security fora debt, but on the 
whole his life was not a hard 
one for he was a recognived 
member ot his mastet's household, and was 
a valuable piece of property, which it was 
to the owner’s adx antage to heep in good 
condition Moneover, the slave had nghts 
and privileges of his own which the code 
explicitly sets forth Thus, under certain 
conditions, 1t was possible for a slave to 
acquue property of his own, and by so 
doing he was entitled if he obtamed his 
master’s consent, to puichase his own 
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freedom. Marnage between a male stave 
and a free woman was also possible, and 
the children of such a umon were free, an‘ 
did not become the property of the slave's 
master, while if the owner of a female 
slave had begotten children by her he 
could not use her m payment for 2 debt. 
Thus it will be seen that the law afforded 
protection even to the humblest members 
of the community. 

The code also supplies considerable in- 
formation concerning the family hfe of 
the early Babyloman, We here have 
detailed regulations concerning marnage 
and divorce, the giving of marnage por- 
tions the ights of widows, the laws of 
inheritance and those which regulated the 
adoption and maintenance of childien It 
35 unnecessary 10 describe or discuss these 
regulations in detail, but one stuking fact 
which they emphasise may here be pointed 
out—the recognised status occupied by 
the wife im the Babylonian household 
Ikxidence of the extremely mdependent 
position enjoyed by women at the time 
of the first dvnasty of Babylon may also 
be seen in the exustence of a special class 

of women who followed the 
eae: professional 1cligtouss otaries, 

though thun dutes were not 
strictly sacerdotal Most 
women of this clays who ate mentioned in 
the contract-tabkts of the penod wae 
attached to the temple of the sun-god at 
Suppar o} to that of Marduk at Babylea 
but at may be mterred that all the unpot 
tant temples m the ccuntiy had similar 
classes of femak votarks in their service 
‘The duties of these womcn do not appea 
to have resembled nm any way those of the 
sacied prostitutes im the ervice of the 


goddess Ishtar at Frech On the con- 
trary they occupied a position of con- 
sidetable influence and independence 


While they geneially lived together in a 
special building 01 convent attached to 
the temple they were fiee to leave it and 
te contract manage Then vows how- 
ever entailed the obligation to remain 
\ugins, and though a mained votary was 
thus precluded fiom bearing children 
herself she could provide her husband 
with a concubine for this purpose, while 
she still retained her poution as the per- 
manent head of the household. 

Exen when unmarried, however, the 
Notary enjoyed the statu, of a marned 
‘woman, and was protected from slander by 
special regulations. In return for these 
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privileges, she was obliged. under severe 
penalties, to maintain a hngh standard of 
moral conduct and was precluded from anv 
occupation or act which was detogatory 
to her high poution She could poses 
property of her own, and on taking vows 
was provided with a portion by her father 
nhc, on her death, did not pass to the 
temple, but returned to és 
her own tamily. unless 
her father had asgned 
hec the privilege ot he- 
queathing it ‘Lhe social 
prestige enjoyed by the 
\otaries 1s attested by the 
fact that they included 
within ther body many 
women of good family. 
and even members of the 
royal house, while the 
rules of the order and the 
tugh repute which 1 en- 
joyed may be taken to 
indicate a very enhght- 
ened conception of the 
position of women at this 


early pert 

The large body of regu- 
lations which deal with 
the duties of debtors and 
creditors are evidence of 
the extent to which the 
early Babylonians en- 
gaged in commeicial pur- 
suits and undertakings, 
and we learn that an 
active intetchange of com- 
modities was cairied on 
between distant cities 
Thus, a wealthy merchant 
would extend his business 
and obtain large profits 
by trading with other 
towns, and for this pur- 
pose he would employ 
agents who may thus be 
regarded as the fore- 
runners of the modern 
commercial traveller ‘ihe Mamamral 
agent received from the ? v1 
merchant the money, sors stich 
grain,wool, oil, orwhatever 76" "rr 
sort of goods he had to deal m, and he 
gave to employer a properly attested 
teceipt for the same. So far as his 
trading was concerned, he acted inde- 
pendently, and on his return he would pay 
to the merchant a fixed share of his profits, 
retaining the remainder as payment for 
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‘THE CODE OF HAMMURABI ' Mh 1 
BO was one of the ablest damage incurred through 
rulers He 2 i 


ring the faws from the 


hy own services and the dangers he had 
meuiied 

In the event of the cmavan with 
whieh the agent travelled bemg attacked 
by iobbers or by cnemes in a toreign 
country, the low of the goods was borne 
by the metchant at heme, the code, 
however regulates the procedure toa be 
followed in such cucum- 
stances, while af the same 
time it attempts to pro- 
tect the agent from any 
mk of bems dtrauded 
by his employer Im- 
mense profity were ob- 
tained by merchants and 
agents who engaged in 
this foreyn commerce, 
and we may condude 
that at the period of the 
fist dynasty. and for 
many centunes earlier, 
the great tude reutes of 
the Past were even more 
crowded with caravans 
than they are at the 


present day. 
Water-transport was, 
however, usually em: 


ployed for the carnage of 

ain, wood, and other 
bulky or heavy materials, 
wherever it was avail 
able, and the code cen 
tains detailed direc tions 
conceining the fees to be 
paid to boaimien engaged 


an the carrymg — trade 
upon the rivers and latge 
B canals of Hubylonia. 


Other regulations sought 
to ensure good work on 
the part of boat-builders 
by fiaing on them the 
responsubility for fault 

or unsound work, while 
the hoatmen were respon- 
sible for the loss or 





Coteof the own carekssneso 
to goods entrusted to 
ther chaige Astillmore 
important function of the river: and canals 
m Babyloma was the inigation of the 
cultivated Iandy, and the cade contains 
detailed regulation» for the repair of the 
channel and dyhes and the nght to the use 
of the water A large body of legislation 
deak, im fact, with the agncultural hfe 


hot 


wre The 
Sum 
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of the early Babylonians, and regulates 
all cases of dispute which were hkely to 
arse between owners of land and ther 
farmmg tenants, owners and hirers of 
cattle and asyes, or between shepherds 
and herdsmen and their employers while 
fines were Jevied in cases of damage or 
mjury ansing through carelessness im 
Jooking after cattle 

It 18 of mterest to note that Ham- 
murahi’s code attempted to protect the 
pubhc from carelessness on the 


Rosaiive fone Part of two important classes 
D of the community—doctorsand 


builders, and it way, singularly 
just that death or myury arising from bad 
wok on the part of either was held to 
merit punishment in kind Thus, if a 
doctor through unckilful treatment caused 
the death of a member of the upper class, 
1 inflicted a serious myury upon him, such 
as the loss of an eye, the doctot wat lable 
to have both his hands amputated—a 
drastic, but certainly an effectixe method 
of preventing other unsucces¢ful ope ations 
on his part. Similarly, if hny unfortunate 
patient had been the slave of a member of 
the middle clas—of poor free men—and 
had died under his hands he had te gre 
ihe owner a new Slave, a1 1m the event of 
his patient merely losing an eyc, he had 
to pay the owner half the slave's value. 

‘The penaltses attaching to yen y-building 
were even mote severe Foi if a builder 
built a house tot a man, and his wok was 
‘so unsound that the house fell and killed 
the owner the builder himself was put to 
death , and it the owner's son was killed 
by the fall of the house, the builder’s sen 
was put to death If one o1 more of the 
owner's slaves were hulled the builder had 
to restore him slave for slave and besides 
compensating the owne: for any damage 
to his goods he had to rebuild the house 
ancw, oF such part of it as 


Death 
had fallen These interest 
Secep acs der UtVIVals of thelaw of an cyeter 


an eye and a tooth fo1a tooth 
prove that in the medical profession and 
the building trade, as practised by the 
early Babylomans, the payment of com- 
pensation alone had not heen a sufficiently 
strong deterrent to prevent bad work 
From the bnef discussion that has been 
attempted of some of the most stoking 
enactments of Hammutraby’s code, an idea 
will have been formed of the extent to 
which the admmustration of law and 
justice had been developed in Babylonia 
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at the time of the first dynasty of 
Babylon. The laws, however, were not 
the invention of Hammurabr himself who 
merely conified them They were based 
upon centuries of tradition and were the 
result of mnumerable judgments drawn 
up upon tablets and fully preserved. 
an the legal archives of the State. In 
chscussing the enactments of the code 
therefore, we have not been dealing with 
a temporary phase in the hfe of ancient 
Babyloma "On the contrary, its enact- 
ments reflect the spint mn which justice 
had been adminrstered in Babyloma for a 
long period antenor to the nse of Babylon 
under her West-Semitic kings, and we 
may conclude that it continued to influence 
the administration of the country during 
its subsequent domination by successive 
dynasties of foreign ongin. 

Tn the native list of kings the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty 1 followed by a second 
consisting also of eleven kings Then 
Sumenian names, many of which ate m- 
geniously interpreted, and the lengths of 
their 1eigns aie preserved for us by the 
Ist. Until qunte iecently we knew nothing 
more. ance other information 
Second, about thir period was strangely 

ton Cefictent ‘Its total duration 
Baby! was 368 years according to the 
list but of the events which took place at 
this time we knew absolutely nothing 
Ht seemed stiange that so long a period of 
Babyloman history should have left no 
tiace behind it on the sites of the ancient 
Babylonian citres which had been already 
excavated It a dynasty of kings had 
occupied the thione of Babylon dumng 
this protiacted period, how did it happen 
that among the manv thousands of con- 
tuact tablet, which had been recovered, 
none had been found dated m the 1eign- 
of these eleven ings > 

The answer to this question has 
recently heen supphed by a newly- 
discovered chronicle which 5 preserved 
m the Butish Museum From this 
mvyaluable document we now leatn that 
the second dynasty of the hist of the kings 
never im reality occupied the Baby- 
Ionian throne In fact, the eleven kings 
of which the dynasty was composed ruled 
only in a district of limited extent in the 
e\treme south ot Babylonia on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. This district was 
known as the mat tamts, or “‘ Country of 
the Sea.” taking its name from its position 
on the littoral of the gulf, to wh-h the 
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Babylonians gave the name of “ The Sea 
im the East,” or the Eastern Sea. From 
the newly-discovered chronicle we learn 
that the territory of the eleven kings, 
who formed the so-called “ Second 
Dynasty,” was confined to this strip of 
coast, and was never extended so as to 
include the northern and central districts 
of Babylonia proper. We imther learn 
from the chronicle that the rulers of this 
hittle state did not live in the period between 
the first dynasty of Babylon and the 
Kassites, as has hitherto been assumed. 
on the evidence of the kingy lst; but 
that their reigns were contemporaneous 
with those of the later kings of the frt 
dynasty of Babylon, and ot the carer 
Kassite rulers. 

The exact date at which Iluma-itu, the 
founder of this kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, declared his independence 


Under the reigns of Ammi-ditana and 
Amnii-zaduga. the successors of Abeshu 
upon the Babyloman throne. we know 
httle of the foreign policy of Babylon, 
with the exception of the fact that Ammi- 
zaduga infiicted a defeat upon the Elamites, 
It may be interred, however, that Babylon 
had trouble upon het eastera border ftom. 
the Kasutes, who already in Samsu-ihina’s 
reign had begun to make tauds on Baby- 
loman territory, and from the kings of 
the Country ot the Sea in the south. 
When, therefore, under Samsu-ditana, the 
Jast king of the dynasty, Hittite tribes 
from Cappadocia and “Noithern Syria 
descended the Euphrates and attacked 
Northern Babyloma, the capital fell an 
easy prey to their onslaught. The great 
temple of Marduk, the city gad, was 
destioved, and the statue of the god 
himeelf way carried back by the Hittite 
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the Rrver-god, Sun-rod, Ishtar, and other dertos, Jmprostions 
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4 not certain, but we know that he waged 
successful wars with Samsv-iluna, the son 
of Hammurabi, and Abeshu, his grand- 
son, who succeeded Samsu-iluna upon the 
Babylonian throne. From the narrative 
of the new chronicle 1t would seem that 
Samsu-iluna took the initiative in Baby- 
Jon’s struggle with the Country of the Sea. 
In his first expedition he succeeded in 
reaching the Persian Gulf, but he was 
defeated, and in a second campaign he met 
with no better succes. Hi son Abeshu, 
after his accession to the throne, again 
attempted to conquer or curb the state 
upon his southern borders, but Iluma-ilu 
succeeded in eluding him. In fact, from 
this time forward the southern portion of 
Babylonia d into the possession of 
the kings of the Country of the Sea. 


invaders in triumph to theit own country. 
In ths manner we now know that the 
powerful dynasty of Hammuralt came to 
an end. How long a period elapsed be- 
tween the Hittite conquest and the occu- 
pation of Babylon by the Kassites we can: 
not at present determine, but tt 1s untthely 
that they would have long delayed thei 
descent “upon the city when once its 
defences had been reducer and it lay at 
the mercy of an invader, 

The Kassites, who now occupied Baby- 
Ton ay the dominant race, and whose rulers 
are reckoned as the third dynasty npon the 
Inst of kings. at first occupied only Northern 
Babylonia. They formed, in fact, the van- 
guard of an advancing tide, and they left 
many of their own tnbes behind them in 
the mountains of Elam. Evenin later times, 
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under Sennachenb, traces of them are to 
be found m the Zagros Mountains, We 
are compelled to account for their appear- 
ance by a great iacial movement which 
poured itself from the cast and north- 
east over the civilised countries, just as 
the Turks and Mongols did some thousands 
of years Jater. We know very httle about 
the past of that tide of nations 
avessrenes which flowed on to Babylonia. 
Kessites Later discovertes will. per- 
haps, some day explam more 

clearly the form of its connection with 
Elam and the other neghbousmg coun- 
tries. The migration of these barbarians 
assumed im any case great dimenyions 
The mixture of 1accs m Babylonia thus 
reeciverl a new component. and im the 
Babel-hke confusion of tongues we hear 
the sound of Kassite which 1s known to us 
only by a hst of word, and proper names. 
The scheme of the dynasties of Babylon 
reckons a5 Kassite its thnd house of 
thnty-sia kings, 2 period of 576 yeais 
extending fiom about 1700 to the eleventh 
ceniury. We know most of these kings 
by name, and have infomation as to the 
events of that time fiom imsciptions, 
royal and otherwne although there are 
heie also considerable gaps.in the tradition 
An smsight into the onder of things at 
the beginning of this period 35 afforded us 
by the msctiption of one of the early 
punces an this dynasty. the seventh, by 
name, Agum II. He styles himself “ King 
of the Kashsbu and Ahhadians Kang of the 
wide domimon of Babylon, who settled 
with numerous inhabitants the land of 
Umhash. the boide: land to Elam, King of 
Padan and Aiman—fiontier terrrtones to 
Media—King of Gutium, the king whorules 
the fom countnes ot the world” The 
whole enumeration of titles different from 
that of the Babvlomian monarchs and the 
precedence given to the Kassites show that 
the Babylomans did not quickly absob 
thar new conquerors, a later hing. 
Karaindash. bears the usual 


Barbarians 
Babylonian titles. and only 
Bekyaian adds.at the end ‘ King of the 


Kashshu.” which his successors 
actually omit. These barbaians thus only 
gradually adapted themvelve. to civibsa- 
tion, and became Babylonians. It 1s 
interesting to note that the mscuption of 
Agum II., from which hi titles above 
cnumeiated are taken, commemorates the 
recovery from Khan: in Northern Syia of 
the statue of Waiduk. which had been 
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cained oft by the Hittites on their capture 
of Babylon im Samsu-ditana’s reign. 
Thence Agum brought it back to Babylon. 

A fact of considerable importance with 
regard to the Kassite occupation of Baby- 
loma has recently been demonstiated, to 
the effect that their conquest of the whole 
country did not take place at one time. 
‘There were. 1n fact, two Kasvite conquests. 
The first occured shortly after the Hittite 
mvasion. and was confined to Northern 
Babyloma, to which the empire of the 
eather Kassite kmgs was hmsted. Dunn; 
this period the kingdom of the Country o 
the ‘ca continued its mdependent exist- 
erce on the shores of the Persian Gulf 
But we may infer that the Kasstes, who 
had remamed behind m the mountains 
ot Flam continued to harass Southern 
Babylomia. and it was probably to put an 
end to trouble from this quaiter that 
Ea-gamnl, the last king of the dynasty 
founded by Iluma-ilu invaded Elam 

But his tementy was the signal for 2 
fiesh advance of the Kassite hordes who, 
under the leadership of one of then 
chicftains named Ulam-Butiash, diove him 
fiom the count: 4 and, followng 
him into Southern Babyloma, 
signally defeated him, and 
brought hy dynasty to an end. 
The clnomcle from which we learn these 
facts states that Ulam-Buuash exercised 
domimon ove: the Countiv of the Sea, 
and that fresh conquests were made there 
by his nephew Agum It 1s therefore pio- 
hable that tiom this time torwaid the 
Kassites occupied the whole of Bahyloma, 
but it 1s not clear whether the two 
halves of the county were at once united 
undet one administration with its centre at 
Babylon It » probabk that the uni- 
fication of the kingdom was only gradually 
achieved, and that during the process the 
country underwent moie than one con- 
vulon The iesult of these several 
invasions and the racial conflicts which 
ensued was natually to exhaust the 
yesomces of the land and ender its 
iuleis incapable of adopting an aggiessive 
foreign policy. 

The tecblenes. of Bahylomia and the 
exhaustion of the population are clearly 
visible in two further occurrences of this 
time. The thnd Semitic migration, the 
Asamzean, makes its maik in the age of 
the Kassites (1700-1100 B.¢.). and the 
dommion of Babylonia over the west 15 
disputed and finally destroved by a new 


Conquer the 
South 
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power. which now develops itself from a 
‘town king-hip” and seeks agerandise- 
ment—namely, Assyria. The future belongs 
to these two, The Kassites, the temporary 
lords of Babylonia. shared the tate of their 
kingdom, which was forced to resign its 
suzerainty. As the sovereignty had 
moved up stream from the south to Baby- 
lon, so it moved further to Assyria. The 
history of Nearer Asia after the encroach- 
ment of Assyria, which begins at this 

iod (about the sixteenth century B.c.), 
is changed essentially by this fact. 

The struggle between Assyria and 
Babyionia for supremacy began under the 
Kassite dynasty. and. owing to the 
abundant sources of informati 
open to us, we can follow i 
more accurately than the events of the 
earlier age. This struggle and its result 
constitute the most important subject 
for subsequent political history. The 
history of Babylon and that of Assyria 
concern us, therefore, in the first place, 
in so far as they touch each other and are 
interconnected. Thus we are confronted 
by two streams of development flowing 
side by side, the course of which 








persis » we can best indicate in a com- 
Power bined account. On the other 


hand, Babylon almost always 
asserted her independence, and after she 
had been for a time subdued, she cmerged 
at the end once more the conqueror. At 
the beginning of this war Babylon was 
the predominant power, and never ceaser|, 
even when under the influence of Assyria, 
to have a separate history and develop- 
ment. If, therefore, we wish to do more 
than merely chronicle the wars between 
Ashur and Babylon, if we wish to do 
justice to the importance of Babylon as 
the principal seat of the ancient civilisa- 
tion, which even Assyria acknowledged, 
we must follow up separately the history 
of this independent state. 

We have seen, in the first place, what 
districts were claimed by Agum II., the 
raler of Babylonia; his power no longer 
extended to Mesopotamia and the west. 
The next known inscription, the one 
already mentioned of King Karaindash, 
claimed only the sovereignty over Baby- 
lonia. We shall see that attempts to 
recover Mesopotamia were not made until 
the power of Assyria, which had its seat 
there, was expelled. The dominion of 
Babylonia in Palestine had been replaced 
by that of Egypt. It seems as if Karain- 





dash may have been the head of a new 
family within the Kassite dyn his 
successors. at least. speak of him in their 








letters in a way which suggests this idea. 
We must place him about 1500. All 
that we know of him, besides the above- 
mentioned inscription, i he con- 
cluded a treaty with d engaged 


Letters of with the 


Nearer Asia 7K Of 5 
oe 1s proved to us ina document 
which one of his’ suecessors, 
Bumabnriash, sent some fifty to 
years later to Amenophis I 
the knowledge of which we are indebted 
certainly to one of the most surprising 
of all the discoveries made in the sort at 
the ancient winter of 1887- 
1888, at Tell cl-Amarna, in Middle Fj 
which marks the place of residence of 
Amenophis IV., over three hundred clay 
tablets inseribed in the cuneiform cha 
ter were discovered, One of these t 
is reprodured by photography on yu 
of this History. Th 
small part of the State archive 
contain the letters which kings of > 
Asia and vassal kings fi \ 
Palestine addressed to Amenophis M1. 
and LY, There are inthe first group 
letters of the kings of Babylon, Ashur, 
Mitani, or Mesopotamia, the king of the 
Khatti, and of others. Jt is obvious that 
these letters give mast valuable mforma- 
tion as to the history of the Nearer East, 
and we shall therclore frequently have to 
refer to then: in what follows. The Baby- 
Jonian letters, which concern us first, tell 
us little of Babylon's greatness and 
power; but the existence of the collec- 
tion is in itself evidence of the estent of 
Babylonian influence. The Jetters are 











king ot 







































written in cuneiform characters, and, 
with few exceptio Babylonian 
Semitic. And, what is still more signifi- 


cant, there are two Jetters among them 
of the Pharaoh, the once to the 
0 king of Babylon, the other 


toa vasal of Northern 
Letters i& Palestine, which are alo 
composed in that language. 


Cuneiform writing and Babylonian lan- 
guage were, theretore, the means of inter- 
communication throughout the whole of 
the Nearer East. A knowledge of Kaby- 
lonian literature was the necessary pre- 
liminary to mastering them. This is 
evident from tablets found there con- 
taining a Bahylonian myth, written in 
1605, 
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Babylon and apparently used in Egypt 
for teaching purposes. 

The two kings, from whom we have 
recovered eleven letters addressed to the 
two Pharaohs, were called Kadashman- 
Bel and Burnaburiash. The former wrote 
in the last years of Amenophis III., the 
latter to his successor. The letters 
ggnerally mention no great State events. 
They deal principally with marnagey 
between the two royal houses. he 
Pharaohs received Babylonian princessey 
into their harem, but were not so liberal 
with their own flesh and blood to ther 
Babylonian friends—these did not at 
least receive princesses. What Pharaoh 
sends in gifts is generally stated to be 





AN EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 
A Bat-roofed tomb constructed of baked brick from Ur. 


too little ; the money is carefully confided 
to the purifying agency of the furnace 
and found unduly alloyed, and better 
metal and more of it is always de- 
manded. 

More important for history are the 
relations between these two regions of 
civilisation, exhibited in the fact that 
Babylonia and Mitani send as presents 
productions of their industnes, among 
them the much-admired lapis lazuh, skil- 
fully worked =m Babylon. 


rear pt, on the contrary, sends 
Epo primarily gold. It almost 


appears as if diplomatic nego- 
tiations were left to verbal mtercourse and 
to the cleverness of corrupt court officials, 
for political questions are seldom discussed. 
One letter vividly pictures the manners 
of the age. Some Babylonian merchants, 
travelling for the king—the kings engaged 
in business, and enjoyed, it would appear, 
immunity from taxation—were arrested 
in Akko, where they apparently wished 
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to take ship for Egypt, by a prince of 
Palestme, and were in some way badly 
used, although no reasons ate assigned 
for this treatment. The Babyloman now 
demand, from Pharaoh the release of the 
prisoners and compensation, since Akko 
‘was subject to his suzerainty. A political 


ae controversy is only once dis- 
Tee ices cussed. The Assyrian king, 
in Egypt Ashur-uballit, had found en- 


couragement at the Egyptian 
court in his schemes of andisement 
at the cost of Babylonia. Burnaburiash 
pointed out the inadmmsibility of such 
action, since Assyria was his vassal state, 
and no direct negotiations could therefore 
be carned on with it. He referred also to 
the correct attitude of his father, Kuri- 
galzu. who, when once asked to join cause 
with the Canaamites, the subjects of 
Egypt, had refused to countenance such 
an act of treachery towards Egypt. That 
such loyalty was not so free from suspicion 
as these assurances of friendship would 
make it appear, and that in Egypt no 
very implicit confidence was placed in the 
warm fnend of Egyptian gold. is proved 
by the fact that when one of the Pheenician 

s wishes to blacken the character 
of another at court, he accuses him of 
being a seciet adherent of the king of 
Mitam, of the Khatti, or of Kash—that 
is. of the Kassites of Babylon. 











INTBRIOR OF EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 


Bay Hae eRe ET inal Sete ett with tae bee 

We can. indeed, assign to a somewhat 
later date an attempt of Babylonia to win 
back the West, when disorders broke out 
in Egypt after the death of Amenophis IV. 
Burnaburiash, _ notwithstanding _— the 
anxiety displayed in his letter to Ameno- 
phis IV. about the encroachments of 
Assyria, and although wars between him 
and the Assyrians are proved to have 
taken place, had given his son Kara- 
khardash a daughter of the energetic 
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Ashur-ubalht as his chief wife, and her 
son, ap-hharbe, became the suc- 
cessor to the throne—a sign of the Assyrian 
influence. We are acquainted with the 
attempt, just mentioned, made by thn 
Babylonian king to regain a firm footing 
tm the west. 

Assyna, indeed, was at thn time 
encroaching on Mevopotumia and Baby 
Joma had nothing left but the 10ad 
dhagonally through the Synan_ desert 
Kadashman-kharbe tned to sccure this 
road by pumshing the nomads the Sut 
who roamed those parts, and by digging 
wells and building fortresses and towns 
which he settled with 
Babylonians By this 
means he hoped to trans- 
form it into a commercial 
highway, which should 
facilitate communication 
with the coast and make 
the detour bv Mesopotamia 
unnecessary It 1s possible 
that his plan was suggested 
by a route already m 
existence , but m any case 
he had recognised that it 
was better policy to satisfy 
bis rival with districts 
which had first to be con- 
queied, and meanwhile to 
deprive those districts of 
then greatest value by 
diverting from them the 
traffic so unportant for 
Babylonia That would, 
indeed, have been a solu- 
tion of the dispute, then 
utgent, as to the possession 
of Mesopotamia Perhaps 
Kadashman-hharbe —ai- 
mived at a peaceful arrange- 
ment with Ass 
thisplan Ifhe earned 
at out he would, at any rate, have shown 
himself to be a man who could support 
jus power by more effective means than 
arms, especially when Babylon, an mdus- 
tnal state, was confronted by the military 
power of Assyna 

Kadashman-kharbe cannot have reigned 
long He was murdered, and im fact fell 
the victim of an insurrection stirred up 
by the Kassites We are not told what 
the immediate mecentive to the deed was 
We may perhaps trace the reason to the 
fact that the kings and the ruling classes 
of the Kassites had meanwhile, after 1400, 








become“ BabyJonied”"—that is, that they 
felt, and aficcted 10 teel_ themselves, 
Babylomans = Those of the Kassites who 
had gone away empty-handed at the 
dv ston of the spoil, or had lost thet share, 
as often happens in the commercial hfe of 
communities engaged im industues and 
trade, may have formed a party of mal- 
contents, who longed for the good old 
times when the Kassite wis lord and the 
Babylonian the spoiled — Lhe insurgents. 


therctore raed to the throne a man of 
Jow brrth, whom the twa chronicles which 
record the fact call Shucigash ind Nazibu- 
gash—a 


“son of nobody” Jhis wa 


CONTEMPORARY RECORD OF BURIAL OF THE DEAD 


Fi stele im the Lour how the Sumerian and Chaldman dead 
about Tre psd up ater batdo "The pris = 





@¢ priests are heaping up earth to form a mound, 


welcome opportunity for the giandfathcr, 
Ashur-uballit, who way still living and had 
been testlessly active in extending Ins 
kingdom, to ‘secure the supremacy for 
Assyria He appeared in Babyion as the 
avenger of Ins grandson and the restorer 
of order, suppressed the icsolt, and had 
Kungalzu, the infant son of Is murdered 
grandson, crowned as hing 

But the forcr of circumstances is stronger 
than blood relationshnps and gratitude 
for benefits of doubtful intention "So long: 
as Ashur-uballit lived, and under his sen, 
Assyria way occupied with the conquest 
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of Mesopotamia But when Adad-niran I 
drove the Vitam thence, Babylon, having 
no doubt lost the route which Kadashman- 
hharbe had attempted to open up, had no 
other course but to secure Mesopotamia 
for herself, and with 1t the communications 
with the west Smee however, Assyna 
Possessed this country a ensued ba 
tween itand Babylon Un 
cont Kungalru and “aad mrari I 
the contest for Mesopotamia 
Mesopotamia began hetwecn the two states 
We have an interesting account of a 
war of the Babylonian king Kuri 
against Khurbatila king ot klam, m which 
he defeated him and took him prisoner on 
Babylonian soil—that 1. im one of the 
attacks of Elam on Babylon He must 
have followed up his victory, for on the 
bach of an insenption which a dependent 
ot King Dung, of the old dynasty of Ur, 
had consecrated to the goddess Nana of 
Uruk stands the words Kungalzu, king 
of Kardumash [the designation of the 
Kassite kings of Babylonia| hath captured 
the palace of the town Shasha [Susa, 
formerly Shushan] in Elam, and hath 
presented this tabkt to Ninh! of Nippur mm 
Blatilude for the preservation of his hfe” 
The tablet was theiefore carned 
off from Uink in a former 1aid of the 
Elamites, was then discovered, on a 
victollous campaign of Kungalzu’s against 
Elam, in a tempk—1it in susa, then 
ptobably in the tempk of the goddess 
Shushinah mintioncd im the case of 
Ashurbantpal—and was deposited by the 
kmg in the temple of Nippui more than 
nine hundred yeais after its completion 
Finally, rediscovered durmg the Amencan 
(xcavations it has been brought to 
Constantinople Not only have books 
ther destimes! [hese wars prove to us 
that the sonditiods A then present 
which we find continually dui- 
foes ing the succeeding period 
‘and Elam _Babyloma lay as a coveted 
puze between Assyiia and 
Elam For a time rt was able to face the 
two on equal terms and even af occasion- 
ally vanquished it :egained the superiority 
The strugele hills up the succeeding cen- 
tutes until the end of the Assyian 
empire In the last period we shall then 
find Babylonia as a vassal of one of these 
two states. 


Exen now the same ebb and flow of 
events 1s noticeable Soon after Kun- 
gal7u, as we shall see in dealing with 

history, Babylonia and Babylon 
came into the power of Tukult-Nimib I 
of Assyria Shortly after, under Bel- 
nadin-shun who rewgned for only one 
year and a half, Kidin khutrutash hing 
of Elam mvaded Babylonia, pillaged 
Dur-ilu and conquered Nippur_ the 
favourite 1esoit of the Kassite kings, 
where they often held their court Othet 
expeditions with similar incidents, werc 
made by the Elamites in the reign of 
Kadashman hharbe IJ and Adad-shum- 
iddina, when the city of Isin especially 
suffered Seveial songs of lamentation 
have come down to us, which bewail ir 
the form of penttential psalms, the devas 
tation of the country, and especially ot 
the city named In the many centun~ 
of Babyloman history similarcircumstances 
often 1ecuited but these psalms suit thn 
period admirably, and even if they did 
not originate m it they may have been 
adapted from similar songs of an earhe’ 
time and sung at this period 


_ a m the temples of Babyloma 
Kassites We shall sce under * Flam 


that Babylomia, for the iest of 
this dynasty was probably subject to 
Elamite supremacy 

It will be scen that we are once mote at 
the end of a penod The Kassites lid 
long succumbed to Babylonian influcnce 
and had played out then part, and the 
Kassite dynasty 5 drawing toa close = It 
can rechon but four kings more, among 
them Marduk aplu-iddina Merodach bala 
dan I alone seems to have offered success 
ful resistance to Asvyiia_and to havi 
ietamed Mesopotamia The change of 
dynasties presents as always, a petiod of 
disturbance and weakness, and brings « 
Ime of kings to the throne whose tash W15 
to resist Assyiia and to renew the struggle 
for Mesopotamia We shall see that there 
1 good reason to believe that the earlier 
tulers of thts new dynasty succeeded in 
establishing themselves as independent 
‘Aings in Ism durmg the rule of the later 
kings of the Kassite dynasty in Babylon, 
and that the rule of the latter was brought 
to an end by the powerful king Nebuchad- 
nezzar 1 , who also freed the country fiom 
the yoke of Elam. 
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BABYLONIAN EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 
THE PREY OF ELAMITES AND ASSYRIANS 


I “HE new dynasty is called in the list of 

kings the dynasty of Isin, from the 
Babylonian city of this name. It thus 
forms the second dynasty of Isin. It is 
probable that the first two or three kings 
of the dynasty were contemporaneous with 
the last rulers of the Kassite dynasty upon 
the throne of Babylon. because'a boundary- 
stone has recently been discovered at 
Nippur inscribed with a text of the reagn 
of Nebuchadnezzar I, the third or fourth 
king of the dynasty of Isin. which would 
make it appear that (his monarch was the 
first of his dynasty to secure control over 
the whole of Babylonia. In this new 
inscription, which is dated in the sixteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, it is stated 
that Enlil ‘broke the weapon of his [#.c., 
Nebuchadnezzar's} enemy, and placed the 
sceptre of his enemy in hts own hand, that 
he might pasture Sumer and Akkad, and 
rebuild the sanctuaries of the City of Man- 
kind. and regulate the tithes of Ekur and. 





Nippur." It _is not clear from 
ae the context of this passage who 
Ini. “the enemy" is whose wea- 


on was broken by the god 
Enlil, and it might be urged that the pass- 
age refers to a deteat of the Elamites, 
from whose supremacy Nebuchadnezzar 
certainly freed his country. But upon 
another inscription of his reign Nebuchad- 
nezzar bears the title of “ plunderer of the 
Kassites,” so that we may infer that it 
was the Kassites he defeated, and, further, 
that it was the sceptre of the Kassite kings 
of Babylon which Enlil placed within his 
hand. We may conclude, therefore, with 

robability, that Nebuchadnezzar's 
immediate lecessors were merely kings 
of the city of Isin at a time when the last 
Kassite kings were still in possession of 
the throne of Babylon. 

In addition to his achievements against 
the Kassites, Nebuchadnezzar I. comes 
before us as conqueror in wars with Elam, 
and lord of Mesopotamia and also of the 
“western land”; he therefore, for the 
last time indeed, extended the suzerainty 


of Babylon right down to the Meditena- 
nean. His wars with Elim prove that. 
under his predecessors. the nusery which 
the invasions of Kidin-khnirutash had 
wed had hecame stil more 

















and the stat 








Cebziee, red away to Elim. “Such a rape 
by EI of the god signified the loss at 


national dependence anda 
degradation of the country to 
svassaldom, Just as Marduk. se 
the temple of the strangest so the 
ruler of Babylon was no king, but a servant 
ot the Elamite. So long ay the image of 
the god was not m Babylon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not style himself king. but 
governor, of Babylon, He did not ay- 
sume the title of " king of Babylon" until 
he had brought back the statue ot Marduk, 
which he could only do alter a decisive 
victory over Elam. “Songs have been pre- 
served to us which bewail the absence of 
Marduk from Babylon and commemorate 
his return, Nebnehadnezzay's sue: 
cesses some Timt appears to have been 
set to the advance of the Elamite, for a 
time at least. We shall see. when we come 
to describe the history of Assyria, that the 
victories of Nebuchadnezzar had great 
subsequent effects, and that a successful 
attack by Assyria, which led to the cap- 
ture of Babylon under Tiglath-pileser 1. 
produced no permanent results. 

Not many facts are known of the reigns 
of the immediate successors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar I. Marduk-nadin-akhe, who stc- 
ceeded Bel-nadin-apli_upon the throne, 
fought with Tiglath-pileser 1. and won 
Babylon back Mesopotamia from him. 

* He was succeeded by Marduk- 
5 shapik-zer-mati, who appears 
Carried off +4 have extended the horders 
of Babylonia, and to have ruled a confede- 
racy of a large number of petty kings, or 
princes, over whom he had forced his 
suzerainty by conquest. He established 
friendly ‘relations with Ashur-bel-kala, 
king of Assyria, and on his return after 
609 
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visiting Assyria togk up his residence at 








Sippar in preference to Babylon. He was 
succeeded by a usurper, Adad-aplu-iddina, 
in whose reign a disaster overwhelmed 
. This was the invasion of 
Sutu, tribes of Aramaan 
origin, who overran both Nor- 
the Leng tem and Southern Babylonia, 
and ravaged the country from 
end to end. We know that the great 
temple of the sun-god at Sippar was 
destroyed by them, and for many years 
the effect of this invasion must have been 
felt. Not even the full names of Adad- 
aplu-iddina’s three successors are known, 
but we may infer that they occupied them- 
selves in rallying the resources of Babylon 
and in making Food the havoc wrought 
by the hordes of the Sutu. 
The dynasty which succeeded that of 
Isin upon the Babylonian throne came 
from the ‘‘Country of the Sea,” from 
which it took its name. Two of the three 
kings of which it was composed bear 
Kassite names, and were probably descen- 
dants of the Kassite rulers of Southern 
Babylonia, That the dynasty occupied 
Northern Babylonia and ruled at Babylon 
may be inferred from the fact that its 
founder, Simmash-shipak, wasburied , 
in the palaceof Saigon. During his 
reign he partly 1ebuilt the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar, which 
the Sutu had destroyed in Adad- 
aplu-iddina’s reign. Simmash- 
shipak was succeeded by Ea- 
mukin-zer, who reigned for only a 
few months. The last king of the 
dynasty was Kashshu-nadin-akh 
in whose short reign of three yea 
the temple at Sippar experienced 
+ fresh misfortunes, 

Another short dynasty of thiec 
kings succeeded that of the Country 
of the Sca. It is termed in the 
kings list the dynasty of Bazt. 
and in it we may probably see 
another line of foreigners who 
occupied the Babylonian throne. 
The three rulers were termed Er 
mash-shakin-shum, 
usur, and  Shilanum-shukamun. 
and the total length of their reigns 
was little more than twenty years. | 
They were succeeded by an Elam- 
ite, whom the native chrono- 
graphers teckon as having formed 
a dynasty by himself. fis name 
has recently been recovered as 
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Aa-aplu-usur, but beyond the fact that he 
for six years, nothing else is known 
of his reign. 

We see, therefore, that Babylonia was 
completely powerless and the ry of 
every foreign invader, of the Elamites 
above all, if they were not dislodged by 


the Assyrians, tiod of these three 
a: ties embraces about the 1000~ 
, and at its expiry we shall find Assyria, 


which had been hitherto powerless, once 
more bent on advance. 

We do not know who overthrew the 
Elamites, or what other causes brought a 
new dynasty into power. The list of 
kings from this point is mutilated, and we 
have until about 750 practically no 
accounts except the Assyrian, From these 
latter we can learn quite clearly what was 
the distinctive feature of this period, even 
uf we cannot give an account of ahs 

separate reigns, al ia, 
pss sored the prize for which me two 
Powerless tcat states of Assyria and 

Elam were disputing, was at 
this time flooded by a migration simi- 
lar to those of the Semites, who had 
settled there, and had thoroughly 
adopted Babylonian customs. From this 












INVADERS CARRYING OFF THE WATION'S GODS 
After every invasion the Assyrians, 
the Babylonian gods, thereby reducing the country to 


or Elamites, carried away 
vassaidom, - 
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migration we can picture to ourselves the 
constant ebb and flow of such a method 
of occupation; a similar tance 1s 
afforded by the circumstances attending 
the seizure of Palestine by the Hebrews. 
The Chaideans thenceforth prested into 
Babylonia, inhabited the 
open country. and tried to 
gain possexsion of the towns. 

However prominent the 
Chaldeans may be in the 
subsequent history, and how- 
ever many detail. we have 
recovered of their relations 
to Babylonia, we cannot yet 








form ‘for ourselves any 
satisfactory picture of their 
national characteristics. All 





the Chaldeans, indeed, who 
are mentioned bear 
thoroughly Babylonian 
names. No new clement in 
the Janguage can he ascer- 
tained to have been intro- 
duced by their invasion of 
Babylonia, so that we can 
obtain no clue to their 
original race. Since they 
evidently advanced from 
the south and first occupied 
the districts on the Persian 
Gulf, they may possibly be 
regarded as Semites, who 
immigrated from Eastern ¥ 
Arabia. while the previous 
migrations, starting more 
fiom the west, went first 
toward Mesopotamia and 
Northern Babylonia. Accord- 
ing “to this theory, the Chaldzan migia- 
tion would have taken place between 
the Aramewan and the Arabian, and 
the Chaldeans would have their nearest 
Kinsmen in these two groups o! nations, 
or would be identified with 
one of them. If they were 
Semites, their rapid assimili- 
tion of the conditions existing 
in Babylonia is explained, for other 
stocks akin io them in language were 
already settled there, and Aramean tribes 
ad, as we shall see, already spread over 
Babylonia. The scanty facts that we can 
collect at present for a characterisation of 
the Chaldzans accord well with this view. 
The designation of Ur, the City of the 
Moon, as Kamariné is traced to Berossus. 
That ‘may be explained from Arabic, in 
which gamar signifies the moon. The 


Who were 


the 
Chaldsans? 


Semugle nthe Satu, SO 
MARDUK-NADIN-ARHE 
This successor of Nebuchadnezzar 
regained Mevopotamia from Ansyrin. 





chieftains of the Chalda. 
ra'sant: that is the Arabic pronunciation 
of the word for chieftain (Hebrew, ro'sh), 
The only god whose cult may perhaps be 
teckoned to have heen introduced by the 





ins are termed 








chadni a 
FoMAneNe 

Thus we tind henceforth 
hy the side of a senes of 
Aramaan tubes of Baby: 
amber of Chak 
principalities at stocks, 
are designated by Baby> 
lonians and Assyri tts 

































“house.” or tobe, of thew 
princely family, For ex- 
ame kin, a distric 
in the “Country ot the 

irom which these rulers had 
shortly before the tinw 
occupied the throne — ot 
Babylon, Bit-sa‘all, Bit: 





Shilani, Bit-Anutkkami, {t- 
Acint,  Bit-Dakun, in the 
iminediate vieumty of Baby: 
Jon and Borsippa, and other: 
The one aim ol ¢ 
princes naturally was to gain 
possession al the adjacent 
large towns, and, ats at cul 
Ininating triumph, o become 
king of Babylon. The Chat 
the third candidate 

cot Baby: 
aredat this time 
ol Astur and 


















by the s 


Elam, and the Babylonian population 
was les and Jess able to awert ils 
independence. With such a state of 


affairs no continuity of development 
was posible, On the whole, the Chal- 
deans and Elamites jomed — cause. 
while the Assyrian kings endeavoured (0 
appear as the protectars of the national 
independence, or what they chose te 
regard as such. ‘The course of the struggle 
displays a continnal fluctuation, unt! 
any the Chaldeans Ey ay then 
object with the fall of Assyria, 
wasn nd Babylon, undera Chaldawan 
dynasty, once more assumed 

a place among the great powers. Th. 
facts we can collect from the period 
when Assyria had not as yet regained 
the supremacy in Babylonia are very 
few, and hardly go beyond accounts 
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‘abu-aplu-iddina reigned 
at least thirty-one years. 
and died in 854. He was 
an opponent of Ashur- 
nasirpal and Shalmarieser, 
and daring the reign of the 
former tried to force his 
way along the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. In the 
year 879 B.C. he supported 
Ee the prince of Sukhi on the 










WILD ANIMALS AS TRIBUTE FROM THE PRINCE OF suKH! Euphrates, who was under 


‘Sudebi of the chief Aramman Euphrates states, under Baby- 
(ict Sttente "but was subjagniad Sy Asberaaaitpil Ling’ of Assyro. 





of wars with Assyria. The first king of 
the dynasty, who was probably Nabu- 
mukin-apli, reigned for thirty-six years. 
Ht seems as if in a record dating from his 
time the dominion over Mesopotamia was 
sill ascribed to him, about 960 B.c, He 
must have been the last Babylonian king 
who could pride himselt on the possession. 
of that — dis- 
trict ; forabout 
this very time 
the Assyrian 
kings also bear, 
without © fur- 
ther inten 
tion, the tithe 





in juestion. a 

The list of rat i 

kings assigns Ramat 

to his sueces- eat dies : 
sor, whose be, 


name is broken 
cight months ; "=e captive king, as 
after that there is a great gap until 
Nahonassar, who came to the throne in 
747 BC. 

Some of the names of the kings in 
this period we cannot determine con- 
clusively, We know Shamash-mudam- 
miq from his war with Assyria under 
Adad-nirari IIT. He died 
during this war, and Nabu- 
shum-ishkun became kin; 
with “Assyrian help, He - 
was,’ therefore. certainly 
a Babylonian; his pre- 
decessor, a Chaldzan. 
This js in accordance with 
the'fact that a successor, 
who showed hostility to 
Assyria, was apparently 
in turna Chaidean. ‘Then 
follows, possibly, an un- 
known king. 
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a ' THE PROUD ASSYRIAN HUMILIATING HIS CAPTIVE 
off, a reign of Abas-relisffrom Nineveh, showing an Assyrian king placing his fot oa the 
= 16 spparontly mocut to strtie 


Babylonian __ influence, 
against Assyria ; but 
Ashurnasirpal defeated the Babylonian 
forces. The manner in which he speaks of 
this victory suggests that Nabu-aplu-iddina 
was a Chaldean; and this is borne out 
hy the eagerness with which, in an in- 
scription of his own, commemorating the 
restoration of the temple of Sippar, he 
represents himself as s g00d Babylonian. 
Under his reign 
Assyria did not 
venture to 
encroach on 
Babylon it- 
self; Ashur- 
nasirpal | con- 
tented himself 
with Mesopo- 
tamia, and 
seems later to 
MA) have extended 
i his power to- 
ward Northern 
Babylonia. 
Nabu-aplu- 
iddina’s death, in 854 B.C, was, as 
usually happens in the East, the signal 
for disputes about the succession be- 
tween. his two sons Marduk-shum- 
iddina and Marduk-bel-usati. In accord. 
ance with the directions of the deceased 
monarch, they had divided Babylonia 








Ps ae I 


hicn with his spear. 





Alter this, TRIBUTE OF IVORY AND WOOD FROM SUKHI TO ASSYRIA 


"‘ASHURNASIRPAL ON One OF 3 HIS CAMPAIGNS "AGAINST BABYLONIA 


Daring the days of Babyloaia's weaknces the 


f shows the king Mea te the 
between them, so that the former received 
Northern Babylonia with Babylon, the 
latter Southern Babylonia, and 
the original home of the Chaldeans, 
The war between the Chaldwan prince 
and the Babylonian king naturally broke 
out at once, and the Chaldiean forces 
displayed their invariable superiority 
the Babylonian. The Babylonian Mar- 
duk-shum-iddina summoned the Assyrian 
king, Shalmaneser I1., to his aid, and in 
return he consented to hold his crown 
from him as a vassal; the Assyrian king 
did not neglect such a favourable oppor: 
tunity of realising the object of Assyrian 
poliey the practical sovereignty of Baby 

nia, The “Chaldean peasants" of Mar- 
duk-bel-usati fled before his veteran troops 
back into their swamps. Shalmaneser 
marched into the towns of Babyloni: 
offered the sacrifices as supreme lord of the 
country, and received the homage of the 


ASHURNASIRPAL IN HIS CHARIOT BEFORE A BESIEGED CITY 
Ninereh, Mote the emblem of Aub Aseyrisn god, in 
x) Tal abrelf is woe io the Brisa Mosca, 


A sviited Assyrian bas-colief from 
corner, assisting the besiagers by shooting 


tediy invaded the country, beste 
Sand also iluateates the uso 


Chaktean princes 


ing nad sacking the 
tteriny-ranh, 


1 protection, 
ed from the 
ylonia. whi 
i under the 
government of A 
s, indeed, that at the close 
. When the revolt of his son Ashur. 
Hi drove him out of Assyria le 
relied on th rt of his kingelom, and 
that his son Shamshi-Adad made it and 
Mesopotam hase of his operations 
for the subjugati 
The impossibility of inter 
ely in Babylonia at this time could not 
sent to the ever elf 
s another selenite: opens 
Shamsta- 





pressing enemies he turned} 
to Babylon, where, after the death —o1 


Manat 
tef- 
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A BASRELIEF ILLUSTRATING HOW THE ASSYRIANS CONQUERED THE CHALDANS IN THE SWAMPS OF SOUTHERN BABYLONIA 


823 BC we now find Maiduk-balatsu-tqbi 
as king, a Chaldean Runs, who was 
suppoited by the Kaldi, Babylonian- 
Aramzan ttbe., and Elam. He was 
thus anothe: ot the Chaldean chiefs who 
by Elamite aid—standing thus in the 
same relation to Elam as Marduk-shum- 
iddina to Avsy11a—mounted the throne 
of Babylon. We see theretore, for the 
first time, a condition of things which 
we shall find 1epcatedly—Ashur or Elam 
as the suzcrain of the reigning hing in 
Babylon. 

No early success of Shamshi-Adad 
against the Babvlomans 1 mentioned in 
his inscription; on the other hand, 
campaigns against Chaldea and Babylon 
in 813 and 812 are recorded. The first 
Presuppores a defeat of the Chaldzan 

ing by Assy1ia_ and wath it the establish- 
ment of the Assynan supremacy. The 
second coincides ‘with the year of the 
accession of Adad-niran JV. “Perhaps the 
Chaldzans, who were not thoroughly 
subdued, on the acression of the new 
hing, retutned to the attach Ba u-akhi- 
iddina seem at thn time to haxe been 
king of Babylon He was conquered and 
captured by the Assytians, and Adad- 
furan, just ay Shaimaneser previously, 
now éacifficed m the towns as supreme 
sovereign It 15 not certain whether all 
this happened in 812, ot only on the expe- 
ditions of 796 and 795 against Northern 
Babylonia, and of gi against Chaldza, 
about which we know nothng This 
much 1 certain in any case that this age 
3s mathcd by attempt, of the Chaldean 
princes _to gain the Babyloman throne 
unde: Elamtte protection and supremacy, 
vaned by periods during which Assyria 
asserted hei supremacy, as long as other 
claims were not made on her. On every 
change of monarch ot whep Assyria is 
otherwise engaged fresh attempts are made 
to shake off her yoke Thesame spectacle 
we find elsewhere and to it the prophets 
testify most clearly in the case of Judah 
and Israel—namely, wo great parties 
im the countiy who tely on two different 
great powers, with a continual shifting 
and changing irom one to the other. 

We ae not tae whom Sie eg set 
up as in Babylon and we possess 
tittle information about the ensuing period, 
since atter Adad-mran the Assynan power 
once moie dimimshed and sts mfluence 
over Babylon waned But Assyna did 
not abandon her supremacy without a 
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struggle, for many expeditions against 
abet are reconed, Thus, there was 
one immediately on the new monarch’s 
accession in 783 and 782 under Shalmanescr 
III, and under the same king in 777; 
also, under his successor. Ashur-dan Tif, 
immediately on his accession in 773, 
there was an expedition to Northern 
Babylonia, and in 769 one to Chaldza, 
The explanation is afforded by the former 
condition of things, and we can imagine 
the course of events from the expeditions 
of Shalmaneser and Adad- 
nirari, Since we possess no 
inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings recording these events, 
and have only the brief 
notices in the chronicles con- 
cerning them, we do not 
know the names of the 
Babylonian kings against 
whom the expeditions were 
directed, 

Assyrian influence must 
have been completely des- 
troyed in the succeeding 
revolts between 763 and 746, 
and Babylonia was thus left 
at the mercy of the Chal- 
dxans, The first fact we 
Jearn is the name—from the 
Babylonian list of kings—of 
King Nabu-shum-ishkun II., 
who reigned until 748. We 
possess a record concerning 
him, from which we my 
picture the condition of Baby- 

mia at this time. Nabu- 
shum-imbi, the governor of 
Borsippa, the sister town of 
Babylon. makes a_ report 
concerning certain building 
operations in the temple ot 
Nebo, and says: “Then in 
Borsippa, the town of law 
















tion, havoc, uproar, 
revolution; under the rule of the Tl 
Nabu-shum-ishkun, of Bit-Dakuri. the 
Babylonians, men of Borsippa and 
Dushulti from the bank of the Euphrate., 
alt Chaldeans, Aramzans, Dilbateans. 
turned for a long season their army 
against each other, and defeated each 
other, and w: war with the men 
of Borsippa about their boundary. And 
Nabu-shum-iddina_ (a high official of 
the temple of Nebo), instigated on 
his own responsibility a revolt against 





































Nabu-shum-imbi, the governor of Ror- 
sippa. In the night. like a Unel, he 
collected joes arid bandits, and led 
them into the demple of Nebo... 2. 

ey raised an uproar. But the men of 
Borsippa and others, wha came to the 
Tescuc, surrounded the house of the 
governor and protected it with bows and 
with arrow: Thus we find what we should 
expect : the king ot Babylon isa Chakdean 
ot the stock of Dakuri, and the Chaldeans 
and Atamwans take possession of the 
territory of the towns which 
are divided by internal feuds. 
TC ix not surprising that undet 
such conditions the wealthy 
classes hailed the appearance 
of an Assyrian king as thew 
salvation, and the same phe- 
nomenon will meet us again 
in the subsequent _ history, 
The Chaldivan dominion signe 
fied y for Babylonia; 
for a strony Chaldivan prince 
and a stable government were 
hardly compatible with the 
want of cohesion among the 
Chakivans themselves, and 
with the natural opposition 
between the greedy invaders 
and the wealthy, timid popula 
tion ot the towns, 

The next king is Nabu- 
navir, or, in the Jorn under 
which the Ptolemaic canon 
hay preserve 
Nabonassi 
747 to 7. 7 
Stances just mentioned con 
tinued under his rule, and 
disturbances in Borsippa such 
as those described hy Nabu- 
shum-imbi led to an attempt 
on the part of that city to 
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THE GOD NEBO ween Shake off his yoke, which the 


and order, there arose sedi- tn whose temple at 
‘and Sfose revolt against! 


Borsigps there King took strong measures to 
the Chaldeans suypress, There are scarcely 
any actions of Nabonassar himseli to 
relate. Berossus, the historian ot Baby- 
Jon under the Seleucids, states that he 
issucd some enactments—it is not yet 
certain what their nature was—relative to 
establishing an era. As a matter of fact, 
the Ptolemaic canon, which has brought 
Nabonassar’s name into prominence, 
as well as a Babylonian chronicle. which 
was written under Darius, begn with 
reference to his reign in the year 747. 
In the third year of Nabonassar, 745 B.C., 
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was inaugurated a new era for Ass) 
with the accession of Liglath pileser IV , 
and Bapyloma was immediately aware 
of the changed order of things. The 
object of the first expedition cf the new 
kang was Babylonia, where he chastised 
the Arameans and the most northerly 
Childein tnbes, and placed Nabonassar 
undcr his protection We may conclude 
from this that he was not a Chaldaan, 
but a Babyionian Tiglath pileser, who 
henceforth styled himslf king of Sumer 
and Akkad and hing of the 
four quarters of the world 
came on his expedition ts 
fat ax Nippuc Picsumal | 
the Chaldcans submittc 
and he could not pursue 
lis object further owing to 
disturbances —_ threatening 
from Armenia and Syua 
Nabonassar therefore 
ieigned under  Assyiian 
motection If a revolt 
at Boisippa shows that 
ins power did not extend 
beyond. the city boundaries 
of Babylon it was not, on 
the one hand, to the interest 
of Asvyiia to spare Nabo 
nassar his little difficulties 
on the other hand, Tiglath 
imlescr was seally for the 
momunt too much occupied 
to tiouble himself mor 
about Babyion than was 
urgently necessary 3tsays 
however, much for Nabo 
nassai 4 1¢putation that for 
fouiteen years no Chakl ean 
made an etfort to mrhe 
himself mister of Babylon 
Nabonweu died in the 
yea 734 BC and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nabu 
nidin 21, abbreviated to 
Nadinu, so that the name 
appeais as Nadios in the of « 
Ptolemaic canon He 1cigned two veus 
734 and 733 when one t the tebellions 
which mught be expected biohe out 
The hing was deposed by a goveinai of 
a province Nabu shumuhin a Baby 
lJonian therefore, and consequent, a 
leader of the anti Assy pty — The 
latter enjoyed Jess than two month. of 
royal seen when in had to gre 
way to the Chaldaan Lhin zn ot Chinzer 
m_ the Ptolemaic canon 
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the pnace of 
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prism inscribed with accounts then. 
‘Campaigas 


Bit Amukami from 732 to 730, Assyria 
was thus forced agam to interfere, for 
a Chaldean on the throne of Babylon 
could have no other object than to win 
for himself the whole of Babyloma, 
which Tiglath-pileser had until then pos 
sessed So soon therefore, as the latter 
lad arranged affairs m Syma, and had 
captured Damascus, where the siege alone 
had secured three years of unmterrupted 
tule to Ukin zr, he turned against Baby- 
Joma, occupied Bit Amukam, the home 
z of Ukin zir, as well as other 
Chaldean provinces, and 
tooh Uhinzir himself 
prisoner In order to put 
an end to the endless dis- 
orders, he 1esolved, in 
spite of the tioublesome 
charactet of the obhgation 
to be it annually at 
the New Years festival in 
Babylon, to reside there a5 
much as possible, and to 
assume in person the crown 
of the longdom of Bel, and 
for the remaining two ycars 
of hus hfe he commanded 
that he should be pro- 
claimed as king of Babylon 
Further, the 1ghts of the 
Babylonians were to be 
guaranteed He hhe other 
Assy rman kings who adopted 
1 Sinula_ policy, bore as 
hing of Babylon another 
name = thus Shalmaneser 
1V_was known in Babylon 
as Ulular_ and Ashurbampal 
a> Kandalanu —_Tiglath- 
pileser 1» enteied m_ the 
Babylonian hsts as Pule 
a name by which he 1s 
mentioned in the Old 
‘Testament 

Tianquilhty __ prevailed 
luumg thes two 
of Senuachend years, 729 and 728 and 
during the eign of his successor, Shalman- 
ever, who from 727 to 722 also had himself 
crowned king of Babylon So soon how- 
*xa1_ as the great revolution in Assyria 
bkgan which, on his death, brought Sar- 
gon to the throne a Chaldean pnnce, 
Maadul-aplu iddina IT, or, as we usually 
call lum with the pronunciation given in 
the text of the Old Testament, Merodach- 
bajadan king of the ‘ Country of the 
Sea used the opportumty to west to 
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himself the Babylonian crown. havingcome ~ 
to an agreement with Khumbanigash of 
Elam. Sargon, it is true, quickly tried 
to expel him, but his Elamite protector 
iso on the spot. A battle was fought 
hear Dur-ilu, in which Sargon claimed 
the victory tor himself, and the Baby- 
Jonians for Khumbanigash. In any case, 
Sargon was compelled to relinquish the 
attempt to expel Merodach-baladan from 
Babylon. He had, however. retained a 
portion of Northern Babylonia, and with 
it Dur-ilu. Merodach-baladan calls him- 
self king of Babyion, king of Sumer and 
Akkad. He reigned as Merodach-baladan 
Il. under Elamite protection from 721 to 
0, so long ax Sargon, precisely like Tig- 
lath-pileser IV., was ‘di racted by the 
affairs of Syria. Palestine and Armenia. 
Sargon, after ending his wars in these 
countries, turned his attention to Babylon, 
and drove out Merodach-baladan, who, 
after the loss of his capital in the sea 
country, Dur-laki ught refup the 
court of Susa. Sargon was received in 
Babylon by his own party, and. above 
all, by the priests. as the saviour of the 
city and the restorer of order. He as- 
sumed the title of ‘Governor of Babylon” MEKODACH-BALADAN OF BABYLON 
—that is, herepresented a king, though no | 4 son, See sat eat tote, ives in the 
one reigned as such by name. From 709 1c the custom, makes the ki 
to 705 he held Babylon and the whole of = t## the vasal whom he is investing with fl 
mms Babylonia on thes: peculiar 
ferms until his death. 

Under the rule of Senna: 
cherb, Bubylon enjoyed tran 
quillity Jor two years more: 
then a revolt broke out, which 
brought a Babyloman, Marduk- 
zaki um, to the throne for a 
month, Merodach-baladan then 
seized the opportunity tooceupy 
Babylon once more, with the 
help of Elam. His sovereignty 
4 did not, however, last long this 
time, for Sennacherib was not 
so taken up by other wars as 
Sargon had been during his pre- 
vious occupation of the throne. 
and he appeared belore Baby- 
lon nine months after M 
dach-baladan’s return. The 
latter way defeated at Kish. 
together with his Elamite 
auxiliaries, and fled, to Elam 
probably, where he awaited a 
me fresh opportunity to make a 
CONGUBETA OF TIGLATH-PILESER. BABYLONIA’ descent upon Babylon, Senna- 


aa, Asyrian Sing, fuled in Babylon as ule 20° cherib treated Babylon merci- 
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fully, for 1t was not the Babviomans who 
had revolted and only the property of 
Metodach baladin and hy tallow we 
confserted The Child cans ware tam 
drven bach to thar country and the 
distucts acenpred by them were icstorcd 
tothe towns Fven the Arimei tribes 
were again kept within than own berdas 

Scamachertb stalled as king in Bibylon 
Balibni. probably 1 Babylonian. prince 
who had been brought up it the court 
of Naincvch (702 to 700) In the followin, 
vou 702 Wo otha provinces wae 
scemiedonthe Fanta townd Flim Bol 
abmi any eve ad the best: intentions 
ofremuning lov il to Asya but arcam 
stances wore too strong for im = Perhaps 


Scanichaths ambition to mike Nincvch 
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SENNACHERIBS NAVY ON THE PERSIAN GULF 
sepedihon se the Chalda 
Magager which contivualy ivenaced Babplona "From ag Avaynan bas rebel, 


Ane ut by Senracherib to 
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the first cits of the Fast was altcady recog 
mised In any case Bel ibm was forced 
while Seanichenb was occuped with 
Puestme to bicak off with him and— 
he can hardly have acted voluntanhy—to 
cnta into an alhance with Wcvodache 
Paladin thitas tosay with hs own stval 
with anothar punce of the Chaldaans 
Mushe7tb Marduk and with Elam In 
Sennuhcnb s absence he submitted But 
just ws the people of Palestine had taken 
up arms too late so a myc alculation was 
mide im Babylon ind Elam on the pre 
sent occivion — Sennachetth rused the 
skge of Jorusalom uta he hed already 
ocenpic) the whok countsy and tung 
iyunst his more tormidabk opponents 
guchly broke up the bance Waodach 
Dalidan ficd fiom the 
sci countiy to Elam 
takmg his gods with 
him the Chalduin 
Mushesib Wurduk 


withdrew into his 
swamps and Bd 
wbn1 was foned to 


vetun with his fol 
lowes to the place 
whence he had come 
namely to the cout 
of Nmevch We see 
fiom thy treatment 
of him _that hc had 
jomned Flam and thc 
Chalda ins only under 
compulsion otherwit 
assmiedly a severe 
punalty would hive 
ban meted out to 
him At Babylon 
Assur nidin shum i 
son of Sennachetily 
was installed as hing 
and regned fiom 699 
to 094 BC 

Merodach baladan 
must havc died soon 
afturwards for he is 
never mentioned again 
Distwbances occuned 
in Elam = and thu. 
Rabyloma enjoyed 
uiet fol fixe years 
in the year 694 Senna 
chenb made an ev 
pedition in orda to 
dine out that pait of 
the population of the 
set country which had 
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fled at one time with Verodub 
baladan to Flam ind had settle i 
in some towns on the coit and 
thus to do away with a dinge 
which continually menaced Bibs 
loma He describes in detul how 
he built ships tor the purpose 
whch were brought on the [igus 


up to Ope thence to the Iu 
phiatey amd so down to. the 
Pusian Gulf He hima can 


tiously kept tar away trom the 
dangeions Cement. but order bis 
army to be transported by ser to 
Flam His toes muched some 
way up the Karun devastated the 
provinces on the cowt ot Tlim 
and dispered ot captangd the 
Chaldeans who wer scttied thas 

While the Assvirin rmy wis 
tation an Tlim  Aliiltudush 
hing of Elum did not umn idk 
He entered Bibslomi neu Du 
avon the ordinuy nuht iy 10% 
Captured Sippur took Assur nuhin 
sham prone ind cid) iim 
back with him to Tlim He 
appointed Nagi ushezib oy Baby 
lonar king m Bibylon Senne 
cheub tells us only of the heron cout ye 
with which he hit faced the rag see 


pugD 


ind of Ins success in Flim We Tet 
of the Tlumte counter mose trom the 
Babylonian chronicks alone Nothin, 


more transpires as to. Asstt nidm shum 
the depose 1 son of Scnnicbettb 
The new hing possessed at dist only 
the north of Bibylomi be tied new 
to drive the Assytrins out ot 
An Elamite th south abo ind captured 
Nippur But Cink wlickiscems 
to hive joimd bs side wis 
recaptured by the Assvitins and soon 
alterwaids the latter ype wed in font ot 
Nippur — Nergal ushevib met them un the 
open field but was defeated and tiken 
pnsoncr He had ragned only 1 yeu and 
vhalf- ba4to6q,B¢ While Senn ichasts 
m this same year undertook ¢ punitive 
(\pedition agaist Elim the above 
mentioned Chaldean Mushc ib Warduk 
seized the opportumty to establish bm 
self firmly in Babylon and reigned fiom 
692 to 698 He allied himself clo] with 
Elam and actually sacrificed the temple 
treasures of Marduk m order to pay to 
the Elamite Umman menanu his pre 
sents, or what was inreality his tnbut 
This shows that once morc the sacridotal 
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Babylon 





Au Assyrian repres atation of 4 siaramsh in Se 


EMPIRE 


IN ECLIPSE 


FIGHTING IN THE CHALDZAN MARSHES 


acherths «un 
tipi, 





prodveh baldin cud bis Elni 





vy amst 


PUY supported Assyria Tt was net we 
eer Gast this time for Senmicheuh ve 
dine out E}im ter that we the ae 1 
mueitstde dn the secu Gyr a bath 
we imgbt ut Khdule im Northen 
Babylonie with) Uammian nent tas 
sed) Miehesib Waduk tle sen ol 
Mook bebttin ind the other Cleat 
fers  Scumichab gives uve y maynite 


emt account ob th batth in whack he 
witally chins the victory The Bibyle 
wan chron mtkes Camman mena 
the victor amos comet im so fir as 


Same hath umed ne stere s for Babylon 
remane } under Pianite protection — In 
the vou OSo Lanmin meninu wis strach 
down by rpoplery 

In the sume veu Babylon tal inte 
Senmichaabs tainds ud Mushesth 
Muduk was cuted prsonct to Assur 
We must wssume that on this icvelt there 
Wis no strong pro Asyiin puty in 
Babylon for st as clou that 
Scan herbs pohcy uted at 
the ruin of Bibylon jhe 
ahincee with the Chiid cans 
hadtcen therefore 1 straggle of duspera- 
tion and Sennachernb now Jost no time in 
teaching his goal by the shortest road 
Babylon was complcicly destroyed and tts 


yOry 





Destroyed by 
Seanacherib 
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gods taken to Assyria It has hitherto 
been supposed that during the years which 
followed its destruction by Sennachenb 
the city of Babylon ceased to exist as a 
‘The City Contre of political activity The 
a" Babylonian chronicle " states 
Waste that an mterregnum of ight 

years now took place, while the 
list of kings assigns these eight years 
fo Sennachetib But a chronicle that ha» 
recently been discovered allows us to 
ioim a picture of what took place dung 
@ pottion ol this troubled period Tt has 
lstherto been conjectured that no attempt 
was made to rebuild the capital until 
the reversal of Sennachenb's policy by 
Is son Esathaddon, upon the laita’s 
accession to the throne But we now 
know that the Babylonians themselves 
did not remain inactive and that at least 


Ashurbanipal « successe 
ef shows bia sold 
one native king occupied the Babylonian 
thione dung this period It 3s probable 
that duning the year following the with- 
diawal of the Assyrian army, and the 
deportation of Wushezib-Marduk Babylon 
did he desolate and in part deserted by 
its inhabitants 
It needed the appearance of another 
toe to call forth a Icadei, who should 
tally the citizens and attempt to restore 
order and aigansed government. The 
necessaty impetus was soon given by the 
descent of Aramean. who saw in the 
destruction of the defences of Babylon a 
javourable oppoitumty fo1 seizing the 
fertile plam in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Then taid was at first successful, 
for they seized and occupied the cultivated 
lands and gardens in the neighbom hood 
of Babylon and of Borsippa. But we 
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learn from the new chronicle that they 
were not left for Jong in undistubed 
possession for a certain man named 
Erba-Marduk, the son of Marduh-shakin- 
shum, “smote them with the sword and 
defeated them, and he took the fields 
and the gardens from them and gave 
them unto the men of Babylon and 
Borsippa ” It 1s also recorded that in the 
same yea: Erba-Marduk set up the thronc 
of Marduk in Esagila and the chronicle 
imphes that he 1ebuilt that temple, and 
ako the temple of Evida in Boruppa 
Tt 1s therefore ccrtam that Erba-Marduk 
made good to some extent the damage 
done to the city of Sennachenb, though 
the resources at his disposal did not enable 
lum to attempt the 1ebmiding of Babylon 
on the lavish scale maugurated a few 
veais later by Esaihaddon Moreover, 






power of making encroachments on Babylonia This 
5, and ta ofthe slain. 


scribes taking count of the heads 
we may sec evidence of a shrewd policy 
on his part in the rebuilding of the temples, 
for by 1e-estabhshmng the worship of 
Marduk and Nabu, he strengthened his 
awn claims to the throne. He had already 
secnted the gratitude of the Babylomans 
by the 1ecovery and restoration of their 
lands. hy subsequent revival of the 
national religion and hi» performance of 
the coronation ceremony, which con- 
suted of giasping the hands of the national 
god, ramed hum from the position of a 
popular leader, and set him upon the 


Babyloman throne. It 1s thus 
sain by cleat that he was recognised as 
Assyria hing by the official priesthood, 


but how long he succeeded in 
retaining Ins poution it 1s not possible 
at present to determme. That other 
external foes beside the Alamzans hoped 
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to profit by the comparatively defenceless 
state of Babylon is clear from the fact 
that Esarhaddon, before rebuilding the 
city, had first to expel Chaldzean settlers 
who had succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in the district. 

After the murder of Sennacherib, the 
first act of his son Esarhaddon after his 
accession was to give commands for the 
complete rebuilding of the town and the 
temple of Marduk. While Sennacherib 
had been the representative of a purely 
Assyrian, and therefore strongly military 
policy, Esarhaddon, like Sargon, had to 
rely upon the priests. The rebuilding of 
Babylon thus entirely came within the 
scope of their efforts. The other party, 
however, was not dissolved upon the death 
of Sexnacherib ; it was indced deeply rooted 
in Assyrian polity. The two parties 
seem to have found leaders in the two 
princes, Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum- 
ukin, We shall sce in treating of Assyrian 
history how, just when Babylon’ was 
ready, and the question at issue was a 
reoccupation of the throne of Babylon, 
the military party forced Esarhaddon to 
allow its head, Ashurbanipal, to be crowned 
king of Assy , and thereby to ensure 
its power. His father could only secure 
Babylon for Shamash-shum-ukin, and 
perhaps Southern Babylonia. In the year 
668 the statue of Marduk was brought 
back to Babylon, and the two princes were 
proclaimed kings of their respective realms 
during their father’s lifetime. The exist- 
ing condition was. however, the same 
as the old: Babylon was the protectorate 
of Assyria, and the new king of Assyria 








Cictely entroped tg chy aod carted OF ee gods, as ae, Bae Doses, to aette Ansptlas gods is Aveyrisn templcr, 


sacrificed in Babylon. Sippar. and Kutha 
to the Babylonian gods as their protector. 
The old feud was thus revived, and an 
outbreak of hostili was only a matter 
of time. After a series of years full of 
prosperity and brotherly love had been, 
tecorded in the inscriptions of both kings. 
the struggle began anew. Sh 
shum-ukin sought alliances in whate 
countries he could find enemies of / 
and that was practically wherev 
Assyrian power was felt or feared 
the Arabs, tern cou 
tine and Guti northern coun 
a ~ In the war 
which now broke ont the question was 
once more to be decided whether Assyria 
or Rabylon was to rule the he 



























ry RC. by the r 
Shamash-shum-ukin fo allow hes 
brother Asburhanipal to offer the 
fices, to which he was entitled 
tector, in the 
ended 
Kutha. and Babylon, and the a 
Shamash-shum-ukin in’ the fla 
which, to Ashurbanipat’s 
account, his despairing subject him, 
The war ended in 648; and Rabytonia 
had suffered so much duritys its progress 
that it remained qniet for seme time, 
The Assyrian king Ashurbanipal wore 
the royal crown of Babylon from (47 to 
626 B.C. under the na of Kandalanu. 
His ses against m deprived that 
country of the power of making further 
encroachments on Babylonia. ‘The land 
thus enjoyed rest until his d 
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THE NEW BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 





BABY LONIA 
v 


ITS LAST BRIEF ERA OF SPLENDOUR 


AST the death of Ashurbarpal we hndon 
the throne of Babylon a Chaldaan 
Nabopolaysar We do not know which of 
the petty Chaldaan prin ipalities was his 
native countiy Itas very probable that 
at first he wore the crown of Bul with the 
approbation or at kast with the consent 
of Assytia = Dating the fist panod he 
avoided any open rupture with Ash cul 
ilam—that sto say he rcogmscd his 
Protectorate At fist he possessed only 
bylon the sest of Babytoma sem umd 
Assyrian We have no information ay to 
the separate stages m bis advan cment to 
power All thats certum as that Babylon 
did not venture on any action against 
Assyiia_ on har own wsources bit com 
cealed her plans unul the alliance with 
Media was formed As the royal hou of 
Assyria was rdlated by mariage with that 
of the Ashkuza Nabopolassirs son wis 
obliged to matry a Median puncess Wo 
have seen that) Nabopolass u 
after 609 BC Was In possession 
Mat of Mesopotamia and thit the 
downfall of Assyria was chiefly 
the wotk of the Medes When matters 
had come to thr pitch he was already old 
or sich, Ins son Nebuchadnezzar 1 
was altcady holding the rans of goven 
ment He was assigned theicior the 
duty of subjugating the western provinces 
a tash which in itself would have presented 
Iittle difficulty since the Assyitan gov 
ernors, after the fall of Nineveh tailed to 
hold their own in the provinces whac the 
Assyrian tule was universally detested 
It was therefore to be expected of then 
that they would submit to thar new rut, 
and any attempts by nolated states to 
assert their indepandence were from the 
first hopeless 
In the meanwhik, howescr, tt had be- 
come necessary to recover these provinces 
from another power than Assyria Necho 
Il of Egypt nightly judged that the oppor- 
tune moment was come to win back the 
prosmces which had been lost since the 


Alliance 





days ol Thothmes and Amenephs Wate 
the Medes ware crcamped belore Nineveh 
and Nabopolassar_occupicd Masepotanit 
he advanced into Palestine where bo met 
with only solated cases of resistances for 
cAample that of Josiah at Vigdol G09 ot 





Ne a. OSHC andgradually with: 
nezrar Garay (UL Bteat dithcnlty he occus 
the West ped all Palstine and Syua 


Hehad his chi camp: for 
some time at Ribla im the north of Beha 
and from that postion directed aftuss in 
Forusalam Tn the your 605 be hy ane s 
far as Carchemmish and wason the point of 
crossing the Puphiates the boundary of 
the district which since the fall of Nimeve te 
wy the intaval was abeady occupied by 
Babylonia, Hore Nebuchadnese tas 
leadcr of the Babylontin anny met him 
ind defeated him sv that Noche was forced 
to rdhinguish any attampt te establish 
honsctt in Syict on Palestine and reticed 
Icforn the advancing Babylonian imy 
into I gypt Nebuchadnezzar inet with 
Tithe opposition un rece nam, the homa,ye 
of governs and princes occapted the 
tamttory as lar as the Pyyptian frontia 
Thuy this king the fast among the Baby 
fomian monatchs who met wath success in 
his military operations accomplished: an 
bis first appoatance what had bean saunly 
attempted for so many contumns The 
Wat was once more subject to Baby low 
asm the palmy days of Babylonian power 
and crvilis ition 

This result had not lacn obtained by 
any new awakening of the national strength 
of Babyloma Babylon ¢sen now as for 
conturns past: wasn the hands 








sealdes of conquuiors who availed 
Reles ia themselves of the old fanue of 
Babylon 


the metiopols af culture in 
order toadorn thar powcr with its historical 
title After ccnturs of struggle between 
Assyrians and Chaldaans for the clown of 
Bel ihe advantage had im the «nd rested 
with the often repulsed, but still indcfatig- 
able, mtrnders — Nebnchadne czar be fore 
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A MEMORIAL OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
‘Thus vast marble slab, found awioog the runs of Babylon, 
to represent Nebuchadaezzar giviag wstrucbons: 
tohmeuerals He was the last auccessfal Babylocian king. 
whom even Palestine now trembled, was 
a Chaldwan., For this icason the repre- 
sentatives of the last Babylonian dynasty 
ate called im the contempo- 
tary accounts of the Bible 
by the name of Chaldwans 
Towads the end of 605. 
when Nebuchadnezzar was 
Still eccuped un Palestiy . 
le aeceved the news of 
Nabopolassat’s death and 
of the outhteak of nots 
which were intended to 
bung a Babylonian to. the 








throne, With rapid de. 
ermtion he made — Jorced 
maiches by the  shottest 


road through the desert lo 
Babylon, and entered it at 
the nght moment to con- 
duct the procession of Bel 
on the New Year's lestrval 
m the method prescribed 
by immemotal custom, 
and thus to 


624 





proclaim Bésamdst fall cack sober Bo 


himself king of Babylon. He held the 
power from 604 to 562 8.c. Hs name hay 
become famous from the mere fact that 
he put an end to the independence of 
Judah, but his long reign really signified 
a last spell of prospenty and power for 
Babylonia. 

An outward proof of thr may be seen 
in the »mmense building operations, about 
which his numerous inscriptions tell us. 
The whole of Babylon was rebuilt hy hum. 
partly in contmuation of work, begun by 
hus father, Nabopolassar, and fortified on 
ascale which excited the wonder of his age 
He it was who erected the ‘“' Median wall,” 
a line of defence which ran from the 
Euphrates near Sippar to the Tigris, some- 
where by Opis, near the site of the later city 
of Seleucia, this was intended to dam 
up the water, in order, should need occur. 
to transform the country higher up mto a 
swamp, and thus to render it impossible 
for an army to advance in the district 
between the two nvers. A similar con- 
Struction, starting f1om the Euphrates in 
the neighbow hoo jof Babylon and reaching 
the Tigns at a pont not far trom the 
eastern end of the other dam, completed 
the work of delence. Nebuchadnezzar 
was also the constructor of the celebrated 
terraces, the " hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis” {see page 226 of this History), and 
he rebuilt the famous temples mall the 
larger towns. 

Contrary to the custom of the Assyrian 
kings, who 1elate ut Jength their own 
campaigns as a preface to any report of 





THE LION GOD, SYMBOL OF BABYLONIAN POWER 


of Nebochadnazsar defiled before ths massive 
solder bowed low to the symbol of lus moaarch’s power 


then building 
operations the 
Chaldaan kings of 
Babylon — and 
notably Ncbu 
chadnezzar omit 
from thet building 
mseriptions any 
meord of thar 
achievements im 
wat It follows 
therefore that we 
have practically 
no accounts by 
Nebuchadnezzar 
of his cimpanyos 
Besides the on 
peditions in Paks 
tine we know only 
of hs thiten 
years’ imfiectuit 
siege of Fyne nd 
one or two wals 
with Leypt 4 
small fragment of 
t chrome 1 fers 
to onc such wal in 
568 BC but too 
little of the text 
S praived to 
unable us to re 
cover any details 
of the cimpaign 
We do not yet 
\now whether 
Nebuchidneseu 
ever really inv ided 
Teypt as Erckul 
prophesied He cha fSaed tases 
not Mm iny can 
pamancntly subdur the country ind if 1s 
unlikely that be ach ved victories Whe 
thox. of Esithaddon ind Ashurbuupil 
The west vas the only held for expan 
ston wach B thy lon could still comm ind 
The east and noith where of old the hings 
of Assyria fought are ont of the question 
Vlam ind Liutu do not ext There 
the one gieit VMediin empire tuk fiom 
Flam to the Halys the boundary of I ydta 
The exstence of Babylonia depends on 
its relations with this barhar an empire 
which now really sways the destinies of 
Nearer Asia) Babylon stinds in the same 
relation to it 45 Italy did t the German 
Fmpire of the Middle Ages So long as 
Nebuchadnezzar lived the relations between 
the powers apncar to have heen friendly 
the Medes had in tcality by the overthiow 








palace and the mancer ia which 


WHAT REMAINS TODAY OF NEBUCHADNE7ZARS PALACE 

This remarkable photograph shows part of the ruin'd palace «f Nebuchadueza ur. the door 
bricke | up to witha x quarter of the top Many i asnres of the great kang wert 

It also illustrates bow completely the sands of centuries Fave embedded the 


Chey have hel tu b dug away to disclose the budding 


of Assyria brouaht the dynasty of \thopa , 
lassur for the first time ante power an ats’ 


owncountry Ht wasdurm thie degre 
to the good wall of Cyaxues that they 
hinds d over hese distucts fo af ind at 
would almost scam is ah tho miartyy 
aMiiance with this barbara royal hetts 
had teen of gr ater amportinee to Nebu 
chidnezzu than such miurriag)s usally 
uc when diplomicy ss more highly deve 

loped = Herodotus tells us of Nebuchid 
meezirs mtervention in Median affans on 
in occasion when there was vor between 
Media and Jydia the third great power 
of this ported | and it may Ix noted that 
am the course of this war the cops of the 
sun occurred which Thales predicted 
Nebuchadnesear 15 sad to have acted as 
mediator bitwoen the powers, toge the 


Ihey 
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of Cilicia, by 
whom he was probably advised. 
But the young dynasty, which had 
won its fame in the pers 
nezzar, practically disappeared with him. 
Alter his death his son, Amel-Marduk 
the Evil-Merodach of the Bitle 
—hecume king; he reigned only 
two years— 561 and 560 B.c.— 
when he was deposed because 
“he was unjust and ruled tyrannically.” 
Since this verdict is given by the historian 
Herossus, a priest of Bel, writing in the 
Seleucid cra, and im almost identical 
words hy Nabonidus, we must sce in it a 
verdict of the priestly class, whose claims 
Nebuchadnezzar, with all his temple 
building, had never quite 
satisfiel. We know nothing 
else of Aincl-Marduk, except 
that he treated with kindness 
Jehoiachin of Judah. who had 
been bronght to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was 
murdered, and his brother- 
in-law, Nergal-shar-usur, or 
Neriglissar, was raised to the 
throne, which he held irom 
559 to 554 Bc. No attempt 
s yel made to go outside 
the Chaldwan royal tamily. 
It ix not clear whether 
ar himself was a 
OF him, too, we 
-y little; but good 
service in the defence ot 
the country is ascribed to 
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chronology of their founders. Reports 
ay to his discovery of old inscriptions 
are very valuable for us. but neither they 
nor his cagerly prosecuted restorations 
ol the temples were of any use to his 
tottering throne. The Medes do not seem 
to have looked on passively at the over- 
thiow ol the dynasty. which was allied 
to them by marriage and triendship. 
Perhaps Nerigh»sar had already been 
obliged to act on the defensive ; hut now. 
when the rupture with Babylon way com- 
plete. they mvaded Mesopotamia. Even 
then. at the outset of his reign, Nabonidus 
showed himself in his true colours, While 
Harran, the old city of Sin, in the heart 
of Mesopotamia. was being invested by 
the Medes, he did nothing 
but dream that the gods 
would set Harran free. And 
indeed, they granted him 
his wish, for Astyages was 
overthrown by Cyrus, and 
Mesopotamia had peace for 
some years, But the con- 
quetar ol the Medes soon 
proved to be a far_ more 
jormidable opponent. Mean- 
time. however. Nabonidus 
hastened to rebuild the 
temple of Sin at Harran with 
grateiul heart; for this end 
+, he tithed and taxed hiv 
subjects “from Gaza, the 
Z border of Egypt. the Mediter- 
ranean, and Syria, up to the 
Persian 
















him by Nabonidus. Did the Meanwl the Persian 
Medes “now interfere in Mids Cyrus secured the founda- 
favour of the dethroned cygus, KING OF PERSIA Hons of his power. He sub- 








royal house? His suce 
was his son Lahashi-Marduk, 
a minor; he was deposed 
after a reign of but nine months, because, 
as the above-mentioned sources both 
agree in reporting, “he displayed evil 
tendencies.” The real cause is apparent 
in the choice of the successor, a Baby. 
fonian. who approved himself a man 
after the priests’ hearts, for he was 
indetatigable in building temples and 
endowing them. 

Nabonidus, this last king of Babylon, 
who ruled from 555 to 5388B.C.. isa strange 
figure. He looked on unperturbed while 
the land was occupied first by the Medes, 
and then by the Persians, being tul 
engrossed in the excavation of old sites 
of temples and in the arrangement of the 
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to native 














Who mubjugated ali 





cdpat anendfor alltime 
Babylonian development. 


jugated the Lydian empire, 
in addition to the countries 
already possessed by the 
Medes, so that the only great nation which 
could have Jent any support to Babylonia 
was now powerless to do so. Then Cyrus 
proceed against Babylonia, which was 

‘mmed in on all sides. Nabonidus him- 
sell did not move. but lived in retirement. 
or was kept prisoner by a 


Mesopotamia 








eM hostile party in his palace. “His 
Beinn son. Belshar-usur. or Bel- 


shazzar, was regent and com- 
mander-in-chief; the Bible makes him 
the last king of Babylon. 

Cyrus first occupied Mesopotamia, 
having crossed the Tigris trom Arbela. 
south of the ruins of Calah. In the next 
year. 546. he advanced from Elam into 
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south Babyloma = Nabonidus ordered 
the gods of the great towns Lr Ficch ete, 
to be brought mto Babylon and kit 
tumselt secure undet thes protection 
We have no accounts of the next five 
years but in the seat 539 RC We find 
Babylonia surrounded on evry side Lhe 
lespite may perhaps be cxplaned by the 
titectivencss of the detence by mundation 
tor which purpose the Vedian will ot 
Nebuchadnezzat and the supplancat us 
worhs, starting tiom the naghbonlo d 
ot Babylon wate constructed ALL this 
time Cyrus was unable to advance mto 
the aemen of Babylon eitha hem 
Mcsopotamia ot trom Sonthan Babylon 
The surrounding country therefor Ihe 
Holland undo similar araumstinces on 
later times had teen ching ate 
swamp within which the kingdom of 
Babylon lay large enough to muti 
itsclt so long as an umy did not inv ide it 
A rommsce nce 
ot thiss preseived 
tw Herodotus ac 
count that Cyrus 
was occuprd for 
two yeatsim divett 
ing the course of 
the Diyala inorder 
fo make hy ums 
familiar with the 
proces of diun 
ing canals a hnow 
ledge which was 
of good service 
to him oat the 
siege of Babylon 
when he chanad the chinnel of | the 
Euphrates The rei ohyeet was probibly 
not that sugested by Herodotus but the 
construction of a passtae tor Gossing 
into the distiict protected by the inun 
dations for the mouth of the Div ili 
near Opr whee the Median wall cndy 
This theory 1s confirme 1 by the fict that 
the Babylonian aimy unda Belshassu 
met him tha between Opis and Sippu 
after the passage had heen cfficted it 
was defeated in 539 and no more opposs 
tion was offered Babylon sur 

rendered to the van,uatd of an 
pare of | armyunderl gbaru 01 Gobryas 
eyloaie the governor of Gutium ‘thx 
great fortifications of Nebuchadnessat 
were not defended the Persians were 
recerved a$ presrvers Cyrus was pro 
clarmed king when he entc1¢d four month 
Jate: , and one of the fist acts of his reign 


Five-yearn 





was to conulate the priesthood. of 
Bahyloma by senduyg hack the gods trom 
Babylon toe thar awn towns 
Ths conducks Babylonian brstony 
Babylon had kcome a Pastan provinee 
Bobylossis: The ancientglory indacd while 
Hatory Shortly baton ity setting 
Ends had shone forth unexpectedly 
wis not vet cntrely forgotten 
Sovcilattiompts were made to rccover her 
indepoadunce but these revolisware always 
quickly pat down | Nubonidusw is mals 
Supplantad by Cyrus and im Seuthan 
Babyiema wluch hal boon abandoned by 
Nabemdus ind trom which he tad actaally 
hen away the gods the people centatly 
looked upon Cyris as a sort ob saviont 
The Litter was tho shrowd cnough to hold 
{he rams of government more loosely an 





the provinces He not only restored to the 
Habylonian towns thew gods but showed 
the sume favour to many provinces wlich 
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BRONZES FOUND IN NEBUCHADNEZZARS PALACE 
Figures of a liou and lonoss dating from xX) 1 ( —that 1s from the first Babyloman empire 


Tid lon, bean contiscated at the same 
time giving them sdf gevemnment — tor 
eXunple [ida and possibly Sidon also 
Those provinces thaciore could not ttl 
to sccm Cyras a bberater from the yoke 
of Bubylon 

A mew cra in the histery of Fastan 
culisation now opens Paste butore the 
capture of Babylon had alicady occupied 
Asia Viner and had thus come inte 
touch with Grech civilisation The Pasian 
empire if ty true as hen of Babylon 
Still possesses to 2 Contain degree a come 
paratively high state of culture But this 
cvilsation 1 tottering with age, because 
it 15 no Jonger supported by fresh national 
Ife Ttas casthy ontstepped by the vigorous 
Sitality of the Gicek spit, which 1s 
soon destined to cxtend its sway over 
and beyond the regions where Babyloman 
culture has for so long predommated 
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ANCIENT 
EMPIRES Ot 
WESTERN 








ITS LONG VITALITY 


OER hnowledge of the Ancient Fast 5 

stl very voung AH that hae 
been learnt of it from the exploration 
ot the ancient monuments dates trom 
the middle of the last century and 
much of this knowledge must be dis- 
counted, so long ax scieme has to 
work with msufhcient means We aic 
still very far from hemg in a condi- 
tion to speak of any systematn examin- 
ation of the soil of these old homes of 
cvihsation all that we possess in monu- 
ments and antiquities and theretore all 
sources for the history of these countries 
form only an infinitely small fraction of 
that which a more fortunate age may 
expect to recover Every attempt to 
present a connected picture of the coutse 
of the development of the ancient nations 
of the East must therefore prove made- 
quate We can at most karn something 
of those peitods, for which chance has 
How placed ampler sources of mform- 
Little we 2ton in our hands and we can 
Kaow  %¢h to trace the forces whih 
have determined the coutse 
of events. Of other periods we hnow 
hittle as yet, and all that we can do tor 
them 1s to supply the names of a few 
lungs or rulers of whom httle else has 
been recorded. 

An essential featme of the sources 
hitherto accessible 1s that they furmsh 
us with more information about political 
occurrences than about the nature and 
extent of the force, at work m the inner 
life of the people The mscriptions of the 
Assynan kings were the first to become 
known, and a convdeiable number of 
them have been recovered, thus the 
section of hnstory based on them 1s 
that which 1s known m greatest detail up 
to the present time But these inscriptions 
record almost exclusively wars, sieges, 
victones, and lists of spoil What we would 
gladly knov of the social and political hfe 
of the people can be gathered only from 
scattered allusions throughout the texts, 





AND FINAL DECAY 


Our smives of the history af cviteas 


tion in the Ancient Fast must there- 
for to some extent prove detectyve and 
umsatistactory. owing to the want of 
materials for study Our sources at 
miormation are more detailed tot wolated 
penods such as the eta at the fist 
dynasty of Babylon, for Wevriin history 


,., ftom liglath-piser onwards, 
ton and again for that part of 
Uneorsed Babylon trom Nebuchadne scat 


down te the Pasian cia kor 
thousands of records of these periods are 
IN our posession which hong to. the 
business hfe of the peopl namely, con- 
tracts legal deasions, 1ecespts, com: 
mercial transactions of every sort and 
private letters These indeed supply a 
motley of ohited facts as to the private 
Inte of the times an question, but im the 
bewildering Gowd of dutaily we can 
scarcely recognise with) cortainty — the 
broad pumaples the typical Gises which 
have to be considered in the development 
of national ustory Before these great 
matanals can be thoroughly worked, 
before the numcrous records of different 
periods are thoroughly assimilated, much 
wok and study aie requned And it 
will probably be long belore those periods, 
which are scparated fom each other by 
hundreds of yeas, can be connected 
together by filling up the gaps through 
the discovery of new records 
But, even af science had alcady suc- 
ceeded in making full use of these fount: 
records yet they would tevea! 
Tamnom only one aspect of the popular 
Uateowa Iife in Babyloma and Asyna 
namely, the commercial Ife, 
and that indeed, principally from the 
private side So far as they concern the 
hfe and the development of the entire 
people and the stale that 15, in their 
beating on political economy very little 
hight 15 thrown upon the subject for con- 
siderable periods, and about much else 
which we in modern times recognise to be 
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important in the life of a nation we must 
be content for the present to know little or 
nothing. Trading relations and commercial 
life in all its aspects, pe conditions of the 
tenure of real property in its 

he Latenet® tearing on the welfare of the 
Keowlelze State, the rules of administra- 
tion, etc.—these are matters 

of which royal inscriptions can tellus hardly 
anything, and which naturally do not find 
expression in a commercial or legal con 
tract. To our general want of information 
during long periods of 

Babylonian history, two 
oe however, now pre- 























dawn up by Hammurahi 
furnished material for 
tching a picture of the 
HHifeofthe Babylonians 
during the period’ of the 
West Semitic kings of the 
first dynasty. The other 
period is the succeeding ane 
of the Kassite. kings, whose 
numerous deeds and char- 
fers illustrate the system 
of land tenure during the 
period al which they were 
drawn up. 4 
Hut we know liltle as yet 
about the begmnings of 
civilisation in Babylonia, 
The long periods when men 
eitled in the valley of 
fuphrates before ‘the 
time when our present 
knowledge begins are still 
hidden in the mists of 
antiquity. We may becom. - 
polled for a long ‘time yet 














A BABYLONIAN LAND-CHARTER 





The valley of the Euphrates, nuw to a 
large extent desolate and marshy, was 
one of the most fruitful tracts in the world. 
The fertility of the soil is described as 
marvellous at all periods, of which we 
have some. though unfortunately very 
counts. The Euphrates and the 
Nile are two rivers the deposits of which 
give the tiller of the soil the richest reward 
for small exertions. In the almost rainless 
climate of Egypt and Southern Babylonia 
these river-valleys were the only places 
which enabled an agriculture still in its 
infancy to work the soil 
profitably. On the other 





















teppes to 
pasture there for their 
mumerous herds, and, hy 
growing crops for fodder. 
to supplement the volun- 
gifts of Nature in 
preparation for the dry 
season of the year. The 
complete transition from 
nomadic to settled life in 
these plains can thus be 
explained by the nature of 
the land. 

The step from an agri- 
cultural Tife in the open 










country te the building 
of fortified towns isnot 
sand must have 


ken very early in 
a land which was exposed 





on all sides to the in- 
roads of the nomads. But 
even the gradual stages 





leading to such conditions 


There exist deeds of the, Kassste kings 

to forego any attempt to wi scien dats fepare are, In point of time. 

determine from contem- Bae" ivtared bom: fT anterior to the date 
ATY SOUTCeS, OF eve like the” Michaux "stonehere edge 

porary sources. or even gargstongelinethe” Michaas “stonehere when our knowledge 


merely from the produc 
of civilisation, how the first settlers in the 
loy of the Euphrates, adapting them- 
to the needs of the soil, raised 
ves. gradually from a 








themselves 
savagery to a higher stage of ci 
How and under what conditions men 
arrived at that intellectual result so im- 
portant for the historian—the development 





of writing—is a question for which as yet 

no sources of information are forthcoming. 

It is clear that the most remote antiquity 

to which we can go back was already ac- 

quainted with a perfected system of writing. 
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of the Euphrates dis 
begins. The old seat: lisation, such 
Agade, Nippur, Lagash, U 
Erech, Larsa, and Eridu, were towns with 
a most ancient past at the time when they, 
for the first time, appear in the light of 
history. They had already been 
bay jes of Ong developed into that which 
the Worta they continued to be for 3,000 
years of the most varying 
political phases. seats of ancient sanctu- 
aries. sacred since immemorial ages, and 
towns with a purely urban population 
engaged in trade and industries. 














BABYLONIA—MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION 


We may assume that even then the con- 
ditions of the tenure of real property and 
professional activity existed in much the 
same form as thai in which they were 
maintained throughout the later periods of 
Babylonian civilisation. In distinction to 
the Western forms of culture. the growth of 
which we can follow from their beginnings. 
we here meet with an already systematised 
form of national life, such as 
corresponds to the stage of 
development of | European 
ition which con- 
cluded in the Middle Age 
this form endured for 3.000 
years, though exposed to the 
imost varied upheavals 
new migration wh 
the country 






































pjected to its 
influence. It is certain that 
even the less successful among 
the conquerors must have 
had their s in the booty 
but no fresh distribution of 
the Jand among a peasant 
class ever resulted on a con- 
siderable scale, so that we can 
never follow the course of the 
national life from the begin 
ning. The leaders of the di 

ferent conquests always took 
the place of the old kings. If 
they did not wish to destroy 
the whole civilisation, they 
were obliged to adopt it with 
its temples and towns 


























individual nationalities so 
soon die out: they do not 
start theirdevelopment from 
the very beginning, but 
mount witha sudden leap to 
ahigher stage, beyond which theopposte pace 
they cannot go. Another rea- 

son which no doubt hastened the =perian 
the absorption of the con- *™ 
quering races was intermarriage with the 
inhabitants whom they found settled in 
the country. We find, therefore, 


a 


Bebrlosis from the time when our know. 
all Invaders 12d8¢ begins, that the constitu- 


tion of the land was one of 
feudal tenure under the domination of the 
priesthood. The lord of the country is the 
divinity. He entrusts it to the priesthood 








“This fae boundary stone, lke the ooe on 


gat of 
res. were ‘iowa up 
‘who should remove the stone of 
the boundary which it marked. 





and the king; there is therefore temp’ 
property and State property. The king ha 
the disposal, above all. of the open country. 
1 which he grants to his vassals in 
Tenure WC His authority does not 
Syztea tend to the territory which falls 
under the dominion ot the god: 

this belongs to the town in which the 
god dwells, and, naturally, together with 
thatr for the temple, 

fo the 




























al 
the owner 

noble, or 
ystem has ne 









to 
king, 
his sy 





favourable to the 
of the pe 
Even if, 





conquest, conti 
were divided 
masses of the immigrating 
people, these could not 
long maintain their posi- 
tim by the side of the 


great proprietors, but would 
he forced to sell the a 

and become tenants. 

weer is, us 
onally free—as free 
can he who ret 
from the proceeds of what 
i deen wring from ‘the 








soil in the sweat of his 
brow as amuch as suffices 
for a thrifly Oriental 


theod. War, indeed, 
with its prisoners 










non-free labourers, the 

ease of whom we have to 

aw = imagine to ourselves as 

A BABYLONIAN BOUNDARY more common in the in- 


dustrial operations of the 
it town than in the cultiva- 
ws tion of the soil, Out 
these is formed the 
numero ass of freedmen 
who mect us often in business life 

We must, on the whole, picture to our- 
selves the land as parcelled out into small 
farms which are cultivated by the tenant 
for the owner. With the simple means 
and implements required for farming on a 
small scale, but with all the grim industry 
applied to every patch of earth which this 
system enforces, 1t was horticulture rather 
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eax scolptured upon 
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a 


oxen, asso, 





1 of Ceileton.” SPC 


goats, which were pastured on waste 


ditions. _He is forced to keep 
the surplus against the times of 
drought, and he is naturally driven 
to control the conditions of the 
water supply. 

The country then, from the be- 
ginning of our knowledge of it, and 
as a preliminary condition of culti- 
vation on an extended scale, was 
intersected by a network of canals, 
intended to receive the flood- 
water and to convey it from the 
.., districts threatened with inunda- 
tion to the arid parts where it 


‘Where they wore lisble to the ravages of lions and other wild beasts. irrigates the soil in the dry season. 
than agriculture. The most important 
condition for a productive cultivation of 
the soil in the climate of the East, with its 
rainless summer, is a regular supply of 


These canals in some places lie higher than 
the surrounding country, so that the re- 
quired water can be let in through sluices, In 
other places they are lower ; then the water, 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN CHALDAA, ILLUSTRATED BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
turing the pastoral life of early Bal On the right ls the therd driving forth his flock from 
oth Potts whip. “The fast of the Ri: Shows the fock # 


Gonaives fur chetcrocear 
water, and it is the task of the agri- 
culturist to irrigate as large an area as 
possible. On the other hand, the immense 
streams of the Euphrates and Tigris, when 
the mountain snows melt, bring down 
with them such a volume of water that 
they flood the most — 

feritle parts of the ¢ ke zk 
country, block up the Bagg 
watercourses with their § 
mud, and turn the 
fields intoswamps,as is 
now the case with great 
tracts which were once 
thriving. Thus want of 
rain, on the one side, 
and floods on the other 
compel the dweller in 
the Euphrates valley , 
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lower past of the tablet 


thee 


‘Scattered to pasture. 
precisely as in the valley of the Nile, is 
raised to the land by well-wheels, or, if less 
is required, by buckets which a single man 
sets mto movement. Moreover, the lands 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 





A MESOPOTAMIAN METHOD oF 
to modify these con- throng succouive levels; roar tuo rivers tothe 


ans of which water was ralsed, 
je. They are still jn one on the Nile, 


iPS ON THE TiGRIS WHERE ONCE WERE THR’ 
Want of rain at coe tume and cheastroas foods, cansed by the overflowing of the Eup 


of the moaotai aaows, at another period of the year, compelled the 


by contrivances sumilar to those employ«d 
by the peasants at the present day Since 
the banks of the Euphrates are lower than. 
those of the Tigris, a pnmitive fom of 
water-wheel 1s employed for rating the 
water from the level of the stic 1m to that 
of the surrounding country. The wheel 1s 
formed of tough boughs and hianchis 
nailed together with spokes joiming the 
outer rims to a roughly-shaped axle 
Around the mm arc gegeqes 

ted a number of clay 
bottles or cups tor 
picking up the water, 
and the whecl 1s hept 
in motion by the 
current, which hits a 
few rough paddles fixed 
to the wheel im such a 
way that they project 
beyond the mm. The 
wheel is set up at a spot 
where there is a drop 































the water runs swiftly the hearth, winle 

over the shallows. Its aale 1s supported 
on pillars of rough masonry, and as it 1s 
tuned by the current, the cups or bottles 
empty themselves mto a trough made 
trom half the trunk of a date-palin. 
hollowed out; and the water flows thence 


thiough a small aqueduct to the wrigation 


channel on the bank. Thus 15 the most 
advantageous method of raising the water, 


F a e 











in the mver-bed, and — cakes, and another 


lesopot 
Jor, so long as the whecl as in onder anil 
the stream jy biyh cnough to twat oa 
constant supply of waters assured with 
out the labout of man or beast, and (hc 
witet can be cut off at any moment by 
the simple expedient of blocking the wheel 
on tymg it up 
The higher banks of the Tygis tender the 
use of water-wheels ampractcable and here 
the water has to be tased by other means 
- than that of the 
ennient of the stream 
The method employed 
at the present day 1s to 
ase if in skins which 
we dawn up to the 
level of the bank by 
cattle, horses, ot 
donkeys. A well-bhe 
recess 15 cut into the 
banks, and over its 
mouth a wooden spindk 
mo supported — upon 
ing on struts) = The shin ts 
a qoerel yased or lowered in the 
recess by means of a rope, which payty 
over the spindle. while the funnel end of 
the skim 1s held up by a second rope ian 
ning ovet a lower spindle, until its méyth 
1s raved to a Icvel with the trough’ into 
which the water 1. pomed, The skin 
when full of watci, 15 1atsed by the beasts 
fastened to the 10pe, and they obtain a 
good punchase for hauhng up the heavy 
10,3 
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weight by being driven down an inchned 
plane dug out at the top of the bank Two 
separate skins Bind sets of beasts are often 
umployed, and as one 15 let down the other 
15 pulled up, so that a constant flow of water 
1s kept up in the trigation channel. There 
tshittle doubt that the ancient Babylonians 
cmployed both these primitive methods of 
Batyloaiaa TUNE the water from the 
Ineiuatere 2ivers and canals to the hight 
Now in Uee level of the fields, while 1e- 

presentations have been foun] 
upon Assyrian bas-rehef: of the “shadduf” 
sn operation, which ts more commonly seen. 
in Egypt at the present day than in Meso- 
potarma. ‘1his contrivance consists of a 
beam, supported in the centre, while at 
one end a bucket for receiving the water, 
and at the other end a stone 1s fixed as a 
counter-weight, By using two or more 
shadldufs, one above the other, water can 
be raed, through successive levels, to a 
considerable height. 

While the adoption of these smaller 
contrivances was within the means of the 
individual owner of the land the construc- 
tion of large canals was the work of the 
State. We find indeed, among the scanty 
mntormation whith We pusess as to the 
kings' activity at home cords of the 
cutting of cana, thus showmg that the 
importance of thr duty was fully realised 
In the olde: immes, when dates were not 
yet fixed by the reigns of the kings but 
by the amportant cvents of the respective 
years, we find under the descuptions of 
the years by the side of “In the year 
when this or that wat was waged,” abo, 





A BABYLONIAN TYPE 


For ungation the Babyinaians used 
van for wp the water ‘The wheel was turmed by the current 
‘The photograph: 


Scivos to a trough on the bank of the ever 
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FP WATER-WHEEL 
Titerwheal made of rough boars nailod together. with cay betties aq the 


“When the king dug this or that canal.” 
After the conquest of South Babylonia 
Hammurabi says, for example: “ When 
Anu and Enlil had granted me the land of 
Sumer and Akkad to mule, and entrusted 
their sceptre to my hands, then I dug 
out the canal, named ‘ Hammurabi 1s the 
blessing of the people,’ which bringeth 
.abundance of water into the land of 
Sumer and Akhad. Both the bank, 
thereof I changed to fields for cultivation, 
and I garner+a piles of grain, and | 
procured unfaihng water for the land of 
Sumer and Akhad for ever.” Nabopolassat 
and Nebuchadnezear make similar re- 
ports of ungation works These con- 
Babylon's “tfuctiony were sometimes 

: used, as in Holland, for the pro- 
System 


tection of the country, as we 
find shown tn the later days of 
Babylonia, when Nebuchadnezzar built 
the “ Median wall,” and Nabonidus with 
its help changed his whole “ kmgdom of 
Babylon” mto an island. Famous canals, 
which tan through Babylonia, are the 
Palakuttu and Nahr-shar, the “ canal 
of the king,” and we meet their names even 
im the Hellenistic era, The former mamly 
follows the course of the Eupiuates on 
the south sidc, the latter effects a connec- 
tion between the Euphrates and Tigns in 
an obhique line 
We must thus imagine the whole country 
between the iivery inteisected by a met- 
work of canals of every sie down to 
simple urigation ditches It was only 


trough the efficrency of this system that 
the wi 


ole low-lying district was habitable. 


. 
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Accordingly, until the ruin of those 
countries by the Mongols, the super- 
intendence of the irrigation works 
formed one of the first duties of the 
government. The destruction of the 
canals changed a great part of the 
land into marshes; and the first 
task, on an attempt to make this 
most fruitful of all districts once 
more valuable to mankind, would be 
to restore the old watercourses, the 
beds of which are still visible in 
many places. 

These works, which are restricted 
in size and extent by the nature 
of the Babylonian lowlands, are 
Neither possible nor necessary im 
the higher districts, especially m 
Assyria,with its hills and neighbout- 
ing mountains, anda climate closely 
resembling that of Central Europe. 
On the other hand, we find 
instances of water being brought 
from a long distance for the supply 
of the towns. As instances, we may 
cite the aqueduct of Bavian, by. 
means of which Sennacherib brought 
thewater from the mountain stream+ 
to Nineveh. ot the tunnel of Negul, 
through which Esarhaddon con- 
veyed the water of the Zab to 
Cala m place of carlier works of 
Ashurnasirpal. 

In architecture the inventive 
faculties of man are greatly 
dependent on the material at his 


disposal. Babylonia Sesves 
neither stone nor suitable building 
timber. While the Egyptians found 


in the upper valley of the Nile the stone 
necessary for their great buildings, and 
the river brought it down to the plains, 
the Babylonians had to fetch even the 
stone for their statue, from a distance, 
and usually by land ; Gudea, for instance, 


obtained the material Peat his statues im 
Magan on the Sinaitic peninsula. 
pobriele We do not therefore find in 
of Brick Babylonia colossal statues like 
those of the Egyptians, and 
their buildings were constructed from clay, 


the material which the land supplied them 
in abundance. Babylonia is the land of 
brick buildings, and the influence of its 
civilisation on the East is most strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the art of 
building in biick was imitated in places 
where stone was available, such as 

Assyria, and even Syria. The want of 


‘This reconstruction bj 
Babylon brick 
aikkorat. Their summits were thought to be 


A BABYLONIAN TEMPLE 
Chipiec exhibits thr charactemtic of 
hitecture, the terraced tower called a 
the dwelling places 
of Babel 





‘of the god. Hence, probably, the story of the Tower 


tun er and stone columns Ied ty the inven- 
tion of a pillat made of bricks. But, so 
far as we can see, this was seldom em- 
ployed. The kings preterred to obtam 
cedar trunks from Amanus, and, when 
those forests failed, from Lebanon, fu 
the necessary wooden columns and ‘sup- 
ports, but at no time were they exten- 
sively employed. In this respect fey 
Importance followed in the steps of Babylo 1. 
of the The ordinary brick was dried 
Teaples i the sun. It was burnt 
when additional —strengt! 

way icquired, and for the decoration o! 
the walls it was enamelled with bright 
patterns and designs. The land supplied 
abundance of asphalt as cement tor the 
bumt bricks, and these were erapluyed 
in foundations, for pavements, and for 
strengthening the walls of unbutnt brick 
A characteristic product of Babylonian 
brick architecture is their “ terraced 
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CHALDAAN SYSTEM OF NUMBRALS 
The Babylomans were keen mathematicians and com- 
tw 


pued uumetous mathematical 









mm the days of the first monarchy 1 illustrated abowr 


fowas” call by the Babylomtans stk 
famatu ‘These woe pyramidal erections 
built an several storeys, they formed an 
important feature of the great tempks, 
and their summits were thought to be 
the ductiing-places of the god. The story 
ot the Jcwer of Babel was probably 
conrected with these buildings 

Ihe temples ate by dar the most con- 
spkuous works ol Babylontan 
architcctime fo a higher degies 
than cven the churches and con 
vents of the Middle Ages they 
united m thenwelses all the intel- 
\wetual and matetial products ot 
Rabyloman eivisation We have 
already noted that a great portion 
of the country belonged to them 
and we may see in them the centre 
of the intellectual Ie of the 
people The priesthood not only 
cxeicised an imfluence through 
iehgion, but was cntrusted with 
the care of sucnce and of the 
technical atts. Each geet 
tempkh jormed a town with a 
government of its own, and we 
have ample evidence as to how 
it managed tts affairs Countless 
clay tabtets from Tello furmsh 
information as to the adminms- 
tration of the temple Jands in 
Southern Habyloma. and the 
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which have been found at Nippur throw a 
flood of hght upon the organisation of 
this important 1ehgious centre. 

Any survey of the mtellectual influence 
excrted by the temples 1s, from the nature 
of our sources of mformation, more diffi- 
cult. Itis obvious that the duty of giving 
instruction and fostering learning fell upon. 
the priesthood The art of writing could 
be thoroughly learned only from them ; 
they were thus the guardians and patrons 
of all hterature, whether religious or secu- 
lar, and of the sciences, even those which 
entered closely into the sphere of practical 
lie. Among the Babylonian pnests there 
were heen mathematicians, and numerous 
tables have been recovered which were 
compiled to assist them im their calcula- 
tions, These compmse multiplication 
tables, division tables, tables of squares, 
tables of square 1oots, geometric. 
Rressions and the lhe. Metrological texts 
have also come down to us, and recent 
iescatch has shown that the Babylomans 
could not only ascertain the aiea of a 
square o1 a rectangle by calculation, but 
could also calculate the area of a nght- 
angled triangle from the length of its 
two legs, ot a rectangle from its base and 
altitude and of a trapezotd from its two 
hases and altitude. From these facts 1 
may be inferred that the Babyloman 
priests had acquned considerable pro- 
dicrency m mathematical study, and ther 
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progress in this branch of knowledge wa» 
doubtless of cons derable assistance to 
them in making astronomical calculations. 
We have abundant proofs that the 
priests trom the earliest periods occupied 
themselves with the study of the sidereal 
heavens, Babylonia is the home ot 
astronomy and of astrology, which is in- 
Babylon the Parable from it im the Eastern 
Hone of UDG, and the Chaldeans were 
at: reputed to be masters of these 
¥ sciences even in Greco-Roman 

times. The movements of the stars were 
accurately observed and noted. Omens 
were derived from them, and every possible 
constellation wa» consulted. An eclipse 
is an event which is recorder in the 
yrian eponym canon in a similar way 

to a war. If ‘he ability of a Thales to 
toretell an eclipse for the year 585 excited 
the astonishment of the Greek world, he 
had obtained his wisdom from the Baby- 
lonians, as, indeed, Pythayoray must also 
have borrowed the suggestions for his 
symbolism of numbers from the East, 
with which he is said to have become 
acquainted as an Assyrian mercenary. A 
large number of observations ot the 
heavens and the stars are extant, and an 
even greater number of omens of the most 
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‘haldzeans took the world tu be an enclosed chamber floating on the waters o1 
‘earth was the Boor, rising at the centre to the moustain sonree of the Euphrates, The 
‘surrounding the earth, with the oreans collected iu the ditch between. 


oidmary augural type, which we would 
gladly exchange for othe: into: mation. 
Closely connected with the obse on 
of the revolution of the stars is the setue- 
ment ol the chionology. The Baby- 
lomans were the teachers of classical anti- 
quity with regaid to the ayeteen ot the 
calendar. We still retain thew divisions 
ot years, months, and weeks. “The desty- 
nation of the seven days of the week alter 
the gods, which corespond to the two 
t slats and the five planets known to 
them, has come down to our times, as well 
as the civision of the day into twelve 
double-hours, which we still find upon the 
dial of our watch. ‘The numerical systems 
was closely connected with there divisions. 
Itisa sexagerimal syste with the divi- 
sional quantities five and 
ene ed twelve, apparently based on 
te Babylon astronomical observations anc 
calculations. By the side of il, 
and combined with it, the decimal notation 
was employed. Our sources of informa- 
tion do not yet enable us to trace the 
origin of cither system to its source, or to 
determine which is the more ancient of the 
two. The system of weights and measures 
was based on the same method of com- 
putation. 
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WORSHIP OF SIN, THE MOON GOD 
The Babylowan gods were persoous 


SRA toon cult othe omarion ea 

We ate faced with a perplexing problem 
when we ate called upon to give an account 
of the caact duties of the temples and the 
priesthood, and to explain in detail the 
obscivance of cults and the progress of 
rcliions development. The phascs and 
forms of men’s ideas on this subyect during 
thice thousand years furnish mitter for a 
specuil and comprehensive inquiry, and 
yet onr sources of mfor mation on this head 
ave morc detective than in the field of 
pohtical history Yet a study of the reli- 
fous and Jnstorcal mserptions which 
have come down to us cnables us to gain 
some insight into the characters of the 
gods themselves as they were concencd 
to exist in the minds of thet worshippers 

Ihc gods of the Babylom ns present as 
compicx a character as the 1ace by whom 
thry weie worshipped, and m giving a 
umm ir of the puncipal facts concerning 
thom it iy necessary to beat in mind that 
the ach.ious system of 
the lates  Babylomany 
was the product of a 
long peed of — gradual 
developmint Speaking 
generally of the pantheon 
as it cxisted dumng the 
later putods, we may 
explain the gicater gods as 
povonthcations of natant tl 
foxes Babylonian region 
may thus be regaided as a 
Woiship of Natine and the 
gods themselves may be to 
a great extent Gasufted as 
persombications of vanious 
natwial powers Thus at 
the head ot the company 
of the gods, as they 
were conceived by the 
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stood the great triad of deines— 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea—whose general 
spheres of influence embraced the 
entire universe. Anu was tegaided 
as the god of heaven, Enlil, the god 
of the earth and of mankind, and 
Ea, the god of the abyss of water 
bencath the earth Under th. 
Sumerians we even find there thie 
deities mentioned 1n close connection 
with each other. Other gods who 
personified great natural forces wee 
Sin, the Sumerian Enzu, the moon- 


‘ie and Shamish, the Sumenan 


god, 
arat forces. and at Tsabbar, the sun god Other gods 
nangeal.BC 2500 nercomficd the storm and atmos- 


phenc conditions, pestilence, fire, vegeta- 
tion, and the hke , while others again were 
connected specially with battle and the 
underworld ; and, as the result of a later 
development, the sepatate planets wue 
associated with the greater gods in the 
same wav as special deities had from the 
earhest times been associated with thc 
sun and moon The goddesses, with 
one eaception, were not very sharply 
defined or differentiated from one another, 
being to a great cxtent the female counter 
paits of then respective husbands Thus 
it 15 possible, with the help of the altar 
inscuptions, to recover the outlmes of a 
very complete pantheon of Babylonian 
deities 

In tracing the growth of this elaborat: 
systemof Nature-wotship we are met with 
a difficulty which has not yet been sat 
factonly explained. We have already 
noted that during the earhest periods of 
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MARDUK, THE CHIEF OF THE GODS. DESTROVING TIAM 


Marduk, or Bel-Merodach, the city 
ton of Tiamat 


history Babylonia was split up into a series 
of independent city-states, and it was only 
after many centuries of separate existence 
that a permanent fusion was effected be- 
tween them. Yet we can trace the exist- 
ence of many of the great Babylonian gods 
hack into this remote past. At this time 
each is worshipped by the people of his 
own city, and the fortune of the god is 
bound up with that of his worshippers. 
Taken in the aggregate, the worship of all 
these city-gods under 

their later attributes 
presents a consistent 
picture of Nature- 
worship in its various 
departments ; but it By 
is not clear how § 
the local distribution § 
of the great natural § 
gods among a number 
of cities, originally 
independent, is to be 
explained, In the 
present state of our 
knowledge it is 
scarcely possible to 
trace the process by 
which a local city-god 
lecame associated 
with one of the great 
powers of nature ; and 
is also in many 
vases difficult to 
«lecide whether the 
worship of 
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lof Babylon, was, after the rise of Babylon, made 
t, the representatios ‘central epiaode of the great Babylonia 
Joreraying the monster Marduk eveafed the uuiverse i the toca shows es page 16h ou 


RAMMAN, THE STORM.GOD 
is au example of the adjustment 
tious of ter Wenternbenguerern 








particular deity was of Sumeri 
origin, What is certain, howeve 
the great cities were from. the 
periods associated with the worship ol 
special deities, Ur was connected with 
the moon-god ; Larsa, with the worship 
of the sun: Uruk, with seat of Nana, or 
Asitar. the female principle; Nippue, with 
the temple of Bel. But each of these. 
together with many oUher still unknown 
seats of civilisation, had develuped 
in its temple 


















inythology ee 

centurics and tens ot 
¢ ~ af its 
existence. Thas was 





produced a con! 
medley of different 
systems in the effort 
10 bring a conception 
of the particular 
divinity, based on 
the nature of things, 
into) harmony or 
rivalry with — the 
doctrines of the other 
centres of culture, 
In addition to this 
the various foreign 
nations «wich ir 
turn conquered and 
colonised | Babylonia 
Drought their own 
beliefs with = them. 
and then an adjust- 
iment had te be made 
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between the newly mtroduced ideas and 
those which had been long established m 
theland We may cite as an example the 
introduction of the cult of the storm-god 
Adad or Ramman, by the Western 
Semitcs Even when the religious texts 
recoveicd up to the present have been 
published and Translated at su be me 
figantic task to disentangle 
A Medley the threads that ron through 
the different temple traditions, 
Worshise and to trae them bach to their 
orginal sources Ht may be noted, how- 
tver, that the farther we go northward 
the purer 1s the Semitic element which 
Meets us in the earlier periods of history , 
and, futher, the repetition of the cults 
proves (hat the country was distinct from 
Southein Babylonia “Just as there was 
a South Babylonian sun-god of 1. 50, 
there was a North Bebyiocman sun-god ot 
Sippat, the Ishtar of Uruk was matched 
by Ishtar of Agade in the north We know 
Jens of the north in the earlier times than 
of the south In the later penods other 
towns became pronuncnt, such as Kutha 
with the cult of Nergal, god of the lower 
world ‘Lhe moon cult, which had its chief 
seat m Ur, was of inferior importance in 
Northern Babylonia, but we hear of ity 
most famous shrine at Hairan in Veso- 
potamia 
We do not yet find any mention of Baby- 
Jon in the inscriphions of the eathe st ported, 
and it owes is importance to pohtial 
accuriences Of a comparatively late period, 
though recently discovercd evidence tends 
to prove that aheady under the first kings 
ot Un ity rank as a religious centre was 
considerable It appeats to have become 
the chiet city of Babylonia under the tist 
Babylonian dynasty — Its elevation to 
the position of capital of the Babylonian 
«impire and its consequent supremacy in 
the domain of politics were accompanied 
in comlormity with Eastern ideas, by the 
development of a justication of thts prc 
«mmence im the religious 
Canearstive Lehefs of sts mhabitants 
Bahytoa Precisely as Athens, having 
attamed the hegemony, tried 
to prove her antiquity in mythology and 
htory, so the wie men of Babylon took 
pas to prove that Babylon was the seat 
of the most ancient civilisation and the 
centre of the world 
The former ctty-god, Mardukh—in bibh- 
cal pronunciation Merodach—becomes the 
god round whom the whole creation ot the 
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world turns We have now recovered the 
ter part of the creation myth of Baby- 
, 2 which Marduk plays the chief rile, 
and we may conjecture with some prob- 
ability that similar works of more ancient 
origin, 1eproducing the events of the time 
when their crties flounshed, were taught 
in the temples of Southern Babylonir. 
The epic of creation expresses the supre- 
macy of Babylon, which was founded b' 
the dynasty of Hammurabi = It 1» Mardul 
who fights the war of worlds for the 
sovereignty of the Du Super, who are 
threatened hy Tiamat (Chaos) and it 1s he 
who, atter cleaving the monster, magined 
under the form of a snake or a dragon, 
creates the universe out of the two halves 
of her body 
Untilecently only fragments of the great 
Babylonian epic of the Creation had been 
ucovered, the portion of the text which 
was best preserved relating the battle 
waged by Marduk against Tiamat on be- 
halt of the gods But at the beginmng of 
this century many additional tablets and 
fragments ot the great m were dis- 
covered and Hie ene a to A 2 
completely the outlines of the 
Spr story and at the same time to 
©. scparate the older elements 
which have been incorporated. 
m the ¢pic along with the later additions 
honour of Marduk, the city-god of Buby- 
lon We now know that 1n its Jater form 
the epic was divided imto seven at 
sections, or Tablets and that Marguk’s 
fight with Tiamat was only the culminating 
eptsode in a longer story of antagoniym 
between the forces of order and disorder 
in the universe We gather that the 
Babyloman account of the creation of the 
gods was similar to that grnven in Dama- 
scius, and that it was Apsu the male 
representative of primeval chaos and not 
Thamat, his consort, who began the revolt 
against the gods 
Moreover, the defeat of Apsu, which 
preceded that of Tiamat, was not the 
woth of Marduk, but that of lus father, 
Ea, and Ea continues to play an important 
part in the narrative e of the newly 
discovered fiagments of the poem 1s of 
pecuhar interest, since rt contains an ac- 
count of the creation of man, with which 
the acts of creation culmmated, and we 
gather that the Babylonian legend closely 
corresponds with that given by Berossus, 
Marduk getting another god, probably 
Ea, to cut off hrs—Marduk’s—head. that 
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he might use his own blood for the creation 
of mankind = [o summarwe bnefty the 
composite character of the Creation epk 
it may be stated that the recently recovered 
texts enable us to separate the legend 
mto fixe prmapal strand. these consnt 
of the birth of the gods, the legend of Ea 
and Apsu. the Diagon-Myth, the actual 
account of Creation and the Hymn to 
Marduk under his hity titles of honour 
Smce the poem im ity prevent form 6 a 
glorication of Marduk and an eplanation 
ot how the god of Babylon secured the 
position of the greatest of the gods, it 5 
but natuial that prominence was given 
to those cpiodes in whxh Marduk » 
the hero while those im which he plays 


Stualy and tanyand (7) the bya to Mardck soder tos &ity’ tities of oncur 


no pait ate assigned a subsichaty and 
‘unimportant place in the narrative 

The central episode in the poem 1s thus 
the fight between Marduk and Tiamat 
but we have evidence that th legend 
eusted un other forms than that under 


which we find it here setout For another 
legend which has been 1ecovered ascribes 
the conque-t of the dragon to some other 
god than Marduk, and the fight 1s recorded 
~0 have taken place, not before the Crea- 
tion, but at a time when men already 
existed and cities had been built Thus 
the Dragoa-Myth existed m more than 
one form in Babylonian mythology, and 
1t 35 not improbable that many of the great 
cities in Babylonia possessed local + ersions 






into seven great section: 
mac ase In 


ot the legend m each of which the aty- 
god hewed as the hero who slew the 
monster fn accordance with this theaty 
the pret. of Babvien ascribed the 
conquest of the dragon to ther own local 
god and made the death of amat a 
piclhminary to brs creation of 
ee SE the untvers Voreover other 
Lexend Creation legends evisted im 
Whe hthe creation of the would 
Was not connected with the death of a 
dragon and although one of these Marduk 
figures asthe cicator inothers Ant koh! 
and Ea are dusaibed as creating the sun 
and moon or the gods gemcrally ase 
Teterred to as having crcated the heavens 
and the cath the cattle and the beasts 
. of the teld But there 
ty no doubt that the 
version of the Ci 
story which o 
in Babylon represents 
the behet most yom 
tally held in Babylonia 
aud Assvna in the 
periods subsequent to: 
the ise of Babylon to 
a position of pre 
emunence under — the 
West-Somutic kings of 
the fist dynasty 
The bnictest com 
parison of the Bibhoat 
accounts of the Cre 
ation with that which 
was Cuntent at Baby 
Jon suthics to show 
‘the clove connection 
custing between then 
ede account the 
Sodeer th) ereation of Cxistence of a watery 
chaos puceded — the 
creation of the univers, and the Hebrew 
woid dhom tendered as? the deep in the 
Book of Genesis i the cquivalcnt of the 
Babyloman Tiamat, the name of the 
female monster of the deep pursonifying 
chaos and confusion In the details of 
the Creation there ty ako a cow 
1esemblance between the two 
with Bible TAlatives, we may cite thi 
creation, or existence, of hight 
preceding that of the heavenly 
bodies, the creation of a firmament 
to divide the upper fiom the lower 
waters, and the separate acts of creation 
connected with the carth and vegetation, 
the heax enly bodies, ammals, and, finally, 
man It 5 even possible that the 
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connection of the Sabbath with the biblical 
story of the Creation was suggested by 
the mystical numper of tablets upon 
which the Babyloman pocm was inscribed. 
Such pomts of resemblance demonstrate 
a close connection between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian narra- 
tives, and the local Bahy- 
Jonian colouring of the 
stones, and the great age 
to which they can be 
traced hack, © definitely 
prove that they originated 
Babyloma, and were not 
inherited independently 
by the Babylonians and 
Hchrews from a common 
Semitic ancestor. We may 
therefore conclude that 
Babylonian tenets had be- 
come naturalised in Pales- 
tine even before the con- 
west of that country by 
the Israelites. Many such 
Palestinian = versions of 
Babyloman behets the 
{srachtes no = douht 
absorbed on thei orcupa- 
tion of the country, and 
during the — subsequent 
periods of their history 
they were subject to the 
direct mfluence of Assyiia 
and Babylon. It is cleat. 
therefore, that at the time 
of their exile the Jews 
did not come across Baby- 
lonian religions concep- 
tions for the first time, 
but recogmsed in them 
many hehefs differing 
from their own in some 
ewential respects, but presenting an 
equally strikmg resemblance on manv 
points of detail. It was doubtless. how- 
ever, in the period of ce exile that the 
strongest influence was exerted 

a anatiay by thereligion of Babylon upon 
Teacher that of the Jews. ¢ Baby- 
Jonian myths of the Creation 

are thus recognised as the prototypes aiter 
which the biblical myths were formed. 
How, then, did Babylonia become the 
teacher of the spiritual life of Nearer 
Asia? We have at present hardly any 
other evidence of this beyond the remains 
of Assyro-Babylonian literatue hitherto 
won from the soil, and the records of 
Jewish spiritual life preserved for us in 
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THE BABYLONIAN HERCULES 
waa the hero of the ational 





eae infinence on the Babylonians ta 
@ opie of the Creation 


the canonical books of the Bible. But so 
Jong as we have no more material for 
study, we must try to torm our concep- 
tion of the unfluence exerted by Baby- 
Jonas icligion from these remains. 
Rehgion hcs indisputably pla: @ part 
in thecivittcd Weis these 
nations which we moderns 
are prone to underrate, 
The priesthood is the 
nursery of knowledge 
therefore all teaching 
every attempt to investi. 
the nature of things, 
Y proof and justifica- 
tion of the existing order. 
and every attempt to in- 
{roduce change 18 referred 
hack to the primitive 
doctrines of the begin- 
ning of things, and by this 





authority — is cither 
approved or discounten- 
anced. To the direct 


intervention of the priest- 
hood we may therefore 
trace many of the belieis 
which were current both 
among ihe Babylon ans 
and the Jews, and the 
close resemblance in their 
development of thought 
explams the ease with 
which the latte: sub- 
mitted to the influence of 
their mow powertul 
neighbour. Even mono- 
theism in its perfected 
form cannot be claimed 
as exclusively a product 
of the Jewsh mind, 
the World though in certain respects 
at met with singular favour in Judea. The 
polytheism of Babylonia finds its his. 
torical explanation in the circumstances of 
times long past in the march of civilsa- 
tion. 11 the Babylonian or Assyrian 
prayed to his god, he did so with the 
same words as the Jew: his contrition, 
his_ submission to the divine will, his 
trast in his god, were precisely similar— 
only that the former people 


even 
ny 


Peraliels ad found an expression for 

A such teelings and thoughts.while 
Jedeiem the Jew learnt much of it trom 
them. Even it the Babylonian prayed 


to Marduk or the Assyrian to Ashur, 
there way little difference between his 
thought and thaj of the Jew of the eighth 
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century or so who supplcated Jahve, or 
Jehovah The Jew did not dispnte the 
of those who dwelt outude the 
fominion of his Jahve If it waxa false god, 
it was only so im the sense that csery 
Babylonian saw the true lord of the 
world in the temple ot his own city 
The mental activity of man 1s mani- 
fested in the development of mythology, 
which comes next to the doctrines of 
iehgion and 15 clowly connected with 
them So far as this 1s 4 docinne of 
divinitis and temples, we have already 
tealed how hmited the range of our 
knowledge 1s We must rane the same 
lument over the remains of anthropo- 
morphic mythology the hero kgends, 
which form the first theme of the ncn- 
nhgious poetry of a people, A quartity 
fragments testify to the former ¢\- 
Babyfonian istence of a whole suns of 
ez enis® pics but of only a fen of 
Mythology them have wesufiicient remains 
to be able partially to restore or 
to guess their contcnts The best known 
15 the Lpic of Gilgamesh In tt the deed, 
a the Babylonian Hercules are glonified, 
and it has given Hellenism the attnbutcs 
with wluch to cndow the kgendary foun 
f Alexander in the +o called’ Vex ander 





THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE ~ 


‘This account of the Flood, whech 
‘se section im the great apr of whe 
wan ark and hag related to him the story of the Flood 


the closest parale! to the Bibacal narrative 
"vmite Tasoagesbten, 2 dwelt 
sascnbed 


romames The work received the form 
im which tt ts preserved for us at Erech, 
it reflects the condittwwn to which the old 
Iyhtar-Nana town, conndered to have 
been founded by Gilgamesh, had ben 
reduced by the oppresston’ of Tam 
Ths cpr curred an evn 


National creates inflame on the Baby- 
Babylonie ORNs themselves than thit 


of the Ciation for the hero 
Gilgamesh and hus companion LT a-bant ap. 
pet m countless representations mn Baby. 
mim art, and the khgnd was po ularly 
the national cpic of the Babylonians [in 
ats batest form it was witten upon twolve 
tablets of «qual kngth, and all are con 
cerned with the heroic deeds of Gilzamesh 
They recount his early exploits, the cic 
tion of La bam by the goddess Arutu 
thetr «\pudition against Khumbaba of 
Flam, the passion exiubited for Gil 
gimesh by the goddess Ishtar, the fight 
of Gilgamesh with the bull from hewn, 
the gre f of Gilgamesh at ka-bam’s death, 
and his journey to his ancestor Put 
nipshtim, who tclates to him the story 
ol th Flood — fhe Babylonian account of 
the Daluge, which 1s thus introduced mto 
the national epic, with which it bis no 
ogi connution, prosints the closest 
pudld to the Bibheal 
ert itive of the sume 
«vent, ind 1s, indecd 
the baws of that u- 
count In this case the 
porilehyms are so 
stoking that we may 
set the date of borrow 
ing at 1 compar ittvely 
Tite period In add 
tion to the Pp al 
Gilgunesh we have 
Wo iccovercd fia 
ments of myths und 
stories connected with: 
the herocs and mytho 
logical bnings of an 
trquity. A large 
number of unpublished 
fragments, which are 
stil unintulligible on 
account of then small 
size, 5 here, as in the 
case of ail similar hter- 
ary productions, only 
further evidence of the 
information which we 
may hope to gain some 
tume in the future. 
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It would be a most :mportant task to 
deyenbe the catcnt of the mdustnes and 
trade m Babyloma For this howive, 
almost all data aie wan mg, apart fiom 
ihe fact that in the course of 3.000 years 
there must have becn as many vicissitudes 
in the ndustr al ay in the political fc of 





the peopl We may safcly assume that 
What w Baby'onta, and—since xt 15 tlie 
Baty loai admitted capital in the period 


best known to us—above all, 
Babylon, owed thar smport ince 
and powcr to thur mdustnes and thar 
trade = Durme «the entire penod in 
which we can follow the power of Assyna, 
Babylon was impotent asa political 
community It was compelled to buy 
its imd« pendence trom the Assynans, just 
45, on the othe: hand, 1t obtained by its 
gold assistance trom the Flamites against 
\ssyrit 1M probably had not men cnough 
to wage wal On tts own resources indced 
the conditions undir which tts land was 
held piccluded any such idea This fact 
done 1s sufhacnt to give the county 
its predommantl, mdustrial character 
We can draw conclusions 1 to the 
extent of Babyloman commence in the 
earl: jxrieds fem the inscnptions of 
Gudey he obtained the blacks of stom 
und the timber for ds buldmgs fom 
Phanmaa Sy and Smat Some shght 
infoumation ibout Bibyionan imdusties 
ms encnas by the felch Amana bettas 
the Babylonian bke the Vitaman pumce 
required gold from the Fgyphany im 
return they supplicd industrial products 
tspecially lapis Ivub oe: an mutation of 
it, which was lughly valucd by the Peyp- 
tims and wis a staple of Babyloman 
export Ihe Leyptians obtained weapons. 
and wat chanots fiom Vitant and exon 
trom Assy i, at the same time the 
Babyloman oidaed inlaid work of cbony 
and ivory, It was from a desire for tashion 
ible obyects in the Egyptian style, such as 
have been found in Nineveh — they have 
no moe = sugmficance than 
Chinese porcelain ot Fapanese 
Jucquer work with us Lhe ques 
tion of the navigation on the 
Persian Gult 1s still shrouded in obscurity 
ay well ay that ot the carly uve of the 
trade route to India It » extremely 
probable that the Sumetiany cngaged 
tn navigation on the ‘Sea of the East ’ 
the most ancint mscpuions, fiom the 
nature of then contents do not mention 
anything of such matter. and thus we 
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Commerce? 


must, probably for a long time yet, be 
content merely to specuate upcn th: 
subjcct. In ihe later period the road 
tg the sea was barred by the Chaldsans. 
The century of prosperity of a state 
calcd the Country of the Sea,” and its 
obstinate 1¢sstance both to Babylon and 
to Assyra arc partly explamed by the 
wealth won by trade relations with the 
East Marodach baladan Povsessed ships, 
in which he escaped to Elam over the 
“bitter water” the great bay at the 
embouchuie of the two streams, there 
was then no fleet in Babyloma so that 
Sennachertb was forced to have ships built 
by Phoenician workmen im Assyria and 
brought down stream to the coast Any 
Babylonian trade with the East 1s thus 
inconceivable Elam, too must have had 
much to do with the tiafhe on the Perstan 
Gulf, and we may «xpect to obtain much 
valuable mformation on this pot as a 
result of the excavations which are bemg 
<ained on at the present time at Susa 

Hardly any products of Babyloman 
industues have as yet come down to us 
Even the arts of atchitecture and sculpture, 

compaiatively fannhat to us in 
of Assylia, aie 1epresented to us 
Babyloa 7 the very home ol such cul- 
tue by few and compuatiely 

imsigniicant inunuments All that 15 left 
to us on 1 large scale ase the runs ot 
Jdlo which hate supplied uy with a con 
siderable numbct of statues and sculptures 
of the hig, and patests of Lagash While 
the statucs of the eathest kings wae but 
aude attampts, rapid progress was made, 
and those of Gudea and his time [uc 
pags 1557 and 1597] show the highest 
perfection of exccution The careful and 
dehcate wok on the monument of 
Merodach baladan [“e page 1617] 1» one 
ot the few productions of a later period 
of ait which are known tous 

In the same way we possess hardly any 
notices of the oider and form of the 
constitution of the mtemal admunistra- 
tion and the military system in Baby- 
loma though the letters of Hammurat 
throw considerable hght upon these prob- 
lems during the period of the frst dynasty 
of Babylon Anything, therefore, that 
we can suggest on these its iy maie 
deatly explained by the better attested 
Assynan institution,, which, since 
grew out of similar conditions, exhibit in 
the main results which must have closely 
iesembled those of Babylonia 





have already seen that the adv ance 
of Assyna falls within a penod which 
hes in the full hght of history, or can be 
illuminated without difficulty y the 
results of excavations. We have further 
observed that its first natural expansion 
took place toward. Mesopotamia, and that 
this became its undisputed property, from 
the possession of which it giew to be a great 
er, as extensive and as important as 
bylomia itself. The history of Assyria 
itself must therefore be preceded by an 
attempt to throw hight on the conditions 
of Mesopotamia at this early period. 

We have suggested as a prohable hypo- 
thesis that the great Semitic ummugra- 
tions reached Babyloma from the north. 
Mesopotamia would therefore have been 
first reached by them; the Semiles, who 
mect us in Southein Babyloma, may thus 

j, Deve formed settlements there 
Mesoootenia iefore they pressed south- 
of Assyria wards along the Euphrates 

and the Tigris, Any attempt 
to reconstitute theearly history of this 
Tegion must depend laigely upon conjec- 
ture, since systematic exca\ ation has not 
as yet hecn extended into that region of 
Western Asia. 

Any early kingdom which may have been 
formed in Mesopotamia probably had its 
capital at Harran, one of the most ancient 
seats of the worship of Sin, the moon-god ; 
and this conjecture appears to be sup- 
ported by various indications in the subse- 
quent period. However thr may be, we 
can safely assume that Mesopotamia not 
oy stood under the direct mfluence of 
Babyloman civihsation, but had a special 
share in shapmg the development of the 
countries on the Euphrates—a fact that 
continually finds expression in the high 
everence paid to the great sanctuary at 
Harran. ongin of the cult at Hebron, 
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which the nomigating “ Hebrew" tribes 
may have found there and adopted, is 
traced by the bibhcal legend, according to 
the oldur tradition, trom the seat of the 
Sin cult tn Mesopotamit, while only «t later 
application of the myth clans for it Ur, 
the South Babylonian stat of 
the moon god” [he adoration 
of Ba’al Harian, the god of 
Harran, 15 found also in Sen- 
pth, in Northern Syria. 
In the ecathest’ accounts whiuh we 
» Mesopotamne appears uncer a 
fn domimon. Qur sources of 1ifor 
mation are the Tell cl Amara letters cf 
King Tushrattiof Mitantto Amcnophis [1 
and Amenophis IV. {he picture that tles 
aiford us of the intitcourse betwcen the 
two countins holds good for the pr 
decessors of the two Pharaohs, so far as 
thev advanced mto Asta. [hey virtually 
devgnate Mesopotamia and Syia as 
Nahaina In this connertion it wy a 
matter of indifference to us how much gold 
Fushratta begged for himself trom Igypt, 
and how many Ictters he wrote in order 
to fool lis “ brother” and son in law an 
Egypt. The pont which concerns us ts 
that in these kings of WMitami we may 
sce representatives of a mgrition of 
barbarians who powsessed themselves. of 
Mesopotanua. We shall arn Jater that 
‘we may possibly assign them to the group 
of nations which we designate 


A Seat of 





Tatas op Hittite. As rulers of thiy 
Mesopotamia (UNLTV, they play the same 


role which the Kassites, co- 
meadently with them, play in Babylonia. 
It docs not appear from their letters 
where the kings of Mitani resided; but 
we must look for the country, which ts 
known as Mitani from the letters, some- 
where in the region north of Harran, 
where we may set the centre of thar 
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kingdom. We can define its extent, as Egyptian inscription, into the harem 
of 






















given in the words ‘an heir to the old Amenophis II., and his grandfather, 
kingdom of Mesopotamia." In the Artatama, who had maintained relations 
direction of Babylonia it with Thothmes IV., and had 
included Nineveh, which, at 2h Zoe concluded a similar bargain— 
the time of Tushratta, about we? for the chief matter of dis- 





1430 B.C., was in the power Mee cussion was the dowry. The 
of the Mitani. Obviously, all = & writer himself had been at 
Mesopotamia belonged to it, the court of Amenophis III.; 
and on the right bank of foe be was pevhhaps educated there 
the Euphrates, Melitene, or ra as a sort of hostage when his 
Khanigalbat, and the dis- twa, fatherdied. In a letter to the 
trict called by the Ass: 4 § Pharaoh he describes how 
Musri, and “by the - Maney an insurrection broke out, to 


tians ‘Sanqara—in a Tell which his brother Artashu- 

’ 3 mata fell a victim, and how, 
‘on his return, he had sup- 
os pressed the revolt. The same 
ind_ possibly TYPE letter contains an account of 









Shankhar—a part of Capj 
docia abutting on it as far 
as the Taurus, 






across it into Cilicia. West- . the above-mentioned war with 
ward and northward the Kheta, who had 
of this part of the .3eeayeetSt : : evidently seized this 
kingdom were settled ae favoura le oppor- 
the Kheta, or Khatti, # tunity for attempting 
the rivals and kins- S&% zs _ an imvasion of the 


men of the Milani, 


country. 
with whom they were 


Among all the 











at war, as we learn : haggling for presents 
from a letter of + 2% SUF there one letter 
-‘Tushratta 10 Ameno- Saga ropa which is of greater 
phis. TheKhetamust J 7 interest, as it con- 
either have forced q tains more important 
their way in through § . y= news. Tushratta 
the territory of the 4 a Teguests Amenophis 
Mitani when we find Box J : IIT. to send back the 
them in Syria, or have 7 ‘ Pez statue of the goddess 
ekirted the real terri- Ishtar of Nineveh, 
tory of the Mitani 3 = : which shortly before 
kings, by entering had been sent to 
Cilicia through — the fm sypt, as it had 
Cilician Gates. itectare, already heen sent in 

What was tric of * the lifetime of his 







the friendsInp of the Baby- 


and had on_ that 
Jonians with Egypt is true 


ion been honourably re- 





also of that of Mitani, so k fs tured. The meaning of this 
verbosely emphasised in the Z tn journey of Ishtar is not quite 
Tell el-Amarna letters, Even f ; evident. It may probably be 
the kings of Mitani are re: ‘ 2 explained by supposing that 
ferred to by Egyptian vassals . 2 Tushratta, like his father, bad 


in Phoenicia as natural enemies "4? 5 ; conquered Nineveh, and dxi 
of a true servant of the not take the captured divinity 
Pharaoh. as a badge of victory back 

This kingdum must have home with him, but had sent 









alread ted for a_con- ee it to the Egyptian king, whose 
siderable wd, for Tush- right of protector was thus 
ratta, the writer of the letters, ; 9 acknowl , The“ tribute” 
mentions his father, Sutarua, jig wm of the Egyptian inscriptions 
who had sent hix daughter, would taly well with fits 
Gilukhipa, as attested by an From an Assyrian berreiet, — theory. he question thes 


Ihgh 








BAS RELIEF SHOWING AN ASSYRIAN KING HUNTING THE KING OF BEASTS 


1emains, fiom whom did Tushratta take alter the Wilam bad bon duven ont 
Nineveh ? We may conjecture that it was The rule of the Mins of Matar who ate 
trom the Assyrians who by ths time must known ta us ns te be set at the ond 
have thrown of the porod 
off then alleg- which hud scen 
ance to Baby Hus group of 
jon More im nations ad 
portant for us vance Devon 
w the fact thus the Paphrites 
proved that Tn oats test 
Tushratta was sagour this id 
master of vance poclap 
Nineveh, for eMendid is dir 
we aie thus as Babylome 
able to settle Which we now 
dpprossmately hnow wis 
the date ot invaded by 
Asspras  ad- the Hatiites 
vance Tush. fowardy the 
latta’S reign do of the 
corresponds dust dynasty of 
with the close HKabylou The 





of the glory of A WONDER OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE fact that nthe 
hy people pascal sons ceunters ha par mao uey ome eorenge Cull cl Amant 


Lighty of a contrast with the gure at its mde The ball oppowte sofa smlacwe period the 
hundred ycats later Assyria sin oceupa-  Rassitts of Babylonia ind the Mitam 
tion of Mesopotamia and ws defending of Mesopotuma woe enemies miy be 
ats new possession against: Babvion  aicd in support of tis conjectine 


taaee 





PORTION OF A BEAUTIFUL ASSYRIAN BAS RELIEF SHOWING THE HORSES OF A KING 
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ASSYRIAN STONE SLINGERS 
From « Niarvel bas relief 


We may prtare the Find of Ashu * 
an its primitive form just 4s was the cax 
with the kingdom of Babylon as bemg 
Iittke more than the tautory of the ctv 
of Ashur the modan Keli Shergat It 
fies ancdkcd almost ontside the distnict 
which Jatar constitutes the tiuc country 
of Assytn the land niumcdly whieh ws 
bounded bv a ne di wn from Nines ch to 
the mount ims and by the lowcr Z1b and 
the Tigns Ita. possible thet Ashur from 
as position which wis too fir south to 
form the centre of this distixct and fiom 
ats sit on the right bank of the Jngis, may 
not hav heen from ihe fist the ¢apital 
of the subsequent countiy of A hur st 
Clearly has mare affinities with the sonth 
and Babylon tbin with the north and 
west mn whidh ducebon_ thy northern 
Kingdom fist expanded 11 we abo von 
sida that Ashu: wa only a town, the many 
othas in the Luphi ites valley, we shall be 
inclined fo suppor thal ns’ patesis on 





SAPPERS OF THS ASSYRIAN ARMY 
Portion of a sculptare illustrating the wege of a city 
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phiest-kings were subject to the supremacy 
of Babyloma and on occasion to that of 
Mesopotamia also 

It can be proved that in historical tomes 
it was not the capital of any considerable 
kingdom, and in fact, was governed only 
by patests, and the date of the nse of this 
new power can be fixed with tolerable 
‘accuracy Tiglath pileser announces, about 
1100 BC, that part of a temple restored by 
hm in Ashur had been constructed 641 
years before the time of his grandfather, 
who humself had added to at sixty years 
cathe, by Shamsh: Adad, pates: of Ashur, 
son of \shme Dagan, pates: of Ashur. 
We have therefore about 1800 F € , patesis 
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From a bas reef almost Ive-sise found at Niseveb 
ot Ashur who must have been subject to 
Babylonra 01 Mesopotamua puch was the 
«uhiest pot to which, until recently, we 
could trace back the hintory of Assyria 
But the recent excavations at Shergat and 
the publication of a new chronicle m the 
Bntish Museum now enable us to trace 
back the hnstory of Assyna beyond the 
une of the first dynasty of Babylon With 
the exception of that of Jlu-shuma, who 
we know was the contemporary of the 
founda of the first dynasty the periods 
ot the .ailiest rulers of Assyria can be 
only approumately determined The first 
kmg of Ashu, whow date we can fix 
more accurately, ts Assur bel-mshishu, 
the contempoiaty of Karaindash Ashu, 
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therefore, permanently secured her inde- 
pendence between 1800 and 1500 B.C. Its 
patesis called themselves kings, and, pos- 
sibly under the influence of a new immigra- 
tion, began to expand their power. 
The cause of this expansion, and the 
conditions under which it was pos- 
sible, were similar to those which 
ve Babylonia to the Kassites and 
Mesopotamia to the Mitani. The 
disorders of the time offered to 
energetic rulers a favourable op 
tunity to found a kingdom of their & 
own. On the other hand, the 
two spheres of civilisation, which 
hitherto had been connected, were ¥ 
jored by subjection to different 
zt sovereignties, and so al- 
lowed the country that lay. between 
to found a power of its own. 
Before, however, we come to the history 
of the new kingdom, it will be neces- 
sary to consider to what causes it was 
due that, while the Semitic world was 
now everywhere breaking up, the Semites 
7 Ashur preserved that firm attitude and 
h which thenceforth ensured victory 
for their arms; we will, in fact. ascertain 
the characteristics of these future lords 
of the East. 
The Assyrian type is totally distinct 


HUNTING IN THE MESOPOTAMIAN FORESTS 
A fine bas-cellef from Nineveh, showing imutamen with a gazelle and abare itcelf into the considera- 


from the Babylonian, which we have seen 
to be the result of a great mixture of 
races. The numerous Assyrian portraits 
show us clearly marked features, precisely 
those which we ordinarily regard as 
Semitic ; in many details they are those 


6 . 6 


which we call the “Jewish” type. Our 
conception is erroneous, in so far as this 
type is completely distinct. from the 
Arabian, in which we should expect {o 

in greatest purity the Semitic type ; 
on the other hand. q certain points a 
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correspondence may be traced with that 
of the modern _Armeni 







and in doing xo 
principle of linguistic al 
suitable scheme of grouping. The phy 
sical characteristics of the nations consti- 
tute a principle of classification (0 be 
carefully distinguished trom the former, 
for physical mixture of 
race and development of 
language — follaw quite: 
different paths. It hardly 
comes within the provinces: 























of ory to consider how 
the Assyrians reached this 
type, and to which of the 
larger groups the 
belongs. Tt is. suffic 
for our immediate pur- 
pose to point out the 


existence of this distine- 
tive Assyrian type. 

We are then met by 
the question, in whut 
did the — extraordinary 





superiority of this peo} 
over the other peop 
of Nearer Asia consist ? 


The inquiry will resolve 


tion of two subjects in particular—the 
political organisation of the state, and the 
economic condition of the population, The 
“Jand of Ashur,” down to the times when 
its superiority over Babylonia was undis- 
puted—that ‘is, down to Shaimaneser II. 
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and Adad-mran TV —must have powesed 
a free peasantry of sts own, while the 
older and more highly-devcloped crvilisa- 
on of Babylonia had anly a system of 
fendal and “ ccclesiastical” tenure with 
a population completely dependent upon 
at. ‘This was the source of the weakness 
of Babylonia, which had no laige body 
of native troops at sts disposal, while 
its defenders consisted of ‘allies ” whose 
intentions were only too clear Shalmaneser 
still called out the militia of ‘the land” 
when a bold enterprise was planned 
Tiglath-pileser, as we shall sec, tued to 
free this peasantry fiom the fetters of 
the feudal system of great estates which 
ita meanwhile grown up m Assyria alo, 
and a later reaction began imder Sargon. 
The power of Assvma im the interval 





ignored = Just as David with a trust- 
worthy band way able m the general dis- 
order to see the throne of a realm 
comprising various tubes, so the patens 
of Ashu did the same on a larger 
scale 

The strength of Assv1ia m opposition to 
the countries of the Euphrates valley 
with then Ingh industrial development 
was based on the possession of an army 
through this alone could it msc into 
mmportanu or assert its position A 
country with a peasantry could supply 
the men When this peasantry disap 
peared at a later peuind and «sen Tiglat 
pileser could not save it, recourm was 
had to aimics of metcenanies, who wie 
recruited in all counties botn subject 
and barbarian It was with these that 
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hud reached its zemth -thiy prospaous 
putod was inaugurated by lglath-pileser 
linwelf—but had not then shown 1cal 
davelopment — Its short hed success 
without permanent results ms due to the 
other side of ity constitutional o1ganisa 
tion, which 1s ¢xplained by the formation 
of the kingdom 

The expansion of the dommion of a 
pates: into a kingdom, such as the 1 
of Assyna shows, way possible only i 
at the time of cxpanion its princes 
had a body of cfheient soldxr at then 
disposal How far that was connected 
with the immigtation of a new popula- 
tion ito Ashu and Asyyna 1s beyond 
om knowledge, though the possibilty 
that such was the case must not be 
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Sargon and his successoiy canied on 
than wars With such troops, sa long ay 
pay and booty were tbundant it was 
powuble to keep the East in subjection 
but after a great defeat and when money 
was exhausted anew kvy was nnpowtbk 
The strength of Assyna therctore rested 
on its aimy and its population, and, 
as they changed sn theie was a complete 
alteration in its fundamental constitution. 
While Assviza could always recover fiom 
eatler disasters in its late: condition 
asa state compktely under Babylonian 
influence with a ruling mubtary and 
saceidotal caste relying upon a mercenary 
amy, and without the suppoit of a 
national population it was destined to 
disappear and leave no trace 


ASSYRIA IN THE MAKING 


The first accounts of the “ kingdom’ of 
Assyria, which was founded on conquests, 
show us the new constitution A king of 
Babyton, whose name 1s not presersed 
calls down in an msciption the usual curses, 
upon every successor who refuses him the 
credit due for a building erected by him 
Then he adds, asa sign of the trmes = The 
treasures of Babylon shall come to Suni 
and Assyna, the King of Babylon shall 
bring to the Prince of Avhui the treasmes 
of his palace, his goods to the (town of 
Ashur *)" The prince not yet the king 
of Ashur 15 the avenging enemy, and 
the curse was often enough fulflkd in 
later times 

At how early a patiod Assyra did 
come into conflict with Babylon we learn 
from the fact that Tlu-shuma one of the 
carhest hnown patess of Assytia waged 
war with Su-abu, the founder of the tnst 
dynasty of Babylon The resultof the war 
isnot known, but its caus. wemay] robabls 
tiace to an early attempt on the part of 
Assynia to throw off her dependence The 
change of dynasty in Babylon brought 
about by the incursion of the Western 
Semutes, undoubtedly furmshed her with 
a faxoulable opportumty to make the 
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SECRETARIES OF ASSYRIAN KING 
Abas reef powinthe Louvre showing the highly Semit 
ised Ascyruntype The clean shaven figure isa cunuch 


attempt — That at was not permancatly 
successful we may infer fiom the tact that 
Thv-shuma himself and his successors upon 
the thione of Ashu, do not clinr the 
title ot hing, but maely that of patest, 
Moose: Hammnitbr included) Assyria 
within his empire and fem one of las 
Atlers we may indor that he st itioned 
tcgular gurisons im the Country 

thus for along period alter [lu shuma s 
attempt to cast off the yoko of Babylon, 
Assyna achnowlcdgcd her succramty, and 
her tulers termed themselves patos: Lhe 
Gathest rulars of the country, such as 
Ushpia, to whom later tradition ascitbed 
the foundation of the temple of the god. 
Ashur, im the city of Ashur, bore the title 
* priest of Ashur ’ and this tithe was also 
actaincd by the later pitests The cxact 
pertod at which Assyna succeeded in 
ficeing hetsclf permanently from Baby- 
lomian tutelage 15 uncertain, bul we may 
place it with considerable probatulty im 
the carly Kassite pemod, when the power 
ful dynasty of Jeammurala had been 
brought to an end by the Hittite invasion, 
and the Kassites themselves were cccupicd 
with the conquest and settlement of 
Northern Babylonia 
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THE OLD EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 


E natural aim of Assyiia al the 
od of her nse was freedom fiom the 
ratlge of Babylonia We are fortunite 
enough to possess a record which enabks 
us to follow the development ot hit 
telations with Babylon fiom an cauly 
penod When the mutual relations wer 
arranged under Adad-nnan IN all th. 
former treaties and war. between Babylon 
and Assyna weie enumerated [his 
record 1s what it 1s usually, though othe: 
wise inappropriately, designated—a s\n 
chromistic hustory of the relations of th: 
two states, The first hnes of the tablet 
belonging to the hbiary of Ashubanipal 
on which the document 1s recorded, have 
been broken away, its text begins with 
the treaty between Karaindash and Ashu: 
bel-nishishu, in the fifteenth century B« 
The details of the treaty are not recounted 
it 1s merely recorded that both states 
concluded treaties and mutually fxcd the 
Rel boundanes of thar terntory 
. We may conclude fiom this that 
the contents of the treaty wu 
Batrlon ho longer ascertainable by the 
archivists of Adad-nirari, there was 
probably no information on the pomt 
beyond the notices upon the royal stcley 
the same 1s true of a treaty between 
Puzur-Ashur, the next hing of Assviia 
referred to, and Bumabunash I, by 
means of which we approach the years 
snrmeciaiely preceding the Tell el Amarna 


penod, 

The Amarna period includes Ashu 
ubalht, from whom we possess a letter to 
Amenophis IV We have also recovered 
other facts about him, and can by thar 
help follow his hne of action He com- 
Plains in hus letter that preference was 
shown to the king of Mitam, whose tern- 
tory, as we have already seen, was coveted 
by the Ass: le allude, also to 
letters which his father, Ashur-nadin-akhr, 
had already addressed to Amenophis II] 
4 communication of Burnabunash to 
Ameno) IV demands at the same time 
that Assynan offers to enter into 


relations should be declined since Assy 
was Dis vassal Adad nian) the great 
grandson of Ashur nballitt ws abl to 
announce that the royal greeting of his 
glandlather had boon 1ecognised an distant 
countins that is to say his diplomatic 
attempts at foummg alliances had me 
with sticcess notwithstanding 
Tettars of protest by the Baby 
Tomwns and he wis wecognsed 
by Pgvpt as an independent 
king He Was abo sucecesstil ag unst the 
Ling. of Vitam victory over (hom by 
tim woccorded ind Ninesel whidh was 
in Tushiatta s possession must bac bean 
augamd by Ashin ubalht At Ninevele 
he added to the tamph of Ishtn Uh 
goddess who bad formaly bean sunt to 


Recognises 
Assyria 


Leypt Ay ragads Babylon he tol 
Jowed under Buoabuntash of Ins sme 
«sot hatakhardash the policy at 


catenvion of tanitery by manage 
Aatahbardas matured his daughta unl 
thun son was hadashmin hhata whose 
pohcy and rations te Asyia have bon 
aheady refed to We hive also scan 
how the mmda ot Kaditumin Marbe 
gave a welcome opportunity to Asher 
wballt of interfaung m_ the alfafis of 
Babylonia Ht may fanly be assumed. 
that for the rest of lus Jong lite le really 
govuned for his infant. gicat-grandson, 
Kungalu E 

Ths Assynan guardianship could no 
but lead to friction so soon as the young 
king of Babylon was grown up and could 
maugurate a policy of his own Ashur- 
ubalii’s successor, Bel-nirant as recorded 
to have waged a war with 


Aseyraa Kungalzu, in which Babylonia 

was worsted The arrangement 
of Babylon of the frontier concctucd the 
district “from the borders of Mitan 


(Shuban) as tar as Babyloma’  Ark- 
den-ilu, the next king of Assyna, tought 
only against northern nations, the Sut, 
the Bedouins of the plains, and kept in 
check the invading hordes of Aramaans. 
His son was Adad-nirari J, about 1300- 
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1270, Assyria wnder him reaped the 
ints of the wais. He over- 
threw the kingdom of Mitam and took 
Possession of Mesopotamia. Babyloma 
could not quietly stand by and see this. 
The conflict with Mitam She had relin- 
quished, it 35 true, to Assyua, but the 
possession of the country, on account of 
its importance for communica- 


sane tions with the Sorth and west 

she was compelkd to try and 
vie win for herslf Wai way 
declared under Kungalw’s son, Nazi 


Maruttash, and Assynma was victotious 
The frontier Intween the two counties 
was fixed by a Ime which ran roughly 
from the Sinjat Mountams over the Tigiis 
eastwaid to the range of Lulum; that 
1s, Assyria was assigned the upper, Baby- 
lonia the lower, river territory 
Shalmancxcr 1, about 1270, completed 
hy father’s work He conqucred, in addi- 
tuuon, the provinces of Mitani, Khanigulbat, 
and Musn lymg westward fiom the 
Euphrates, and sccmed Mesopotamia, since 
he subdued the Alam cans who were con- 
tmually expanding in this duection He 
then advanced im the mgion betwecn the 
iwo streams towards Armenia, and took 
measni¢s to provide an advance guaid in 
this district by founding Assyiian colonies 
We may conclude that Assyria still had a 
vigotous surplus population which sought 
some outlet, if was still a land with 
a peasantiy” ‘The settlements of Shal- 
Manser proved to be iull of vitahty 
Although they recened no subsequent 
support ftom the mothe country they 
continued to cxmt cven after these districts. 
had twice been lost by Asyna—in the 
periods after lukultt-Nimb } and atter 
‘iglath-plex1 1 When Ashuinasitpal 
again adv anced in the ducction of Armenia 
about 60 BC, he found these colonies 
still there, although the Assyuan settlers, 
had suffered greatly A futher testimony 
to the strength of the as) bi poses of 
«Xpansion 3» furnished by the 
Dearrtene cuneiiorm texts fiom Cappa- 
Cotoniets otk with the numerous Ay- 
syrian names which, ay we 
have aheady seen, aie to be avigned to 
a still earher period 
Ashur, the old capital, was now no 
longer stuted to be the seat of government 
of the newly expanded kingdom. Shal- 
mancser therefore iemoved hus court 
farther up stream to a position on the 
left bank of the Tigi, which more ade- 
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met the 1equuements of the new 
ately Kalkin, on Nemrud in the angle 
of the Tigris and the Uppa Zab, became 
the new capital The importance of this 
place as the capital of Assyria while in 
sion of Mesopotamta 1s proved by 
the fact that on the decay of the Avsys1am 
power Ashur became the capital once 
more, until, after the fresh mse of the 
kingdom undr Ashurnasurpal, Kalkli 
was again selected as the seat of govan- 
mont 
So soon as the Mitam dithculty was 
settled and the possession of Mesopotamia 
secured, it Was merely a question of choice 
whether Assyita would wait to be attached 
by Babyloma or would take the initiative 
heiselt ” Assyiia way always icady to 
play the pat of the aggressor Under 
Shatmancser wat had been alicady de- 
dared and hostilities were continued under 
Tus successor Tuhult-Nanib In the reign 
of Bitthash ‘Tukultr-Nimb conquered 
Babylon_and thu, became ruler of the 
whole of Babyloma From an inscription of 
his that has 1ecently been discovered we 
learn that he carind Bituhash the Baby- 
Jomian king as a captive to Assyria and 
then yroceeded to appoint his 
own officers m Babylon, and 
establish there his own system 
of admimstration He abo 
despoiled Babylon of het treasures, and 
cained away to Assyua the statue of 
Marduk from Csagila Among the booty 
which he acquied in Balylon was a seal 
of the earhcr Kassite king Shagatahti- 
Shutiash, and on this he added an m- 
scmption of his own The seal was after- 
wards iestored to Babylon, when it was 
recaptured by Sennachenb dung one 
of his conquests of the aty Sennachenb 
m tuin added an inscnption of his own, 
and, though the sea] has not come down 
tous we possess a copy of the mscriptions 
upon it, trom which we learn that 600 
years separated Tuhulti-Nimb's period 
from that ot Sennachertb, a welcome help 
to us in determming the chionology. In 
Ins newly-discovered memorial tablet, 
Tukult:-Nimib bears, mm addition to the 
ttle King of Assyria,” those of “ Ki 
of Kaidumash, King of Sumer an 
Ahhad,” proving that he actually ascended 
the Babylonian throne 
Thr state of things lasted seven years. 
Then the nobles of Babyloma 1o,e, drove 
out the Assytians and placed Adad-shum- 
usul on the throne If we compare the 
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similar position of affairs at Sennacherib's 








death and the rebellion at the end of | 


Esarhaddon's time, we have the te 
the meaning of what the chronicle, from 
which we derive these facts, tells us in 
this connection. “‘ Ashurnasirpal _ his 
son, and the lords of Assyria rebelled, 
and dethroned him. They besieged him 
in a house at Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, and 
slew him with the sword.” Acc 
we must assume that Tukulti-Ninib, like 
the later Assyrian kings in a similar 
ition, had allowed his own policy to 
affected by Babylonian influence. 
This must have car issatisfaction in 
Assyria, because there was the fear that 
the more cultured Babylonians would 
assert their superiority and acquire the 
chiet administrative positions. It was 
therefore an Assyrian military rebellion 
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OLD EMPIRE 


successors, Ashur-narara und Nabu-dan, 
two brothers who reigned concurrently, 
had dunng the reign ot the Rabyloman 

ing, Adad-shum-usnr, reduced Asyvin 
to the position it held before its expanson 
under Ashur-ubalit. The tone of a letter 
from the Babyloman king to the formet 
shows a great departure tlom the previews 
terms of courtesy. The pur ae not 
addressed as the " brothers " of the writer, 
but are sharply reprimanded ay subjects. 
In contrast to this, Adad-shum-usur is 
desenbed as “king of bests." Thus 
Assytia was once more resticted to the 
“and of Ashur.” 

There were several attempts ot Assyt it 
to recover Mesopotanna.  Bel-kudur-usur, 
who probably succeeded a king named 
Tukuilti-Ashur, fell m battle with Adad- 
nadim-akli. king of Babylon Has son, 
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‘HI 
sarwenital cust sors! 
against the threatening predominance of 
Babylonia. Probably the Asoyrian revol 
tionary party had come to an understand- 
ing with the Babylonians themselves, 
fa Tukulti-N nib, when cxpelled from 

lon, found that ev: ing in Assyria 
was ‘already in the hand of his son. He 
threw himself, therefore, into his favourite 
city, built, as we learn from his memorial 
tablet, by himself after his captme of 
Babylon, and there he met his death, 
If the object of the revolution was a 
severance from Babylonia, it was very 
thoroughly realised ; for now the st 
could begin afresh, and Mesopotamia, 
in particular, would be protected against 
the once more powerful opponent. We 
know nothing further of this Ashurnasirpal. 
It appears, however, that he and his 





















supremacy under the son of Melishipak. 
Merodach-baladan I., 
a victory over Assyria, under Ninib-apil- 
Eshara or his son Astur-dan. His successor, 
Zamana-shum-iddina, howe 
a@ reverse at the hands of Ashur-dan 
on Baby 
Lower Zab, about 2200 nc. But Assyria 
did not win back Mesopotamia by this 
victory, for, as we have alre: 
successors to the Kasvit 
throne of Babylon still held it. 
ticular, Nebuchadnezzar J. once again 
advanced into Palestine. Ashur-dan was 


‘uasmted to bi Jelng and moved hw 
cn ate. tosaple, 


extended 
‘The pointed mound wae t.e sekurat 
Ninib-apil-Eshara, led the army hack to 
Assyria. There he seems to have with 
stood a siege of the Babylontans, why 
afterwards returned to then own land. 


Babylonia continued to maintain the 
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sueceeded by Mutakkil-Nusku. His son 
was Ashur-resh-ishi I, the contemporary 
and mval of Nebuchadnezzar I. After 
icpeated war, the Assyrian king, accord- 
ing to the “Synchronstic History,” 3 
satd to have been the victor. He occupied 
Mesopotamia once more One of his 
we  Mseriptions records another check 
Tatoth- to the hordes of Aramaans 
pileser 1. 19 Mesopotamia as well as 
“successes against the Lulum, 
and against the Kuti, the peoples of 
the north 
Ht Ashur-roshashis activity on this 
new rise of Assyria corresponds to that 
«xhibited by Adad-niar Ton an earher 
occasion, ‘ie ragn of lis successor, 
[iglath-piles r 1, about 1100 BC, pre- 
sents @ repetition of the successes and of 
the downfall of Assyna under Shalman- 
«ser [and Tukulti-N ab Once more the 
inst objcet was to secure Mesopotamia by 
ienewcd expedition, northward, and by 
the 1econqucst of Khanigalbat and Must 
westwatd of the Cuphrates We shall 
endeavour to throw hght on the meursions 
ot the tnbes which heie come mto 
yiominence, whcn we treat of the 
Hitti.e movement 
We have an imscnption of Tiglath- 
pileser which deals with his wars im these 
aegions dinmg the fitst five years of his 
wugn He first cleared the district north 
ol Mesopatamia by diving back ot sub- 
dwing the cncroachmg tniis and ad- 
vanced toward Armenia, in the district 
between the two rivers He thus endea- 
voured to secure the very terntory which 
Shalmaneser had once occupied with 
Assynian colonists He further subjugated. 
the’ Nati country ” the district south of 
lake Van—that 1 to say, the lughlands 
between Armenia and Mesopotama On 
one of these campaigns at the head of the 
Subnat, ot Scbene-Su one of the sources of 
the Tigiis, he carved his image m the rock 
near the exit of a natural tunnel through 
which the stream flow, This image 15 
still preserved, together with a 


Campton short mscnption mentionmg 
Armeaia three. such expeditions into 


the Nau: countty He then, 
luke Shalmaneser, cheched the Alamzan 
hordes which had spread over the steppes 
of Mesopotamia, and drove a part of them 
over the Euphrates mto the terutory of 
Carchemssh — He succeeded in crossing 
ihe nver and took six castles occupied by 
them m “the terntory of th Bishn 
160 


mountains” This 3s the identical district 
whach appears under Shalmaneser II. as the 
pt of Brt-Adimi lying to the nght of the 
‘uphrates, together with the town of Til- 
, Bashen. It 1s interesting to note that at 
the time of the Crusades it was made the 
fief of Joscelin of Tell-Bavhir, the feudal 
tenant of Edessa In this distnict Tiglath- 
uleser also occupied Pitru, in the angle 
tween the Euphrates and Sagur, the 
Pethor of the Bible, and occupied it with 
Assyzan colonists Then, stil} follows 
the example of Shalmaneser I , be subduet 
Mdhten, or Khanigalbat and afterwards 
Musri which was in the hands of tle 
Kumam, and by thise victories restored 
the old Mesopotamian kingdom in its 
foimer extent 
An expedition thence biought him actu- 
ally tv Phemicia At Arvad he went out 
to'sea in orde1, as a mighty hunter, to be 
present at the capture of monstcrs of the 
deep He mentions on thus occasion an 
«xchange of piexcnts with the hing of 
Tgypt, who sent among other things a 
crocodile We do not yet know who this 
Pharaoh was But we see that intercourse 
Ixtween ihe two countues way not yet 
broken off, and that the Exyp- 


Ebb of 
... tian kings still had their eyes 
the Aurrian on Pakcstine where Saul and 


David weit forming akingdom, 
even if they did not aciually inteticre with 
its internal politic. ‘The correspondence 
between the two kings 1s not extant But 
fit 1s borne m mind that, only a few vears 
before, these northern distucts of Pha- 
nicia had been held by Nebuchadnezzar, 
it may be imagined that besides the ex- 
change of presents weightie: 1ssues were 
at stake, and that the question of fixing 
their sphere of interest in Palestine had 
been discussed by the two powers 

Now that the west had ben secured, 
it was naturally the turn of the east to be 
considered We thus come to that period 
of the reign of Tiglath-pileser which recalls 
the part played by Tukulti-Nimb. The 
“ Synchronistic History” tells us of two 
successful wars against Marduk-nadin- 
ahhe of Babylon, sn which the North 
Babylonian towns, together with Babylon, 
had been captured ; and a small fragment 
of Tiglath-pileser’s annals iclates his entry 
mto Babylon itself But the 1apid nse 
was tollowed by an cqually rapid fall. 
Sennachenb found on his capture of Baby- 
lon, m the year 689 BC, statues of gods, 
which Matduh-nadin-akhe had catned 
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away from Assyria “ four hundred and, 
cighteen years before, in the time of Ti 
lath-pileser ;"" and this same Marduk- 
nadin-akhe bears in one of his inscriptions 
the title ‘‘ king of Sumer and Akkad ” and 
“king of hosts.” He therefore possessed 
all Babylonia, and may not improbably 
have won back Mesopotamia as well. 
Tiglath-pileser accordingly must have lost 
everything which had been gained in the 
earlier years of his reign and in that of his 
father.” The extent of Assyria is agai 
it was after the fall of Tukulti i 

After Tigtath-pileser, his sons Ashur- 
bel-kala and Shamshi-Adad reigned. We 
must now consider Mesopotamia as under 
Babylonian supremacy, although this can- 
not have been very strictly asserted, as is 
clear from the successful invasion of the 
Sutu in the reign of Adad-aplu-iddina, 


hen: 


t 








and the later encroachments of the 
Aramzans. Assytia once more possessed 
only the “land of Ashur,” and was forced 
for Yehe third time to begin the recon- 
struction of her empire. Babylonia itself 
was indeed no powerful rival at this 
period, and both countries for the time 
maintained peace. Ashur-bel-kala and 
Marduk -shapik-zer-mati concluded a 
treaty with one another, the Babylonian 
king going to Assyria for this purpose, as 
we learn from recently discovered chron- 
icles. When the Babylonian king died, 
and Adad-aplu-iddina came to the throne, 
the Assyrian king married his daughter, 
and received, according to the “ Syn- 
chronistic History,” a rich dowry. Ashur- 
bel-kala was succeeded by his brother 
Shamshi-Adad. 





‘of represon! a particular 
thers choee a rock At tne source of Une Tigris, one of the great rivers of 


From this period onwards there was 
until recently a gap in our knowl 
of almost one hundred ye during 
which we had no trustworthy 
or Babylon, 
ions recently recovered at Shergat 
however. now base ple to trace with, 
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of Shatmaneser II, that at this time 
irbi must have been king of A 
seems to have made an effor 
what had been lost, for Shalmane-er 
mentions that he crected a statue on the 
shore of the sea. This can have been only 
Lake Van oar the 
Mediterranean ; from 
the context, prob: 
the latte 
to this wy Ashi 
irbi, like Tiglath-pilescr 
T.. must have reached 
Phawnicia on an expedi- 
tion, Tt must remain 
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or whether 
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the pla 
to the north. 
, account states 
Pitru, which was a 
pied by Tiglath-pil 
us, during his reign. 
ized by the Ar 
means. This brings us to the movement 
which has left its mark upon this period. 
In addition to the migrations of the 
Hittites from the north- 
Kassites from the cast, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia were at this time the object of 
the third of the seme migrati 
. we have distinguis! 
pee Tend the Aramwan. We have 
mitic : imes thn 
Migration already seen several times that 
Assyrian kings, when they 
occupied Mesopotamia—for example, Arik- 
den-ilu, Shalmaneser I., Ashur- nd 
Tiglath-pileser L—tried to keep in check 
the “ Araman hordes” which held Mesopo- 
tamia, and to drive them back over -he 
river. The country, therefore. as earlv 
as 1300 B.c., had been overrun by these 
Aramzans, who were still nomads, tor 
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Tigiath-pileser 1 cxpressly describes them 
as such 

Mesopotamia with its gieat steppes 
was the first object of their invasion and 
thenec they encroached on Babyloma 
They thus came ftom the north, hke the 
“ Canaamics ” and “ Babylonian Semmes ” 
We have already sccn that they waged 
successful wars against the Babylonian 
king, Nabu-mukin-aph, at a period prob- 
ably soon after ther capture of Pitru from 
the Assynans, and we have met references 
to them as “ Aramean tribes ” at the time 
of the Assyrian supremacy m Babylon 
under Tylath-plcser IV “and his suc- 
cessors = The advance of the Chaldzans 


fiom the south checked then futher pro- 
BONS 


Bestdcs this at can be dealy 





Thus even 1n the esghth and the early 
of the seventh century the sequence of the 
Suta and Aramzans in Babylonia sclearly 
recognisable Just as these tribes first 
came mto the country at the time when 
the Kassites were able to establish then 
power owing to the weakness of Babylonia 
so after x100, when neither Assyria not 
Babylon.a could offer any vigorous resist- 
ance to them, then expansion was all the 
easier. Thi period covers the above- 
mentiond devastation of Babylonia by 
the Sutu, and we must alo mclude thc 
advance mto Babyloma of the Aramaan 
tubes which afterward settled there 

At the same time they occupied Vesopo- 
tamia, which lay still more open to them 
As svon as our sources of information upon 
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ON THE EUPHRATES ONE OF THE TWO GREAT RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA 





traced how the tls which pushed on 
before them, and wore certainly closely 
akin to them hindered then expansion in 
these distucts These atc the Sutu_ whom 
we have found unda Ashur-ubalht and 
Kadashm in-khailk still im possession of 
the Synandesuit [hey were forced by the 
Atameans towaid Babylonia, which we 
now know they ovetian and ravaged m 
the icign of Adad-aplu-iddina, the con- 
temporary of Ashur-bcl hala They were 
afterwards driven to tue left bank of the 
‘ligtis, up to the mountains in the west of 
Elam, where they stil remamed at the 
time of Saigon Still later, aiter the 
destruction of Babylon by Sennachetb, in 
689 B¢, we find them raiding Babylonia 
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the history of Assyria aie agai available 
we find Aramzan settlements there and a 
predommantly A1amzan population. The 
language of the land of Sun then became 
Aramaic, and the terms “ Syrians” and 
“ Arameans,” ongmally completely dis- 
tinct, became gradually synonymous We 
must picture to ourselves that the century 
after Tiglath pilesei was filled by numerous 
settlements of this class in Mesopotamia 
The Assyian kings must have offered 
some opposition to the Aramman occupa- 
tion On the whole, we may conclude that 
the fortunes ot wai fluctuated greatly m 
the struggle, and that its course may be 
compared to the typical case of the Chal- 
deans in Babyloma 
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THE MIDDLE ASSYRIAN 


ALTHOUGH Babylon and Avsyna were 

not 1m a position to protect Mesopo- 
tamia agamst the A1amzan mueration. 
they could still dispute its posession We 
have seen that Babylon, after the reign of 
Jiglath-pileser, was superio: to Assyria. 
and thi relation appears to have lated 
up to the beginning of the “ Chaldean 
dynasty.” So soon as we again hay 
Assyrian records, this question has already 
heen settled once for all, from this ume 
onward every Assyrian king, to the end of 
the Assyuan empite, probably meluded 
Mesopotamia within the limits ot his 
dominions, 

The names of the next kings, whose 
succession is now unbioken, are Tiglath- 
pileser [IL, about 950; Ashurdan IL, 
about 930; and Adad-mrarn HI With 
the reign of the last-named, the “ Eponym 
Canou ”’—the lants list—begins ; this docu- 
incnt gives a hst of the Assyrian Eponyms, 
imu, by which the separate years were 
dated. “Henceforth, to neatly the end of 
the kingdom, cach year of Assynan history 
tan be verified by its demu. 

At thus period, Mesopotarma has become 
an integral part of the Assyrian empue, 
and Harran and Ashur are the capitals of 
the two divisions of the come: on 
division 1s completely oceupi 
Rose by an Aramzan population, 
‘Assyrian Which, even in the old towns, 

ae must have caused toe same 
annoyance to the old population as the 
Chaldeans did to the 
Babylomans , 1t also 
meluded a number of 
Aram-can states, the 
princes of which used 
every opportunity to 
assert their indepen- 
dence o1 to wim the 
sovereignty for them- 
selves. ‘hus near 
Harran i an Ara- 
mean tate, Bit- 
Adim, a counterpart 
to the Edessa of the 
Crusaders; stmilaily 





COLOSSAL LION FROM THE PALace oF P<Twd, 
ASHURNASIRPAL AT KALKHI 
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neat Babylon ss the Chaldain Bite 
Dakuu, and we shall lean of othus m 
the time of Ashuinasupal The subjagi 
tion of these settlaments and tribes forme 
theretore the mmediate task of Assyine 
which did not mtend to be ut the merey 
of any ambitious prime 

Adad-nr an IIL, was succeeded by Tus son 
JakulteNimb YH, who ragned trom 8qo 
to d85 The latter, on an expedigon to 
the “Man county” had an insciption 
cased by the side ot that of Liglath 
plexes Tat the natural tunncl on the 
Subnat The same thing was also done by 
Ashurnasn pal and Shulmaneser HE has sone 

and his gt undson. Tohule 
Gamesiga® Namib was allermards solicitous 
nasirpal — 129CCUEthE distacts of Assia 
which had been colonised by 

Shalmancser and won back by Lylath 
pileser. Under Ashurnasn pal then passes. 
‘ston was secured 

With Ashurnasn pal, or Ashi nisiteaplt 
Ul who tukd from &&5 (0 hbo Gu 
sources of information once more hecome 
abundant. We possess several very long 
inscuptions which descasbe hiy campaygns 
in detad. He it was who reduced Meso- 
potamia to order, and put an cnd to the 
independeme of the Aramean ponces 
He abolshed the feudal system and 
cared out the principle of provincial 
administration His accounts ot thes: 
acinevements givc ts an imught into the 
conditions of the country 

Tn 884 8 C,, tus first 
full year ol sove- 
seignty, an insornec- 
tion biok« out in the 
Aramaan state Bit- 


Khadipp, or Bit- 
Khalupt, "on the 
Lower Khabur 


‘There the punce, who 
was an adherent of 
Assynma, and had 
there oie been con- 
quered at some carlcs 
had = been 
hulled, anda prince 
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had been summoned from the adjoining 
Bit- Adini, near Harran, who was a 
sworn enemy of Assyria. Ashurnasirpal 
was on the Euphrates in Kummukh, 
and he hastened to Bit-Khadippi. While 
he was on his way the Aramzan princes 


A UNIQUE STATUE OF ASHURNASIRPAL 
‘This Gne statue of one of Assyria's most famous kings is ot 
tareat becanse it is the 


statue carved in the round 
has been found out of macy hundred sculptures. 


of Shadikanna, or Gardikanna, and Shuna 
hastened to show their submission by 
payment of tribute. On his arrival, Sura, 
the capital of Bit-Khadippi, submitted. 
and surrendered its prince, Akhiiababa, 
but did not escape severe punishment. 

course of this insurrection is typical 
of most of the struggles of Assyna with 
these Arameeans, as with other tribes in a 
similar position. If a favourable opportu- 
nity prevented itsclf, they sought alliance 
with others, and suspended the payment 
of tribute, but they seldom offered re- 
sistance to an Assyrian army. On the 
right bank of the Euphrates, beginning 
with Syria, and extending as far as Baby- 
lonia, Ashurnasirpal was acquainted with 
three such semi-nomadic peoples as a result 
of the Aramaan immigration—namely, 
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the peoples of Laki, KhinJanu (around the 
Jower reaches of the Kaabur), and Sukhit 
They were subjugated in various cam- 
i We have already seen that Baby: 
[oan interfered in the war with Sukhi. 
Generally speaking, none of these insur- 
rections were undertaken recklessly, but 
in reliance upon the powerful aid at d 
by Babylonia. Babylon was trying thus to 
regain her influence over Mesopotamia, 
and abandoned the attempt only when the 
whote country was subject to Assyria. 
The most formidable opponent was the 
prince Akhuni of Bit-Adini, the Aramzan 
state which abutted on the territory of 
Harran and commanded Northern Meso- 
potamia. Most of the rebellions of the 
small states on the Khabur were the result 
of his instigation. Ashurnasirpal, 
soon as he had restored tranquillity on 
the Khabur and on the Euphrates, turned 
his arms against him in 878 B.c. Akbuni 
submitted, as also ally, Khabini 
of Til-abnaia. These districts were again 
traversed in the Syrian campaign of the 
following year, and tribute was enforced ; 
Akhuni was compelled even to supply 


eo 
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ASHURNASIRPAL AND SERVITORS 
Resteatt WP'retata ais ts coloarn even afte £00 year, 
troops: At that time Aramzan princes 
on the other se e the Ew ying a 
most northerly part of Syria, pai 
tribute. The Aramzan expeditions were 
not difficult or costly wars, for the restless 
Bedouins had already become peaceable 
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Ashurnasirpal’s reign of twenty-five years was almost one long record of wars. These scones 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. The one at the top shows the Asryrian army crossing a river, the horse: 
and men in boats or on inflated skina, which they blow out themselves. The next three 
receiving prisoners, returcing triumphant from battle, aud directing the operations ofa siege from his chariot. 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF ASHURNASIRPAL FROM NINEVEH'S MONUMENTS © 
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peasants and readily submitted to any 
large army sent against them. 
hurnasirpal had conducted most of 
his campaigns in the north against the 
Nairi country, where his object was to 
recover and to secure the old possessions 
of Assyria. In the districts west and 
south ‘of Mon, Masius, the Assynan 
Expedition CONits =who had Teen ill- 
ag treated by the snrrounding 
Pheaicia POPUlation, and had fied to the 
mountains, were brought back, 
and the province of Tushkha was once more 
secured. In the same part, Tela, which 
was inhabited by Assyriany and had 
revolted, was punished with barbarous 
severity ;_a like fate befell the disloyal 
governor Khular, who had wished {0 occupy 
Damdamusa. ‘Some other expechtions 
were led over the Tigtis still farther into 
the Nairi country. He also advanced on 
the other side of Arbela toward Lake 
Urumiya, where the most important 
countries subdued were Khubushkta, 
Zamua, and Gilzan. 

When, like Tiglath-pileser I., he had 
attained lus immeshate object. he unde- 
took an expedition into Phemca m 

7 B.C. Starting from Bit-Adin, which 
toad been subdued. the king ¢rosed the 
Euphrates on rafts of milaled sheep- 
skins, a method still employed at the 
present day, and marched on the left 
bank down stream to Carchemish. “ the 
capital of the Khatti country.” Sangara, 
“ kung of the Khatti country.” paid tribute 
und furnished his contingent for the army. 
‘The Syrian state of Patim, now occupied 
by Arameans, which comprised the dis- 
itict north of the lake of Antioch, the 
so-called Amq, and stretched faither 
south to the 
Orontes, ad- 
joined the dis- 
trict of Carche- 
mish on the west. 
Khazazi was first 
conquered, and 
when the As- 
sydian army, after 
crossing the 
Afrm, advanced 
to Kunulua, the 
vapital, the king, 


Lubarna, or 
Liburna, sub- 
mitted, paid 
tribute, and fur- 
nished troops for SSGuan'palsces ar teupice to toned Conia 


Thhe 


winged Hous or bulls ware sot ut extrances to 
oviiworking 


the rest of the campaign. Gusi, prince of 
the Aramzan state Iakhani, near Arpad 
did the same. 

‘The march way continued from Kunulua 
over the western stream of the Amq, 
the Kara-su, and then southward, the 
Orontes being cros»ed below the lake. Here, 
in the most northerly hinterland of the 
Pheenician coast, which had belonged to 
Patini and was called “ Lukhuti,” Ashur- 
nasirpai founded an Assyrian colony, follow- 
ing the example of Shalmaneser J. 1n Nairi. 
He then marched farther south along the 
sea, where a sacrifice was offered to the 
gods. The spot was probably near the 
mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, where one ot 
the weather-worn Assyrian reliefs which 
may stil be scen there may perhap 
represent the monument crected by Ashur- 
nasirpal to commemorate his victory. 
Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, Tyre, and the 
Amorites in the hinterland sent tribute. 

Another division had been sent 


Assyrian 3 
Triemphsia BOTthward to the Amanus, in 
Ph = order to fell cedar-tree, there 


for buildings in Nineveh, Tyre 
ix the most southern state of which | 
mention 1» made. The Omri dynasty 
was then reigning in Israel, and the move- 
ments of the Assyrian army must have 
Decn watched and carefully followed by 
it. Ashurnasirpal did not, however, ven- 
ture to penetrate further, for the more 
southern districts either paid tribute to 
Damascus or were under its protectorate. 
Ashurnasirpal did not venture on a 
quariel with this powerful state. Since 
he feared it, he makes no allusion to it 
in ns inscriptions ; and he demanded tri- 
bute only from such towns and cities ay 
were not subject to the influence of its 
king. In other 
respects the ex- 
pedition of Ash. 
urnasirpal was 
nearly a repeti- 
tion of that of 
Tiglath-pileser I., 
which he  evi- 
dently tookas his 
model. 

We must re- 
gard the steps 
taken to secure 
Mesopotamia as 
the most valuable 
result of his reign. 
AsShalmaneser I. 
had done beiove 















deities. 
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lum, so he m accordance with the 
altered cordrtions, removed his capital 
from Ashur once more to Kalkhn, where 
hy palace the North-west palace,’ 
has been excavated by Lavard, he alo 
constructed an aqueduct trom the Zab, 
which brought water to the city 
His successor, Shalmaneser IF, who 
ragned from 860 to 825 BC continued 
the work of his father from 
the point where the latte: 
left off His success im 
Bahyloma has heen already 
described In Mesopotimia 
he confiscated most of the 
fef, of the conquered 
Aramean  pumnces and 
placed them under As 
synan adminntration in 
the north he subjugated 
the same districts as his 
litner and made ttesh bb 
conquests finally, in Syria 
ln ventured to attach 
Damiseus a step which 
Ts father had so caretully 
avonded As 
[he first years of the 
reign of Shalmanescr IT were devoted to the 
affairs of Mesopotamia In three cam 
pens between 659 1nd 857R¢ = Akhuniol 
sit Adim, who had again rebellkd was 
defeated and his territory was forfeited 
ind mide a province and partly colonind 
by Assynans A similar fate 
befellanother Aram tan pince 
Giammu in the Bubkh valley 
w 854BC Thus all indepen 
dent government. of the Atamaans in 
Mesopotamia caxd they became As 
synian subjects 
For Shalmaneser as for Ashurnasirpal 
the next step after the conquest of Meso 
potami was naturally the occupation of 
Syria and if possible, of Palestine Hiv 
lather had subjugated the northern part 
Patim, it now remained to conque: the 
state which the former had avoided and 
which ruled all Cole Syna and Palestine 
In 854 Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates 
near Til Barsip which had recently becn 
Akhunv’s capital, and was then the seat 
of an Assyrian govemor, and marched ma 
southerly direction towards Pitru which 
had also been retaken from the Aramzans 
and placed under Assyrian government 
There he received the tribute of the 
‘Syian princes, who had voluntarily sub 
mitted o: had already been reduced to 


Shalmaneser 
Invades 
Sy 





AN OBJECTIVE IN ASS" 


ke ngs wvading Phee 
fib and cary d oa the rocks, 


submpsion = They woe Sangu of Car 
chemssh, who in &77 had don homage 
to Ashurnasirpal “‘hundypr of Kom 
mukh Arum of Gust Youn ot Me 
hitenc—aho aleady tubutarny to Ashu 
nasapal khan of Gabu Sam il and 
Kalpuunda of Patm ind Guznm the 
two latte: m the dstuct of Saanl 
princes of parts of whit wis founely 
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IAS PHCENICIAN EXPEDITIONS 
me to the mouth of this river thy Nal 
fe inscriptions oF bas reliofs of theuisel ss 
Patn = Thence the expedition ds anced 
to Akppo wluch offaicd no resistance 
and Shalmincsa: stenficed to Hadid: the 
god of the city 

Thence marching m 1 southerly dirce 
tion be reached the sphere of influcnce 
of Damascus the borders of Himith, 
where Irkhubm the pounce was ihed 
with King Bir adr of Damascus 


Aieck on pard fim tnipute dn adn 
Damascus with his army met him new 


Ka har m the vwanity of 
Himath Among the vassals who had to 
obey the call to arms are mentioned 
Irkhuhn: of Hamath Ahab of Isracl the 
are ot Kue of Ghua, Musi, Irqana 
fatin baal of Arvad the princes of Usana 
Siana the North Phanicians Gindibu of 
the Arabians wlio art first mentioned here, 
and Ba'sa of Ammon Shalminescr, of 
course, claimcd a splendid victory, but 
the result of the batth was lus with 
drawal to Assyrii and a continuation of 
the power of Dimascus im 115 full 
extent Since in 852 1 Babyloman affairs 
vented any mmmediate rencwal of 
trities, no action was takcn until the 
year 849 BG when the rsults were 
equally tnfing ‘Shalmanesc: fared no 
better in the succceding year, 848, when 
he maded Hamith from the Amanus— 
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that is to say, from the tributary country 
of Patini—won a similar “ victory,” and 
was obli to return to Assyria once 
more without having achieved any real 
results. Damascus thus proved to 
be a Coy mated rival; the Assyri 
army, to it against a thoroughl; 
disciplined force, and not against eh 
Jevies of an uncivilised tribe. Shalmaneser, 
however, was only incited to greater 
efforts to overthrow this rival, whose 
defeat would secure 
him all Syria and 
Palestine. Three 
years later he under- 
took anothe eae 
dition, having this 
time raised levies “of 
the land "—that is to 
say, he recruited his 
force among the 
hardy peasant popu- 
fation of Assyria. 
But his rival placed 
an unusually strong 
force in the field ; 
and the “ victory” 
of Shalmaneser was 
of the same character 
as the carlier ones 
which his inscriptions 
record. 

He first gained a 
definite success when 
there was a change 
of sovereigns at 
Damascus, and he 
was thus able to win 
the vassals partly 
over tohis side, Bir- 
idri was dead, and 
Hazael had become 
king of Damascus ; 
meanwhile in Israel 
a revolution had set 
Jehu on the throne, 
and he Pageret to 

syria for support, Above are 
Damascus now stood Soma op 
entirely alone. We have frequently 
noticed how the death of a king is the 
signal for_a universal defection of his 
vassals. Hazael was dependent, there- 
fore, on his own resources. Shalma- 
neser advanced from the north along 
the coast, in order to attack Damascus 
from the side of Beirut, where he had 
an image of himself cut in the face of the 
rock near the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb. 
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‘Shalmaneser and ambassadors frm Gilran. 
TRIBUTE TO SHALMANESER Iv. 
scenas, 


Hazael tried to bar his passage between 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, but failed 
to check him, and was forced to retire 
behind the walls of Damascus, Shal- 
maneser besieged the city for some time, 
but obtained no success. It was not the 
mud walls of an ordinary provincial town 
which resisted his battering-rams, He 
had to be content with laying waste the 
open country as far as the Hauran, and 
then to withdraw homeward with the 
indemnity which 


lways paid, and the 
homage of Jehu. 
Even asixthattempt, 
in 839 B.C., met with 
no better results, and 
Damascus preserved 
her —_ independence. 
The state thus con- 
tinued to exist which 
blocked Assyria’s 
road to Palestine. 
} The whole course of 
i Israetitish _ history 
was determined by 
this fact. For the 
next hundred years 
Israel and Judah 
remained under the 
influence of Damas- 
cus ; and when finally 
Damascus ‘fell, « in 
z u.C., the fate of 
‘srael also was sealed. 

Shalmaneser made 
no further attack on 
Damascus after 839; 
Israel and the rest 
of Palestine were, 
therefore, left to 
themselves to deal 
with Damascus. 
Although Corle-Syria 
ard slesting ma 
temporarily sca) 
from the famous Biack the Assyrian power, 
TV. at Kaleb, or Mimred a further ‘conquest of 
Northern Syria_and a wider expansion 
towards Asia Minor remained to be 
effected, Melitene, Patini, and Amq 
had acknowledged the Assyrian supre- 
macy; but now Shalmaneser advanced 
over the Amanus and into the district 
of the Taurus. Kue, or Cilicia, had 
been at first tributary te Damascus; it 
‘was now, in 840, 835, and 834, subjugated, 
and at Tarsus Kirti was made king in the 





USE OF THE HORSE IN ASSYRAN WARFARE 
time of Asbarnasirpal the Assyrian army cousisted only of the archers, slingers, spearmen, rappers, and 
deen 
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room of uy brother Kate To the north 
of the Taurus tnbute was demanded 
from the Tabul, who were governed by 
thew own chiefs, and thus the circle of 
Assyrian vassal states from Cilcia over 
the Taurus as far 4) Melitene was com- 
pleted 

The district of Malatia (Khamgalbat} 
formed part of the Armeman 


pede highlands, and was, therefore, 
Urarty the next object of attack by 


a power advancing im that direc- 
tion It had been secured for Assyna 
unde: Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and 
Ashurnasirpal, who had already conducted 
campaigns up to Lake Van Since in the 
north of this country some approximation 
to a united state had been achieved in 
Urartu, with its capital on Lake Van, 
Shalmaneser made war upon its kings. 
By 857 he had once more marched through 
the districts south of the Upper Euphrates, 
namely, Alvi, Zamam and Anzitene, and 
on the other side of the Aisamas Sukhme 
and Daiaen:, which had been subject to 
Iny predecessors, Shalmaneser I and Tig- 
lath pileser He mvaded the terntory 
of Urartu from this point, and King Arame 
withdrew into the intenior A statue of 
Shalmanescr was erected near Lake Van, 
and the match continued through the 
astern passes past Gilzan and Khubushkia 
to Arbael New expcditions were undei- 
taken m 850 and8458¢C and durng these 
latter the inscriptions of Shalmaneser at 
the tunnel on the Subnat were probably 
carved 

Meanwhile, that change of monaich’ 
in Armenia must have occurred winch 
brought to the thione the powerful 
dynasty that had its seat at Turushpa 
on Lake Van—the modern Van—and from 
that centre founded the mighty kingdom 
of Urartu. This state cated much 
trouble to the kings of Assyria in the suc- 
ceeding years, and contested with them 
the supremacy m Syna The defection 
Armesian of Lalla of Malatia im the year 
Iath 837 1 certainly to be traced 
ta Syria t0‘the ccfforts of these kings. 

Four years later an Assynan 
aimy wa» sent to the Aisamas m order, 
it would seem, to reoccupy the distnets 
of Sukhmce and Daiaem, which are situ- 
ated on ifs mght bank Sardun I, the 
new king of Urartu, was therefore clearly 
advancing In 829 a new expedition, this 
time fiom the other side was attempted 
through the passes of Gilzan and Khu 
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bushkia_ Musas, a state to the south- 
west of Lake Urumiya, was sacked, and a 
part of Urartu met the same fate But 
the fssyrans did not obtain any decisive 
results , on the contrary, the 

of the new state grew continually dunng 
subsequent years, and from the time of 
Adad-niran onward Assyria was ousted 
more and more from these regions The 
kimgs of Urartu encroached on Mesopo 
tamia and Syria, until they were driven 
back to ther Inghlands under Tiglath 


Iv 

While Ashurnasirpal’s frontier on the 
east and south east had been the Zab, 
Shalmaneser advanced against the districts 
between Lake Urumiya and the plain of 
the Tigns, which had often in earher times 
been subject to the Assynan Supremacy, 
but were now more influenced by Babylon 
In 860 BC an expedition was made into 
the passes of Holvan, and m 844 a similar 
one to Namn, the south-western districts 
of Media An advance was made in 836 
against the prince of Bit-Khamban, who 
had been installed there, then the march 
was continued farther northward to Par- 
sua, on the east of Lake Urumiya Here 
chiefs of the Medes, who aie mentioned 
Extend: for the first time in this con- 
the Eastere Pection, brought their tnbute, 
Froatiers When the advance was con- 
tinued in a southerly direction 
to Karhar east of Holvan The distncty 
of Kirkhi and Khubushkaa, which lay to the 
south of Lakes Van and Urumuya, and had 
been already traversed by Ashurnasirpal, 
were also subjugated, and the Mannai, on 
the western shore, as well as Gilzan, to the 

north of Lake Urumiya, were punished. 
Shalmaneser’s successes m Babyloma 
have been spoken of m the section on 
Babyloman lustory The close connection 
with Babyloma and the growth of its in- 
fluence caused the great rebellion which 
broke out toward the end of bis reign 
The peasant class of Assyria must have 
suffered by the wars, while Babylonia, 
as the seat of the ierarchy, was able 
to exert a strong mfluence upon the 
pnestly and classes Almost 
the whole of Assyna and the Assynan 
ces, headed by the former capital 
Ashur, which had naturally lost much by 
the change of royal residence, now revolted 
Of the mmportant towns, only the capital, 
Kalki, and Harran, the chief city of 
Mesopotamia, where Shalmaneser had 
‘built the temple of Sin, remaimed loyal, 
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and it would appear that Shalmanese: 
found a refuge in Northern Babylonia, 
which mndeed belonged tohim. The leader 
of the rebellion was Ashur-danm-apl, Shal- 
maneser’s son, who maintained his position 
for at least six years (829-824), and at ths 
time probably boie the title “ King ot 
Assyria," since he was in po-session of the 
ancient capital. 

Shalmanever died in 825 B.C., and his son, 
Shamshi-Adad fV., who at fiist only pos- 
sessed Mesopotamia, at length succeede t 
sm subduing Assyria between 825 and 812. 
An mscnption of hus, which has been re- 
covered, furnishes an account of his career 
to tus fourth campaign, which was dnected 
against Babylomia. The first expedition 
he records was to Nair, and in connection 
with it he refers to the homage offered him 
by the entire Assyrian empue from its 
northern to its southern frontiers, and 
from the eastern frontier as fai as the 
Euphrates. The second campaign was 
chrected against the Naari country, through 
the distnet between Lakes Van and 
Urumuya, in the course of which a pait of 
Uraitu was laid waste. The thnd expe- 
dition advanced in the same duection, 
and then was led fmther to the territory 
The of the Mannar, and round Lake 
gE Urumya up to Parsua ; thence 
Chresiele it Went na south-easterly direc 

tion through Meda, probably 
to Holvan. A large number of Median 
districts are enumerated in the account 
of this campaign. The fourth campaign 
was that against Babylon; the narrative 
breaks off after recording Shamshi-Adad’s 
victory over Marduk-balatsu-iqb1, 

From the reign of Shamshi-Adad on- 
ward, we possess a new source of infor- 
mation which serves as an invaluable 
guide for the following period : a fragment 
of it actually deals with the beginning and 
the end of the reign of Shalmaneser IT. 
This 1s the Eponym Chromecle, a Lamu 
hst, to which short notes are added 
secording the most important event of 
each year, usually a campaign; it 15 
especially valuable for the ensumg 
down to Tiglath-pileser [V., from which 
we have few othe: inscuption. We 
possess some short mscriptions by Adad- 
nan IV,, between 812 and 783 B.., 
which give a general survey of tus cam- 
paigns, and are supplemented by the 
accounts of the Eponym Chronicle. On 
the whole, they represent him as continu- 
tng the conquests of his predecessors, or 


otf winmng back terntoues which had 
become rebellwus He made hardly any 
important conquests Among countries 
an the ewt which were subject to lnm tn 
mentions Elbp: (bordering on Elam), also 
Katkat and Atazweh up to Pasta, 
known trom the time of Shalmaneset, and 
Andia, adjacent to Pasta, on the noith- 





cast He ako recenved tubute 
Fribeter © from Metin cluels — Fhtes 
Paz expedition, to Khnbushkit 


antl the Nam country ate 
eatunetated, and tao to the tertory of 
He dud not, however, ventute 
on a further advance mst Unity 
which continued to develop its power He 
met with some successes in Syria Ty Bob 
and 805 expeditions to Arpad and Avag ate 
nu ntioned an tin 707 Another toa Syran 
town, Mansuate We may connect with 
these expeditions the notice that Man, 
hing of Damaycus, paid tribute, perhaps 
the accesston of a new hing at Damascus 
was the cause Adad-ninat also mentions 
among tiibutary states, [yre and Sidon, 
Tstael which thus stil held to Assyria, and 
Edom and Philstia, winch last were recent 
additions to the empne — Thus list pornts 
to a preponderant Assytian influence in 
Palestine, and thus to a decay of the 
powerof Damascus As long as Damascus, 
Temained independent, it was always a 
bulwark for all districts lying south of st. 
Adad-niran’s relations to Babylonia have 
been already dese ribed it. an cat her section 
Fot the folowing potiod we 1 " 
mote royal insenptions, and ar 
fore, entnely dependent on the accounts 
of the Eponyin Chiomile fhe lack ol 
inscriptions im itself pomts to a penod of 
weakness, and this 1 confimed by the 
facts which we are able to establish, On 
the whole, for the next forly years, the 
kings of Assyria were fully occupied with 
the task of retarmng the territory that had 
been won. Inducd, m this they were not 
always successful, for we shall sce that in 
the revival of prosperity unda 
Sree ialuth-pulever! much Ted first 
to be won back again This 

% especially ime of — the 
terntories which lay within the spheie of 
influence of the new kingdom of Urartu, 
Assytia, when once she cased to attack, 
was herself attacked ; hence the changed 
attitude of Armenia, where the kings, 
especially Menuas, extended their power 
toward the south, and deprived Assyria of 
the Nain country as well as the distnicts 
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of Northern Assyria, Shalmaneser IIT, 
who reigned between 783 and 773 BC, 
‘was obliged to wage defensive wars, pnna- 
pally against Urartu, no fewer than 51x 
of his ten campaigns were directed against 
the incessant encioachments of this nval 
‘There does not seem to have been so much 
Jost toward the east on the borders of 
ssion Media, for there he had to deal 

Ausre mostly with barbanan states 
without 4 firm orgamsation 
Eapeditions are recorded to 
Nam in 749 and 748, and one in 766 
against the Medes 

‘The neat king was Ashut-dan II] , from 
973 10 755 BC who conducted several 
campaigns in Syria, the first in 773 
against Damascus, the second against 
Khatarshka, to the north of it He twice 
marched into Babylonia, in 771 and 767, 
and we may therefore conclude that he 
attempted to oppose the Chaldzans there 
In the second half of his reign his kingdom 
was convulsed by a shock which was 
destined to destroy the fabri. of tubutary 
states so labonously reared A rebellion 
broke out m the yeat 763 B.C, which in 
succeeding ycar continued to spread from. 
place to place, and must gradually have 
affected a large poition of the empire 
lhe Lponym Chronicle puts before th 
ycai—the year when the chronicle records 
the solar echpse, which forms a fixed pomt 
an ancient chronology —a mark of division 
45 at the beginning of a new 1eign. foi, 
since the rebelhon broke out im Ashu, 
a mval hing was probably proclaimed 
there 

What tlc actual cause of the revolt 
tay havc becn 1 not stated, but 1t 1 not 
difhcult to conjecture, since the rel 


Armenia 


started m the ancienf capital of the 
empire If we reflect how Tiglath-pileser 
chose Kalkhi again as a residence, and 
Sargon, on the contrary, restored the 
privileges of Ashur, we may conclude that 
the movement ted with the pnest- 
hood, whose privil were infmnged by 
the removal of the royal residence. The 
rebellion was suppressed, it 1s true; but 
the next king, Ashur-niran, from 754 to 
746 BC, seems to have been subject to 
the influence of its promoters, for the 
first act of his reign was the removal of 
the court back to Ashur in 754, 1f this 
change had not alread) en place in 
the reign of Ashur-dan humself. The act 
signified a victory of the herarchy over 
the source of Assyria's strength, the army 
The monarchy, by agnoring the wishes of 
the latter, the only support of its power 
im Assyna, voluntarily weakened its 
Larsen m 754 BC eagh 

shur-mran reigned it years, to 
each of which (with one excep- 


Boaunees tion) the note “‘in the land” 1s 
the Empire appended mn the Eponym 


Chronicle—that 1s to say, the 
kang remamed m Assyria and no expedi- 
tion was undertaken m that year. How- 
ever for thelast year, 7463.c , the chronicle 
records, ‘‘rebelhon m Kalkhi”, and in 
the course of the following year Tiglath- 
pileser IV mounted the throne We 
powess inseniptions of lus which show 
that he resided in Kalki, and was not of 
the royal stock We may therefore con- 
clude that he was placed upon the throne 
by a multary rebellion in Kalkhi. Ashur- 
nitari, who resided at Ashur under the 
influence of the priesthood, was the last 
king of his house 





across the 


SCULPTURED HINGES OF THE GATES OF SHALMANESER’S PALACE 


‘Two of the gatas tothe pslace of Shalmaneser IV, at Balawat, bad broad 
fates “They were embosaed and eagraved with’ scenes from 





ofbroare, the bands of which ran 
many campeigue of the inag 
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Wik ‘Viglath-puleser IV, who ruled 
from 745 to7288 C , a fresh epoch of 
Assvnan history opens, a new era of pro- 
Spenty which raised Ascyma to the supre 
macy in Nearer Asia He really laid the 
foundations of the glory of Assyria This 
ty the age when Assyna subdued Damascus 
and Palkcstine, and thus mterfered in the 
Iustory of that small people whore sacred 
books preserved the name of Assyria for 
two thousand years, when other record, 
of its history lay buned in the earth, and 
no one even knew what age had heen 
spoken by these lords of Nearer Asia 
We must distinguish three theatres of 
war im the reign of Tiglath pileser 
Babylonia, where his successes have becn 
already described, the North where he 
had to fight with the now powerful 
Urartu, and Syna-Palestme, wherc 
Damascus, far som being eresbod | had 
on the contrary, been able in 
be pais the mtervat of Assyria’s weak 
Gl '7r@* ness to regain its strength, and 
= had since the last war in 773 
discontmued the pavment of tnbute 
After the Babyloman campaign in his 
first 745 BC, and another in Western 
Media in the following year war was 
begun in 742 against Sarduri IE ot 
Armenia The latter had, m the mean 
time, made continual advances had sub 
dued Mehtene and Kummukh or Com 
magene, and even Gurgumt, the northern 
part of the former Patum, and had coin 
pelled their kings to Bie tnbute to him 
and not to Assyria, He then entered 
into tnendly relations with Mati! of 
Agusi, who had either already occupied 
Arpal—an expedition had been sent 
there an 754 0F wished to do so, in order 
to fo a lom_there for himself 
According to Eponym Chronicle, 
Tiglath-pileser was actually near Arpad, 
and was therefore marching agast Mati- 
il, when an Armeman army unde Sarduri 
mvaded Mesopotamua It was defeated 
im the country of Kummukh. Sardun 
was pursued to “‘ the bridge of the Eu- 
Phrates, the boundary of his land,” and 
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thus a chech was put, for a tim, on his 
advance towards Mesopotamia, further 
operations against him hid to be dutuned 
untilalater occasion = The thace following, 
yeas were blkd up by expedivons 
to Arpad’ Matia must — thereture 
have shown a vigorous resstance Alt 
Tns fall most of the Syan princes paid 
Sy tubute — namily, Rustaspr of 
Kummukh and Jarkhulaty of 
Guigtum, who this seccded 
from Usartu | Rasunnu of Da 
mixes Hirun of Ty the prince ot 
Kure and Pisins of Carchomish Assyiia’s 
supremacy in Sytit was tharetore restorer, 
am these three vous while the intluence 
of Urartu wis destioved = Only t part 
of Patim Ungi—that 1s Amg—toge ther 
with the capital Kinaha or Kunulva 
offered resistance , ity prince Tutammu 
lost his thione and this part of the country 
became an As ynan province 
The next vou saw an cApedition te 
Ulluba om of the Nam countries at 
also was placed under an Assyriin gov 
emo: The object of this movement was 
nituially fo stiuuke a blow ait Armenia 
tiom which this territory hid tecn taken 
On the side of Armenia the country wis 
seeurcd by fortresses aguust attack Tt 
738 BC another expedition was made to 
one of the districts of Patint Aznau, 
prince of Taudi, clox by Scaynh, hud 
revolted, his town Kullint wa» taken 
This event threw its shadow as far as 
Tsrael and Judah, where Isiah held up 
the conquest of “ Kalno” as a warning 
to the Jews A number of North 
Pheenician districts — the same region 
A where once Ashuinasirpal had 
as * founded os Avge colony An 
Phaaieia PUa_ and which now belonged 
* to Hamath—had jomed Aznau 
and incurred the penalty of being annexed 
‘The Assynan province of Simarra was 
constituted out of them and stretched from 
the Orontes to the district of Gebal, but 
did not melude that city or Arvad, which 
remamed independent This new Pha- 
Rican provmce, which received fresh 
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additions mm the year 733 was assigned 
to Shalmaneser, son of Tiglath-pileser 
Tn this way part ot the “foreland” of 
Damasus became Ass Damascus 
itself, as well as the remammg Syrian and 
Pheenusan states, Kummukh, Carchem:sh, 
Samal, Gurgum in Amq, Hamath, Kue, 
Gebal, Tyre, and Menahem of Israel paid 
tribute, the last, as may be 
assumed from tie Dehcal: 
i, Narrative, did so only wi a 
Arabia Dart of hus dominions had been 
taken away from him = The wider circle 
of the tihutery states which had once 
\wen bound to Shalmaneyer—namely, Meh- 
tone, Kasku, Tabal, and the principalities 
of Cappadocia and Cihcia—paid tribute 
once more Lhe Assyrian king, as the 
teudal lord of Damaycus received presents 
from Zabili, queen of the Arabians 

In the years 737 and 736 BC expedi- 
tions werc Jed to 


Tribste 
fs 


on the other hand, the condition. formed 
a constant incentive to revolt as soon as 
there appeared to be any prospect of 
success Very often also there may have 
been an intention on the part of Assyria 
to force tributary states mto revolt, in 
order to have a pretext to annex them ay 
provinces we may compare the policy 
of the Romans toward thew soc The 
yeat 734 saw an eapedition to Phihsha, 
where Ascalon was brought under As 
syrian rule We have already noted that 
all Palestine was obliged to follow tht 
destimes of Damascus Soon afterwards 
however, Damascus seems to have shaken. 
off the yohe The pretext for mterferen 
was given by the appeal for help of Ah 
of Judah, whom Rassunu, o: Resin, at 
tas vassal Pekah were besiegmg in Jer 
salem, in order to force him to jom an 
alhance aimed against Assviia = Tyre 
was also privy to 





Media and Nam 
with the object of 
completely crush 
mg the mflucnee 
of Lrartu and in 
the ensuing year 
this great rival was 
hnally attached in 
hs own country 
Urartu was tta- 
vased — Jiglath 
pilever besieged 
the utaddl of 
Lutushp2 or Van, 
but without suc- 
cess, and had to 
be contented with 
erecting a royal statue there in view of the 
besieged He annexed the southern part 
of Urartu, and united at to the province of 
Nair: He thusstruch an undemably heavy 
blow at Urattu,and placed a strong obstacle 
m the way of any renewed advance by 
fortifying the frontier provinces Uraitus 
dominion over Syita and Nat was thus 
ended But the country did not entirely 
relinquish ts schemes of conquest until 
ats power was broken up by Sargon and 
at the same time a dangerous antagonist 
appeared on the othe: side in the Crm- 
menans 

Damascus had continued to pay tribute. 
But it 1s always noticeable that the posi- 
tion of tributary to Assyria was never 
permanent. On the one hand, the sums 
exacted were so large that only force 
could wring them from the feudal princes , 
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TIGLATH PILESER 1V IN HIS CHARIOT 
His reign opened a naw ers of 
the supremacy ‘Anu 


it, and there seem 
ie bane. been 
ypes of help fiom 
Egypt. In th 
bec 733 BC. Th 
th-pileser arrived 
before Damascu 
In Israel, Pehah 
on the approach of 
the Assyrians fell 
a victim toa revolt 
of the Assyrian 
paity and in his 
piace Hoshea the 
leader of this 
which raed Assyria to 
e foundat.ons of rts paity, was ap- 
ery Pointed hing This 
oppoitune outbreah deprived Tiglath- 
of an excuse for annexing th 
country, and thus a respite of ten 1 
twelve years was purchased, after which 
‘this destiny was to be fulfilled Damascus, 
as On previous occasions, offered a stout 
resistance , but it fell at last, and became 
an Assynan province in 732 BC Israel, 
nisadd whose terntory even before 
by this had been much curtailed 
Rosadet 7 wax now directly bounded by 
an Assynan province the state 
which had hitherto dominated it in the 
sphere of politics, and had been its leader 
an the development of culture, was admimi 
stered by an Assyrian governor = Tyit 
also, which bad joined im the cause, made 
peace on the approach of an Assyrian 
army, a ich trading town, it was well 
able to pay tnbute 


‘TIGLATH-PILBSER REMOVING SPOIL FROM A CAPTURED CITY 


teen years ream of Tiglath-puleser TV was ainovt entirely taken up wi bb 
aleatine, in all of which he was successht! 


‘The sewent 
an Babyloma, Armema, and im 


The next years were devoted to the 
conquest of Babyloma and Babvion, 
which has already been decribed. 
Tiglath-pileser re.gned for two yeats as 
hing of Babylon , in the year 728 he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
IV., who reigned from 727 to 722 BC. 
His reign 1s merely a continuation of that. 
of Tigiath-pileser, whose pohcy he secrny 
to have followed consistently. We do not 
possess any detailed insciptions of his 
time. Samana, in his 1eign, found itseli 
compelled once more to suspend payment 
of tnbute; but the expected help fiom 
Egypt was not forthcoming, and after a 
three years’ siege the town was captured 
and made the seat of an Assyrian governor 
The Assynan frontiea now ran a htttl 
north of Jerusalem. 

Shalmaneser died before the fall of 
Samana, so that its capture was effected 
by his successor Sargon. Sargon. lhe Tig- 
Jath-pilesxa IV, was the founder of a new 


EVACUATION OF A CITY CAPTURED BY TIGLATH-PILESER 





pes-retsef, ‘Both Museum, showing Assynan seri 
Sree aad efits base reseoved ia ballocivearts Hira S2Ecd hating som Sgn tee walle as ie. 





won 
Bacebetin Briai: Meactn 
dynasty . he had been made hing by a 
reaction against that movement which 
had Imought the former to the throne 
His account of the measures of hts pre- 
decesors, which he superseded, throws 
hight upon the nature of this movement, 
of which we have already tound traces 
im the ievoluhions of Ashur-danm-aph 
and ol the year 703 0c. 
‘Liglath-pilever had, according to this 
account, endeavoured to ie 
rari Strict the excessive mine nce ob 
Weakaess the priesthood and the favoured 
position of the great cites 
These had possessed the most extensive 
privileges and had enjoyed mmuanity 
from almost csery burden — TL we consider 
the fact that the giqitar part ol the Jand 
belonged to then, we Shall realise that the 
national revenue must have dumimished 
more and more, and we shall understand 
why the Assyuian kingdom, in the end, 
became so impotent Even the attitude 


Manat 
scribes takmig account of 
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of the Assyrian kings towards Babyloma 
was regulated by their views upon 
subject. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Sen- 
nacherib and Ashurbampal acted cner- 
getially; Sargon and Esarhaddon 
favoured Babylon, where the system of 
pnvileged pnests and towns flout 

to which this weakness was due. Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmaneser tned to 


bia put an end to it, and m so dong 
Couatey they must have rehed to some 


extent upon the peasant class, 
or what was left of it. Obviously we 
need not for that reason regard them 
as benefactors of the “small man,” 
they wite conceined only in having 
Subjects that could pay ther taxes and 
[acu their duties They understood, 
however, that a monarchy which was 
proppcd upon the towns and the priesthood 
could mamntain its existence only so long 
as it had advantages to offer them 
Henceforward we can trace how the 
{wo putes in Assyria worked agaist 
each other Evidence of the struy 
may be seen in the series of forcible 
depositions of the reining king. It 1 
obvions that a rapprochement of the 
privileged towns and temples was in reality 
no benefit to the countiy population 
The ical pot at myue was indeed the 
contrast between country and town, 
but the country was manly represented 
by the nobihty, who to some extent 
had the aimy at thei disposal. Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmanexer were thus undei 
then mfluence Saigon elevated to the 
thione by a reaction, favoured the towns 
and temples to which he 1estered ther 
privileges Sennachertb again, 1epre- 
sented {he mtetests of the nobility and 
army, as 1s shown by his attitude towards 
Babylon He was murdered, and the 
Babyloman hierarchical party won the 
day with Esarhaddon. — A revolution 
bioke out when Esarhaddon wished to 
secure the power to his son Shamash-shum- 
ukin, who held the same view. 


ol he, as himself; and with Ashur- 
Hierarchy P2mpal the Assyrian nobility 
7 were again victorious. These 


were the two currents which henceforth 
determined the course of Assynan history , 
on Tiglath-prleser’s accession they had 
produced a sharply defined and conscious 
‘apposition. 

Thus, in the year 722 B.c . when Shalma- 
never died, we nddenly find Sargon on the 
throne. He was unable to pomt to any 
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toyal ancestors, but he became the pro- 
genitor of the royal house under which 
Assyna reached the zen:th of her power, 
and then rapidly sank. In domestic 
affairs his reign was the counterpart to 
that of Tiglath-pileser, while his foreign 
policy was dictated by the desire to con- 
tunue the operations of the latter and to 
execute the schemes which he had been 
compelled to leave unfimshed. We have 
already seen that his instrument for carry- 
mg out these operations differed from 
that of his predecessors; henceforth the 
Assyrian army consists of mercenaries 
collected from every country and province 
—completely at the disposal of the king 
40 long as he can provide them with pay 
ard booty, but immediately refusing 
to hight af these are not forthcoming 
From Sargon's time onward the “ 1oyal ” 
army 18 the instrument by which Assyna 
keeps the Eastin subjection The sovereign 
power m Assyria has therefore devolved 
on the administration—which, according 
to Onental custom, 15 equivalent to the 
extortion—of the nobility and pnesthood , 
an Assyrian people,to whom Shalmanese1 ] 
and Ashuinasirpal had assigned land be the 
conquered provinces, no longer 
a ewst If the king a wis) 
to occupy a conque! ov nce 

Extinct sith es settlers, he must 
meet the difficulty by exchanging the 
populations of two provinces situated at 
different cnds of the empue The peasant 
class in Assynia was extinct, thete were 
only the gicat landed estates of the 
nobihty or of the temples, cultrvated by 
slaves or _paupers 

The muilitaty operations of Sargon, since 
they wete im continuation of Ins pre- 
decewoi's plans weie carried out in the 
Same regions , we have once more to do 
with wars m Babylonia against Chaldza 
and Elam, or in Urartu for the possession 
of the northern districts, or in Palestine, 
where he sought to extend his dommion 

We have already described Sargon’s 
successes in Babylonia In Palestine, 
as we have just noted, the annexation 
of Samana and the “carrying away of 
the Ten Tribes,” which make the name of 
Sargon of interest to readers of the Bible, 
were merely results of the siege under 
Shalmaneser. Hamath. north of Damascus, 
in Syna, had hitherto avoided this fate 
by the regular payment of it. tnbute 
But it became acquamted with the “' 
will” of Asvyra in 738, when the res olted 
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towns of Hamath were not given bach 
but were added to the province of Simitra 
Great hopes had been centied on the 
change of the hing in Assyna_— thus we 
now find, in 720, in place of the phant 
king Env-il, a ‘ peasant," Iaubid:, on the 
throne and in open hostility to Assyria 
He was alhed with Hanno of Gaza who 
must haxe submitted to Tiglath-pilese: 
Both cleily rested their hopes on Egypt. 
The newly constructed provinces of Arpad 
Simura, Damascus, and Samaria yo ned 
the cause [he ter part, therefore, 
of Syma and Palestine tried to free them- 
se'ves from the burden of tribute or of 
service undar the Assynan yohe But 
the alies could not decrdc on combined 
action, a usua defect in such confedera- 
tions of petty states Hamath was con 
quered and con- 
stituted a pro- 
vince Hanno 
whosought to cap 
ture Gara, was 
defeated near 
Raphia, on the 
southein frontier 
of the teruttory of 
Gaza The e- 
volted — provinces 
ware reduced with- 
out difficulty, and 
tranquillity was 
again restored in 
Syna and Paley 
tine 

Satgon could 
now turn his attcn- 
tion to his third 
remaming oppo- 
nent Lraitu  Rusas I was again active, 
and attempted to extend his influence to 
Northern Syria, and in the east to the 
Median frontier states, and he apparently 
found ready hstener, Thus Sargon’s next 
tash lhe that of Tig'ath-pileser in his 
day was the subjugation of these disloyal 
vassa's 

In 719 BC two towns of the Mannai, on 
the western shore of Lake Urumrya. whose 
king supported Assyria against Urartu, 
were punished because they had gone over 
to the tribe of the Zigirtu, which was 
frendly to Urartu, the same lot befell 
other towns which had seceded to Uiartu. 
In 718 BC. one of the princes of Tabal, 
Ki of Shmuhhtu, was carned prisoner 
to Cappadocia and hrs dominions given 
toa loyal neighbour, Matt: of Atun 





SARGON WITH HIS VIZIER AND ATTENDANT 


Sa inog of of 
fhe throne an ehe Fest of a revolt of 


In 717 Be Carchemish tell which had 
regularly pud ats tubnte stnce Ute divs 
of Ashuineipal The annoy ines ot 
Assume must have eshiusted the patience 
of thr wealthy town and dusen it to ¢ 
war of dispetation It had samly looked 
for help to the ruler of the tarmer turcatory 
of the Khatth im Ast Minor Mita ot 
Mushi_as Sargon calls him -thut on to 
say Midas of Phrygia | Pous wes tle 
last hing of Cuchempsh and the fest 
ihe of the Khatts rulo in Syire bee une 
thenceforth an Assyrian province 

ihe yeats 710 BC and 715 brought wits 
m the cast of Uiatin whee Rusis 
mernwhile had mide espe ctlorts to 
gam Manny tor hinsd! by fore he tad 
thus abandoned Syita und: had tune 
mote to the cast There hy stcceqled 
by stirang ap di 
putes about the 
thione an ebtium 
me the sceptre tor 
Ullasunu a prince 
fisow able to lim 
But befou dn 
py of Lian 
had won a tim 
footlmg Sargon 
appeared and 
torced the king to 
do hom ue and bas 
crample was fol 
lowed by the 
Punceof Nani and 
otha chicty ot 
those gions In 
734 wat was mate 
against Uraita t+ 
sclf Sargon ad- 
vanced from Mannat past Musas, the 
conquest of which he has represented im 
his palace, towards Take Van whak he 
devastated the country along his linc of 
march According to Sargons account 
Rusas committed suicide, but, in an 
inscription of Rusas himself at Fopsana 
in the district of Rowanduy in Kurdist in 
it 1» recorded thit he restored the de post dl 
hing of Musaur, and afterwards led his 
armies as far ay the mountains of Assyna 

It would thu, secm that Sargon’s 
conquest of Urartu was not so complete 
as he would make it appear However 
from thi, time onward the power of 
Urartu was broken, for it had now to 
fight for its existence with a new enemy 
on its northern frontier, whom we have 
already mentioned—the Cimmerians 
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desceat who reached 
priestly reactionaries 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSASAD 
A nstruction of the yalace erected at Khorsabed north of £ 
recor 01 ‘great pi by Sargon at, ne Moab and Leon, without 


Nueveh ‘emunence of 


Assyria had, 11 1s true, got 11d of a nval, 
but” by so doing she had weahened the 
bulwark which forme1 her natural pro- 
tection against the danger now threaten 
mg from the myrtition of Aryan 
people, Henceforth the Assyrian genetals 
in_the noithern front: provm ey cate 
tully watched the strogeles of Urartu 
with the Cimmcnans and other alhed 
tribes, and under Esarhaddon  theve 
alrcady Ixgan to menace Assyizan tern- 
t 


‘Tt was built on an 


ory 

Many distrts of the former Patim 
m syna had ahecady been anneaed, 
and, unda Sargon, Gurgumi with its 
<apital Marqast o1 Marash, shared the 
same fate Iven Kue and some Cappa- 
docian distucts, among them Kammanu, 
somcspon ling to the ormer Must, as 
well as Mel tene and Kummukh, became 
Assynan provinces after unsuccessful at- 
tempts at tebellion by thar princes 
The marked the greatest extension 
ot Assy in the north west 
Towaid the cn1 of Saigons 1agn 
the Governor of Kut actual 5 undet- § 
tooh an e\pedition over the 
Tauius in order to check Mita of 
Muski, o: Vidas of Ph ygia who 
was at enpting to advance against 
Assy am hat region and on the 
Halyy 

When Saigon had saved Babylon 
he recened the presents of seven 
Greek kings’ of Cyprt an towns 
Phi 1s the fist axcertamable con- 
tact with Tomans” ‘Those who 
pad homage on this acasion were 
the punccs of the western pait ot 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO 
Thus Se 
palace grven 





Cyprus, who sought assist- 
ance from Assyria m ther 
effoits to expel the Pho:- 
niians of Tyre from the 
eastern part of the island. 
In Southern Palestme an 
isolated case of refusal to 
pay tnbute was that of 
Ashdod This meident 15 
noteworthy from the allu- 
sion tot in Isaiah chapter 
ax We can imagine with 
what hopes ani {cars men 
im Judah had followed this 
icbellion m their immediate 
vicinity ‘Indeed, Judah, 
according to Sargon’s ac- 
count, took part in it with 


letting matters go so far as 
open resistance, when an Assyrian army 
conquered Ashdod and founded an 
Assviian colony there 
In the cast, Elam, after the expulwion 
of Meiodach baladan had not been able 
to assert her influence in Babyloma The 
juairel between the two rival states 
showed itself nm a dispute as to the throne, 
which occurred in the bordeiland of 
Lilly, where two hostile brothers sought 
support, the one fiom Clam, the other 
from Sargon After the former, Nil, 
had duven out bys brother Ispabara with 
Elamite assistance, Sargon was obliged 
to restoie the latte: to the throne 
Toward the end of Sngons ragn hy 
great palace winch he had caused to be 
built to the north of Nineveh at the foot 
of the mountims, was finished and 


solemnly taken possesion of The roy 
residence was thus emoved from Kalkhi. 


mama: ss 
SARGONS PALAC! 

sriuch can be seen an the bd s eye wew of the whole 
aggests the magnificence of an Ansynar palace 
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But Sargon had been raised to the throne 
by the party which formerly had their 
headquarters in Ashur. Since, however. 
Ashur itself was not adapted from its 
position to be the seat of gavernment. 
Sargon founded a new capital of his own. 
Dur-Sharrukin. the “castle of Sargon.” 
or Khorsabad, on the model of his legend- 
ary prototype. Sargon of Agade, whose 

indeed, adopted on his acces- 
Sargon the second * he was called 
by his loyal scribes. The inscriptions 
and sculptures from the palace of Dur- 
Sharrukin -— exca- 
vated by Botta in 
the years 1842-1845 
—are the chief au- 
thorities for the his- 
tory of his reign. 
Sargon’s death took 
place in the year 
705. We have no 
particulars concern- 
ing it. though it 
appears from a refer- 
ence to it by Senna- 
cherib that he met 
with a violent end 
and “was not buried 
inhishouse,” that ; r 
is to say, no 
proper buria) was 
accorded to him. 
This can _ only 
inean that he fell 
fighting with bar- 
barians, as Cyrus 
did, Such batba- 
rians were almost 
exclusively to be 
found on the nor- 









his empire.,among 
the Indo - Ger- ~ 
manic tribes, the "a (hcecctis dacbeaibun OG 
Cimmerians und decoration used iy oe ‘the 
“Scythian,” Tt Debt colons a8 
may, therefore, have been in a war with 
one of these peoples that Sargon met his 
death. The song in Isaiah, chapter xiv, 
4-21, referred in later times to the death 
of a king of Babylon, may have been origin- 
ally composed on ‘Sargon’s unexpected 
death. Tle hopes therein ex, were, 
to some extent, realised, for Palestine and 
Pheenicia attempted a great rebellion. 
Sanherib, or Seanacherib, who reigned 
from 704 to 681 B.C., was first occupied in 
Babylonia and with an expedition to the 


Bejcho from from the ee of the 
a SPA A So RI Se 


DECORATIONS or areolps 


Fahy ot i 


Zagros in 7o2; there he chastised the 
Kashshu, a remnant of the okt Kassites 
which had preserved their independence 
and the lasubigalla. Then. in gor, he 
turned to Palestine. 

Two princes in particular were the scout 
of the revolt there—Luli of Tyre a 
kiab of he former w 
of the Sidoni He poss 
and Sidon. with a territory which 
south of Reirut and extended to Philistia ; 
in addition, the east of Cyprus bel donged 
to him, with the most important towi, 

We have 
eon that the 


































through enmity to 
the Phoenicians, 
also been 
1 of Moro- 
ur, hut 
quickly 


ont: and pro- 












also been ree 
hom Egypt. Hi 
kiah was toader 
of the revolt here 
owing to te fart 
thal the 
rian party in 
mad town of 
depased 
King Pi ‘adi, whe 


ce enanielled with 
‘Assyrian deities. 
















which bad arisen 
between 705 and 


Senma- 
cherib set out in 
Wa on for and marched along the coast 
heenicia it again apyxared that 

tach of the confederated states hal 
counted on an annihilation of the dreaded 
tyrant by the others: there was no 
combined resistance. The Phoenician 
states, Arvad and Gebal, paid tribute ; the 
same thing was done by the southern states 
of Philistia, as well as by the neighbours of 
Judah—Ammon, Moab, and Edom. Luli 
surrendered Sidon and ficd to Cyprus, 
where he died soon afterwards. The only 
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resistance was offered by Tyre, which 
Sennacherib besieged in vaia, and by 
Hezekiah. Sennachenb mstalled a new 
ung, Ithobal, at Sidon, so that the 
“Sidonion” kmgdom was again brok n 
up into rts two component parts, Then 
he matched southward to Judah, where 
Hezekiah, trusting to the approachmg 
Egypuan help, was persevering 
of an his resistance = He con- 
quered Ekron, defeated the re- 
heving army, which consisted 
of troops of the " princes of Musrt, or Egypt, 
and the king of Melukha,” and gadually 
took forty-s1a fortified places m Judah 
He then appeared before the capital and 
closely invested it. But the besieged 
held out, trusting to the disorders which 
were expected to brcak out in Babyloma , 
in the end, Sennacherib had to withdraw 
without capturing Jerusalem itself. The 
mdcpundence of Judah was saved for the 
tsme being Hevehiah, however, forfeited 
the gieate: pait of his tertory, for the 
conquered towns were divided among his 
naghbours and he himsclf lost no time 
an again oftcring his submission 
Alta the destruction of Babylon in 689 
Sennacherib was able to turn once more to 
the west Som: petty wars had meanwhile 
occured in Cappadocia o: Khslakku and 








ASSYRIANS CARRYING A CONQUERED PEOPLE AWAY INTO CAPTIVITY 
The Jewuh people were takes utn Aarne -at least three times Sargon and both. 
the’ popuatioe Sf Sumsarsa. the © fen "Tribes Saad Nemechadacerar tock aweh the rasmant of Tusah oo Babylon 
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the province of Kammanu, conststated by 
Sargon. Some attempts of “ Iomans ” to 
Jand in Ciltc a are also said to have been 
1epulsed. No further conquests of im- 
portance were made there, and th re was 
NO ex] on of territory by the forma- 
tion of new provinces Tyre had success- 
fully stood a siege in 7or and maintamed 
itsindependence The reinforcemnts from 
Eeynt who marched to Hezekiah’s aid 
had becn repulsed, st 15 true, but Senna- 
chenb had not ventured to chast se them 
He now undcrtook an expedition agamst 
Egypt Jerusalem, too, feared his chas- 
tusement, but once more fortune was 
favourable The Asyynan army did 
not enter the country, on the march 
thither it was destroyed, protaly by a 
pestileace Certainly the ¢xpedstion was 
disastious. Sennachenb had to return 
to Mneveh with the loss of hry 
‘Asan amy a he a carried 
of yy the fate of so many 
Destroyed Onental kings he was mur- 
dered dunng a rebellion headed by hi 
sons 
The reign of Sennacherib had been 
nowhic successful He had attempted 
io solve the Babylonian problem by 
force, and apparently had accomplished 
Ins purpose, but even m Babyloma he 


Assyrian 










CAPTIVES OP THE ASSYRIAN HOSTS ON THE MARCH TO THE CAPITAL 
bas-rebef of which part 1 produced on the opponte page. shown je 
‘with thea hesebeld guods andeattia Probably ru a representation of the Jewel captivity 


Zier dway te coptiity with Oho 
received from Elam at least a, many 
defeats as he inflicted Thus, m the year 
64 B.c., while his army was plundenng in 
Elam the Elammitcs laid waste Northern 
Babylonia, and tooh his son Ashu: nadin- 
shun prisoner _ In the west if we com: 
og? him with Tiglath pileser and Satgon 
distinctly faded, since he was unable 
to take either yre or Jerusalem He 
did not win any provinces of impoitanc 
either m_ the east toward Media, or in the 
west in Asta Minor, where his predecessors 
had made then most valuable conquests 
We notice especially the absence of any 
attempt to face the menacing danger in 
the north, the Aryan tnbe. were 
spreading more and more widely in the 
regions of Urartu and the Manna 
Sennacherib's failures explain his end 
He had come to the throne as the cand: 
date of the “‘Assynan” multaty party 
herib’) 200 when he Jost bis army 
Soma he fell a victim to the oppo 
Pailere sition, the “ Babylonian 
party There must, however 
have been separate sections within the 
latter Its real and natural leader was 
abvic Esarhaddon, who adminstered 
Babylon. But one of his brotheis must have 
attempted to forestall him mn Assyria , and 
he was probably the leader of the rebellic a 
m which Sennacherib was murdered “ a5 
he was worshipping in the temple of his 
god,’ according to the Biblical account 






Esathaddon tured against him and 
defeated the army of the insurgents i 
Melitene to which country it had 1c 
treated relymg on the help of Arman 
the deadly enemy af Assyiit Tsarhiddon 
thus beame hing of Assyria and Baby 
loma 
We hnow that he pursued a home policy 
quite oppoxcd to that of ie fat the 
most lasting woth of his 1aga 
Faarhnddom way the rcburkding of Babylon 
Kus The cficals of this policy Wore 
such as (icy coutd not fal to 
be, the avilsation of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia once more flourished and the 
supremacy ovct Nearer Asia wis scamed 
It proved to be a momentous change tot 
Assytia, which was the ruling power of the 
period In other respects Lsarhaddon 1s 
one of the figures in Assytan history 
whith harmonis most with modern con 
ceptions We read less fre que ally of crucl 
puntshments inflicted on scbels  Anct, 
above all, at his court a taste for htcrary 
activity must have prevailed, which was 
certainly connected with his preferenu 
for Babylon Ashurbantpal boast: of the 
hterary education which was given him 
and to it we arc indebted for the colk ction 
of his celebrated brary 
Ibe Ay:ynan empire under Esarhaddon, 
as under Sennachenb and even later, 
obtained no considerable adchtions apart 
from the valueles. conquest «f Egypt 
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SENNACHBRIS AN ASSYRIAN KING WHOSE REIGN WAS A FAILURE 


Supmackert was put oa the throne by the mlltry party, wt 
sterdered in 4 rebalbon Bay headed 
Hew bete shows'in a busvalel now cr the Bousk’ Museu on: bie throne 


frilores and he wns mi 


Lsarhaddon’s wars ware on the whole, 
meicly directed to the mamtcnance and 
complete protection of the ter1itorv already 
subjugatcd — Ihcre weie attempts at re- 
solt by the Chaldaans in Baby loma during 
Ins reign, but matters stopped short at 
ievolts, and did not go so far as the setting 
up of a1val prince In the “ Country of 
the Se.’ a gtand on of Merodach-baladan, 
‘abu ci napisht-ushteshn, made an at- 
fempt to «we Southein Babylonia and 
«advanced to U1, but he was torced on the 
ypproach of an Assytian army to fly to 
Flam ‘There, however contiary to the 
old tradition, he found no asylum, and 
was muideied His brothu: Naid-Marduh 
conside.ed it therefore more prudent to 
leave this placc of retuge and walk into 
the very jaws of the hon, he was 
doned by Esaihaddon and imst 

tule: m the ‘ Country of the Sea * 

‘The atfany m connection with Bit- 
Dakuri serve to illustrate the condition, 
which the destruction of Babylon had 
produced, and to chasacterse the Chal- 
deans geneially We have already de- 
scibed how on Sennachenb’s departure 
certain Aramean tubes had descended 
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Assyrian pohtics but te wars were everrwbere 






elore’ the Joh city of Lachoah 


upon the district of Babylon and Borsippa 
and how they had been defeated and dnven 
off by Erba-Marduk, who, in return for his 
services, was re used as king of Baby- 
lon ‘The Chaldzans appear to have been: 
more successful than the Arameans, and 
to have established themselves firmly mn 
the province of Babylon, and the adjoumng 
terttory of Borsippa The restoration of 
Babylon necessitated the recovery of what 
had been unlawfully appropuated, and 
this could not be done without force Then 
“kang,” Shamash-ibm, was deposed in 
favour of Nabu-ushallim, a member of a 
different family In the negotiations which 
subsequently tooh place under Shamash- 
shum-ukin as to the conditions of the 
tenure and the nghts of some v1 
situated m the distnet of Bit Dakurm, thc 
lattet came forwaid as superior lord The 
disstnct of Babylon and Borsippa was evi 
dently retaken from the Chaldeans, 
Khumbahhaldash of Elam, as we have 
already seen had not received the fugitrve 
andson of Merodach-baladan Neverthe- 
jaa in the vear 674 he raided Northern 
Babyloma as far as Sippar, which conse 
quently suffered great losy Esarhaddon 
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was no better able than Saigon or Senna- 
chenib to seeh out this dangerous enemy 
an his own accessible country. He was 
content to secure the loyalty of the tribe 
ot the Gambul, settled on the Elamite 
frontier near the mouth of the Tigris, and 
to entrust their chief, m his fortress of 
»hapi-Bel, which was strengthened for the 
purpose, with the protection of the fron- 
tiers; a pohcv adopted at all times by 
Onental states. Esarbaddon established 
friendly relations with Urtakt the brother 
and successor of Khumbakhaidash. Uitaki 
sent back the images which had bern 
carnied off from Sippar m the precedmg 
year, even obtainmg assistance fron 


stil bore the name of Sidon—and became 
the seat of an Assyrian goveinoi. Sidon 
then remained a province, and dad not 
again have kines of ttsown until (he Persian 
era. the town ot Fauhaddon became the 
nuckus of the later Sidon Sanduatn ot 
Aundi —pethaps Av inda, the old name of 
the fortress of the later Anchiale—and Sv 
a Cihean punce, had been alhed with 
Abd-milkot. Alter a three years resistance 
Ins castles tell into the hands of the 
Assynans, and Sanduarti’s head was 
biought to Nineveh almost at the same 
time as that of Abd-milhot 

ivre offered a more obstinate resistance, 
The ‘sland of Sidon must have becn 








NORTH-EASTERN FACADE AND GRAND ENTRANCE TO SENNACHERIBS PALACE 


It was the amb:ton 
splendour those of is predecessors 
ksarhaddon on the occasion of a famine 
in Elam, and thts worked for peace 

In the west, Tyre, after zor, persevered 
im ats resistance, and after 694 or so found 
4 supporter in Egypt under the Ethiopian 
hing, Tithakah who was eager for victory. 
Sidon also, which had been severed from 
Tyie by Sennacherib, now revolted in 678 
under the new lang, Abd-milhot, or Abdi- 
mulkutti, the successor of Ithobal It was 
captured, and the old town, which, like 
‘lyre and Arvad Jay on an island, together 
with the national objects of worship, was 
destroyed A new town was built on the 
mamland, which received the name of 
Kar-Ashw-akhu-rddma, “the Castle of 
Esarhaddon ”—in reality, of course, it 


‘The 


of every Assyrian monarch to build humself a new palace, ¢: ” 
above is a restoration, by SiH Layard’ of Senpactierib + grext palace 


“ner oth grandeur and 
situated clo« to the mainland J he lund 
of Tyre was more difficult to captuic, and 
was taken foi the fist time by Alexander 
by means of his ferous mole, which then 
connected Tyre permanently with the 
mainland, When Esarhaddon matched 
against Egypt, he was compclicd to at- 
tempt the capture of lyre, and beseged 
it by land, occupying Ushu, which ts 
situated there, and cutting off the mhabi- 
tants of the 1sland from all access to the 
Jand by means of counter-walls But the 
island, which was supphed with provisions 
from the sea, held out until the news came 
from Egypt of the expulsion of Tirhakah, 
m670. ne Ba’al then consadered further 
Tesistance useless, and offered to pay 
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tribute. His submission was accepted 
under the usual condition that he retained 
orily what he actually then possessed— 
that is, he kept nothing but the island city 
of Tyre itself, while an Assyrian province 
was constructed out of the territory held 
by the Assyrians on the mainland. 

In this year, 670 B.C., the stele of Senjirli 
was set up, which shows us Tirhakah and 
Ba'al as subject king» before Esarhaddon. 
‘The representation on it was finiched, and 
the mscription was about to be engraved 
when Tirhakah suddenly returned to. 
Egypt, and’Ba’al, who indeed had hardly 
anything left te lose, once more revolted. 
The end of the inscription, in 
which it had been intended 
to give an account of Ba’al’s 
submission, was therefore in- 
tentionally omitted. When 
Tirhakah bad been driven out 
Jor the sccond time, in 668, 
and Tyre had been besieged 
for five years in all, from 673 
to 668—the Assyrian blockad- 
ing lines had practically re- 
ma:ned effective throughout 
the period—then Ba’al once 
more submitted. Tyre, this 
time also unconquered, re- 
tained its independence, but 
its authority was restricted to 
thesmallisland. Its territory 
on the mainland was not given 
hack, but remained under ' 
Assyrian government. 

he possession of all the 
trading towns on the Symnan }, 
coast, especially Gaza, the 
terminus of the caravan route 
as well as of Edom, through 
which the route ran, brougiit pre 


‘Tyre subject 


Arabian tribes who were en- 
é d in the overland trade. Sennacherib 
had tried to subyugate the Arabians of the 
plains, and had undertaken an expedition 
by which he overthrew the “ ki ri 
of Aribi which existed there, took the 
capital, and brought the gues together 
with the gods, to Assyria. Esarhaddonnow 
vent these back on receiving assurances 
of obedience. On the borders of Cilicia 
and Cappadocia there were constant 
disturbances. Esarhaddon tells us of an 
inread into the district of the Dua in the 
Taurus, adjoining Tabal. The Assyrian 
historical inscription: tell us nothing of 
the fact that Melid, or Malatia, had been 
1680 








ESARHADDON Mew 
shee . Fi stale of Senjirl 
Assyria into contact with the showmg the Fangs of (Baye, 


conquered by Mukallu, probably the chief 
of a ee sintilar tiibe, and that the 
latter, in alliance with Ishkallu of Tabal, 
had become dangerous to the Assyrian 
claims. We leam of this fact from questions 
upon the subject asked of the oracle in the 
temple of Shamash, the sun-god. We may 
conclude that the Assyrian possessions in 
the direction of Asia Minor had grown less. 

These same tablets of oracles afford 
us the best account of the great Aryan 
movement in the north, in Armenia. 
The governors of the frontier provinces 
no mect, as under Sennacherib, 
report the reverses which Urartu has 
sustained from the Cim- 
merians ; they now anxiously 
inquire of the sun-god whether 
the threatening enemies, the 
Cimmerians, Saparda, Ash- 
kuza, or the Medes, who were 
already devastating adjoining 
districts, would spare the 
Assyrian provinces ; they ask 
if the Assyrian troops. will 
succeed in relieving be- 
leaguered towns or in_re- 
covering those already taken. 
That is quite a different story 
irom Sargon’s announcements 
of victories. And when Esar- 
haddon tells of victories over 
Cimmerians and Ashkuza, he 
cannot report any results 
gained by them. fe may, 
therefore, conclude that such 
victories at the best were won 
only over roving bands, if 
they did not actually consist 
ma retreat. On the whole, 
it is evident that Assyria's 
power was waning. Negotia- 
‘and tions were now begun with 
“othe barbarians on a basis of 
equality. Esarhaddon looked round for 

hes against the threatening Cimmerians, 
and found them in their neighbours on the 
cast, the Ashkuza, whose king, Bartatua, 
actnally received a daughter of the king 
to wife, We shall again meet these 
Ashkuza as allies of Assyria in its last 
days. 

The expedition to Media, where, atter 
the disappearance of the Namri and 
Parsua, the Aryan element becote 
increasingly prominent, are of no 
real import ce. It was certainly an 

task for a disciplined Assyrian army 
to wbjusate isolated tribes and bring 
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booty and prisoners home with them. 
But ‘the expeditions as far as the “ Salt 
Desert ” to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea and up to the Demavend had no 
lasting results; new tribes immediately 
pressed forward, and where one wave of 
this flood of nations exhau-ted itself, 
others kept rolling on Here the desuny 
of the old Oriental crvihsation, 1m spite of 
the victories clanmed in the imsciptions, 
was mevitably fulfilling :tvelf ‘tll, no 
blame can be attached to the Assyiian 
kung if be did not recognise the full extent 
of the danget and tried to deme new 
revenues from the conquest of other land: 

Esarhaddon can 1e- P 
cord one success which 
had not yet Cees A 
any Assyrian king he 
conquered Egypt In 
so doing he ceitanly 
took into consideration 
the necessity of con- 
quest for Assytia, to 
provide employment 
and booty for the mer- 
cenary army on whose 
speais the cartence of 
the empire depended 
He was further influ 
enced by consideration» 
of state policy. 

Egypt was as much 
dopendent on Palestinc 
as the countnes lying 
on the Euphrates If 
these latter required the 
Ports on the Mediter- 
ranean, Palestine was 
for Egypt the nearest 
and most promising 
country, of st ever 
wished to expand As 
long, therefore, as we 
can trace back the 
history of these countries, Egypt 15 ather 
in possession of Palestine, or 1s trying to 
win it bach It mterfeied, thercfore, in 
all revolts agamst Assyna, but usually 
fatled to render the promised help“ The 
broken reed which pierce, the hand of 
lum who leans on it” was the phtase 
already comed by Isaiah for the fale 
E; ian promises of assistance The 
continual unrest in Palestme made it 
Prudent to prevent the disturber of the 
peace from doing further damage, Sen- 
nachenb had already tried to do this on 
hi last expedition when he lost hr army. 
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‘Son of Esarhaddoa, whom he sebelied agunst 
assuming the crown before hus fathers death 


Esathaddon renewed the attempt all 
the more because Egy pt had again bueome 
united under the Fthiopman Twhakah 
agaist whom Sennachub’s expedition 
was directed and who wis a bolder spit 
than the last Pharaohs We have sven 
that he was umpheated in the rsolt of 
Trice which broke out m 673 Lhe Baby 
Joman chiomcle records im this same yeu 
a deteat of the Assi in Diapt the 
fist attempt to attack Inhakaho im his 
own country had nuscuind In O91 
howescr a new army advanced igainst 
Egypt and Inkakah could not withstand 
to She Asssrians adv ince anesisubly 
fiom Iskhupri wher 
un fitst batt took 
place as lavas Memphis 
wn bitten days Purha 
hah five times ottered 
Tostince ind was hen 
sc wounded in battle 
Iu then fled to: Phebes 
Memphis was taken in 
the advance nat hall 
day" The family at 
Dabthah and ach trea 
sues fC the mto the 
haunts of the Assytriny 
fifty tive statues of kings 
wert brought to Nineval 
(ituikah coms to have 
boon unable to cents 
m Ties His amy 
Was seattaed and ws 1 
torcymer he fonnd ne 
support in Tgypt He 
thus fied arkto Kush’ 


that is Nubia and 
evacnated: Phobos 
The Assy kine 


placed twenty two 
kings * or govcrnors 
over the separate dis 
fuels of Egypt who are 
all cnumaated for us by bis son Ashut 
bantpal But cach of them iced an 
Asstitan official as overscan, with a tarps 
body of Asynan offic at hiv side 
The most_ southern distnct named 
Thetxs [his tact shows within what 
naitow limits the Assyrian sovacgnty 
was recognised — Exashaldon shercfor 
uscs extravagant language when he styles 
Timself after this success, “ King of 
the kings of Musur ot Lower Feypt 
Patur.si, or Upper Egypt and hush ’ 
Fren the Senprh stck, which hike a 
memorial carved at the mouth of the Nahi 
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ul Kelb, near Beirut, glorifies thts victory, 
(xpressey rather the wish than the accom- 
phshed fact when it represents Tirhakah 
’» a pnsoner, a ming through hi hips, im- 
plonng mercy on his knees before Esar- 
addon This supremacy lasted only a 
few months, when Tirhakah came once 
more upon the «ene The Ethiopian 
Soa Rebets W25 m fact no Egyptian , and 
Against we see that he hi fled” only 
paciatt in order to bring up a new 
army “Meanwhile Esaihaddon 
was again in Assyria, where he had to cope 
with a rebelhon, at the bottom of which 
was his son Ashurbantpal, Tirhakah 
had naturally teen pnvy to this ‘Then 
an “cxpress messenger” came to Nine- 
veh and announced that Tuhakah had 
occupnd the whole country once more, and 
was again ruling as king in Memphis, 
having driven out or crushed the Assyrians 
who were im the Iand — [he Fgyptians 
must have looked on at thi, “ restoration 
of settled order” with the calmness with 
which this peopl accustomed for thou- 
sandy of years to oppression, have ac- 
qmesccd in than numerous masters before 
and sina 
Alter the internal affairs in Assyria had 
heen arranged, and Ashurhampal and his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin had been 
crowned in 668, the army was once more 
warlable for Egypt Esaihaddon himself 
started thither, he had become super- 
fluous at home and was ccrtainly suffi- 
dently acquainted with the nature of an 
Onental throne to set that there was httle 
left tor him but to dre He actually died 
on the march in 668 ‘The campaign was 
therefore brought to an end m the reign 
of Ashurbampal as he himself records 
Ihe causes which had led to the corona- 
tion of Ashurbanrpal hax alieady been 
mentioned in then place When Esar- 
haddon wished to put the coping-stone to 
hus work, and to have himself o1 Shamash- 
shum-ukm, hn son by a Babyloman 
woman, proclaimed king in the 
ae rebullt uty of Babyion the 
tume had come for the Assyitan 
paity to take action In 
G69 BC, so the Babyloman chronicle 
announces, “ the king put to death many 
noble, in’ Assyria” yet Ashurbampal 
report. that when he was proclaimed 
successor to the throne and co-regent at 
the begmnung of 668 he hid _mterceded ” 
for them Esarhaddon had clealy in 
tended that Shamash shum-ukin should 
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be at once crowned king of Babylon m 
order that the power might be secured to 
him on hry own death This scheme was 
now frustrated With Ashurbampal the 
Assvnan mulitary and anstocratic party 
gained the day over the Babylonian priests 
and cxtiven, Under Ashurbanipal’s long 
reign, from 668 to 626 Bc, the Assynan 
miltary svstem with ity army of merce- 
nanes, a strange medley from the lands of 
every ruler, achieved tts final tnumphs 
The success of the Egyptian campaign 
in the course of which hadden died 
was rapid and complete The army with 
which Tirhakah attempted to defend 
Lower Egvpt was defeated near Karbanit', 
the Egyptian city of Garbana, he 
abandoned Memphis to 1ts fate and with- 
drew to Thebes In “one month and 
ten days” the Assyman army advanced 
thither “Tirhahah who could not repou 
any confidence in the population of thc 
capital, preferred to evacuate this town 
and entrenched himsc!f higher up stream 
on both banks of the Nile obviously m 
order to bar the passage of the nver plain 
lhe Assyrian army did not _ varies 
beyond Thebes, and Ashurbani- 
arias tine his father, could 1m 
pose kings only in the district, 
ot Ton up to ths pomt In the samc 
year, or soon afterwards, Tithahah died 
while holding hi entrenchments His 
successor m Napata was Tanut-Ammon 
his sister’, son who at once assumed 
the aggressive = The Assyrian army must 
have aiready left Thebes and the nephew 
of Tuhahah had no difheulty in seizing the 
rest of Egypt The Assyian garnson in. 
Memphn alone offered resistance Tanut 
Ammon invested it and took up a strong 
position at On oi Hehopolis to the north 
of it Once mom an express messenger 
zeached Nineveh with the tidings, and thc 
Assyrian amy started by forced marches 
to the rebef of the besieged Tanut-Am- 
mon thereupon abandoned the siege and 
evacuated the countiy as far as Thebes 
when he tried to hold hn own = But the 
town was captmned in 667 or 666, and the 
Ethopians wie forced to abandon Egypt 
Ashurbantpa] was able once more to mstall 
hiy provineial prince, But this state of 
affairs did not Jast long The Assynan 
supiemacy naturally enabled the Egyptiar 
prmces to get nd of the Kushites = When 
that object was attained, they had only to 
devise a way of 1idding themselves of then 
not lew tioublesome ally Withm two yes 


ASSYRIA—THE NEW EMPIRE 


Psammetichus, son of Necho, to whom 
Ashurbanipal had given the district. o 
Memphis and Sars, declaicd himselt inde- 
pendent The Assyrian arm, was occu. 
pied elsewhere, and thus Egyptian diplo- 
macy proved successful in its plan It had 
dnven the Kushites out of the country 
with the help of Assjna_and now setzed 
the nght moment for robbing ther helper 
of his reward Ashmhampal_ complaimed 
of ammlarly basc_mgratitude from Gy ges 
of Lydia The Cimmenans at the very 
time of hus accession had made aggressive 
inovements towards Lydia and had crossed. 
the Hays) Since Assyria had aided the 
Ashkuza against the Cimmenans Gyges 
asked help fiom Ashurbampal whoxe Cih- 



















according to Ashubanipal’s account, mn 
answer to his fervent prayer Gyges talad 
to ward off a tresh attack of the Cimmenans. 
He full m hattle and Lydia was overtun 
by barbatans | Gyees son whose mame 
% not oxntiond by Asnytbimpal, bet 
whom Herodotus calls Atdys offered his 
submmsion But Ashurbaaipal stall re 
fiaimd fiom nding any ettective ard; 
the Lydiams woe formed to hulp theme 
selves The attach of the Cimmetians: 
did not bre tk up until it ie whed Chea, 
on the ‘sym fontia, although 
Its defeat hardly seems to have ben due 
to any efforts on the part of Assyria. 
This all took place in 668 Rc. iad the 
sueceedmg ycus 


‘ASHURBANIPAL DEFEATS TEUMMAN KING OF ELAM 


‘on Babylonia 


amites descended on Baby) Tang. 
which finally led to the capture of Sui 
mach could guard Assyz 


r stata wi 


cian and Cappadocian posscsuions, as they 
adjoned Lydian terntory, were equally 
threatened ~Ashurbantpal helped him, in- 
deed by offering Prayers to Ashur, which 
proved so effective that in the end Gygey 
conquered the dreaded enemy He sent 
two chiefs from among the prisoners mn 
chains to Nineveh where the strange- 
looking barbarians, ' whose language was 
understood by no interpreter ’’ caused great 
astonishment. The thankless Lydian 
thought that by domg this he had shown 
sufficient gratitude He sent no moe 
«mbassie~ or ‘presents,’ and actually 
supported the revoit of Psammcetichus, not 
by prayers, but by auxsharies This out- 
iageaus conduct <oon met with punishment, 





wulted mn a snecession of 


tween the Assyrian 
the carta sad the. tion of Elam | thus 


from the advancing ‘tribes of barbasiane 
In 666 also, after Tnhahah had eva 
uated Thebes for the second time, Ra’! 
of Tyre finally submitted =He was com- 
polled to be content with retaining only 
his island city The king of Arve, 
Tahunlu, who had certainly ic pow d hoprs 
in Tirhakah, now paid tnbute again and 
sent hy sons as hostages and pages to 
the Assynan court Another ¢ xp dition 
against the rebcIious Mannat on fake 
rumiya, m which district the Ashkuza, 
alhes to Assyna, were cxpanding then 
power falls within the fret yeas of 
Ashurbampal’s reign It 1 not difficult 
do imagine the reasons which induccd 
Kg Abhshen to suspend payment of 
tubute With the Ashhuza m thecountiy 
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who were til] alled with the suzerain, 
the revenues would be in a sorry condition 
But when the Assynan army advanced, 
Akhsher: fell a victim to a rebellion and 
his son Ualli submitted to the Assyrians 
About the same time there were ex- 
peditions it some Median chiefs 
Ashurbanipal did not advance m 
cn Loe to far as Lae pene 
and Sargon , this region had alreadv 
Elem been flooded by the great stream 
of nations 
War with Elam broke out afresh in 660 
%© or somewhat later, and once more 
the Elamites were the aggressors For 
the last few years, since Esarhaddon’s 
ame there had been peace with Uitaki 
Now, havmg made an agreement with 
the chief, of Babyloman tribes, especially 
those of the Gambuh, he tned to estab- 
lish Inmself firmly in Babylonia, and for 
this purpose despatched an army thither 
Ashurbanipal does not appear to have had 
his army ready, 11 was only when the 
[lamites appeared before Babylon itself 
that he interposed and drove them back 
over the frontur He did not venture 
farther. Assyria thus, after the one 
attack led by Sennacheub, which was 
accompanied “by such disastrous con- 
sequences, always remamed on the de- 
fensive against Elam Urtaki died soon 
after The compheations followmg on 
the change of Kmgs ied to war with 
Teumman, who advanced on Northern 
Babylonie, but was forced to 1eturn after 
reaching Dur-ln An Assyrian army now 
marched for the first time through the 
passes of the Zagros to Elam and up to 
the walls ot Susa itself ‘Lhe successes of 
Kungalzu and Nebuchadnezzar I were 
ihus rupeated This wai concludes the 
operations during the first half of Ashur- 
banipal’s 1agn 
the succeeding wars of Ashurbanipal 
are connected with the great rebellion ot 
a which —_ out 
openly in 652 BC Assy 
eee ian army asserted its superionty 
Broth in the suppression of at, but 
the sympathy which Shamash- 
shum-ukin had found everywhere the 
hapes which had been ratsed by hi 
efforts in every part of the 1ealm, showed 
at the same time that the empire was held 
together only by force, and that rt would 
nfallibly fall to pieces it the help of its 
aimy of mercenaries should be withdrawn 
Ashurbamipal chd not, indeed, treat Baby 
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Jon av Sennachersb did, but, as a represen- 
tative of the * Assynan” pohcy, he 
acted like Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser 
This 1s shown very clearly from the fact 
that he himself, precisely as they did, 
assumed the crown of Babylon, and 
reigned there under the name of Kanda- 
lanu from 647 to 626 BC 

Once more Babvion had received from 
Elam the strongest support durmg the 
rebelhon The result of this was a suc- 
cession of wars, which finally led to the 
capture of Susa and the complete anmihi- 
lation of Assyna, however, which 
made no effort to retain the conquered 
territory, gamed only one result she 
placed the neighbouring country at the 
mercy of the advancing Aryan tribes 
Just as in Urartu, so here she had 
destroyed the ‘‘ buffer state ” which could 
guard he: from this enemy The progre-s 
of the annthilation itself, durmg which 
we sec that Elam suffered fiom continual 
disturbances will be better treated m the 
history of Elam In Babylonia itself, as 
7 was naturally to be expected 

the different tribes had been 
enetely equally won over by Shamash 
shum-ukin, the Gambuh and 

Puqudu, as well as some Chaldzan states 
were chastised for it The overthrow ot 
Merodach - baladan’s grandvon in the 
* Country of the Sea” was connected 
with this campaign, and contnbuted its 
share to the comphcations with Elam 

In Pheemcia, at this time, Ushu, the 
town on the mamland facing Tyre, and 
Akko were pumshed The “ province of 
Tyre” had, therefore attempted a re 
belhon, this seems to hare been the 
only practical result which the appeal of 
Shamash-shum uhin effected in the west 

The king of Urartu, Sardur: III, now 
voluntarily courted the suzeramty of 
Assyria and in 644 BC sent an embassy 
to Ashurbampal, the invasiony of the 
Aryan tribes forced him to take thiy step 
‘This 1s the last event which Ashurbamipal 
himself records of his reign 

We have no records tor the last years ot 
Ashurbanipals reign this » a rather 
long gap, ten or fifteen years, perhaps 
We may assume geneially from bis 
\ictones that he upheld the prestige of 
Assyiia, The fact that he 1emained hing 
ot Babylon up to hy death 1s ako im 
favour of thw assumption The rapid 
downfall which followed shows how thr 
prestige was due to one man and hts army 
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Ashurbanipal’s renown in the modern 
world rests rather upon his patronage of 
literature than upun his victories. which, 
however, mare his name, under the form 
“ Sardanapalus,” celebrated even in clas- 
sical legend. He founded in his palace at 
Xineveh a library of cuneiform tablets, 
which contained copies cf allthe Babylonian 
Sardanapaies, literary productions and old 
Patron of | -iscriptions which his emis- 
Literats sariex were able to discover 

jure : 

during a prolonged search 
through the ancient cities and temples of 
the land. We owe to th: remains of this 
great library, which have now been 
recovered and are preserved in the British 
Museum, almost all our knowledge of Baby- 
Jonian literature and of many valua 

documents, of which the originals are lost. 
Ashurbanipal’s victories do not stand alone 
m Assyria, but he is unique among Assyrian 
kings in that he found picasure in obtain- 
ing copies of the ancient records and in 
reading them himseli. Without the wealth 
of tablets which have come down to us 
{rom his royal library at Nineveh we 
should have ny conception of the high 
Jevel of literary achievement to which 
the Babylonians aud Assyrians attained. 

Assyria had at least two kings after 
Ashurbanipal, Ashua-itil-jlani and Sin-shar- 
isbkun. Little is known of their reigns. 
Babylon was fost upon the death of Ashur- 
hanipal, but not the whole of Raby- 
lonia, of which some parts were kept 
until the end. We are not informed 
how jong either of them reigned. nor 
are we certain that the throne was not 
occupied by other rulers in addition 
to them. 

We have at present only soine slight 
acoounts of the end of the Assyrian 
~mpire. The Chaldean Nabupolassar could 
no longer support himself on Elam, as his 
Chaldzan predecessors on the throne of 
Rabylon had done, for Elam existed no 
longer. But he found instead a more 
ts werful ally in the successor to 
Kings of flam, the Medes. Axsycia,on her 
Assyria side, had. since the time of 

“ere* Esarhaddon, been allied with 
the Ashkuza, who, as nei of the 
Medes, were their natural foes. In we 
find Nabopolassar in possession of 
potamia. He boasts of his victory over 
Shubari, using the ancient designation of 
Mesopotamia. The power of Assyria must 
thus have Leen already broken, for soon 
afterwards we find the Mede Cyaxares in 
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front of Nineveh. An auxiliary army of 
the Ashkuza, under Madyas, son of the 
Bartatua who had married Esarbaddon'. 
daughter, advanced, but was defeated by 
Cyaxares. This sealed the fate of Nineveh, 
which {eli about the year 607. The last 
king, Sin-shar-ishkun, is said to have set 
fire to his palace, and to have perished in 
the flames—the fate which legend record. 
ot Sardanapetus. The Median bands at- 
tended to the business of plundering and 
laying waste far more thoroughly than their 

liked : for not only Nineveh, but all 
the towns of Assyria, and even those of 
Babylonia which had remained loyal to 
Assyria, were ruthlessly sacked. Nineveh 
never again rose from ruins ; a fortu- 
nate circumstance for us. for, buried 
beneath the Soil, the remains have been 
preserved for us which otherwise might 
have served as building materials for a 
later age. 

Nabopolassar looked with very littl: 
satisfaction upon the conduct of his allies. 
for they were. after all, devastating his 
own lands. But it is noteworthy that the 
barbarians _seem really to have kept 
their agreement; they evacu- 


Asertio ated the conquered country, 
from Hi and observed the treaty by 

which the Tigris was to be the 
boun: of their respective provinces, A 


new condition of things was thus created. 
Media possessed all the country to the 
north of the river district of Elam as far 
as Asia Minor. Babylon kept Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia — Assyria would have 
mained Median —Syria, and Pailestinc, 
about 695 B.c. 

Thus the “ Assyrian Empire” disap- 
peared from history. We have already 
Suggested more than once why it was 
impossible for any attempts at revolt to 
be made. The ‘empire " was supported 
merely. by an grany of. mercenaries and i 
host of officials. It was long since there 
had been an Assyrian people in the true 
sense of the term. In the inces it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 
governor extorted money in the name of 
the king of Ashur or the king of Babylon. 
The only feeling excited was the wish fora 
new master, fostered by the vain hope of 
an amelioration of their lot. The pro- 
vinces—Syria_and Palestine—had long 
been incapable of action. Only in some 
isolated places, such as Judah, was any 
resistance offered, and this naturally could 
not withstand a large army. 
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ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


RETROSPECT OF ASSYRO-MESOPOTAMIAN CULTURE 


THE region tatha up the rvero— 
namely, Mesopotamia and Assy1ia— 


hay a distinctly different character {rom 
Babylomawithits hot chmate The vicinity 
of the mountains tempets the heat of the 
gicat plamy and a moie ample ramtall 


with some snow m= winter 
Climate ake its chmatu conditions 
‘Assyria similar to those oi the warme 


countnes of Furop. = he two 
great rivers ate hete fat apait, and flow 
mostly between rochy banks so that any 
idea of the construction of cunals on the 
scale of the Babyloeman system iy ont of 
the question Smaller streams, especially 
the Khabur and Belikh in Mesopotamia 
mtersect the plains and produce wade 
stretches of corn-land , betwecn them le 
vast steppes which have at all temes fur 
mshed the nomads with a welcome hum, 
whence thcy pressed on toward the culti- 
vated land studded with flourishing towns 
Until some considerable d scovertes gomg 
back to the pre-Assyian cpoch ate 
made on Mesopotamian soil, we must 
abandon any attempt to settle the peculiar 
character of Mesopotamian civilisation in 
its variations from the Rabylonian = Lhe 
necessary information cannot tx extracted 
trom the existing records All that we can 
ascertain with certainty 1s the nature and 
condition of Assynan rule 
The country on the left bank of th 
Euphrates above the Lower Zab did not 
develop an mdependent civilisation, it 
Kw me respect an eatension of the 
sphere of Babyloman civilisation The 
sovereignty which it exercised towards the 
‘Avayrisn end of the period when that 
Celture is cavihsation held a preponder- 
Babylosian 248 influence m Wester 
Asia was purely political and 
won by force Our fint duty 1 to 
asceitam the nature of that sovereignty 
We must assume that Assyna at the 
tume of her first expansion in the four- 
teenth and thirteenth centunes Bc. still 
possessed an active and vigorous popula- 


ton this condition presupposes a 
numerous posit clas We da not 
know how that class came into being but 
that it had Jong ban am existenu os 
probabk since she was able to send out 
colontes und this qin best be douc wher 
2 thrving and muluphing prasantis 
apts On the other bind tha ate 
indications that the conditions attending, 
the owncrship of the soil ware no longer 
satiactory the ova-popiliGen ” was 
growing evil, oF, mote Correctly Oxpreasedd 
the distubution of the soil no longa con 
formed to the conditions necessary Jot 
Peacctul and progrossive devctopmicat of 
the agneultuial Classes 

The Jatar Asyyna of Ashutnasirpal and 
Shalmuneser Ho had a quite dittcrent 
population influcnecd in some degree by 
the Aramean tmunyiation It iy true 
that Ashummasirpal was sull able to Iead 
colomes into the recongucind or newly 
acqguncd lands But we may 


Exunction Hardly assume at the 
of Assyrian 
People colonists wae drawn fiom sur 


plus masssof the people , they 
were teally parts of a population which 
had become indigent through faults 
tcononm policy We have sccm that 11s 
only once 1ccorded and then under special 
caraumstances that Shalmaneser TP had 

summoned the country to ans "dhe 
wats of aggrandnement wore waged by 
Assyna with a stan ling army that 1s 
with meranains This points te a com 
plete change of the basis of Assyrian 
powa Henctorth there is no Assytan 
nation which expands by conquest but 
only an armed predatory stite winch 
hy the usc of troops recruited from cvery 
country, Cushcs the nations and wrngs 
from them the means for kecping them 
dependent Ihc Assvrian yxople so fat 
as one caisted at all sank ito insignth- 
canve before the priesthood which had 
obtained the supremacy on the onc side 
and Ixfore the monarchy, with its feudal 
adherents, on the other” We saw in the 
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policy of Tiglath-pileser [V. an atteny 
to pat the state once mote upon a ronda 
bast; but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and the powerful reaction under Saigon 
iestored the character of Assyria and 
sealed her fate 
The power of Assyria lay then m its 
army. This was anes my a mercenaries 
+ composed of heterogeneous 
penta Slements which the hang was 
obliged to suppott and to pro- 
Méreonaries wana pay The imamten- 
ance of the army fuintshed a motive 
for mcessant expeditions of conquest and. 
plunder Such an atmy clamoured for 
employment and booty, and eaperence 
showed that mn the East there were no 
means to support it unless they were 
wiung from conquered ands The 
country was mostly im the possession of 
ihc temple-lords and feudal owners, even 
ihc larger towns enjoyed freedom from 
ia\ation, and the ‘insignificant and 
oppicssed peasant class Was naturally 
unable to furmsh the required supplies. 
Thus « perpetual incentive to new muhtary 
expeditions was given_by the very basis 
of the constitution This in itselt would 
have torced Assynia foiwaid on the path 
of conquest, even if ticher or weaker 
neighbours had offered no temptmg prey 
shurnasn pal’s reign and the heginnmg 
of the age of Shalmaneser IY saw the 
overthiow of the newly formed Aramzan 
state of Mesopotamia Thr ancient 
sphere of crvihsation was thus mainly 
brought under Assynan government, and 
became an essential part of the empire 
Jhc Atamean population, so far as it 
consisted of the pnesthood and feudal 
Joids, was put on an equality with the 
Assynan Assyua, therefore, m_ the 
widest sense, compiived the countries 
extending up to the Euphrates as its 
western boundary, Ihe perfecting of the 
system of government was the chiet wok 
of the second period of Assyrian lustory. 
Coastitetion The 1esult thus obtained 
of the lasted until the overthiow of 
Empl the empue and the destruction 
of 1ts constitution 
The advance beyond the Euphiates 
marked a new stage of development, 
which had alieady begun under Shal- 
maneser II. and his successors, but cid 
not lead to pe:manent results until the 
use of the new Assyrian empire atter 
Tiglath-pilever IV Under this latter 
kung, the greater number of the countries 
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west of the Euphrates for the inst tune 
lost their own government and were 
constituted Assyrian provinces. But no 
definite successes were attained here; 
for the new provinces consisted of states 
which, in spite of everything they owed 
to the common mother civilisation, pos- 


sessed a peculrat population and culture 
of then own cy were thus never 
assimilated by Assyria Here also the other 


sphere of crvihsation, that of Asia Mino, 
exercised its mfluence and ratsed a wall of 
partition, which, in spite of arbitrary 
political arrangements, was never entirely 
thrown down, between the civilisations 
on the right and left bank. of the 
Faphiates 
he pohcy of the Assynany toward 
subyect states was that ‘which similar 
powers—the most recent example in the 
wold’s history » the Tarhish Empire— 
have always adopted he ceaseless un- 
rest caused in the civilised country by 
nomads eager for booty and land made it 
necessary to 1educe them to some form ot 
subjection in order to be protected fiom 
thar inroads ~The in stage of sins sub 
+, mission was the duty of paving 
Aveyria’s tribute, smce a complete sub 
Polley yugation and the institution 
of a local goveinment weic 
impossible with such tubes A similar 
pohcy would then be adopted toward 
neighbouring ciihsed states Ihe king 
yw Called upon to pav tnbute i he 
consents to pay it, he 1etams as the 
vassal of Assyria, the absolutely tice 
admumstiation of his own land Besides 
the payment ot tubute, he 14 alo bound 
to fumsh tioop Hie suserain does 
not as yet interfere with the mtetnal 
government of his country 
This, indeed, c pecially m cases wheie 
the taxes imposed were considerable and 
the land incapable of paving them, often 
meant little moe than that the prime 
filled the office of an Assynan tay-collector 
on whom the iesponsibility for the 
unctual payment of the imposts rested 
The great king did not consider hiraself 
m any way bound to render it poouble 
tor the vassal to perform his obitgations 
by guaranteeing him complete piotertion 
against enemies If the vawal through 
the offers or the oppression of a neighbour 
ing state, allowed himself to be seduced 
from hw allegiance to Assytia and 
accepted the suzeramty of the new 
oppressor then aa As\yrian army apprarnd 
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tn order to call to account the “ rebel.” 
who had piohably submutred only to 
compulton. The vassal princes theietore 
usually’ stood between two or thiee fires. 
They were responsible to the gieat king: 
on the other hand. the people. who had to 
supply the taxes, were discontented. 
Thus parties were formed. each of which 
sought the advancement of its respective 
mterests im an adhesion to Asya on 
another gieat power. We have contem- 
porary testimony to the existence of such 
parties in the utterances of the Israelitish 
prophets, We see how at the time ot 
Amos the question stands m Israel and 
fudah : wsion to Assyna such as 
Abaz represents, or to 
Damascus and” Egypt 
against which Amos utters 
warning. Alter the tall of 
Damascus Hovea knows 
only of Assytia and Exypt. 
ust ay Isaiah does and 
again Alter the appearance 
of Tuhakah, an Egyptian 
party continues to oppow 
the “Assyrtan, = The king 
stands between the two, 
ustally im a very pie- 
catious position, since he 
tan save himselt only by 
joing the stronger power 
We can thus trace Heze- 
kuh's — vactilation, and 
iecogmie from the activity 
ot feremmalr the pitiful 
postion of the last’ kings 
ot Judah, who, taced by 
the choice between Nebu- 
«hadnesza1 and the 
Phatavhy are in the end 
overtaken by then destiny 
It s in the natutc of 
things that such relatons. 
which merely imposed bunddensumne 
obligations upon the vassal, wee 
Droken off so soon as any favourabk 
prospect of revolt presented itself—that 1s 
it there was no immediate fear of an in- 
vasion by the Assyrian amy. 
Tard Gore But it the army appeared, the 
Vaseal fate of the icbellious state 
was virtually scaled, owing to 
the military supenonty ot the Assyrians. 
It astate had been completely conquered 
hy force of arms, it was confiscated , 
it lost its mdependence, and became an 
Asy 


tian, ovince. So long as this ~ 
was applic1 to the distnets ot Mevopo. 





AN ASSYRIAN BELL 
From the Royal Museum of Berlin 


tama, it caused. ts we have seen. ttle 
dhtheulty, owmg to the afhmty of the 
population and the homegencousness of 
the country, But when an advance was 
made unto cuuntures of ditterent character, 
it was found impossible to torce an Assyrian 
government on a torn popu 





a Jaton, which had shown the 
Captivities Vitality of its pectthar customs 

nee and institutions by recent 
iebelhon, Such a cowse would have been 


tantamount to abandoning the landtut 
at Assyrian offewls to certamn death on 
the next rectudescence ol discontent 
And a depottation of the majorty of the 
population as slaves wonld have destroyed 
mo gteal measure — the 
productivity of the new 
province 

Atte the tre ot Liglatl 
piles IN. when Assven 
‘sel could supply one 
mare colousts, av attempt 
Was made lo remedy these 
chitticultics by transplant: 
ing the population, and 
interchangmy the mliabit- 
ants of newly -conquered 
Provinces Iving aLopposite 
ends of the empae The 
Bible has made uy tamthar 
with (he carey: away ot 
the population of Samar 
to Mesopotamia and Media, 
with that ol the fews to: 
Babylonia, and with the 
ieplensiment at the 
population of Samana by 
mhabitants of Babylonian 
towns under Ashi banipal 
alter the overthrow ot 
Shatmnash-sliam-uhin. Suche 
exchanges and resettle: 
Ments ate mentioned as 
imatters of comise in the anscuiptions at 
Tiglath-pileser and Saigon. The distur ts 
weic not only te-populated in this way, but 
the new setllers were naturally keys able 
to trouble the Assyitan government Lorn 
from then native soil, themselves made np 
of different cloments, and not yet blended 
with the remnants of the old population 
with whom they had no affinity, the new 
settlers found no frm support except m the 
Assynan ofhaals, Phe triba) organisation 
and class system winch had bound thei 
together in then home, and had enabled 
them to resist the =peresioa of the 
powers, was thus dissolved, and they 
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were rendered incapable of offering opposi- 
tion to the new authorities 

Thus an admmiustration, really capable 
of civilsing and developing, would cer- 
tainly have found m these of 
the two great orgamsers of Assyria ample 
matenal from which a new population 
might have been formed, whose intcrests 


would have been inseparably 
beet Paes 4 connected with the contmu- 
Poliey ance of the Assyrian empire 


But the administrative arts 
of a predatory state, based on militarism 
and a wealthy priesthood, are not adapted 
to the production of lasting works of 
avilsation Assyria wished only to derive 
vlvantag. from the new provinces, and 
could give them nothing in return The 
ultimate object of Assyman admunistra- 
1ton was the enrichment of tl e government 
officials, from the lowest tax collector 
to the goveinor himself, each paid 
tubnute to hi, superior, the governor 
finally had to pay tt to the court What 
‘% province “recerved,"” af anything at 
ill, bore no proportion to that which 
was taken from it The mevitable end 
of this was widespread destitution and 
tlesolation When the mother country, 
1s a result of an unwise distisbution of 
the owne:shup of the soil, had no moie 
vitality, but hved on the impoverishment 
of its subject states, the transference 
of it¢ own system of administration to 
them could have only the same conse 
quences * 

Tf Asryna gianted to hei vassal states 
no compensatory advantages for the 
burdens smposed upon them, she con 
ceived het obligations towaids her newly - 
acquued provmces m an cqually short- 
bi ted spmt The governor, or shaknn, 
who ruled a province was much the same 
as the former prince of the countiy 
only the administration, which had for 
merly been in the hands of fellow-countiy- 
men of the subject people was now m 


Ret the hands of Assyrian official. 
. The material position of the 
Provinces PCOPIe was not essentially 


affected by this change We 
need not assume that the Assyrian loids 
extorted more from their subjects than the 
former natyve punces, at least, that was 
hardly possible where the greater civilised 
states were concerned The governor, who 
had taken the place of the feudal punce 
assumed Ins entue tights and 1espons. 
bilities His admmustration offered moe 
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secunty to the great king's mterests, 

use he, m a land which was stil 
strange to him, had to rely on the support 
which Assyria gave him, whereas the 
Native prince, on the other hand, was 
adverse fiom Assyna, both from tradition 
and from national feeling In other 
respects the position was unchanged 
The shaknu was obhged to meet the re 
quirements of his Fravnce out of its 
revenue:, and to fulfil his obligations 
toward the court He had to fumsh 
for campaigns a detachment of troops 
which he was compelicd to heep out of 
the resources of his province but for the 
security of his own terntory unless it- 
loss seriously thicatened the empire 
he had, out of his own personal resources 
to provide money and men The king 
had his own army, “ the royal army” 
for the <uppo tof which hewassesponsibk, 
and he was therefore at pains 0 let this 
duty devolve if possible upon his official 
the governc: ako had his own troops, 
whose duty tt was to guaid the safety of 
lis province and to furmsh a contingent 
for the royal armyin theeventofwar The 
position of the governor was 


eee therciore very mdcpendent 
He was an imperial office, 
Goversors 
andat the same time areign. 
ingpnnc. It sobvious that he must have 


had many temptations to push his fortuncs 
elsewhere than m Assyna by joming a 
new conqueror, o1 by declaring his own 
independence m the trme of her defcat, 
for thee was no oigimic tie between 
empire and province 

If thaefor the Avian  Fmpac 
which had no unitcd population, aid ly 
its admuist‘atinn promoted in no degier 
the cohesion of 1, separate drasions 
disappeared afte the fall of Nineveh 
without leaving a trace and without 
mspiring an attempt at its 1econstruction 
we can feel no surprise All that held it 
together was an amy of meiccnartes 
and an official class, when these weie 
destroyed the empire also perished We 
can easily comprehend that no one came 
forward to revive the two institutions 
which had se.ved only to impoverish the 
subject classes of the pooulition 

Assyiia subdued the Nearer East wich 
an army of mercenaries, and there was 
necessadly httle selection of 1ecruits 
any weie taken who could be found We 
may assume without fuithet 1emaik thar 
the adjormng barba ran cuuntnes farmched 





ASHURBANIPAL FEASTING WITH HIS QUEEN IN A GARDEN BOWFR 


Assyrian monsmeats do not duplay the pleasure fet by the Egyptians in scenes from dome sti i 
‘exception 


showing the monarch feasting with bis consort ax an 


the supply of men in the first mstanc, 
just as the Germanic tabs aid ior later 
ome = the ~Normans and English for 
Byzantium, ete Wha a state was 
Longucti ds the king as aruk drafted part 
of the conquered army into his troops 
Among the various sections of the army 
the wai-chanot was tht heaviest, the 
most dreaded and the most honourable 
engine of wat, the hing m battle 
always represented in a war-chanot = It 
1 fambar from sculptured rcprescnta- 
tors in which it appears drawn by 
two horses and holding a diner and 
a fighting man [we page 1652] It ws 
still urcertam where this method of 
fighting had its ongm We know hitth 
as vet as to the military sy+tem 
m Babylonia dunn the carh t por od 
cvcept what the Stcle of the Vulture” 
teaches us, this sccms to show that in the 
time of the kingy of Tupgash a clond 
philany with shield and ‘ance formed the 
cluct method of attach This subject 1s 
doszly connected with the question as 
to the time when mu. became famuhat 
with the horse and where 1ts original 
hone was In the Babyloma of 3000 BC 
ther. 1s no discovercd trace of it the 
chant of Eannatum was doubtless drawn 
by asses, In the Kassite pertod horses and 
war-chaniots played 2 promincnt part, as 
an cont‘ mporary Tgvpt Had they been 


if iy bas relief 
eaten plod, 





Tt 6 an example of 7 





intioduced by the Can euntic” ammiate 


tion or fron the north though "Hittites 
and sinnhar conquests 2 At any rate 
the Greek qpe teaches ms that im Asie 
Mino, at atime which) cotsespond 
wpprovmmatdly to the list pruod of the 
Assyiin ainping, wir chariot) were up 
general usc 

She cavalry was unimportant an com 
paison The nobks diove to batth oa 
then wai chariots but the cavithy 
MAG Vay numerous, sccm atthe 
me with wich we tie mere intimatels 
acquainted te have boar 1 disparaged 
aim of thosanice they wae ippuantly 
used only for skumestcs and pursuit 
Riding without propor siddi ind without 
straps prevented than dovale pment into 
an cffcctive body of troops Lhe chict 
stength of the amy by om the heavuy 
armed battalions who carmed Finces and 
short swordy and were protected by 
sluclds armour and halmets The arch rs 
stood ly then sideas the hght med troops 
[sce alhistrations on pages 1648 and 16 ,0] 

The siege methods wore Cevelop d 
proportionatdy to the mim cons was 
Ordinary fortshcations dic not as a rule 
Jong resist the Assyitan attach A mound 
—the Roman “azger —was bult up to 
the walls of the town on which heavy 
battering rams could Ix brought into 
postion, and buch buildings could net 
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Tesist their shock, This device failed 
mst 8 masonry. CUS, 
with its walls of stone, di Shalmaneser 
IL, and we do not yet know whether 
‘iglath-pileser took it by storm. At the 
siege of Tyre, which Alexander was the 
first to capture, an attempt was made to 
Aacteat i0late the town by constructing 
Siege 27 earthwork; but no result 
Methods 35 accomplished, owing to 
want of a sufficient naval force. 
The arming of the troops was naturally 
the concern of the person who retained 
them—namely, the king or governor, 
The building of a palace, which was the 
consummation of an Assyrian regn, 
included the erection of an arsenal, which 
must be stocked with weapons. The 
maintenance of the army does not 
scem to have been provided for 
by a payment in money raised 
by a definite tax, or out of the 
total revenues of the king; traces 
of the nature of its origin may 
still be detected i the inscriptions. 
Originally the duty to bear 
arms depended on possession of 
of real property. This duty may 
have still applied to the noble 
vassal, but it had been replaced, 
after the decay of the peasant 
class, and owing to its inability to 
perform military dut 
tax, or military impost, 
small owner had to pay instead cf | 
tendering his services. This was 
assigned to the mercenaries, and, 
indeed, an attempt has been 
made to prove that the individual 
mercenary was assigned a peasant 
who had to pay him his taxes, 
king, when he could not provide 
sufficiently for the army, tried to place the 
burden of supporting bodies of troops on 
high officials, who, naturally, were unwilling 
to pay the king’s troops in addition to 
their “own; thus there were abundant 
occasions for Con and Sistarbanices te 
arise. Even in the period of 
foram Prosperity indications can be 
Meresaaries f0Und which show on a small 
scale the result which had 
inevitably to follow when once Ashur, 
which was closely surrounded and limited 
in its natural resources, had no tonger any 
provinces to impoverish and plunder. 
Tke most complete and productive 
excavations up to the present time have 
been carried out in Assyria, and we are 
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therefore better informed on many sub- 
jects there than in Babytonia. The first 
place may be given to our knowledge of 
architecture and sculpture, of which 
important examples have been discovered 
in tle palaces of Nimrud, or Kalkhi, and 
Kuyunjik, or Nineveh, These familiarise 
us with the art of the builders and sculp- 
tors of the ninth century B.c., with 
Ashurnasirpal in Kalkhi, and of those of 
the eighth century—Tiglath-pileser IV. 
ax Kalkhi, Sargon in Dur-Sharrukin, 
Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal in Nineveh, 
Esarhaddon in Kalkhi, The recent 
excavations at Shergat, the site of Ashur, 
the earlest Assyrian capital, have also 
furnished information concerning the 
gtound plans and construction of private 
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‘A continuation of the bas-relief oa the opposite pare, 


and royal buildings, temples, fortifications 
and river-side quays, built for the most 
part in the earlier period. 

It is a constantiy recurring phenomenon. 
in the East that a powerful and wealth: 
monarch finds a satisfaction to his pri 
in the erection of colossal buildings, and 
above all in rearing a palace destined for 
his own use and enjoyment. This ambi- 
tion is no doubt dictated in the nmin 
by the desire for a splendid abode which 
may outwardly express his deur. 
Political reasons also combine to influence 
the change of the royal residences; and, 
finally, the king may wish to have a worth: 

lace of sepulchre for himself and his 

ily, for it was necessary to remain after 
death beneath the protection of the house- 
hold gods if the shade of the dead man was 
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not to wander about restless and homcless 
With very few exception. the monu- 
ments of Assynan art which have come 
down to us belong to the later histoncal 
penads But, even so ity Babylonian 

1s unmistakable the material of 
the va vast buzldings 15 the same brick which 
ancient Babylonia employed Assyria too 
was unacquainted with bloch» and columns 
of stone, although the vicimty of the 
mountams would hase furmshed ample 
matenals for them [he Asyynans built 
with clay bricks after the Babyloman 
rod and employed ay supports «dat 
trunks fetched fiom the Amanu. and 
Lebanon Thecountry was more favourably 
sitiated ay regards stone for sculpture 
tan Babylonia where Gudea wa obhecd 


COLOSSAL 


HOW THE 
One of the few bas rebefa. inte the wo budding 
Sgwe is bung dragged Uy fangs of claves other! chrpag tape ef woed 8 Do 


‘o obtain the slabs for his statucs fom 
sinaiand Palestine ~The mountains to the 
north of Nineveh supplied alabaster and 
simestone with which the brich buildings 
could be faced and the colossal figure of 
Aiban shows that a pre Assyrian age was 
uquainted with the gigantic bulls which 
auarded the palace door, and city gates 
papylonia has not yet furmshed such 
product» of art for stone was not available 
for their construction But the ieccnt 
xcavations at Babylon have proved 
that brich way employed there for the 
construction of rchefs on a large scale 

In many cases the representations are 
formed of colomed tiles and the dragons 
ind other monsters thus depicted un- 
doubtudl, served the came purpose as 


ILLS 
employment of slaves 





the colossal bulk of Awyita md wae 
beheved to guard the buildme, on the 
walls of which they ware set up 

The ample store of material which was 
available for tauing the donk wills and 
the case with which the sett: altha ter 
could be worked gare Assyridit bindings, 
ther preuhar characterstes Wako we 
have to imagine to outsctyes tn Babyionny 
the walls of c temple ot place covered 
with a plan dime wash oar out bist 
decorated with cnimetied ties here the 
walls of the palace uc coved by sibs 
of alabastas) boatmg mscuptons and 
sculptured teptesentations of the achieve 
ments of tts fommder One or two taws of 
bas chefs and the commemonias. in 
scuptions of the king m question usually 


my 
sledge to 


yun round the walls [hese amscriptions 


form one of the chief sources of ont 
mnformition for the histery of conta 
putods The sculpturcs uc as yet he 


only available comment uy on (hc bare 
record and they furnish us with deta 


which cannot Ix gathatd fiom the 
inscnptions themscycs 
These monuments do not show tle 


pleasure felt by the Lgyptian im scenes 
from domestic hie ~it must be udimited 
that we hase not any xculpturcd tombs 
or decorated buildings of non royal por 
sonages the sculptures as yct recovered 
represeaL only incidents worthy of 4 king ot 
Ashur Nine tenths of them are devoted 
to the glones of campaigns o1 hunting os 
peditions ani the rest to the buildmys of 
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the king, for a king of Ashur was interested 
inhittleelse It was only the highly devel- 
oped skill of the latest penod under Ashur- 
banipal which attempted anything of a dif 
ferent character, but pictures hke that 
ofthe monarch feasting with his consort 
are exccptions im the Jong series of 
battle scenes here we see 
‘The Latest the long driving out in his 
Period war-chariot, the camp hfe the 
battle, the pursuit of the enemy, 
the capture of towns The splendid ex- 
ploits of the kang in builing are also 
duly commemorated We sce how the 
terrac.s on which the palaces stand were 
1ased by the employment of enormous 
numbers of men, how the colossal stone 
nigures, m crates, drawn by topes, were 
moved upon rollers by means of 
and were thus transported fiom the rafts 
upon the ‘lignis to the palace platform , 
but we learn httle of the domestic hfe 
of the Assyrians We do at the same 
tume Ieain isolated detais of the daily 
life of the people but these are intro 
duced only incidentally in scenes dc- 
picting war or bwiding operations A 
lew scenes of camp life may be reckoned 
under this hcad, and we also gain some 
raeight into ihe hfe of the aes and the 
mthods emp! im building operations 
We have per apron how gicat weights 
were mover earth 14 carried in 
baskets on the backs of tong rows of slaves , 
an oversecr walks here and there and lets 
lus whip fall across the shoulders of the 
Taggaids 
Art shows a progiessive development, 
especially in the execution of details It 
15 possuble to trace accurately the ess 
from the sculptures in the palace of f ‘Achur- 
nasirpal to those of the New Assynan 
Empire. While the former still exhibit 
figutes that are comparatively stiff and 
notably fail to Tepacennt Jatge masses of 
men in battle a fai greater freedom and 
vauety in conception and cxecution 
traceable mn tbe latter ree seenes from 
wars of Ashurbantpal show 
Devtlommest the climax of Assyrian skill 
rian 
Art This royal Assyrian ait—we 
know nothing of any othei— 
m exact proportion to the power and 
the wealth which was acquired We can- 
not decide whether ait was practised by 
wider sections of the native population, 
and whether this latter had any large 
share in the development already 
If mercenaries fought the Assyrian battles 
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and Phoenician shipwrights built thesr fleet, 
artists and sculptors were also probably 
collected from every count Carved 
tvornes and examples of metalwork have, 
mdeed, been recovered upon Assyrian 
sites which show unmustakable traces of 
Egyptian ani Pheenician mfluence Bat 
in its principal achievements Assyrian art 
exhibits little foreign influence, except m 
se far as 1t was a development of the earlier 
artof Babylonia Acompanson of Assyrian 
art with that of the early Babylonians and 
Sumerians proves that tt made no advance 
upon the ngh levelof excellence attamed by 
these carher people, The stele of Naram- 
Sim, for example, 1s unmivalled by any 
artistic product of the later periods 
first vague efforts to attain an ideal of 
beauty wee abandoned in favour of a 
stereotyped ait, which aimed only at an 
exact copy of outward forms We may 
more certainly regard it as a result of 
Semutic art, since the same spirit 1s evident 
1m all we know of Semitic Iife It 1s the 
complete eo of the non Aare 
ms of a more beautif 
pep rina world [he Semnte has re- 
Ast mained a child whose imagina- 
tion sees bliss in the hmitless 
accumulation of material delights 
The reason why the Assyro Babyloman 
art, in spite of all delicacy of tec’ que, 
could not advance to an idealisation 
been thought to he in the fact that it never 
took as its subject the nude human 
In the first place that 15 not quite correct , 
we actually posses small Babyloman 
statuettes of Ishta1, or Venus, and the 
tmso of a large female statue fron the 
time of the Assyrian hing Ashur-bel-kala 
It 1s true, on the other hand that the 
Semitic sprit regaids the nude human form 
as something mean That again is a 
Practical proof of an undeveloped and 
chudish spirit, to which the Semite, even 
mt , has never risen superior The 
glory of tht, world finds outwaid ex- 
pression m trappings of costly stuffs 
therefore he represents his ideal of beauty 
by infinitely delicate reproduction of costly 
appatel {see page 269]. In this way we 
may explain the decline which charactei- 
ases Assynan art when compared to the 
products of the earher periods mm Baby- 
Moreover the genus of Assyria 
exhibited itself in war and in polrtical 
admmustration rather than mart In the 
latter realm she leant from Babylon, and 
she did not improve upon her teacher 


























THE EMPIRE OF THE ELAMITES 


‘THROUGHOUT the whole of Babylonian 

history we have been able to trace a 
struggle with Elam, the neighbourmy 
state on the east, which has otten led to 
the dominion of the Elanutes over Baby- 
lonia, and temporarily even to the snb- 
jugation of wider districts, until the 
power of Elam was finally broken by 
Ashurbanipal. But just as Babylonia, 
which had become Chaldean. finally 
triumphed again over Assyria, so Elam 
in the end became the seat of the power 
which ruled the whole Nearer East; 
but then it was no longer Elamite. but 
had heen conquered by the Aryan 
Persians. As Nebuchadnezzar once again 
restored the old sphere of Babylonian 
power, at least towards the west. so Elam 
under the Persians became the seat of 
sovereignty for all the countries which 
had once been subject to the most success 
ful Elamite conqnerors, and for a still 
wider circle. 

The real Elam is the region, with Susa 
for its centre, which in the north 1s 
separated from Media by the chain of 
the Zagros. and is watered by 
the Kerkha and the Karun. 
Tn the south the Persian Gulf 
forms the natural boundary; in 
antiquity it extended far more to 
the north-east than it does at present, 
and into it the Euphrates, Tigris. and 
Karun flowed by separate channels. 
The head of the gulf has been filled up 
Wy the alluvial deposit carried down by 
the rivers, and it now forms the marshy 
country on the edge of which Basra lies. 
Tt was called by the Assyrian, Nar- 
marvati, “the bitter water.” On its 
northern shore Jay Dur-Iakm. the capital 
of Merodach-baladan, the prince of the 
“ Country of the Sea,” which surrounded 
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the shores of the gull. and, from its 
perpetual contact with Elam, has already 
frequently ocenpied our attention, In 
the direction of Babylonia, the turther 
natural boundary 1s the mountain range 
ou the Median borduas which 
Bowadaries Shats off the river valley, the 
ism Jebel Hamnn, with ats eastern 
spurs. Toward the east) we 
cannot fix a frontier for the pre-Persian 
Elam, with which we are now concerned, 
as the newly discovered inscriptions from 
Susa do not throw much light uj the 
expansion of Elam on the cast, while from 
those of Babylonia and Assyria we can, 
in the nature of things, obtain information 
only as to her relations with the west. 
he district of Susiana stretched in 
Persian times almost up to the Shapur; a 
line drawn thence in a northerly direction 
to the Zagros represents, roughly, the 
extent of this Persian province, ‘This may, 
perhaps, have been regarded by the 
Elamite kings alo as” their peculiar 
territory. But precisely as Babylonia 
considered the country of Mesopotamia 
to belong to st, so the district which 
way most closely connected with Elam 
extended still furthe for, even in the 
seaport of Bushire, Elamite kings raised 
buildings. and inscriptions by them have 
been found. We may reasonably assume 
that kings whose armies had perhaps 
penetrated as far as the Mediterranean 
Sea would not have stopped at the 
frontiers of their native land in an casterly 
direction : Elamite armies, in times when 
the empire flourished, may have traversed 
countries which on this side correspond. 
to the extent of the later Persian empire. 
The position of Elam in relation to the 
sphere of Babylonian civilisation is thus 
ided from the first. As the first 
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firmly organised state against which the 
infin of nations pressing westward from 
the great steppes of Central and Eastern 
Asia must have struck, it was for the 
civilised region of the Euphrates the 
Ena | Duffer state” which warded 
the Better O% the barbarians from it, or, 
State if conquered itself, it received 
them and civilised them first 
before they extended their juests 
further to the west. We may, perhaps, 
discover some traces of this last réle in 
the different Elamite conquests. ? 
Down to the year 1898 the only Elamite 
mascriptions that had been recovered were 
the bricks of some kings of Susa, and a 
few scarcely more important inscriptions 
on stone, also from Susa, which Loftus 
discovered, some bricks with similar 
inscriptions from Bushire, excavated by 
F. C. Andreas, and two longer royal 






inscriptions which were found by Layard 
at Mal-Amr and Kul Fira’un in the 
Zagros on the upper course of the Karun. 
Loftus, and more recently Dieulafoy, had 
excavated at Susa, the extensive works 
of the latter having mainly brought 
Persian remains to hght. jut in the 
winter of 1897-98 those French excavations 
at Susa, under the direction of De Morgan. 
were begun which have resulted in the 
recovery of a seties of unique monuments 
throwing a flood of light upon the history of 
Elam and the poston which she occupied 
among the early races of the Nearer East. 

Jt 1s true that the most valuable of 
the finds made by the French mission 
consist of Babylonian monuments which 
had been carried off to Susa as spoil. 
But, apart from these foreign impor- 
tations, the diggings have yielded a 
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long series of inscriptions of the native 
kings and princes. They have, mereover, 
resulted in finds of the first importance 
with regard to the bestory and develop- 
ment Elamite art. inscriptions 
confirm what we must deduce from the 
course of history—that we meet in Elam 
a civilisation developed under Babyloman 
influence, and horrowed from Babylonia. 
which, however, for its part had impressed 
its character to a large extent on what 
it borrowed, The native inscriptions are 
written in a character modelled on the 
Babylonian, and, what is more significant, 
they are composed in the Elamite lan- 

age. This language, into the structure 
of which we thus gain an insight, 1s not 
closely allied to any of those otherwise 
known to us, if we except the language of 
the second column of the inscnptions of the 
Achamenide. The capital of the country 


THE PLAIN OF SUSA AND THE MOUNTAINS OF ELAM 
A view from the great tumulns of Sass. The mosqve in the ceatre is said to be the tomb of the prophet Danie! 


was at all times, su far as we can see, Susa. cr 
Shushan, which is to be regarded as the 
centre of Elam. properly so called, the heart 
of the empire. Here was the sanctuary of 
Shushinak, the national god of Susa, and 
the city must have been the common 
centre for the ditieent_ provinces and 
tribes. The kings of Elam resided in 
Susa, which was, therefore. for the empire 
in question. what Ashur and Nineveh 
had been for the Assyitan empire. Elam, 
Sesathe 00- must have owed its rise 
Heart of 2S 2 State to the subjugation 
the Empire of many towns and tribes, one 

of which. the Hapirti, was 
governed by separate kings. The numerous 
cities, called by the Assyrians “royal 
cities,” are difficult to locate. For infor- 
mation as to these, and as to the political 
division of Elam, we are indebted to the 
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accounts by Ashurbanipal of his own 
wars, We can distinguish three or four 
rts of Elam with their chief towns : 
Mradakta in the west. then Susa in the 
district of Bara’she: further on. Bubilu in 
the east, and finally. adjoining the Persian 
Gulf, in a northern situation in the Zagros, 
Khidalu. which is expressly described as 
a mountain province. The general Semitic 
name for the wholt country was Elam: 
while Anshan, or Anzan. was the general 
native name for the greater part of it. 
The language in whch the nattve in- 
scriptions are composed was probably 
much the same as that spoken by the 
first Elamite conquerors of Babylonia ; 
for the names which they contain are the 
same, and belong to the same language, 
as those of the first conquerors, and of 
the last kings ot Elam. Tht. proves that 
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the “Elamites'" have been of as great 
importance in the history of the state 
of Elam as the Semitic Babylonians in 
that of Babylonia. Obviously, in the 
period of two thousand years for which 
these names are authenticated. Elam, not 
Jess than Babyloma, had been inundated by 
other peoples of variou, ethnic affinities. 
The fact that, notwithstanding this, the 
language was preserved points to the same 
conclusion as the corresponding pheno- 

menon in Babylonia. It was 


Crisisal this people which imprinted its 
Fyeceen own intellectual stamp on a 


previously existing civilisation, 
and, under the influence of Babylon. created 
the Elamite civilisation and the organisa- 
tion of a great state, which afterwards 
became dangerous to Babylon itself. 

We have a difficult task to find the 
ethnic affinity of this people, and to 


classify its language under a larger group, 
The relation of Elanute to Kassite stui 
Temains undecided, in view ot the tact 
that only a few words of the latter have 
a yet been recovered. On the whole, 
distant affinities are posable. and, in 
fact, may be assumed. A large 








Etamite 

Cnciera Tuber of clay tablets have 

Waitiag cently been” drcovered at 
Susa. They are inscrbed in 

what we may term the pioto-. i 








writing, m all probabihty ay 
system; most of the signs and 
racters impressed upon them are vet 
different from those of the Sunn 
and early Babylonian Semites. Albough 
these texts cannot be tually deciphered 
at present. it m certam that they con- 
tain Ists of figuies and accounts, Some 
ot the ideographs., snc as that far 









MAINS OF THE CAPITAL OF ELAM 
‘This view, looking towards the tumulas,|s taken from a point exactly opposite to that shown on page 1/04, 





“tablet,” with which many of the texts 
begin, ‘resemble those of Babylonia, 
but the majority are entirely different 
and are developed upon a ‘system ol 
their own. We have, m fart, m_ these 
lately discovered tablets a new class of 
cuneiform in an catly stage of its 
development when the picts ori 
and hieroglyphic character of the signs 
can still be recognived. 

On the Semitic invasion of Elam in the 
third millennium B.c., if 15 probable that 
this proto-Elamite system of waiting 
the one generally employed thioughout the 
country. But the mvaders brought with 
them the system which they themselves 
had adopted from the Sumetians, and in 
the subsequent period we have the strange 
spectacle of native Elamite princes em- 

ying the Semitic character and language 
for their own inscriptions. The native 
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‘proto-Elamite character indeed continued 
to be employed for the common purposes of 
life, and we even an inscription of 
the age of Karibu-sha-shushinak written in 
Semitic Babylonian, to which an addition 
1 been made in 
“a bese os Bebybouisn 
ie Modification: a i 
» system was adopted by the 
Elamites for ‘writing their own language 
ically, but for a considerable period 
jitic Babylonian was largely employed. 
This fact, which is amply proved recent 
finds at Susa, is a striking proof of the 
intercourse which took Pica? at this early 
period between Etamand the Mesopotamian 
plain. There was only one road by which 
communication could be made between 
Babylonia and Elam, since the region round 
the head of the ae Gulf was entirely 
impassable owing to the swamps ca 
the water fom teres nary Cough 
the-passes of the mountain chain of Medi: 
and Elam, which led to the plainof Northern 
Babylonia. We have noticed that Dur-ilu 
was the town where the Elamites entered 
Babylonian territory, and that Northern 
Babylonia was the fust object of their 
invasions, Of large towns at a greater 
distance, Nippur usually was exposed to 
their attack, and Uruk, or Erech, if they 
penetrated farther toward the south. 
Erech, known at the period of the early 
city-states as the seat of a separate 
kingdom, was the centre of a particular 
sovereignty 
tainly down to 
the times of the 
“kingdom of 
Sumer and Ak. 
kad”; for we have 
inscriptions of 
“Kings of Uruk” 
who belong ap 
proximately to the 
same period as the 
dynasties of _Isin 
end Late one Tis plan te taken from an 
ins tell of great laseura, rep! 
distress in Nippur, 
and in this very Erech, caused by the 
Elamites ; and one of the first historically 
authenticated accounts relates to a _con- 
quest of Erech by the Elamites. These 
conditions are reproduced in a Baby- 
Tonian hero legen . Gil ames. the chief 
figure of the great bylonian epic, 
of which the Babylonian ‘story of the 
Flood forms an episode, is the hero 
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resenting ax attack ou Suse. 
in the Shawnr, on the east bank of which the capital of Elam lay. 


of Erech, the “builder” of the town, 
and its Hberator from the yoke of 
Khumbaba, king of Elam. 

This legend, no doubt, is based upon 
episodes in early Elamite and Babylonian 
Instory, and, though Khumbaba may not 
ave been. an actual histone muler, - 
may m to personify the power of 
Elam in its early relations with Babylonia. 

In the earliest htstorical inscriptions 
pehrten have yet been zaovered we find 

inces of Elam owning iance to 
auselains in Babylonia, tor they bear the 
title of patesi, or priest-king. proving that 
they did not enjoy complete political in- 
dependence. One of the eatliest of these 
native rulers, to judge from the archaic 
forms of the characters employed on an 
inscription of his that has been recovered, 
was Ur-ilim. Of the suzerains to whom 
these early pnest-kings owed allegiance 
we have evidence from the Babylonian 
side. Sargon of Agade, and his son, 
Naram-Sin, both held sway in Elam; and 
the latter conquered the Elamite district 
of Apirak. Another early conqueror of 
Babylonian =12™ was Alu-usharshid, or 
Urumush, king of the city ‘of 

ia Elam —_- Kish, anumber of whose inscrip- 
= Hons tavs been found near those 
Sargon at Nippur, roving that he 
subdued Elam and Bara'se, the district 
in which Susa was probably situated. 
Victories over the hosts of Anshan, the 
western boundary of Elam, and the dis- 
trict of Para’se, are 
also recorded in an 
inseription of Mu- 
tabi, an early 
governor of Dur- 
im; and Gudea, 
the famous patesi 
of Lagash, also 
boasts of victorious 
wars against An- 
a shan. But, as 
neither Mutabil nor 
bas-relief, now in the Gudea enjoyed the 
The river position of inde- 
’ pendent kings, we 
must assume that their conquests were 
undertaken on behalf of their own 
suzerains in Babylonia. The kings of 
the Dynasty of Ur appear to have 
exercised a more enduring influence over 
Elam, for bricks have been fonnd. at Susa 
proving that Dungi. and his three suc- 
cessors, Bur-Sin 1. Gimal Sin, and Ibi-Sin, 
all included Elam within the limits of their 
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empire. The excavations of De Morea 
have furnshed us with numbers of inscni 
bricks, cones, steles, and statues, beating 
inscriptions of a number of native Elamite 
tolers who are to be assigned to thr early 
sod. The recoidy consist chiefly of 
balding mscnptions and foundation me- 
monal, commemorating the consti uction 
or 1epair of temples, the cutting of canals. 
and the like. We do not, therefore gather 
from them much mtoimation for setthng 
the problems connected with the external 
lustory of Elam at this trme, but they 
enable us to form a true conception of the 
mternal administration of the countty. 
By their help we may picture the Elanntes 
of ths petiod as a nation without 
ambition to extend its boundanes, and 
content to own allegiance to foreign 
suzerams. The nattve princes are not 
engaged in warlike operations or in the 
conduct of campaigns, but devote then 
enetgies to the worship of the gods and the 
beautifymg of their temples It 15 to this 
Reno that_we may probably assign 
anbu-sha-Shushmak, Khutran-teptr, and 
hus descendant Idadu I., who was followed 


in duect succession by Kal- 
4 ees Rukhuratir and Idadu II. 
Aabition Names of other pricst-kings 


are known, of whom we may 
mention Beli-atugal and Urkium, bot! 
of whom were probably contemporaneous 
with the later kings of the Dynasty of Ur. 
The first authenticated account of the 
succeeding period deals with a conquest 
of Babyloma by the Elamtic king Kutur- 
nakhund. Ashurbanipal, to whom we 
owe it, states that the latter, sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five years before Ins 
time, theiefore about 2280, had carried 
away the image of Nana, the goddess of 
Erech, from her temple to Elam. Kutur- 
nakhundi had pillaged Babylonia and 
oppressed 1t in every way We have here 
to do with a time similar to that described 
in the Gilgamesh epic, although st was not 
the first of such epochs in Elam. We have 
already referred in Babylonian history to 
the tablet carried away from Erech and 
rediscovered by Kurigalzu in Susa; this 
may have been taken away by Kutur- 
nakhundi on that occasion. The account 
of Ashurbanipal refers us to an earher age 
than that of the “ First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon” in Northern Babylonia, and of the 
dynasty of Larsa in the South ; but Kutur- 
nakhundi’s invasion may well have been 
one of these eartier episodes in the Elamite 


wats cated on by the Kings of the " Firet 
Dynasty." In that cave we must conclude 
that the hgmes given ty the scubes of 
Ashutbanipal ate untelable having been 
based on an exaggerated estimate of the 
period sepatating Ashutbanspal's conquest 
of Susa fiom the age af Kutwnakhond 
Tt Ashuvbanipal’s hgmes be accepted, we 
Elanite must svt Rulurmaklund's 
Invasion and hy conquest of 
Congeestn in Fcc samme tworot tice Bune 
dred yous beter the use ot 
Babylon toa position of pre-eminence in 
Babyloma In tavout of retaming Asti 
bampal s estimate of the period at which 
Kuturnakhundi’s invasion ef Babylonia 
and conquest of Fitch look place, we find 
that the inscriptions recently discovered at 
Susa fansh us with the nanics of many 
tulas who we probably to be set within 
thty petiod of Flaite conquest. and ev. 
pansion which was brought to an end by 
mmurabs and bs sen Samsuiluaa. 
‘The change in the political condition of 
Elam appeats to have been reflected im the 
change of title and the nate princes 
discaided then former designation of 
patest, ov * preest-hing,” im favour of a 
title which may have catnied with tt the 
implication of succtunty over a portion 
of Babylonia Howesvar this may be, we 
find that bhe tha picdecessors, they cons 
tinued to resid: at Susa and canned on 
the woth ot temph tnildmg — fo this 
period we may probably assign the rulers, 
Shirukdu Fomtieagun, bis nephew, Temte 
khisha-khancsh, the son of Lemtiagun, 
and Simehlai-kbuppak a descendant of 
Shrukdu — Another allied group of rulers 
who piobably came to the throne rath 
later are Stnikhakba, and his brothcr-in- 
Jow Lankuku, whose son was Kuh-Ki- 
mesh, and Attapakshu, Kurgugu, Lomti 
khalkt Kal-Uh, and Kuh-Nashur, all of 
whom wen descendants of Shilkbakha, 
Under the eailer kings of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon Etam was still the 
suzerain of Southern Baby. 





Sexerai® Jona Tinystate of aflaus meets 
Babyloaia UST 2 char and distinctly 


attested form during the reign. 
of Rim-Sin, the last king of Larsa and of 
Sumerand Akkad He had been appointed 
king by his father, Kutatr-Mabuk, as the 
successor of his brother, Arad-Sm, upon 
the throne of Larsa, and he reigned in Ins 
father’sname In dealing with the history 
of Babylonia we have already descnbed 
the defeat of Rim-Sin by Hammurabi, 
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and kis death at Samsu-tluna’s hands. 

With hus death Elam relinquished her 

claims to Babylonian terntory 

In the of Elamite e: 

before the downfall of Rim-Sin must be 

set the series of events referred to m the 

fourteenth chapter of Genesis, with its 

noteworthy narrative of a campaign by 
of Elam, Babylon, 


the kx 
ome and other countries t 
Palestine Palestine, and of the w fal 
rescue of Lot by Abraham 
It 15 permissible for us to conjecture that 
we here have before us an account which 
has been derived from Babylonian 
chronicles or legends It 15 there stated 
that, at the time of the kings Amraphel, 
or Hammurabi, of Babylon, En-Aku of 
Larva, and Tidal of Goum, the king of 
Elam, Kutur-Lagamar, or Chedorlaomer— 
he was m the orginal account the only one 
who conducted the campaign—undertooh 
an expedition to the west The con- 
nection of this account with the legend 
of the destruction of Sodom and with 
the story of Abraham brings the narrative 
ito conformity with that of the Baby- 
Joman chonicles Kutur-Lagamar it. 
have been the king of Elam at the time 
when Kutur-Mabuk, father of Rum-Sm, 
was hing of the Elamite distuict Iamutbal, 
which adjoms Babyloma, and was there- 
fore a vassal of Elam 
These are the poncipal facts at present 
known to us of this expansion of the power 
of Elam, which was brought to an end by 
Hammurabi and Samsu-iluna We may 
perhaps regard it as a precursor, upon a 
smaller scale, of the Peisian power which 
ruled the east from Susa , accordingly the 
Elamite kings, who fought with yna 
for the possession of Babylonia, undertook 
no unptecedented task, but could appeal 
to a tradition of former power 
The succeeding period that of the early 
Kassite supremacy, 1s obscure for Baby- 
Joma, and still more so for Elam We may 
The Kassite 2V! ourselves of this inter- 
Geatrol ef TUPtion to enumerate here the 
Batyloain ™OFe_tmportant kings known 
from Elamite mscnptions, who, 
it has been s1 ted, may be assigned 
to this period jut we will first trace the 
steps by which, according to our recent 
information the Kassites, who were 
settled in Elam, obtained control over 
Babyloma Towards the close of the 
first dynasty of Babylon we have evidence 
that an Elarmte king named Sadi, or 
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Taki, was defeated Ammuzaduga, the 
last king but one of the dynasty, but in 
the subsequent pernod it 1s certain that 
the re founded by Hammurabi quickly 
crumbled before the onslaught of more 
vigorous and Jess crvihsed invaders. 

in dealing with the lustory of Babyloma 
we have seen how Iluma-iu succeeded 
m foun an independent kingdom in 
Southern Babylonia on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, whose langs must have 
harassed and weakened the later Semitic 
tulers of the first dynasty Moreover, as 
early as the minth year of Samsu-iluma 
the Kassite tnbes which were settled in the 
western mountains of Elam began to 
make raids upon the Babyloman plain It 
1s clear that they were repulsed for a time, 
but. when the first dynasty had been 
beonght to an end by the Hittite invasion, 
and Babylon lay defenceless and with her 
great temple and her palaces in ruins, 
the Kassite hordes poured down from 
then mountam fastnesses, and probably 
met with «mall resistance in ther 
occupation of the city Large numbers 
of the Kassite tnbes remamed behind 


i Elam at this period, 
monies and the Kassite conquest 
Eu of Babylon represented the 


advance of what was merely 
the vanguard of their host For a con- 
siderable period Northern Babylonia only 
was m thew hands, and the king, of the 
“County of the Sea” succeeded in 
retaming then hold upon Southern 


1a 
The Kassite, of Elam must have 
harassed the “Countrv of the Sea” in 
the same manne: as their predecessors 
had harassed Babylon, and it was probabl 
to put an end to such raids that Ea-gamil, 
the last hing of Iuma-lu’s dynasty, 
mvaded Elam But he had underesti- 
mated the numbei and vigour of his oppo- 
nents, for Ulam-Bunash the brother of 
Bitshash, the prmeipal Kassite chief in 
Elam at this peuod, not only succeeded 
in diving him trom Ejamite terntory, 
but followed him into Southern Babylonia 
and conquered and occupied the “ Country 
of the Sea" By this conquest the whole 
of Babyloma became Kassite, and 1t ts 
e that a new and extensive migra- 
tron took place by which fresh Kassite 
tnbes advanced from the Elamite moun 
tams into the Southern Babyloman plain 
The next question 1s that of the relation 
of the Kassites to Elam. Smce the 
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Kassites migrated into Babylonia over 
the mountains of the Median borde:—that 
1s to say. since they came though the 

by which the Elamites themselves 
made their mroads, t! also may have 
left permanent traces in Elam We may. 
imdeed, assume that they were a later 
group of the same family of peoples to 
which the Elamites themselves belonged. 
There is no evidence one way or the 
other as to the affinity of then language 
with the Elamite. The remnants of the 
Kashshu, who did not advance to the 
conquest of Babylon or to that of Southern 
Babylonia and of the “Country of the 
Sea,” remamed behind in the mountains, 
where they were attacked by Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., and again by Sennachenb, 
and mm Alexander’, time they are men- 
tioned as Kosseans. A tube of the 
Kisaans 15 also mentioned as dwelling in 
Elam, near Susa; it 18 possible that they 
were descendants of the Kassite, who 
had settled in Elam, but thn cannot, of 
course, be proved. It 15 difficult to um- 
agme that Elam did not expertence a 
Kassite conquest, which must have tol- 
lowed its own course, apart 


Kassite 
from those of Babylonia but 
Soneerers hitherto we have found no trace 


of it in the msenptions. Such 
victones would be more difficult to piove, 
since a Kassite name 1s easily distingutsh- 
able from a Babylonian , wheieas Elamite 
names bear a stamp resembling those ot 
the Kassites—a fact which points to the 
affinity of the two races 

Thee are two mmaginable theories. 
It 1s possible that the Kassite, who 
settled in Elam exercised authority over 
the whole of the country, and in that 
case such a ruler as Bitihash, the brothe: 
of Ulam-Buriash, must be tegarded not 
merely as a Kassite mountain chief, but 
as a genuine king of Elam. The other 
alternative 1s, that the Elamites proved 
themselves capable of offering adequate 
tesistance, and thus the conquest of 
Elam the Kassites did not lead to a 
defintely established Kassite supiemacy 
In any case no lastimg union with Baby- 
Joma, under Kassite kings, way cfiected 
Agum II. does not mention Elam, and 
under the later Kassites we find Elam at 
war with Babyloma. In accordance with 
this latter alternative, which on the 
evidence at present available appears the 
more probable of the two, we may rmagine 


that while the Kassites occupied portions 


ot Elamite tertory, partiulaily the 
Mountainous distucts in the west. there 
Way a regular monachy established at 
Suva. 

Tn that case rt om possible to asagn 
to thi. period of Elanite Inston such 
Elamite rales ay Pakbn-sbshan th 
son ot Tuehhalk, and | Attar-hittakh, 
hes brother. Khumban-ummena 
and his son Untash gal, who 
maiied Napeasu. and was 
an enthusiast patton of the 
atts as the very Veautitud Monee statue 
ot his waite, which we have recovered, 
testifies, and Untakhash-gal and hadin- 
Khuttan both sons of a miler. Pakhn- 
hshan probably the second of that 
name Dining th peniod we can trace 
no point of contact between Flam and 
Babylonia, and they do not appear to 
hase come imto duect contact until well 
on in the Kussite dynasty, when we find 
that Kurgalvu, the great-grandson of 
Ashur-uballit waged war with Lian 
Tt ws evident ftom the accounts that 
Elam was once again the aggressor, at 
the begmamg she oppressed Babylonia 
but she was altemsatds divin fiom 
Babylonian soil, and trom an inscuption 
that has ben covered we may infer 
that Kungal/u invaded Blam and) be- 
seged and captured Susi Khurbatia 
way hing of Blam, acconhing to the 
account of the Babylonian chronic 
which we ae indebted tor inforr 
to thy war We Jeatn that, alter bemg 
defeated at Dur-Dungi, he was taken 
pnsonet by Kutigaleu but he was after- 
wards chased m return for the cession 
to Babylon of a considerable tract of 
Elamite terutory 

For the next record of Elamite history 
we ate also indebted to the same Baby- 
foman chromcle During the reign of 
Bel-nachn-shum 1, king of Babylon, 
Kadin-kbutrutash, king of Elam, invaded 
Babylonia, captuicd Mippur and Dur-lu, 

devastated the opin country, 
the Prey and carried away the mbabi- 
of Elem tants as prisoners, this was (he 

fame when Tuhulti-Ninth con- 
quered Babylonia We thus have the 
scene presentcd to us which 1s so famibar 
from the later Assyian age—that 1s, 
Babylonia the prey of Elam or of Ashur. 
Kidin-khutrutash, hhe Tukult:-Nimtb, must 
have considered himself the protector of 
Babylon. The invasion was soon after- 
wards renewed “after that Adad-shum- 
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xddina was returned,” as the chronicle 
saye ‘We may imagine that Adad-shum- 
iddina, who maintained friendly relations 


with Assyna, and, perhaps, governed 
Royal under the suzeramnty of Tuk-ulti- 
Cities Nimb, was attacked by Kidin- 


Pillaged khutrutash and dethroned, and 
that the Assynan could not help 

him because a rebelkon broke out im 
Assyria at the same time, that 15 the 
same senes of events which we see later 
under Sennachertb and Ashur-nadm-shum, 
Babyloma had once more to suffer gnev- 
ously dung this mvasion Once again 
the country was laid waste, and this time 
m particular Ism was pillaged, and it 
1s noteworthy that th ancient royal city 
35 mentioned, together with 
Nippur, m hymns of lament- 
ation and penitential psalms 
ay being sacked by Elam 
A king of Elam who 
followed Kidm-khutrutash, 
after no long interval, upon 
the throne was Khallutush- 
in-Shushinah = Little 1s 
known of him beyond the 
tact that he was the father 
of Shutruk-nakhundi, who 
succeeded tim upon the 
throne and proved himself 
a dangerous enemy of 
Babylonia For he mvaded 
the country, and detcated 
and slew Zamama-shum- 
iddina, the last kmg but 
one of the Kassite dynasty 
With the assistance of his 
son, Kutuinakhundt, he 
sacked the city of Sippar 
and carned a rich booty 


including the stele of Nai um- Mowe Sean ant 
Sin and the famous stele mscubed with 
Hammurabi's code of Jaws, both of which 
documents have recently becn recovered 
by the French mission at Suva He alo 
defeated the hing of Ashnunnah and from 
the city of Kish in Notthein Babylonia he 
earned away the Obelsh ot Mamshtusu 
which snow mtheLouvie His booty also 
meluded numerous Kassite boundary 
stones” Though many of thc~e were hani- 
mucd to pieces by the Assyiians at the 
sack of Susa m the reign of Ashuihanipal, 
those that have been recovered duimg the 
vecent excavations have thrown considei- 
able bght upon ou knowledge of the 
Babylonian system ot land ure dunng 
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the Kassite pertod Shutruk-nakhunds 
had three sons, two of whom, Kuturnak- 
hundi and Shilkhak-m-Shushinak, occupied 
the throne m turn Numberless remains 
of the latter's activity as a Feat 
builder of temples to the gods have 
recovered at Susa. Remams of numerous 
steles have also been found dating 
fiom his reign, from which we may infer 
that he coatetred at benefits upon 
hus land and preserved peace and prosper- 
ity within the borders of his agdom 
fe had mine children, of whom Khute- 
Judush-in-Shushmak, the eldest, and 
Shilkhina-khamru-Lagamar_ each m tum 
occupred the throne The interfer- 
ence of Elam in Babyloman affairs, 
which took place towards 
the close of the Kassite 
dynasty was brought to an 
end under the most power- 
ful king of the succeeding 
dynasty,Nebuchadnezzar I 
with whose reign ther 
begins a new independencc. 
of Babylonia, which once 
more proved herself supenor 
to Assyna, this was the 
last era of Babylonian pros 
perity The sfatue of Mar- 
duh ‘had been carned to 
Elam in the 1eign of one of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s _ prede- 
cessars probably Bel-nadin- 
akht, whom he mentions 
and we may conjecture 
with considerable prob- 
abihty that 1t was Shutruh- 
nahhundi who cained it 
off Babylonia was there- 
fore, without the lord of the 
land, who alone could con- 
Sur and eyes te; the crown upon the hing 
After his successes in the west, Nebu- 
chadnezzat proceeded to break down the 
supiemacy ot Elam and, of ‘Possible win 
bach his god We have fragments ot 
numeious songs written on these wars, as 
well as two records of enfeofiment, one of 
which expressly mentions the recovery of 
Marduk fiom Susa, the other describes the 
Elan’: war with Elam, and records 
Seecomncy that during it the hing of Elam, 
Lost whose name 1s not given died 
The eco" of the statue 
would, mm the first place, presuppose a cay 
ture of Susa_ It 15, howevei, conceivable 
that on the change of sovereign the new 
king lost no time m concluding peace, 
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and surrendered the statue. In any case 
Nebuchadnedzar had shown himself an 

dent and well-matched opponent 
of . and by the recovery of his god 
he had destroyed the outward token of 
his vassalage. He now could once more 
style himself with all might and justice 
tang of Babylon. 

e success of Asyyiia after Nebuchad- 
nezzar, under Tiglath-pilese: I. was only 
tem . Babyloma remained 
for some time still in possession of 
Mesopotamia, and was, therefote, 

robably able to free herselt fom 
lamite tutelage. We are entuely 
without imscriptions reteimg to 
the relations existing betwcen the 
two countries at this period. We 
saw that among the successors of 
the second dynasty of Isin a hing 
of Elamite origi was iechoned 
by humself as formmg a distinct 
dynasty, we may, theretore, fy 2 
new advance on the patt of Elam 
at that trme—about zv00 RC — 
when Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
were ex] to every hind of 
devastation, and even Assyna 
could not protect herself agamst 
the plundering hoides of the 
Aramzany and the Sutu. 

It we judge by the events of 
later times we may reasonably 
suppose that in the ensuing period, 
when Chaldean pmnces for the 
most patt sat upon the throne of 
Babylon—Nabu-shum-shkun and 
others—Elam also exeicied an 
wmportant influence. It does not 
seem indeed to have been able at 
first to interfere actively m Baby- 
Joman affair, We cannot ascertain 
the cause, whether inteinal dis- 
orders or an mvyasion from thc 
east, or both, but it » a note- 
worthy fact that Shalmanesc I , 
when he entered Babylonia, found 
no resistance offered by Elam 
His successoi. Shamshi-Adad 1V , 
regards Elamin a mannet which 
does not correspond to its earlier or its 
later position as a great power. After 
this we hear nothmg more of Elamite 
aflans A penod of weakness 15 also 
wmplhed by the fact that Shalmaneser, as 
protector of Babylon, 1ecerved presents 
from Bactna, especially Bactnan camels 
and Indian elephants. We may, perhaps, 
gather from this that attempts had been 





made by this county, whieh had been 
Jong cut oft from Baby fonta by the power 
ot Elam, to come into renewed touch with 
the lord of Babylonia A testi access ot 
power by Elam nipped these attempts in 
the bud 

Thus the kat Fast remained outside 
the horzon of the Western oples, 
until in the Persian age Elam became 
involved with the Pesan against 
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the West, and Alcaander once more 
restored communication by his victones 
over Persia and her alhes =~When Tigiath- 
pileser 1V_ appeared upon the scene the 
power of Elam had revived, Bar tua was 
agam under Elamite dominion, and the 
Chaldzans thenceforth found support im 
the Elamite kings of Susa, who alternated 
with the Assymans in being the patrons 
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or feudal lords of Babylonia It 5 only a 
momentary gleam which 1s thrown on 
the relations to the east by the Bactrian 
embassy , but it 1s sufficient to make us 
Tecognise that Elam, in consequence of 
her posttion and civilisation, was really 
the connecting lnk between the civilised 
countnes of Dearer and er Fiber and 
the predecessor of the eastern 
3 Comnerte half of the Persian empire 
yin ft The Middle Assynan empire 
did not come into contact 
with Elamite territory before Tiglath- 
pileser IV , the nearest approach was 
made by Adad-niran IV, who reckoned 
Elhp: among hw tributary states We 
may conclude in any case that Elam 
in the ninth and the first half of 
the eighth centuiy Bc had not yet 
encioached upon the west After the 
accession of Nabonassai, in 747 BC, and 
Tiglath-pilese: IV in 745, we have con- 
tinuous 1ecord, of Elamite history The 
Babyloman chronicle, which ms with 
this period, describes very clearly im rts 
condensed and abbreviated style, the 
actual conditions m Babylonia, and it 
continuously refers to the langs of Elam 
and of Assyisa and their relations to Baby- 
Jonia It notes only facts, and never 
draws the shghtest general inference from 
them But the conclusion which results 
from the frequent occurrence of these 
notices has been already drawn in dealing 
with the history of Assyria, the ensuing 
pred 3s taken up with a struggle between 
Jam and Assytia for Babylonia There 
are two patties—an Asvyrian, which sees 
the patron of Babylon mn the king of Ashut, 
and a Chaldzan-Elamite patty, which sees 
him in the king of Elam , and the chronicle 
takes account of both by recording the 
reigns of kings in both counties 
In 743 BC it 1s recorded that Ummant- 
ges, o. Khumbanigash, became king of 
lam , his father according to the account 
by Ashurbanipal, was led Umbadara, 
feregrte 24 had alo been hiv pre- 
for Seca on fae tiene He 
reigned until 717, w hp 
Pabrlosis death 1 related to have taken 
place Tiglath-pilese:, who exercised his 
ughts as protecto: ove: Babylon afte: 745, 
does not allude to him even when, in 729, 
he drove out the Chaldean Uhmn-zr We 
may, pahaps assume that Khumbanigash 
at least favoured the latter, although 
he was not m a position to mterfere 
vigorously in his behalf Even under 
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Shalmaneser, who mdeed reigned mn Baby- 
lon unopposed, nothing transpires about 
bum = On the other hand, on Shaimaneset's 
death he entered the lists in support of hss 
protégé Merodach-baladan, who under his 
suzerainty became lang of Babylon, and 
when Sargon tried at once to eject him, 
Khuml sh advanced into Babyloma 
and com; d Sargon at Dur-lu to aban- 
don the terntory of Babylon and Southern 
Babyloma 

In 717-699 followed Ishtar-khundu, as 
the chronicle has transformed his name, 
or Shutur-nakhundi, as Sargon more 
correctly calls him When Sargon, m 710, 
once more attacked Merodach-baladan, he 

n by separating the two confederates 
He first turned agamst Elam, conquered 
the countries on the Lower Uknu, took 
the border fortresses erected there by 
Shutur-nakhundi and occupied the border 
countries of Lakhin, Pillatu, ete Mero- 
dach-haladan hastily sent presents to 
Elam, and advanced with his army to the 
province of Jatbur on the Uknu, adja- 
cent to the districts occupied by Sargon, 
but the Emalite ‘accepted his present, 
8 yet forbade him to advance 
Atiscks {2tther,” or to enter Elamite 
temrtory Ths 15 a strange 

situation Did he 1eally abandon 
his vassal in order that war might not reach 
his own Jand, or bad Mero art 
perhaps tried presiously to set 
free from him? In any case he did not 
venture to advance into Babyloma and 
avoided the contest with Assyria Sargon 
was able to secure the frontier districts 
which he had occupied, and to place 
them partly under Assytian admunistra- 
tron Soon afterwards, in the disputes for 
the throne of Elhp: when Nibe, one of the 
two brothers, sought help from Shutur- 
nakhundh, and the latter had installed 
him in Elam, he did not venture to take 
any steps m support of hrs protege when 
Sargon brought back his own candidate, 
Ispabara_ The battle at Dur-ilu must 
have taught Elam a severe lesson, and the 
army of Sargon became as formidable as 
that of Tiglath-pileser 

Merodach-baladan, after hus expulsion 
from Bit-Iakm, had 1n his flight an asylum 
in Elam, and he was again welcome there, 
now that he had no army When Sargon 
was dead he was brought back to Babylon 
by an Elamite army m 703, but was 
immediately expelled Sennachenb. 
In the battle of Kish it was the Elamite 
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troops especially who fought for him. 
Once more he found refuge in Elam, and 
he agam found assistance there when 
he advanced from Bit-Iakin to Babylon 
and forced Bel-ibm to jom him and thus 
to recoguise the protectorate of Elam. 
They were once agam driven out by 
Sennachenb in 700. These failure. of 
Shutut-nakhundi posstbly contmbuted to 
a transference of power snto the hands of 
bus brother Khalludush, or Khallushu, who 
rebelled m the followmg year, took hi 
brother pnsoner, and mounted the throne 
lumself 1n 699, and ruled for sia years. 
‘¥hs reign at least produced a more vigorous 
action agaist Assyria, and he achieved 
successes in Babylonia, which balanced 
those of Sennacherib. In 694 the latter 
made a descent on the Elamite provinces 
situated on the great lagoon of the 
Euphrates and colonised by fugitive 
Chaldzans from the ‘ Country of the Sea,” 
while at the same tune Khalludush 
imvaded Northern Babyloma, capturing 
and plundermg Nippur. Sennacherb’s 
son, Ashur-nadin-shum, was brought as a 
prisoner to Elam, and Nergal-ushezib was 
Lordship plsced upon the throne of 
Over bylon. Elam had thus be- 
Babylon = COME. liege lord of Northern 
Babylonia, while the South 

was still m the ds of Asya 
Nergal-ushezib maintaimed bis powcr in 
Babylon as dong a> his protector reigned 
The latter must have found it difficult 
during the next year and a half to interfere 
again on his behalf, for the Assyrians 
ivaded lus territory from Southern Baby- 
Jonta and took him prisoner, without any 
Elamite army to his asyistance 
‘An explanation may possibly be found im 
the statement of the Babylonian chronicle, 
that almost simultancously a rebellion 
broke out m Elam in which Khalludush 
enced the treatment which he lum- 

had shown to his brother. Kutui- 
nakhundi, the third of the name known to 
‘Ds, was raised to the throne as head of 
the rebellion mn 692, but did not retain the 
position for more than ten months. He 
had been only a short time on the throne 
when the Assynians invaded Elam by land 
that is, from Northern Babyloma 
Kuturnakhondi was m Madaktu, the 
town which commands the western part 
of Elam, but he ventured on no resistance 
and withdrew to Khidalu, the province 
and town m the » Sance he thus 
abandoned Susa, we must suppose that 


he was not acknowledged than He may 
have been prince ot Madahtu im the same 
way as there were independent prices of 
Kaidalu, and was theiclore foned to 
felingquish any attempts at occupying 
Susa, the capital of the empue — Et ts thus 
eaplained why, although he had just 
proclamed Inmself ung by means of a 
Rebel Tebellion, he had been unable 
Fe to rae an army with which 
ollows to fae the Assruins These 
Tavaged the western proviners, 
and ictook some horda districts which 
had once been held by Sargon and had 
subsequently been recovered by klum 
under Khalludush. 

This failure could not have served to 
strengthen the power of the new king 
He thus fell a victim onty three months 
after his flight from Madaktu, im another 
rebellion, by which Umman-menann was 
raed to the throne Hr» ium marks a 
new cra of success tor Blam, and thus of 
insecurity for the Assyttan possessions 1 
Babyloma Even whi the Assytian 
army was in Elum, Mushesth-Marduk had 
usurped the soveragnty in Babylon and 
hastened to make sure of the protection 
of Elam = Northen Babyloma was once 
agam, as unde Khalludush, lost to 
Assyna  Sennachenb, im 691, attempted 
to win it bach, but Umman-menanu was 
strong enough to potorm Is pronnses 
made to Babylon He apprated an 
Dorthern Babylonia, and in the batth of 
Khalule victory was at Teast so far on his 
side that Scnnachetsh was forced to retire 
to Asya Jt ow also amportant an. 
estimating the situation to notice that the 
fall of Bahylon did not take place unt 
68g ac when Umman-minann tad been 
struck down by apopkay and was, 
therefore, incapacitated from marching to 
the dctence of Babylonia = The faby- 
Jontan chrome im ats lacome style haves 
this fact to In inferred, by placing the 
notice of the capturc of Babylon betweon 
the announcement of the illness. 


Death of * 
f and death of Umman-menanu, 
Babylon's thus “On the 1st Nan 
(689 Bc} Umman-mcnanu, 


King of Elam, was struck down by apo- 
plexy , hts mouth was affected and he was 
incapable of speech On the 1st Kislev 
the city (Babylon) was taken On the 
17th Adar Umman-menanu died.” 

His successor was Khumbakhaldash I., 
who reigned from 689 to 64x Bc He 
regned durnng the last eight years of 
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Sennacherib, when, according to the 
expression of the chronicle, “there was 
no king” in Babylon, though, according 
to another chronicle, recently discovered, 
Erba-Marduk was, for a portion of that 
period, recognised as king in Babylon 
and in Borsippa. In fact, after its 
destruction Babylon was abandoned alike 
by Assyria and Elam, and she 


Bebrion had to rely uj her own 
bea weakened. Tecources to defeat 


the plundering expeditions of 
Aramzan and Chaldzan tribes. We have 
already scen that it was in consequence of 
his success against the Aramzans that 
Erba-Marduk secured the throne. In 
the absence of help from Assyria or Elam, 
the Chaldean invasion was at least 
partially successful. and it was not until 
the reign of Esarhaddon that the immi- 
grants were driven from Babylonian 
territory. We have no accounts of Senna- 
cherib at this time, and the Babylonian 
chronicle states merely that a few months 
before his murder, in 68z B.c., Khumbak- 
haldash died of fever. 

He was followed by Khumbakhaldash 
IL, who ruled from 681 to 676 5.c., and 
whose reign falls in the first six years of 
Esarhaddon. Nothing is at first said of 
complications with Assyria; indeed, in 
the attitude adopted toward Nabu-zir- 
Kitti-lishir, king of the “Country of the 
Sea," we may well see an effort to establish 
friendly relations with Assyria and an 
express repudiation of any claims on 
Babylonia. This may. perhaps, be the 
explanation of a statement in the Baby- 
lonian chronicle that in 680 3.c. the gods 
of Dur-ilu and of the Babylonian Dur- 
sharrukin—not to be confused with Sar- 
gon’s capital—had come back into their 
own cities, This can hardly refer to 
anything else~especially since Dur-ilu 
is mentioned—than the statues of the 
gods which had been brought to Elam, 
presumably by Khalludush, and were 
now sent back by Khumbak- 


pees a a 

tions did not last for q 
Restored Only six years afterwards, in 
674 8.c., the chronicle announces as 


laconically as ever, “the king of Elam 
invaded Sippar and caused_a massacre.” 
No details are told us. Esarhaddon 
naturally as silent as Senracherib was 
over a similar disaster eighteen 
before. We thus know nothing of ant 
relations having been entered into wit 
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Bal jan rebels. Soon aiterwards 
Khumbakhaldash died “ without being 
sick, in his own palace.” In this way 
Assyria was again freed of a dangerous 
rival. 


Urtaki, the brother and successor of 
the deceased,seems from the very first to 
have been equally anxious for a good 
understanding with Esarhaddon, who was 
certainly glad, for his part, to have in 
Elam a peaceful neighbour. The Baby- 
Jonian chronicle reports du: the 
the arrival of the statues of t] gods of 
Agade, the sister city to Si , from. 
. This plainly refers to e which 
had been carried away by Khumba- 
khaldash in the preceding year, and were 
now surrendered to cement the friendship. 
The famine reported by Ashurbanipal, 
during which ission was granted by 
Assyria that distressed Elamites should 
seek a refuge on Assyrian soil in order to 
send back this ‘‘ property,” is the only 
other event which we know of this period. 
The institution of the frontier guard, 
which Esarhaddon attempted to form 
by winning over the Gambuli, is a proof 
that he did not trust merely 


Fest? to the good will of Elam, but 
Assyria W2S anxious to secure peace 


effectually by other means. 
peace lasted during Esarhaddon’s life- 
time. By the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Babylon, a most favourable 
opportunity was presented to the Elamites 
of once more realising their old ambitions 
in Babylonia. Urtaki advanced into 
Northern Babylonia, in order that, in 
concert with the sheikh of the Gambuli, 
who was dissatisfied with the réle assigned. 
to him, and with a Babylonian prince, he 
might march on Babylon itself. Nothing 
is said of any measures of defence under- 
taken by Shamash-shum-ukin. Ashur- 
banipal, ‘as protector of Babylon, acted 
as the Elamites Khumbanigash and Um- 
man-menanu had done; he advanced 
against Urtaki, and compelled him to 
evacuate Babylonia. He did not march 
against Elam, from which we may argue 
that the border districts once occupied by 
Sargon and Sennacherib had long since 
been abandoned. 

Urtaki died soon afterward—certainly 
before 665 B.c. His death furnished 
Assyria with a motive for interfering in 
Elamite affairs, This was the innit 
of the series of wars which were destine 
to lead to the destruction of Elam. 
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Urtaki did not die a2 natural death, 
Ashurbampal’s mscrption. are tull ot 
expressions about the misery of hr siolent 
dcath, but they do not state the method 
of st He was deposed by ht. brother 
Teumman , and the latter was bound to 
act he other Oriental iuler im the 
same position—to kill all the sons of 
his brothers in order not to experience 
the same fate some day at then hands 
He placed himseli hhe a trend upon the 
throne,” Ashurbanipal wntes The son. 
of hus two brothers and predecessors 
Khumbakhaldash and Urtaki with «ity 
other members ot the toyal house and an 
escort of adherents saccesstully made 
then escape to Assyria, where they im- 
plored Ashurbampal to protect them and 
to restore them to ther: home = Feurmman 
demanded the surrender of the tugitnics 
ind, when thi was retused became mone 
]Xremptory, sending cvery month invok nt 
letters—a ‘serious breach of the laws of 
diplomatic courtesy between rival cour ts— 
and continucd his preparations 

for an mvasion of Babylonia 
He appears at this time to 
have had an cpiepti attack 
which seemed to Ashutbanipal a divinc 
warning — but it did not deta the T lamite 
fiom catrying out his thrvats and fiom 
marching ‘against Assyrian taritory It 
+ not clear how far hc advanced = Ashur 
ump himsclf was now compkd to 


Tecmman 
Invades 
Ansyria 


URTAKI COUSIN OF 





take senous measuns Judging by the 
display of indignation omens and prasas 
which he exhibited on thiy occ asian we 
feel that it was a very difficult: task fot 
him to put an army inte the 


Lol held agunst lan But at last 
ied 
tha wis no other altuna. 
at Sean 

tre and he hast occugned 


Dur-lu im onder 
into Babylonia 
Teumman dows not appou to hive 
calculated on any oppoation, for now be 
did not venture to dufond he frontier 
but reticated Ector the Assyoan amy to 
Susa_ Ashurbanipil advanced as tars 
the Ulan as the Karn and its tubutanes 
wae calkhd by the Asyudans—the ave 
im question is the Shawur on the estan 
bank of which Sus clay ind dctiated the 
Hiamite army which here met him an 
the open fcld at Laths betore the walls 
of Susa  Leumman fell in the battle 
Ashubanipal was now able to instill 
im Susi onc of the fagitive prmecs a son 
ot Urtaka, named Umman, eh ow the 
Assyitan reproductian of the mune Rhum 
banigash (HL) tans Istitat a hhundi—that 
a Shutrak nakhundi who bach veagacd me 
Ahidatu as an indqandent hing awd an 
whom we inay prob ibly sec son of Loum, 
min also met bis death inthe bitth 
Tummattu another son of Citiht was 
appomtad in his stead by Ashutbiaipal 
to whom uch estate of uta could not 


thus to bar the road 


TEUMMAN SURRENDERING TO THE ASSYRIANS IN BATTLE 


aol 


THB BATTLE WHICH DESTROYED ELAMS POWER 


bas relief: ‘the bat 
tryrian forces water Ashesbampal 


but be welcome, according to the principle 
“divide ct impera” But the same 
iclation existed between himself and 
ius brother in Babyloma Elam was 
thus subject to Assyrian influence, a 
success which Assyria had never hitherto 
attained, and was now by 
no means secure since the 
Sarena, Tew hing must have been 

anaious to shake off the yoke 
When, therefore, Shamash-shum-ukin who 
revolted from ins brother, began to 
secure allies and sent “presents” to 
Khumbanigash—that 1s, besought and 
acknowledged his protectoiship — the 
latter wax prepared to become a pro- 
tector mstead of a “ protected” and 
to 1estoie the imfluence of Elam m 


An 
by the 


Aseyrn 





Babyloma Ashurbampal \amly de- 
manded the surrender of the agents 
of Shamash-shum-ukin the Elamite 


granted the help requested and marched 
to Babyloma But at the right moment 
ior Ashurbampal a rebellion broke out 
in the rear of the army Tammartu, 
the som of Khombanigash, a fourth 
brother of Khumbahhaldash II, Urtala, 
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.of Tollss, before the walls of Susa, m which Blain was finally defeated 
feamman, the kang’ 1 seen under an inscrnbed tablet being decapitated 


and Teumman, pioclaimed himself king 
and Khumbanigash met the fate of 
his predecessors, he was muidered 
together with his family Ashurbanipat 
secured however, no further advantage 
fiom ths at the time for even 
Tammantu, according to Elamite tradi- 
tion, considered that to be ruler of 
Babylon was far more desirable than to 
be ruled by Assyi1a He too, sent 
an army to the aid of Shamash-shum 
ukin, and began as we shall see, to 
fom alhances m Southern Babyloma 
Eis army was already menacing Nippur 
and the tribe of the Puqudu was on 
the pomt of joming him, when the 
same fate happened to him as to his 


Assyrian —-PYedecessor He too, fell a 
Mackmateas sicum to a rebellion the 
ia Elam opportune outbreak of which 


suggests the thought that 
Ashurbamipal “aed not rely solely on 
the prayers to his gods, which were 

ent on this occasion, but had 
taken the precaution of securing help by 
other means Tammantu was, however, 
more fortunate than his predecessors 
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he made good his escape. He fied to 
Ashurbanipal, and was actually welcomed 
hum. 


one new king, Indabigash, who reigned 
from 648 to 647 8 C., was not a member of 
the royal family. He tmmerhately set 
about establishing friendly relations with 
Assyria, and retrained from interfering in 
Babyloman afiars. He merely 


Feleadship ooked on when Shamash- 
Keo de  Shum-uki prematurely met his 
. fate m 648 B.c. Ttwas, however, 


impossible to avoid complications for any 
Jong penod, and this time, as so often 
before, the “ Country of the Sea” was the 
determming cause. Ashurbampal had 
despatched an army thither to prevent 
the advance of an Elamite army, which 
Khumbanigash had despatched during his 
reign, The reignmg king, Nabu-bel- 
shumate, a grandson of Merodach-baladan, 
had to submit with the best grace he 
could to these “protectors,” and was 
forced to join his troops with them. He 
succeeded, however, m thus getting the 
power into his own hands. He compelled 
the governor of Ur to join him, and 
delivered the Assynan troops, probally 
under Tammantu, into the hands of the 
Elamites. All this took place about 651- 

9 BC. 

After the taking of Babylon, Nabu- 
bel-shumate, when the Assyrians 
once more occupied the south, fid, 
according to the tradition of his house, 
to Elam, where in the interval Indabigash 
had become king The latter had sent 
back to Asyyria the Assyrian troops which 
had been handed over to his predecessor, 
but he refused to surrender Nabu-hl- 
shumate. Ashurbanipal thereupon thicat- 
ened war, and the result was a rebellion 
by which Ummanaldash, or Khumbakhal- 
dash III., son of an otherwise obscure 
Attametu, was raised to the throne in the 
stead of Indabigash. But he also refused 
the surrender of Nabu-bel-shumate and the 
abandonment of the Elamite 


Asyria “ 
claims to the ‘Country of the 
ake" Sea.” Agam there was a rebel- 


hon under an Ummamgash, or 
Khumbanigash, son of an otherwise un- 
known Amedirra. But this time the 
prayers of Ashurbamipal were not so 
effective as on the three previous occasions, 
and Ummanigash maintained hus position. 
There was no course left for Ashurbampal 
if he wished to secure Southern Babylonia 
but to abandon prayers and intngue, and 


to declare war; he advanced into Elum, 
and occupied the fionticr fortress Bit- 
Tmbi, Ummanaldash had hardly yet been 
able to ~et his own home aftans in ordet, 
and way not, theretoie, able to hold the 
west and Madaktu, he withdiew “into 
the mountains "—that by, to Khidala 

It seems as it an attack had also been. 
made upon Elam fiom the side of the 
“ Country of the wa” A hing of Bubilu, 
the castern pat of Elam, by name 
Umbakhabua, who had made” hinnelf 
dependent thee dunng the preceding 
disturbances—an analogous case to what 
we have deen m Khidalu -thandoned his 
country and capital and retued to an 
adand, where he was sale, at any tate trom 
the Assyrians, 

Thus the country was in the power of 
the Assyrians, and Ashurbampal once 
mote mstalled there the fagitive ‘Tame 
mautu as bry vassal Bat hardly was 
that done and the Assyiian army on ite 
jeturn, when Tammaritu, who saw his 
throne in jeopardy, found Iumself forced to 
draw the sword against Ins ‘ hent factors.” 
Ashurbanipal, at is true, speaks of a 
Q second subjugation of | Tam: 

spate and of a pln can anit 
Jaying waste of Jam. but, 1 
Avoyria we may yudge by the ustal style 
and method of Assyrian accounts of wars, 
thy 5 nothing bat a plansible parphrass 
for a forced tu at tr this way Assyrian 
diplomacy was for a time outwitted by 
that of Iam 

Ashurbanipal’s accounts of the succced 
ing yeats atc vague. He says that Jam. 
matin had bein deposed clealy that 
happcned only after the withdiawal of the 
Assyitans not buen the new king fas 
put on the throne by Ashurbampal He 
was Ummanaldash, or Khumbakbaldash 
TE. fhe latter Itad re ined from Khidahe 
for the «cond time, and had ther hunself 
driven out Jammantu or had commanded 
his followers to do so In any cae Tam- 
mantu fled to Assyna, where he was 
detained in dishonoutable captivity at the 
court of Ashurbamipal 

Ummanatdash, when he had established 
lumself firmly on the thion, diove out 
the Assynan garrison from Bit-Imbi, this 
left ‘Ashurbanipal no alternative but to 
take up arms once more — He occupied 
Bit-Imbi and the border province of Rashi. 
Ummanaldash abandoned the west with 
Madaktu, and entrenched Inmself behmd 
the Idide, the Ab-1-Diz. near Susa. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE ASSYRIANS AFTER THE BATTLE OF TULLIS 
From a retef m the Britsh Museum, ehowing the Assyrana tramph. After the battle the victors were met 
‘by a throng of people from Susa, which opened ta gates to the Asaynans, with prests, angers and harpers, 
at the begoaning of the second 


to welcome the new king, Khambamgash II, appointed by Asharbampal He 15 sen: 
row from the bottem Note bow the nver Shawar 1s choked with corpses of men and horses and battle debris 
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jan army long hesitated to attack 
1 trong position, and contented itself 
at first with scouringsthe defenceless coun- 
try and occupying the fortresses. Finally. 
after much questioning of the soothsayers, 
the Assyrians ventured on an attack, and 
met with no resistance. The cause of this 
1s not revealed. Ummanaldash had once 
more withdrawn to Khidalu, and aban- 
doned Susa as before. The old capital 
was sacked and pillaged, the sacred grove 
desecrated, the temple and royal castle 
plundered and destroyed. Twenty statues 
of gods and thirty-six statues of kings were 
carried away to Assyria, and the tombs 
of the Elamite kings were violated. The 
statue of Nana, which, according to Ashur- 
banipal’s account, had been carried away 
from Erech by Kutur-nakhundi 1,635 years 
before—a record which we have already 
discussed—was then brought back to 
Erech. An oracle was found which Nana 
had presumably given on her removal 
from Erech to the effect that “ Ashur- 
banipal will bring me back from the hostile 
jand of Elam.” “Nana had thus predicted 
the reign of her liberator, an interesting 

contribution to the history of 
of oracles. The excavations conducted 
Sw. by the French mission at Susa 

have revealed numerous traces 
of the havoc wrought by the Assyrian 
soldiers on their capture of the city. The 
damage they wrought is much to be re- 
gretted, as it destroyed many memorials 
of the old centre of civilisation, which 
often dominated a wider world than 
Babylon itself. 

The task of, the Assyrian army was thus 
fulfilled. No attempt was made to form 
an Assyrian province, for that would have 
given rise to endless insurrections. The 
army was withdrawn. Ummanaldash was 
able to occupy his devastated country 
afresh and to return to Madaktu. But his 
power of effective resistance was broken. 
When the surrender of Nabu-bel-shumate 
was again demanded, he assented to it. 
But the descendant of Merodach-baladan 
freed him from the necessity of surrender, 
since he and his armour-bearer died to- 
gether by their own hands. Thus Umma- 
aaldash ‘could send only his embalmed 
body to Nineveh, There Ashurbanipal 
outraged his dead enemy with the insults 
he would have offered to the living man. 
Ummanaldash had by this act declared 
his submission. For this reason he secured 
Assyrian support against an opponent who 
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clearly had been pitted 
anti-Assyrian part 
held his own for at 
the end resist the 
the attack of Unn 
Tammaritn, made hi 
Ummanaldash hh 
submit to be a 
incurred the 

all kings in 


ainst lim by the 
was Pa'e. who 
. but could not in 
tis of Assyria and 
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of Assyria, He 
fate whic befell 
his position: he 
Elam Stood between two parties, one 

of which urged detection from 
Assytia, and the other, with the help ot 
Assyria, frustrated the results of any such 
defection. So soon then as his lov 
ward Ashurbani 
rebellion of the Ass) 
the “command of the 
that is to say. at Ai 
Ummanaldash had t 
party on a mountain, whic! 
in the ¥ 



















from this 
vas probably 
yrian frontier ; 
there he was taken prisoner by Assyrian 
troops and led to Nineve Jere there 
were now the three rivals together ns 
maritu, Pa’e, and Ummanald and 
they were employed by Ashurbanipal te 
enhance, as his servants, the magnificence 
of his triumphal processi 

This happened somewhere about 635 
Bc. We learn nothing more ot Elau. 
Ashurbanipal does not name th 
whom the rebellious subje 
claimed king. We are inclined to conclude 
from this that Elam, through this rebellion, 
had siipped out of his hands. We have 
besides, approached the tine when Elam 
again came forward as an opponent ; after 
the year 626 #.c. Babylon was once more 
in the hands of the Chatdwans, 

The old game would certainly have 
begun again had not another force ap- 
peared upon the seene. It is no longer 
with the help of Elam that Nuabopolassar 
tries to assert his power in Babylon and 
acts against Assyria, but with that of the 
Medes. This is indeed a great change, and 
yet it is only the continuation 
of the old policy: the Medes 
have simply taken the place of 
fy Medes ‘ho Elamites. We can at most 
insert a period of twenty years between the 
time when Ummanaldash was brought to 
Nineveh and that when Nabopolassar 
entered into an agreement with the Medes, 
if indeed he had not been supported by 
them from the very first. If we take 
this fact into consideration, the question 
involuntarily suggests itself whether 
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Ummanngash after ali was not the last king 
of Elam, and whether Ashurbanipal’s note- 
worthy silence over the subsequent con- 
ditions m Elam 1s not to be explained 
from the fact that the land had then fallen 
ito the hands of the mvading Anan 
ABefter (bes If we reflect that Esar- 
Brat haddon had already shown some 
Destroyea 27 0ety 10 his attitude towards 

them, that he was not ashamed 
to enter into allancey with one of the« 
new peoples, the Ashkuza, agamst the 
other two, the Cimmenans and Medes. 
it 15 a probable supposition that Ashur- 
bampal himself may very soon have undcr- 
stood the case he had humeell placed 
the country at the meicy of these dangerous 
antagomsts whose power he had only 
succeeded in checking The result of 
dc posing Ummanigash was that he sud- 
dcnly found fresh enemes in Elam, who 
soon adopted the policy of their pre- 
decessors and helped their protege in Baby- 
Jon against Assyria Just as in Urartu, 


agi 





Mlastrated here 13 i 


ava 





artutcally .nferwr, show 
‘One of three hasdred in the valley of MalAmir, 


so now in Elam Assyna had herveli 
abolished the natural “ buffer-state” 
Elam, therefore, according to our theory, 
fell into the hands of the Medes soon after, 
and was occupied by an Aryan population 
It did not play any prominent part dunng 
the Median rule “ But it was once more 
rassed by Cyrus to be the seat of cmpure, and 
Susa became the capital of the East We 
shall treat this subject mote fully in dealing 
with the history of the Medes and Persians 
The French excavations at Susa have 
yielded material resoams of lame: 
activity ranging from prelustoric 

Civil umes down to the period of tht 
ef Elam Achememan kings The influence 
of the carly Semitic imhabhi- 

tants of Babylonia upon the artistic 
and social development of Elam was so 
great that it undoubtedly furnshed the 
mould mn which Elamite civilisation was 
cast On ats artistic side this Babyloman 


influence can be traced in 2 1emarhably 
complete degree 





THE BLAMITE SCULFTURES OF MAL-AMIR 


of Babylonan mffuence The baseole! 
portraying prutcea of loca) Hinmate dyoasties. 
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On the whole, we may reguid many ot 
the attamments of the Elamites as mutated 
ot borrowed from Babylonian crv ihsation , 
th ts shown by the script, as well ay in 
works of art, the style and technique ot 
which correspond in many particulars 
to the art of the Babyloman, If it were 
not for some details of dress, the sculptures 
of Mal-Amur, for example. might well be 
taken for Babyloman. But in spite of 
the strong Babylonian element in Klamite 
att, the klamites themselves added some- 
thing of ther own which serves to 
ditterentiate ther production. from those 
‘of contemporary artists in Babylonia In 
their work m_ bronzes, ivory, and the 
precious metals, the Elamites attained 
to a high level of design and technial 
perfection, and it 1 now powible to 
talk ot Elamite art as quite distinct 
fiom that of Babylomia and Assyria 

The large number of votive and builds 
inscriptions that have been recovered 
throw some hight upon the number and 
name> of the great temples and other 
sacred buildings in Susa, while the sump- 
tuous foundation deposit found im the 
temple of Shushinah » of the 


ye Ae greatest interest from the nature 
Tiam of the offerings which it com- 


prised. But for the character 
of the Elamite religion as a whole, and of 
the details of the ritual, we are still to a 
great degree dependent on conjecture 

The Elamite inscnptiony and Ashur- 
hanipal give us a series of Elamite names 
of ies, but they still remain hittle 
more than names for us. An exception may 
he made, perhaps, of the principal " Susan” 
goddess, who was identified by the Elamites 
and Babylomans with the Nana, o1 Ishtar, 
of Erech. It 15 inevitable, with the 
multifanous conquests and relations of 
Elam with Erech, that legends of one shrine 
should have been interwoven with those 
of another, and that a dispute as to the 
antiquity of the two should have been 
dertded empirically by making the statues 
accrue ab spoil to the victors. 

There ts little doubt that Susa was the 
principal city of Elam from the earhest 
times throughout the whole course of 
her history. But we are still without 
information with regard to the relations 
of the captal to other great cities in the 
land. Ashurbamipal designates all im- 
portant places—that 1s to say, all fortified 
towns—as royal towns, thus departing 
from the custom m other countnes where 


only the capital ts se called Were aii 
fortihed places in contrast to the Baby- 
Joman and Assyrian usage, the proputy 
of the king. and were thate thus no munt- 
opal nghts emanating from that ow nuship 
of the Iand by god and temple which ts <0 
characteristic of the Semitc ka? This 
would pomt to a gieat diminution, w 
compared) with the Semite 
ersilied counties. an the influ. 
Denteneea REO OF The prusthood which, 
with tts latge possessions, 
formed a pronmment facter im the dev op 
ment of the Semitic peophks and states 
That the Elamites were grat watiiors 
aw dally proved by the history of tha 
battles with Babylon and Asya When 
the Awynans speak of Fhumtte spoil the 
baggage waggon plays a ytominent part 
mit. The Assyian 1s acquaeted only 
with the chanot as an offensive weapon 
of war The Elamite has cans drawn 
by males, on which he carted his bags 
ee. The paincipal: weapon of the 
Slamites 1s not the spoar or sword, bit 
the bow Tt as obvious however, that 
Babyloman cvilsation inthicnced thar 
mode ot warlar Still the bow nist 
have been the ougmal weapon, and for 
the noble Rlamite at was the Take of the 
wartor 
It the yopraphical position of Iam 
Makes us fy our attention on counties 
and peopks of anotha kind than those 
which determined the fortunes of the 
Neatcr East, wo might oxpect formation 
from this quarter as to the migrations. 
and extension of Babylonian visa 
tion to the East Tt ay only under the 
Persians, Alexanchr the Gicat, and the 
Cahphs,’ that history shows us cients 
which must have been foreshadowed even 
in the times of the real prospuity.of the 
East If the trade with Indra and Eastain 
Asia ts one of the most amportant factors 
in the history of the world, Klam must 
also, sn the days of her power, have 
interfered in the deusion of 
. 
ef pointy ae tome, obstructing nt 
Hi unalie to assist, but alwars 
i having an important word a 
the matter Her powition on the bordcrland 
of Western Asia thus endowed her with 
a Strategic and commcicial importance, 
which explains the prominent role she 
Played among the civilised races uf the 
ancient world. 





Aico Wicxiir 
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SYRIA AND THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


THE tract between the Fuphrates, the 
Armenian mountains, the Taurus, and 
southward as far as the endol the Lebanon 
—that 1, as far ay Hermon—is roughly 
what 1s designated Syria The name has an 
Instorical development, and 1s therefore 
apphed here with some frecdom, ma way 
perhaps. more suitable to later agis 
ts cup 1s now known The Babyloniany 
termed the land which iuns northward 
of Mesopotamia to the mountains and 
westward to Cappadocia Subartu or as 
the characters in the orginal idcograph 
tor the name may very probably he rcad, 
sun, the latter name survives cven in 
classical times in that of the Leuco Syrians 
m Cappadocia When Assyria and the 
southern part of Syma bicame Aramean 
the name was then extended to the more 
southern countries, since Atamean and 
Synan became to a certam extent syn 
onymous terms 

Syma, in our sense of the term, had no 
uniform history Situated between the 
civihsations of Babyloma and 


tinal t, tt was exposed to their 
Hutore mfiuence, and its history 1s 


completely dommated by them 
But yet a third’ civihsation had great 
power here, one which for the least 
obscure part of its history had this region 
for its scene, so that Syria appeared until 
quite recently to be the country where we 
were best informed as to an otherwise un- 
solved nddle of the East But recent 
discovenes have shown that if 1s to 


Cappadocia we may look for farthar ens 
lightenment upon the subject We call 
this civshsation (he Hittite alter the 
poople the Khitth who are the most 
early recognisable representatives of tt 
Khatti 1s the title of this people among 
the Assyrrins in Tevptin Khea Lhe 
acader must however undast ind that in 
The what follows we designite by 
Hittite {2 name only this onc prope 
Peopies Whe by this term Hattie 
complaic cthme group 1s me int, 
to which the Ahitte belonged Accord 
ing to our present knowledge they yppcu 
to us to fe the most importimt prople ot 
the group for the recent dscovans at 
Boghy hor in Cappadocne prove that an 
that site stood the mcent capital of the 
Hittite cmpire which bore the name of 
Khittr and gave its tith to the Hottite 
peopl Here, as we shall sec wis the 
onginal contre of the gicat Hittity empire 
and it 1» probabk that the city fiom the 
carhest times played a prominent part in 
the history of the tace 
We know nothing of the Syna which 
was contemporary with the Old Baby 
loniancmpus Since however Pha mat 
was subject to then influcne, Syrta must 
also have received its sharc of the Semitic 
Babyloman ” and ' Canaanite ” immigra- 
tions What sort of nations invaded or 
tned to mvade simultancously from the 
north, whence the ‘ Hittites” were 
advaneimy 14 a question about which we 
know httle as yet, though the Hittite 
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invasion of Babylonia at ie close of 
the first dynasty of Baby! is proof 
of the early date of the fe southward 
movement. We do obtain further in- 
somatan a the time of ibe eighteent 

Egyptian lynasty, wi Epa 
accounts and the Metters from el. 
Amama and the despatches recovered 
Comiag ‘TOM the native Hittite archives 
ofthe, at Boghaz Kéi afford us some 
Hittites insight into the conditions. We 

see from them that in the 
meantime a non-Semitic Population had 
jorced its way forward, and that other 
portions of the same race were pressing 
on behind, and from this period we can 
jorm at least a rough idea of Syrian 
history. 

This is the population which we call 
Hittite, and its characteristics may 
probably be traced in a number of monu- 
ments which give representations of early 
dwellers in Asia Minor, or are covered wih 
inscriptions in hieroglyphic writing. 
Hittite type differs considerably from 
the Semitic: race, dress, finally technique, 
show that we have to do with representa- 
tives of a peculiar civilisation distinct 
from the two great Oriental forms. 
dress we find a characteristic feature in 
the Hittite cue and the shoes, usually 
with points bending upward. The wri Wiking 

a clearly de: 





a _ characteristic : 
hic serip tt employing pictures, 
a yee no al ffnity with the Egyptian 


or the Babylonian script [see page 1729]. 
We possess a number of these Wetoglyphie 
inscriptions ; but hitherto no one has 
succeeded in deciphering them and in 
making tie language or langu of those 
who engraved them speak tous in their own 
form. But since the Mitani population 
and the “ Urartzans " probably belong to 
the same rope we have in them two 
ittite” peoples, although 
not of ae section which employed this 
picture-writing. The native inscriptions, 
written in Babylonian char- 
Eascunees acters upon cl lay tablets, which 
Hi have been found at Boghaz Kéi 
farnish numerous examples of 
the principal Hittite employed 
durii xe the period of the empire; and it is 
probable that we shall be able to recover the 
inguistic outlines of other Hittite oetgeet 
reover, when the new mat 
published and made available for study, it 
will be possible to form a more definite 
opinion on the disputed question of 
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the Hittite origin of the hieroglyphic 
The Hittite civilisation was brought to 
Syria from outside by the conquerors, 
especially by the Khatti. The question 
arses, whence ? The Khatti were Settled, 
before their invasion, in Cay docia— 
that is to say, in North-east Asia Minor. 
Bees we in the rock sculptures of 
conspicuous monuments of 

nF ete ” art, and it is on this site, as 
already stated, that recent excavation 
has brought to light a wealth of tablets 
inscribed pot only in Babylonian, the 
early language of diplomacy, but also in 
the Saative tongue. Similar monuments 
are found over the whole region of Asia 
Minor as far as the west coast, where the 
“ Sesostris ” sculptures in the vicinity of 
Smyrna are the best known. We con- 
clude, therefore, that Asia Minor was the 
home of Hittite civilisation. Future 
research will, Perhaps. throw light on 
the relation of the Hittites in question 
to the pre-Aryan populations of the 
West, and 1 render it possible to compare 
them with Etruscans, Iberians, and other 
types which loom in the mists’ 

of primitive history. We cannot. 

Hittest 3t Present, do much more than 
conjecture that the population 

of Asia Minor in the second millennium. 
and even earler, was Hittite, and that 
we must look there for the centre of this 
civilisation, which here concerns us only 
in so far as it spread over the Taurus. 
Here, again, it is impossible at present to 
establish f of the mutual connections 
and affinities of the separate nationalities, 
but it is unreasonable to suppose that in 
an organised and united movement of 
nations different races took part promis- 
cuously, When, therefore, the problem 
of the “Hittite” hieroglyphic writing 
is solved, we may, + perhaps find different 
dialects represented in the inscriptions of 
the different countries, inscriptions having 
been found in Syria, ey] ‘ally ata Hamath, 


The Hittites, at tithes Sees om in- 
formation begins, had ly forced their 
way into Syria, Mesopotamia, and even 
Northern Babylonia, for our earliest men- 
tion of them is in a recently discovered 
chronicle in the British Museum, which 
Pr cdi that the a sacra in capturing 

Babylon at the end of the 
a gratin of Babylon before the 
Kassite conquest. Later on, im the 
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fifteenth century Vitam: poswesed the 
supremacy m Mesopotamia and Northein 
syria, expecially Khamgalbat, or Mehtene, 
and in Musm, the tract which Ley south 
ot 4, reaching away to the Anti-Taurus 
and the Taurus Thy « the most 
ancient Hittite people with whom we are 
acquainted by mean. of then own 
mycriptions , 1t 1s, however, to be con- 
jectured that they formed by no means 
the first detachment of the race which 
penetrated to Syna and aims the 
‘uphrates In the Tell el-Amatna letters 
we find many indications of a Hittite 
population even im the southern district 
of syna, the name oi a prince, whow 
town we must look for m the feintory 
of the Phoenicians, 5 undoubtedly Hittite 
It cannot be ascertained at present to 
what extent we must look for Hittite 
name» among the many which have not 
a Canaanite sound, especially in Synan 
towns ‘This much, however, 15 cleat 
that the Hrttrtey by that time had 
penetrated far mto Syna 
By the side of these sly Hittite 
tnbes the empue of the Khatti, ot 
Aneta, must have already earsted, being 
called so umnterruptedly alter the time 
ol Ihothmes II} We can now accu- 
rately determme from its own records 
and from the letters of Tusmnatta that 
at still had ity capital m Cappadocia 
We do not yet know how far it extended 
to the west, but we can trace both m the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, and in recently 
found documents st Boghaz Kor its late: 
advance towardSyria_ Lushratta humsel! 
was attached by the Khatts, and before 
the end of the reign of Amenophr IV 
the kingdom of Mitani had been brought 
to an end by the victorious advance of 
the Hittite kang Shubbiluluma and bis 
successors, Mursiuh and Muttallu In 
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had gone to the ertent of a iefieal te 
show respect sim in (he carespoude tise 
the kine of the Khattl plied his nim 
m fiont of that of the Phinwh insted 
ot after atthe position which tt 
monded by countess This tinmsbes the 
subject of a spoal kettcrot the Phariel 

The advime of the Klatt which os 
thus attested was fivous bin the nest 
petiod by the mpotence ot Tavpt 4 
cordingly Assyant and the Whether were 
natal nyals m Syita So Tong is Wid 
ml Shatminescc ant Lakulty Neath 





A HITTITE SCULPTURE FROM WESTERN ASIA 
Hutte ecniptures nre_foand over the whole of Asia Musor 
ry b 


Phoenicia it was known how to make farasthewest coast Thu! 









ene. a 
ther menacing inroads not less alarmmg ®** S77, showmg the pointed cap and turned-ep boots 


to the Pharaoh than the plans of the 
Babylomans Aziri, the Amorite, in 
pertionlar based hus attacks agamst 

ukhashshe, in the distnet of Aleppo, 
on the invasion of the Khattian king, 
from whom he profesed to wish to 
rescue the land for the Pharaoh As it 
turned out, Sapalul had already mvaded 
Nukhashshe—that 1s to say, had advanced 
south of the territory of Mitan1 Some 
fragments of the correspondence between 
lum and the Pharaoh are extant. They 
testify 1 a otrained position Matters 






asserted their power and kept possession 
of Wesopotamna, thei advance must har ¢ 
still been blocked , mdved, under Sha'mi- 
neser, Assyria advanced as far as the 
borders of the Khattian empire itsell 
However, by the precipitate duwnfall 0» 
the Assyrian power, owing te the death 
of Tukulti-Ninib, about 1270 Bc, they 
obtained a free hand mn Syna 

We now find them, on the renewed 
advance of Egypt in the twelfth century 
BC, in possession of almost all Syma, and 
it 1s te this period that the large and 
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important find of tablets at Boghaz Kai 
mostly belongs. It was already known 
from the Egyptian inscriptions that under 
Rameses II. friendship existed between the 
kings of the Khatti, Sapalul, and Mautenra 
—that is, that Egypt had tolerated their 
advance. Seti 1. records wars against the 
king of the Khatti, when he begins to 
reconquer the Asiatic provinces; 


Eevat's ‘but it is improbable that he had 
Ware 2lready won victories over him. 


Ramses II, on his further 
advance into Palestine, had been forced to 
fight several battles with the Khatti, and 
hoasts, in particular, of a great victory at 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, one of the towns 
which even in the Tell el-Amarna period 
had a, prince with a name that is probably 
non-Semitic. The battle is more important 
from its description than from its results. 
Sixteen years afterwards a solemn treaty 
was concluded between the two powers, 
in virtue of which both states mutually 
acknowledged their respective rights, and 
pledged themselves to guard their common 
interests. The king of the Khatti was 


Khetasar—or, as we now read the name in 
his own inscriptions, Khattu-shili. While 
Egypt, by this agreement, claimed Pales- 


tine roughly as far as Mount Carmel, Syria 
was completely conceded to the Khatti, 
and belonged to them as absolutely as it 
did, for example, to the Assyrians in the 
eighth to the seventh centuries. Heice- 
forth the term “land of the Khatti” was 
adopted by the Assyrians to designate 
Syria; and the title remained, and was 
even extended further to the south in 
times when the Khatti had long since 
disappeared, or only the small remnant of 
their former greatness, the kingdom of 
Carchemish, still existed. 

It is interesting to note that among the 
tablets recently found at Boghaz Kéi on> 
of the most important of the diplomatic 
communications as yet deciphered is 
v a version in the Babylonian 
dabsagd language of the treaty drawn 
Taye wp between Khattu-shili -ant 

‘amses II, which was pre. 
viously known to us only from the 
Egyptian copy upen the walls of the 
temple of Karnak. The tablets, and 
fragments of tablets, found upon this site 
during the excavations carried out since 
the summer of 1905 number several thou- 
sands, and it is probable that the site is 
still far from exhausted. They are all 





= sculptors in an 
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A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE VICTORY OF RAMSES OVER THE HITTITES AT KADESH , 
Prom ‘Egyptian temple commemorating the victory of Kbatusara 


Cg tT pas Pek 


HITIITE SPIES CAUGHT BY THE EGYPTIANS 


Teg tnandemnert: Sr 
wntten in the cuneiform character of 
Babylonia ; but while some are composed 
in the Babylonian language, the majority 
are written im the native language of the 
country Those in the former category, 
hke the Tell el-Amarni letters, are com- 
posed in Babylonian since that was the 
Ionguage of diplomacy throughout the 
East Of these several represent diplo- 
matic communications which passed be- 
tween Ramses I] and the Hittite king 
Khattu-shth, the most important bein; 
the Babylonian text of the treaty already 
refened to, From these documents we 
leam that the native name of Khattu- 
shih’s wife way Padu-khipa, and that 
among his predecessors upon the Hittite 
throne were Shubbiluliuma, Murshth and 
Muttallu, unde: whom the Hittite advance 
into Northern Syna took place As might 
be expected, the tablets alku begin to 
furntsh information concerning the king- 
‘tom of Mitant, and the names of othet 
members of the family of Tushratta who 
occupied the throne have recently been 
recovered. We may note that 





Hittite 
-.. In Khattu-shih’s correspondence 
bitver the full name of Ramses HI. 


38 given as Uashmuaria Shate- 
puaria Riamashesha mal-Amana, which 
gives the appropriate pronunciation, 
doubiless shghtly altered in a_ foreign 
tongue and writing, of the Egyptian 
mame which we corventionally read as 
Usermaa(t)ra_setepenra Ramses meri- 
Amen. We thus see, as in the Egyptian 
names which occur m the Tell ¢l-Amarna 





‘a Hittite ambash, thereby 





sacident before Ramses battle with the Hittites at Kades 
éoutributing to the Hittite dofeat 
letters, that no modern transliteration 
of ancient Egyptian represents accurate 
the true monuncation of the characters 
It ws natural that of the documents dis 
covered, those m the Babylonian angi, 
should be the first to be deciphered 
When the whole “find " has been made 
available for study we shall be able to 
trace in considerable deta 
® the history of the Hittite em 
pue at the period of its 
greatest prosperity == A pit 
Iminary eXammation of the = docu 
ments compoved in the native tongu 
seems to mdicate that this was cmployed 
tor communications to vassal states for 
matters of internil administration, and 
for local and commercial intercom 
The decipherment of this class of tablats 
1s facilitated by the fact that the languag: 
a5 wnitten upon them in the Babylonian 
character, which was thus employed hy 
the Hittites of this period in much the 
same way as the Arabic character by the 
Persians and the Turks. The language 
itself, 1t 19 already noted, 15 very similg: 
to that of Arzawa, in which two of th: 
letters found at Tell el-Amarna are written 
and it 15 not improbable that the tablet~ 
will furnish us with examples of other 
native languages and dialects, The 
documents, both Babylonian and Hittite 
are aheady yielding the names of a larg: 
number of provinces and cities of the 
Hittites themselves, and of the races witht 
whom they were m contact, and when 
they have been completely deciphered 
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CARCHEMISH, A LANDMARK OF THE VANISHED HITTITE POWER IN SYRIA 
Thus mound et Jerabus, on the Euphrates, probably covers the remams of the Hittste state of Carchemuh 





and translated, there 15 little doubt that 
they will revcal an entuely new chaptet 
im the ancient history of the Nearer East 
The supremacy of the Khatti in Syria 
did not last Jong, they were not driven 
out by Assyria, which did not stand in the 
way of their advance, but when Tiglath- 
ileser agai invaded Sytia their empuc 
had already lost its power It had been 
overthrown by peoples of its own race, 
those which followed the very same road 
as the Mitant m former times We find 
these people in 1100 BC im the extreme 
north of Mcsopotamia and on the borde-s 
of Asia Minor in conflict with Tiglath- 
pilex | They may have destroyed the 
empire of the Khatt' in Noithem Asia 
Mmor, and occupied the most northerly 
part of Syria as well as the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Asta Minor, mvading them from 
the north The sole remnant of the 
Khattian empire 9 
was the state of 
Caichemish, on 
the Euphrates, 
which may at 
fust have also 
possessed part of 
Syna After this 
tume this state 1s 
bythe Karnes 
the Assyrians, 
and this ss the 
cause of 













the term ‘land of the Khatt:” to S 

proper 

tmportance, and afte: the time of Shal- 
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KHATUSARU, PRINCE OF THE KHATTI 


the eyptan 
transference of THe stove  Fopcedaced hoon’ Ye Suugete the Natons, & 







But soon, bemg hard pressed on 
the south by the Aramzan», 1 lost ity 


maneser JI it meets us as an significant 
tutbutarv state of Assyna, or of the other 
great powers which dominated Syria, such ax 
Utartu, before 745 BC and was then an- 
neved by Sargon under its last king Pasirty 
The newly ummegrated peopks which 
thus tooh the place of the Whatt, and 
woe, according to the theory referred to 
above, Hittites also were especially the 
Kummukhi, or Kumam, who had been 
settled for some time in the district south 
of Armema on both banks of the 
Euphrates whcn Tiglath-pilese: mentions 
them for the first time They remained 
permanently settled there, and their name 
(Commugene) was retamed for the distnct 
on the ght bank up to Hellcmstic times 
In the Assvrian eta they were governed by 
kings of then own, but, lhe Carchemish, 
they were gradually brought under the 
yoke of Assyna o had to obey the 
a eusting rulers of 

Syna _Dunng 
the wars of the 
Assyuans with 
Urartu, the 
princes of Kum- 
mukhi, being 
situated exactly 
between the two 
Powers, natul- 
ally vacillated 
from one_to the 
ter other The Hit- 
EK tite population 
here, as throughout Armenia, was_first 
duven back by the ummugrating Indo- 
Atyans. Besides this older stratum of the 
Kummukhi the Kashi aie mentioned, who 
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dwelt towards Northern Asia Minor— 
roughly speaking. Armenia Minor—and 
soon disappeal from the Assyrian hori- 
zon; it is possible that ther name is 
wentical with that of the Colchians. 
‘Tiglath-pileser_ mentions together with 
these, for the first time, the people of the 
Muski. some of whose levies tned in his 
time to conquer the territory on the left 
bank of the Ex hrates, which had already 
been occupied by the Kummukhi. They 
were repulsed, and likewise disappeared 
tom view, until their name meets us 400 
years later, when Mita of Muski, as sove- 
1eign of a powerful angdom in 
Asia Miner, waged war with 
argon on the Halys and in 
Cilieva, and was solicited by Car- 
chemish for help against the 
Assyrian, The fact that the last 
tepresentative of the Hittite 
power in Syria did this proves 
that the Muski were regarded 
by hint as the successors of the 
Khatti, who once dommated 





“hieagele uf the Nunors "9 BOK, 
A PRINCE OF THE KHATTI HITTITES 


Asia Munor. They must, therefore, have 
teplaced these in the supremacy of the 
Halys, and further westward ; for Mita of 
Muski is none other than the Midas of 
Phrygia, who, soon after 700, met his 
death in the wars with the Cimmerians. 
Melitene itself was also a separate state 
under princes of its own. The inhabitants 
were closely akin to the Tahal, who ad- 
Joined them on the south, and were settled 
mainly in Cappadocia as far as the Taurus, 
which separated them from Cilicia. They 
were split up generally into a number of 
cantons, which were governed by their 
own princes ; their neighbours in Melitene 
were i ly included among them, 
although sometimes we hear of a union 
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under an over-lord, which amounted to a 
regular Tabal kingdom. Thus Sargon 
actually gave his daughter in manage to 
Ambaridi, the " king" ot the Fabal, and 
ceded to him, as a dowiy, 2 portion of 
Cappadocia. He evilently intended by 
this favour to secure for hinwelf a sort 
of “ buffer state” agaist Midas. and thus 
to bring the Tabal—who had never been 
subjugated—it not under Assytia, at last 
under a native yoke. These were con: 
siderable nations, which had preserved dhe 
bond of national homogeneity, and in the 
Inghlands. a district more remote trom the 
















TYPES OF HITTITE SOLDIERS 


imfluence of Babylontan civilisation, 
were better able to setain the 
characteristics as well as te organ 
sation of their tribal Ite. These 
mmmugrations also left some trace 
m the Syrian towns. We can cleatly 
distinguish in them down to the 
Syitan age a non-Semitic as com- 
pared with an Aramaen population, But 
in them, just ay in Carchemsh, we should, 
on the whole, see not component patts of 
this new wave, but rather remains of the 
conquest by the Khatti, or of the Hittite" 
immigrations which preceded them. At 
least, no definite people 15 here nam d by 
the Assyrians, but the accounts .poak of 
Pptinces who had long been in possession 
of the land, bearing both Semitic and non- 
Semitic, that is, Hittit:, names. 

We must equally reckon among the 
Hittites the population of Cilicia, called 


by the Ass: Kue; and here hierv 
Biyphic rock inset 


Tight up to the Taurus. 
this population a wave of the great stream 
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which flowed thither from the Tabal We 
ascertain {rom the Teli el-Amarna letters 
that the Lukki, also mentioned in Egyptian 
inser ptions, engaged in piracy on the 
coast of Asia Minor and proceeded as far 
as Cyprus, this was the people which gave 
Lycia its name, and from which Lycaoma 
al Soret title If we add to this the 
o-Synans, who naturally 
oa ot are not “white Symans,” as 
Hittites the popular Greek ctymology 
sigmies, but are the Luh 
from Sun, or Cappadocia, we thus have 
another branch of the Hittrte migration 
which we may probably bracket with the 
Khatt: We might include 1n it the Hittite 
mhabitants of Cilicia They would thus 
form a broader stratum than the Kum- 
muhhi, Muski, and Tabal, and would have 
<ntered the country almost contempora- 
neously with the Khatt 
If we consider these and the Taba! to 
compose a western group as compared with 
the eastern, which 15 represented by the 
Mitami and the Urartu nations—the Kum- 
muh also belong more to this group—we 
can find authority for this division in a 
fact which, m the lack of other evidence, 
tivets our attention The castern group 
worshipped as their chief divinity Teisbes, 
or leshub, who was identified with the 
Semitic Hadad, or Ramman In classical 
times we find hum still represented as 
Jupiter of Doliche mm Commagene with 
thunderbolt or hghtming and the Hittite 
double axe The chief deity of the western 
group, on the contrary, 1s Tarkhu,o. Tarku 
whose name meets us in the composition 
of many proper names The hieroglyphic 
rock-mscnptions which we posvess ftom 
Sytra_and Cthcia probably date from a 
period before Assyria was supieme theie, 
or, indeed, had appeared upon the 
scene, and they may belong to the 
petiod of the earhest Hittite migiation 
The most ancient Hittite sculptures on 
Synan soil haxe been brought to hght by 
Most the excavations at Senjuh in 
foe Amq They belong to the pre- 
Sculptures Assyrian age, the most ancient 
oft probablyto thesecond 
millennium BC , m Senyirh we assume 
at all events only an old Hittite population, 
springing at latest from the Khatt, 
Arammzans forced their way there later 
The result of this development 1s that 
Synans and Aramzans are treated as syn- 
onymous, although this 1s true only im later 
times In reahty the Aramzans did not 
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immigrate into Syna first, but became nre- 
dominant there only after they had already 
seread over Babyloma and Mesopotamia 
reason of this 15 not far to seek, the 
Hittste migiations had been able to ad- 
vance only so long as no state powerful 
enough to offer a vigoious resistance was 
formed in the valley of the Euphrates 
Mitam and the Kassites had advanced 
from two sides of the civilised country , 
the carhest waves of the Hittites had 
equally profited by the weakness of Baby- 
and Assyria  Contemporaneously 

with this stream, the flood of the Ara- 
mean migration spread from the south 
over the Euphrates valley and Syria, 
meeting with no resistance from the 
Kassites who had settled on the river banks 
but forced to fight im Syria with the Khattr 
and therr successors Thus distncts which 
appear to us at a subsequent period as 
completely Aramaan can have been occu- 
Es by Aramzans only at a comparatively 
ite date — Damascus, Aleppo, and the 
towns of Northern Syria thus became 
Aramean last of all, when Mesopotanua 
and Babyloma had long since been inun- 
dated by Arama@ans A town 


Limits of 
such as Pethor on the Eu- 
ae riasaae, hrates, until then Hittite Irke 


archemish, wa» occupred only 
Atameans under Ashur-irbi, Cai- 
chemish had always resisted them, and 
the more notherly districts of “ Sur,” 
hke Commagene, had never been con- 
quered at all by Aramzans, but had re- 
mained, until the annexation by Assyrta, 
under the government of Hittite princes 
and tnbes—a state of thingy which does 
not exclude the possibilty of an advance 
by sections of the Aramaan population 
‘The picture which Syna presents to us 
of the Aramzan migration about 1500 B Cc. 
18 as folllows The old Canaanite popula- 
tion was driven. out or subjugated by the 
Hittites, and now the Arammans were ad- 
vancing against these latte: Since Hit- 
ttes still possessed in the twelfth century 
Coele-Syria as far as Kadesh, the advance 
of the Aramzans into Syna was not, hke 
that of the Arabians, immediate'y con- 
nected with the Synan hinterland—that 
1s, with the occupation of the countnes of 
Damascus, Hamath, and Aleppo They 
first went m a more easterly direction 
along the Euphrates, and, having seized 
Mesopotamia, they crossed the Euphrates 
and advanced towards the west—that 1s, 
toward Central Syna Tiglath-pileser 1, 
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drove the Aramzans at Carchemish over 
the nver, where they occupied places of 
retreat on the nght bank The Hittite 
towns of Syna, with the exception of 
Damascus, were not occupied by them 
until later It was only, therefore, m the 
Assyrian time that Aramaic supplanted the 
old Canaanite language In the imscrip- 
tions of Scnyirh from the time 


Growth of 
of Tiglath-pileser FV we have 
ees perhaps the first attempts at 


Aramaic writing in these dis- 
ucts Further to the north the Aramean 
migration came into contact with the last 
wave of the Hittites, the Kummukhr, etc , 
and was thus hindered from any further 
advance On their side they again pre- 
ventcd the advance of these latter nto the 
Tegions once occupied by the Khatt: as far 
down as Coele-Syiia e action of As- 
syita after Ashuinasirpal prevented the 
Aiam@ans from occupying the large: 
«ities and thus completing the subjugation 
of the countnes alicady overrun by them 
When that happened, the power of the 
Hittites to resist had certainly been broken, 
ay 14 shown, for example, by the above- 
mentioned occupation of Pethor by Ara- 
means But now everything was subdued 
by the Assyrians, the supremacy rested 
with thom, and im a few districts with the 
Hittites ‘The failure to gain the political 
control 14 no proof indeed that the popu- 
Jaton was not bucoming Aramaan, this 
tendency indeed would increase, unhm- 
dued, by peaceful methods 

‘The interference of Assyria explams the 
fact that we do not meet Aramzan states 
—that 1s, states where Aramaans ruled, a 
point which 1s almost cleatly shown m our 
authonities by the names of the pninces— 
m the old seats of civilsation of Central 
Syiia, we may disregaid those settled in 
the open country, smce they could have 
had little mfluence on history The only 
considerable Aramaan state which had 
for its home one of the centres of 
eivilsation ways Damascus 
this, the farthest from Assyiia 
of all those which we have 
mentioned, was the last to 
Le attacked by the Assyrians 

When Ashurnasirpal unde: took his Phoe- 
mcian expedition in 877 Bc, Amgq, the 
tableland extending north of the lake of 
Antioch as far as the spurs of the Taurus, 
wa» united under one government, the 
kingdom of Pat Thr 1s called in the 
Bible Padan-Aram, and 1 thetefore re- 
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Damasces 
Ruled by 
Arammaas 


garded as Aramezan, the document which 
so cally it bemg the late Puiestly C 
Nothmng more need be inferred from this 
than that the population here at a later 
was Aramean It doe» not scem 

probable that Aramzan princes ruled here 
i the time of Ashurnasirpal and that the 
kingdom wa~ therefore Aram@an, the 
names of the princes are indeed non- 
Semitic, therefore Hittite probably. so 
that we may sce mm ths state a product of 
the Hittite conquest We can determine 
from the Assynan inscriptions the names 
of several kings, these are, Lubarna or 
Inburna, in the time of Ashurnasirpal , 
then Sapalulme, Kalparunda, Lubarna IJ | 
who died 1n 833 Bc , under Shalmaneserl1 
Sur in 832 RC, and Sasi after 832 BC 
The centre of the state 15 Amq, with sts 
capital, Kmaha The whole state had 
hike all these products of the Hittite time, 
a feudal constitution based on the system. 
of cantons and tribes, the separate princes 
of which were mdependent ot subject, 
according to the power of the suzerain 
When, therefore subsequently, Tiglath- 
pileser appeared upon the scene, the princes 
ot the separate districts acted 
independently, and the hing. 
dom of Patin: apparently 
ended We find, therefore, in tts 
place the following separate states _Mar- 
ax, the present Matash , Gurgum Unki, 
ot Amg, the former capital of the kingdom , 
Sim’al, and Ia’udi, and they were gradu- 
ally annexed by Assyria 

The mbabitants of these countnes, 
whose king, weie as compared with the 
Assyrian kines merely large landownets, 
became in the meantime strongly tinged 
by Aramean influences, although this does 
not prove that the Aramaans were 1ulers 
Indeed, the names of the princes such as 
Panammu and Karal, are hardly Semitic , 
ani the only Semitic name, Azrua’u of 
Ta'udi, 15 probably not Aramaan, but 
Canaanite, and therefore belongs to the 
pre-Hittite stratum, the former have 
actual analogies in Cilictan proper names, 
and may therefore be Hittite On the 
other hand, the spread of the Aramazan 
language 1s noticeable, and the use of 
Aramaic end of alphabetic writmg begins 
It 15 also illustrative of the composition 
ot the population, and of the persistence 
of an old Canaanite stram, that even now 
Canaanite was written m the “ Phoem- 
cian” style, as 1s proved by a small frag- 
ment found a mile or two west of Senyirh 


the Kingdom 
of 
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The traces of the Aramxan scupt and 
Tineuage of this penod were derived from 
| excavation carned out in Senprli at Am 
“the capital of the small country Sam’: 
‘These documents were drawn up by 
}arrehab, the vassal of Tiglath-pileser IV 
the son of the Panammu mentioned by 
lnglath-pileser who dhe 1, according to his 
son 4 mscription, in 732 or 731. BC in the 
camp of Damascus, to which place he had 
tollovel the army 4 somewhat older 
monument comes from Gerjin a place five 
mies east of Senjirh and was ere-ted by 
Panimmu the elder, “ hing ” of the neigh- 
loumg district Ia’ud: The insemptions 
aie the most ancient tevis in Arama 
which we at ent possess and they 
slow by an unshille } employment of the 
language and the want of any unifoim 
orthography, that we have here the first 
attempts made m these regions at writing 
4rvamaic It follows from this that Ara- 
Matic was now spoken here and that 
Aramaans had established a domimon by 
pects Measures such as they could not 
ave founded by 1o1ce 
To the east of this district hes Aleppo, 
winch 18 not mentioned m the Assyrian 
inseniptions as the wat of a 


Aleppo 
separate state When Shu- 
a geaernte man ser IT came there on his 


first expedition against Damas 
cus m 8548 ¢ , he sacificed to Hadad but 
h tells us nothing as to the political 
position of the town, we might suppox 
thit at then had its own government, and 
was therefore a relic of the Caniantte- 
Hittite power In the Tell el-Amarna 
peuod we fn! in thn country the state 
of Nukhashshe, which had a constitution 
similar to that of Patim Its sucerain 
writes to Amenophts [li that his giand- 
father had been appointed by Thothmes 
Tit, he tumself was beng hard prewed 
by the Khatt: Azim, th» Amorite, speaks 
of lungs of Nukhashshe, the land was 
governed, therefore, by various cantonal 
Princes 

To the south of this, Hamath commands 
the country between the termtones of 
Aleppo and of Damascus _ In the Tell el- 
Amarna letters the towns N1, Katana, and 
A\adesh are named in its place We may 
see in the first two the most :mportant 
towns of the country, Apamea and 
or Emesa, or their rs They were 
occupied by a naanite and Hittite 
population, we have already become 
famihar with Kadesh as the home of the 


Khatt: nth tweltth century Hire toa 
Aramaans were unibk to mike 
conquests We therefore fin din the king 
dom of Hamath which svon attcnarus 
comprned the whok coumly a state 
with a mixed population of Cunaimtes ant 
Hittites Whon Shailmancser in 454 86 
marched agunst Damwcus among his 


alles an realty his vassals 
were Buidi and Itkhuli 
vam! king of Hamith [ike the 


other wast he broku away 
from Damaxus on the chine of Uynisty 
unier Hazael_ and appeats to hive jou 
Assyria since after that time po mon i 
h ardofHamith Wemect Hamith ayn 
under Tiglith-piicser TV as an Wsyuan 
vassal state but tater Sargon in the re 
beltion of La ubidi it lost tts indepen knee 
The terutory of Damascus the last 
great city towud the desert adjomed that 
of Hamith on thr south At the period 
of the Lol cl Amaune detters at) play 
no more important part thin Hamath 
although it is mentioncd as stil subject 
to the Fevptiiny Ht then. suddenly 
appears contemparancousty wath the ing 
dom of David as th scat of anotha 
kingdom which bid anscn danny te 
impotence of the greater nitions vom 
the vary first it was in the posscsston al 
Aramaans for the kings of Damiscis 
were Arama ins and this state alwivs 
«apressly designited as Aramaan this 
isthe only mstunce in which the Aramut its. 
gencrally speaking wore ever dala ato 
considerable state bascd on an old contre 
of cvilyation and in which we can speak 
of any encroachment of the Arameans 
on the political field of world history 
Damasius owed this adv. ntag. to ats 
situation which Keng protcted it tom 
th attacks of Assyvna On the other hand 
at lay the nearest of all the centres ot 
civilisation to the plains, and its im 
portance consisted thin as now in its 
pecuhar position as the starting point of the 
caravan route, eoeane the 
. Syrian desert. Damascus was 
Pitts City thy the cmporum of thr 
Arabian and Babylonian trade 
with Syriaand Palestine — It was therefore 
the great crty m Syna which was first 
exposed to the attachy of the Aramaans 
invading from the plains, and it thus fist 
fell into their hands Even among the [ell 
el-Amarna letters a short despatch to the 
Egyptian court speaks of a menacing ad- 
vance of Aramaan hordes, it 1s not char 
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from what place they came, but the writers 
must have been settled somewhere an 
Syrian terntory. The advance ol the 
Atameans and their successes in. this 
disinct are further proofs of the fact 
that to the south of Damascus in the 
time of Saul and David there was a 
small Aramman state in Soba, and also. 

stretching night up to Israclitish 
Geene ot termtory. the Mate of Geshur, 
Bentckeeat Where Absalom lived m banish- 

ment. Bul these states at- 
tamed no position of importance, nor 
sha they endme fer Jong. fas indeed 
a probable conjecture to associate the 
ise of Damasens under such cirenmstanccs, 
with als cecupation by the Aramedns, 
According to this view the compre of 
Damascus would rank fram first to Jast as 
a Ceation of the Aramexans. and may, 
from the standpomt of political develop- 
ment, be regarded as the locus of Aramevan 
lustory. 

‘The fist reterences to the empne are 
found in the Bible, Accordme to these, 
m the time of Selomen, Rezon, son ot 
Elvada, threw oft the yoke of Iny lord 
Hadad-veer, king of Zabalt, sewed Damas- 
cus, and thence, tke David trom Hebron, 
increased his power,  Zobah must thoy 
have been a centre of the Atamacans, who 
had pressed on against ayia. The oecupe- 
tion of Damascus would accordingly 
De the next stage mm then advance, as well 
ay then greatest success im this region. 
Rezon is said to have heen contmually 
at with Solomon, Gahlee and the 
distuct cast of Jordan are henceforth a 
constant abject” of contention between 
Damaseus and Ist ‘Lhe Bible mentions 
other kings of Damasens > the tradition 
Ws uncertain, however, and the names 
ate conn It ty mest probable that we 
have in them the next two kings, the first 
ot whont ts called by the Bible Hezton. 
and may well have been named Hasael ; 
he was followed by Lab-Rimmen. or 
The Rise | 28b-e1. but nothing beyond then 


























of names ty known, In the period 
atter then successor Bn-idri, 
Pamatess tie Benhadad of the Biblical 





nafrative, our accounts are more c s 
Damascus under him, about 885-844 Bc. 
comes into prominence as the leadme state 
in Sy. In the year 84 B.c. Bradn wos 
attacked by Shalmaneser U1. On this 
occasion the latte: enumerates the states 
dependent on Damascus, which had been 
forced to supply troops, as follows: 
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Hamath. [srael—under Anab, Mcab and 
Judah are included a. being dependent 
on Israel. and Edom, in its turn, dependent 
om Judah—the North Phenician states 
to the north of Gebal, Ammon, and 
Kae. ot Ciera, in fact a Ist of vassals 
which represents an empire such as cannot 
be shown to have eve existed there betore. 
‘The battle at Karkar did not result in any 
success for Shalmaneser. Equally irutless 
were the attempts m his next expeditions 
to defi at this vanguard of Syria. So Jong 
ay Damascus was not subdued, Asn 
could not get a firm footing there. While 
ths was the case, 1t was impossible for any 
stales in those regions to side with Asya, 
even it they wished to, for they were always 
exposed to the attack of Damascus so 
soon as the Assyuan anny was withdrawn, 
We can trace this fact im the history of 
Ivael. The rssue now always turns on the 
question whether Assyria or Damascus 
should be supported : and this question 
continued to influence the policy of the 
smaller states until Damascus was taken 
by Tiglath-pileser. 
We must regard the mereased power of 
Damascus, which a now it notice, as 
due to Ru-dri. Even m later 
we isan! veary he and iy sucecssor 
Hasacl were taken by the 
Israelites as types of the gicat- 
ness of Damascus, Amos (1. 4) mentions 
the palaces of Ben-hadad as signs of the 
flourshing power of the state. which then 
for the last time was mterfenng in the 
bastory of Israel. Damascus ts not alluded 
tu betere Shahmanesetr. But we may, 
perhaps, gather from the silence of Ashur- 
nasupal on his way to Patio. and from 
the road which he then took, that the 
empire of Bird alicady existed at that 
time, and that the Assyrians avoided any 
colhsion with it. For this reason he did 
not extend hts movements beyond Patim, 
and did not march further southward into 
Pheemeia: with the exception of Arvad 
he mentions no tributary Pheenician 
states, beyond a few which Shalmaneser 
does not enumerate as vassals of Damascus. 
Itas powuble that here also a critical state 
of afiair. may have existed. In any case 
he avoided an attack on the hinterland 
or even a demand for tribute trom it; 
this may account also for his silence as 
to Israel—then, perhaps, under Omea— 
which wa tributary to Damascus, while 
‘Tyre, for example, pays tribute to Assytia 
The Bible tells us—in 2 Kings vin.— 











of the duathof Bir 1dr 
mone of the narratives 
ot the prophet Flisha 
bat m a way which 
does not make it cleat 
what part his successor 
Haza | played m the 
matter This change 
of monarchy 18 clearly je 
connected with the fall 
of the, hous. of Omn 
that 1s of the great 
Yihve movement in 
fvaeland Judah which 
had bought Jehu to 
the throne Since Jehu 
qquchly submitted to 
Aovna it may hk HIITITS HIBROGLYPHS FROM ALEPPO 
conlude 1 that Assyria ‘As untranslated saecriptioa representing 4 distinct Hittite dialect 
bat a hand in the revolution which she Hac! now stands alone and while the 
{stercain the hope of weakeninganencmy — Assynins fad always hitherto: been a 
puscd thes ads ncedthns 
time npht into Me fate 
tory of Damascus itycll 
ind Hiazadl was tore | 
to defund hinsel6 an the 
capitil Fhe otharstrang 
phices were naturally nat 
captured Shahnancser 
was oblycd to content 
brs Howith laying waste 
the open country om 
the truco Assyriin 
fashion The cxpedition ot 
80 nc met with equally 
small success and atts 
that Assyria renounced 
for the time uny further 
forts t hh het coal 








AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN HIRROGLYPHS 
‘This Carchemsh inseription Luke allother Hittite inscriptions has not bean deciphered 


she could not subdue in the ficld Hivael A disastrons time now dined for th 





my abo perhaps have 
courted Assyria in order 
to secure his throne but 
s>soon ay he was king of 
Damascuy Iny interests 
demandid resistance to 
Assyrta and an attempt 
to recover hiy old power 
We therefore find hin 
atone, m 842 BC at 
war with Shalmine«r 
But a vast difference 5 
now perecptible which 
show, how Assyrian 
thplomacy had curd 
out ity tak  Whik 
under Bir-idra the 
vassal prnas were - 

alweys mentioned, HITTITE INSCRIPTION IN HIGH RELIEF FROM CAKCHEMISH 
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states—Israel among the number—whach 
meanwhile had jomed Assyna, for Hazael 
began to subjugate them once more. 
Their position was the more unenviable, 
since a renewal of submission to their 
old lord imphed a defectron from the new 
lord, whove vengeance was then to be 
dreaded They were thus placed between 
Iaract two fires  Israeltte his! 
Between SHOWS us the distress to whi 
‘Two Fires this state was reduced, and the 
Bible has preserved the recol- 
lection of it when it makes Elisha bewail 
the evd which Hazacl would bring upon 
Tsrael 
The successor of Hazael must have 
been Man, who 1s familiar to us from the 
insciiptions of Adad-mran III, the 
Bible m_ 2 Kings xm 25, appears to 
mention fim also under the name Ben- 
hadad He had been again attached hy 
Assyria, and had submitted after a 
siege of Damascus Through this the 
other vassals of Assyna at least enjoyed 
peace, among them Israel The decadence 
of the Assyrian power after Adad-niraii 
had once more given Damascus a free 
hand In 773 we have evidence of a new 
expedition under Shalmaneser III . then 
nothmg more transpires as to Damascus 
until Tiglath-pileser 1V appears to resume 
and to conclude the strugele 
We must see the successor of Man in 
‘lab-el, whom the Bible, m Isaiah vn 6, 
names as the father of Rezon, nothing 
further 1. known of him With his son 
and successor, Rezon, we have once more 
additional sources of information We 
find him, in 738 BC, on the first appear- 
ance of Tiglath-pileser IV, shll among 
the tnbute payer, But soon afterwards 
he revolted, and at the same time, 
contriving the rebelhon i Samaria, whic! 
caused the fall of Pekahiah, the son of 
Manahem, who was loyal to Assyna he 
1aised his partisan Pekah to the throne 
We then find the two together in 735 BC 
Finat before the gates of Jerusalem 
Sebjugation (Isa vn) attempting to over- 
of Syria throm Abas, ano _sinend to 
syria, and hoped with its 


aid to gain Israel But m the next 
year Tiglath-pileser appeared in Palestine, 
subjugated stra, overthrew Pehah in 


Samana m 733 BC, and besieged and 
captured Damascus m 732 Bc Rezon 
lost hus throne and his hfe, and 
Damascus became an Assynan province 
This virtually completed the subjuga- 
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tion of Syna, since no further reststance 
of a serous nature was ble. The 
rebellion of Ta’ubrdi of Hamath, which 
Assyria, was 
Sargon. Syna after 
Assynan governors, 
or feudal lords, who were unable to follow 
out any mdependent pohcy of ther 
own 


There never was a Synan crvilsation in 
the sense m which we speak of a Baby- 
Jonian or Egyptian culture History has 
shown us how Syna, lying between the 
two great zones of civilisation, was almost 
always subject to their influence Such 
investigations, as was the case with 

tical history, present far greater 
difficulties than in the region of the 
Euphratean empires, since a system of 
petty states has always prevailed in Syria, 
which renders it hard for the historian to 
adopt a comprehensive view, even if he 
were sufficiently acquamted with the 
details Here, therefore, we must 

content ourselves fot the present with ascer 
taining isolated facts of which chance has 
informed us At the same time we possess 
im the monuments on Syrian 
soil the productions of a civil- 
isation the history of which 15. 
only beginning to be revealed 
tous The explorer looks with longing eyes 
at the so-called “ Hittite” Inerogivphs, m 
which an increasing number of inscriptions 
are bemg tound The materials are as yet, 
comparatively speaking, insufficient’ to 
furnish a key to their decipherment, which 
@ more copious supply of specimens or the 
discovery of a lengthy bilingual inscrip- 
tion may reveal im the future We can 
demonstrate that the system of writing 
employs the came fundamental nottons as 
the cuneiform characters and the hiero- 
glyphs, the main pmnciple being the 
employment of separate signs for the 
sy! and for ordinary ideas, but a 
simple conjecture might have deduced that 
from the mere number of the written char- 
acters Only their outward forms, there- 
fore, are clear to us as yet, and these show, 
apart from thew shape, a fundamental 
distinction from those of Egypt and 
Babylor While the Egyptians or 


‘That is Still 


nia 
Babylomans scratch or cut the wnting 
anto the maternal, the greater number of 
the Hittite mscnptions which we at 
present possess are executed in high relief 
upon the stone It 23 idle to speculate 
as to the origin of this custom from the 
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comparatively late documents which have 
been found on a foreign soil, but, since 
the messed cuneiform writing 1s the 
duction of what was onginally scratched 
or impressed on clay, the reverse usage 
must point to a different ongin It 1s, 
mdeed, a point to be considered that we 
have as yet to do only with monuments 
eagraved with this hierogly phic character , 
stmple documents, corresponding to the 
Babylonian clay tablets and om written 
papers, with which the writmg ongmated, 
are wantmg, for the tablets found at 
Boghaz Ko, including the native Hittite 
texts, without excep- 
tion employ — the 
Babvioman s ylla- 
bary ‘It 15 worthy 
of mote that the 
stvle of the older 
Alam@an —sanscirp- 
ttons on Sytan soil 
meets us im those of 
the eighth ccntury, 
while, on the other 
hand, the oldest in- 
scription found on 
Canaanite soill—the 
stele of King Mcsha, 
of Moab, ey con- 
temporary of Omn— 
15 scratched upon the 
stone. If we ate to 
Tecogmise in the latter 
the imfluence of 
Babylonia and 
Assyria, “it 15 cleat 
that the Hittite 
custom continued to 
operate im a district 
once occupied by the 
Kheta, As we have 
already stated, the J ida 
tablets discovered at iaserpuca 
Koi will sus ends Beate 
probably furmsh us with evidence on 
which we may decide the disputed 
bbe as to the ongin and date of 
¢ hieroglyphic inscriptions, which are 
usually regarded as products of the Hittite 
civibsation 
Granted that the Hittite culture exer- 
cased an influence which for a time matched 
that of the other bank of the Euphrates, 
thts will have shown itself in many achieve- 
ments of civised life which are as yet 
to us. We possess perhaps an 
uy it testimony of this in the msna 
of was distinguished by 



















eraish, whi 


THE MOABITE STONE 
inog 


iscrptoss are im bigh relief 









the Assyrrans from them national one — It 
ts not, indeed. established whether that 
was a weight adopted fiom the Hittites 
But af such. was the case, thts one would 
mdcate a far-reaching influence of the 
Hittite spimt upon trade and busines, 
transactions , and indeed evcn on the con- 
ditions of the tenure of the sol From this 
it would result that not only a dommant 
section of the Syrian population repte- 
sented the Hittite strain, but that in realty 
a population had developed which pre: 
served its national characteristics, and 
under the changed conditions of lite in thet 
new home continue t 
to develop inde 
pendently tan ait 
which cuted: there 
only for the powerful 
and ruling classes, 
and was fostered for 
them alone, bad 
comparatively little 
fo do with = the 
subotdimate sections 
of the people, the 
universal adoption 
and recognition even 
Dy the Jater Assynan 
rulers of the Hittite 
weights and measuies 
show that the popula 
tion of Syria im all ity. 
Classes must have 
Teen Hittite, or per 
meated with Flittite 
customs — This would 
besides tally in every 
respect with what we 
an as yet able to 
ascertain as to the 
religious conditions 
We have not regarde 1 
the oldest the conquest by the 
Khatti as the fist 
appearance of “ Hittite” peoples in Syria, 
and we may assume that, both with them 
and after them, other kindred nations 
settled there The conquest of Syria, 
evidence of which we begin to see in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, was one undertaken 
by a great state, which had its seat and 
ie central pomt of its civilsation and 
pas in Asia Minor It thus differed 
ittle from the Assynan conquest two 
centuries later ; Just as this did not give 
Syna_an Assyrian population, so that of 
the Kheta, or Khatti, did not make the 
country “ Khattian” down to the plain of 
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the Orontes. The actual result was only 
amnlitary occunation of the country and sts 
ampoverisnment by officials. If, therefore, 
we may conclude that the popniation even 
of the ninth and later centuries BC con- 
tamed an admuxture of the earher Hittite 
elements, we must equally see mm it the 
result of occurrences which preceded and 
Hittite _‘{Ollowed the conquest Out of 
the countless waves of this great 
fa Syria TMUgration that of the Khattr 
represents only one, possibly the 
most far-reaching in its effects, but pot 
for that reason the most lasting Similar 
migrations of homogeneous tribes which 
mundated the empire of the Khatt1 in its 
onginal home, and gave it a new popula- 
tion, must have also affected the Syrian 
conquests of the Khattt So soon asa 
foreign power ceased to hold in subjection 
the separate countries which were ruled 
by their native pnnces or governors, the 
result immediately followed that these 
hitherto dependent countries constituted 
40 many smail “ kingdoms ” which waged 
war with each other The result of the 
Khatti conquest was a “‘ Hitticising” of the 
country im so far as the country was 
open to the advancing tribes 
The same conditions prevailed when 
the Arameans a httle later advanced 
from the south The result of this contest 
between the two great movements which 
here crossed each other's path was a popu- 
‘ation mainly 
Aramean in the 
south, a mrxed 
population in the 
centre, and a 
predominantly 
Hittite one in the 
north It was 
oiganised in sepa- 
Tate petty states, 
which remained 
sndependent until 
conquered by As- 
syria, a power as 
strong as that of 





Babylonian aviksation _—All, therefore, 
that we possess of the productions of 
“ Hittite ” art » very mde. Of course, 
an wnimportant provincial town like 
Sam’al, or Senprh, to which we owe the 
oldest sculptures, cannot be led as 
determining the extent of Hittite achieve- 
ments on Synan soil 
We may expect to find a genumne Syro- 
Hittite art m Carchenush, which remained 
for the Jongest penod the most flounshin; 
seat of the Hyttites. Indeed, a laree 
number of monuments have been dis- 
covered there, but not sufficient to enabk 
us to Be a final judgment upon Hittite. 
art jose brought to Europe are for the 
most part ents on which all that 15 
preserved 1s the inscnpticn , other sculp- 
tured slabs were not removed from thr 
mound durng the excavations on thi. 
site, and they are still to be seen above 
the sol. They include representations ot 
two Hittite gods, the figuie 
Bredowe of of a Hittite goddess, and 
the hke We can summarise 
briefly the productions of 
Aramewan skill” The only specimens, 
deed, to be convidered are the sulp- 
tures of the last period of Sam‘al- 
Senprh, the statue of the god Hadad, 
the statue of Panammu, and the rehiets 
of the palace erected by his son Bar-sur 
Just as the execution of the writing m 
hugh rehef umtates that of the Hittites 
here agam hardly 
anything onginal 
ys to be found 
If at were not 
that Aramaic n- 
scriptions are cut 
on them they 
would be included 
with the rest as 
merel; Hittite 
We have httle 
else that 1s 
Aramean , noth 
ing actually trom 
a soil which was 


the Khattt. more purely Ara 

Such conditions mzan than the 
could not develop San'al of the 
any true Syro- eghth century 
Mitte — culture. LSE Nal alse yale Booey ca The Aramzans 
The state of Bemis * ™ oe display but small 


things was too precanous, and revolu- 
tions followed tco rapidly to allow any- 
thing har to the Syrian soil to be 
formed which might be compared with the 
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capacity to Broduce independent results in 
culture and intellectual achievements 
Just as the Arab lived on the powers 
of Byzantrum and Persa, so thev led 


on those of the Babylontans, Assyrians 
and Hittites. 

Senyich, the only ruined place in Syria 
which has hitherto been thoroughly 
excavated, has given us information as 
to the architecture, since it has trans- 
mitted to us the form o: a midgal, or 
castle This, from being the centre and 
p'ace of refuge of an onginally o) 
settlement, became later the nucleus 
of a walled city The influence of Babylon 
1s noticeable in the choice of brick as the 
building material It would be seematuie 
to form from this one building an: 
opinion of the construction of the neh 
end ful Syrian towns, the different 
centres of civilisation Carchemish or Hicra- 
polis, Aleppo, Hamath, Damascus, etc 

It would be still more rash to attempt 
to formulate the Aramzan ideas of fa'th 
and religion A few names of deities in 
later tradition comprise nearly all that 
could serve as a basis for such speculation 
The Aramzan characteristics are most 
strongly marked in Southern Syria, owing 
to the comparatively weaker influeace of 
the Hittites, which the old Canaanite 
life of the second Semitic migration had 
successfully resisted The ideas of 
Canaamites and Arameans may, indeed 





A HITTITE CASTLE IN 
A reconstractoa, from remess at Senurl) Northern Syna of a bock castle of the Syro-Hitttes 
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be assumed with some probabihty to have 
been onginally identical, and the question 
1s mainly one of different names for 
similar religious conceptions = Thuy in 
view of the traditions of a time which 
had no longet any comprehcnsion of the 
old stratihcation of the propks and thar 
different characteristics we are hardly 
m2 position to singk out anything 
pecuharly Aramaan lf even at th 
period of the eighth centurv nc, traces of 
the Canaanite Janguage can be proved to 
have existed in the district of Senjirle we 
must also regard the few names of yods in 
the inscriptions found there as a Cana mite, 
and therefore pru-Aramaan, inhcrtanc 

which way not afficted by the inter 

medtate 1ule of the Hittites At the sim 

timc, it 15 of course to be remembaic) 
that foreign influence must have mal 

iteelf felt im great contics of cultun 
sooner than im remote provincial towns 
Thus the divine name Et 1s clearly common 
to Canaamtes and Aramaans Re kib 1s 
onginally Canaanite, ani 4 found in 
Southern Judah Only Hadad, whose cult 
1s proved to have been the most importa it 
m Damascus, may be Aramaan, hy 
Canaanite name was Ramman o1 Riminon, 
the god of weather and fertility 
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TH strp of land which 1s bounded by 
the Syrian desert and the chan of 
Antilebanus on the east, and by the Medi. 
terranean on the west, has never been the 
home of a great umfied kingdom Being 
chiefly mountainous and mtersected by 
the two streams which mse in the cnt 
and are of no importance for communtca- 
tion the Orontes from south to north, 
and the Jordan from noith to south, it 
was never able to advance far beyond the 
cantonal system natuial to nghlands and 
was always hindered by the system of 
petty states The sea, indeed, aftorded 
a natural high-road of commerce for the 
towns on the coast , but these lached the 
hinterland, which would have offered the 
requisite territory for a larger population 
bent on developing a higher civihsation. 
They were thus prompted from the first 
to ‘extend their power beyond the 
sea, and the ie so pace they 
were hat pressed im _ the 
Te Neel reat by a succession of new 
Expansion 224 still uncivilsed naticns 
The country, in consequence 
of its sttuation between the two grcat 
civihsed states on the Euphrates and the 
Nile, must have been a natural goal for the 
efforts at expansion made by both nations 
long before we have any record of it The 
history of these regions varies according 
to the power, whether Babylomian-Assynan 
or Egyptian. to which they were subject 
The ever-recurring spectacle, which has 
continued from the Hellenistic penod 
through the Middle Ages down to our 
own time, 1s due to the position of the 
country and its configuration, which pre- 
vents the formation of a large state 
Accordingly in the millennia of the 
development’ and full expansion of the 
Sumerian and of the contemporary Egyp- 
tian civihsations a population was settled 
there which was probably of mixed origm 
That there was a pre-Semitic element 
is certan. We cannot say that the 
pre-Semitic Palestimians were connected 
by lonship with the Sumenans. It 1s most 
amprobable that the Sumenan race ever 


extended ttseli west of the Mesopotamian 
valley And the pre-Semitic ek meats in 
Palestine are quite different tom the prc. 
Semitic elements in Mesopotamia There 
ate elements in the Semitic cultines ot 
both Pakstine and Mesopotanna which 
must be put down (o the pre-Scnutie im 
Natere of Habitants of these lands but 
aeeitenie MheHeas an Mesopotamia thes 
Tnfleences CH Ments are evidently of Sue 
metian ongin im Palestine they, 
ate to be ascuitid to the olde inhabitants. 
of the Mediterrancan basin whose wto 
be found in Spam in Taly im Giceee and 
probably ako in the Egyptian data and 
the Northern Afiican hittoril the shot 
dath dohichocephahe race, which ts collec- 
trvely known to us new as * Meditera- 
man” It a to thy race that the chs- 
tinctivery “ Canaanitish ” Clements im the 
Semitic cultun ot Palestime must iv 
ascribed , im Palestine, asin Crete sacied 
stones and groves were senctated and 
modern British atcheological labour has 
made it very probable that thes elements 
of rehgion aie in Crete of pre-Hellenw, in 
Palestine of prc-Semitic, origin Jhis 
but a cursory ieference to a revolulionary 
theory, which considerations of spare 
forbid us to aborate further here 
Eventually, the Semites, whom wy find ny 
the earliest ages of Egy ptian history scttled 
in the Smaitic peninsula and posstbly also 
in the highlands of Southern Palestine, 
pressed northwards, and supplanted 1n 
Palestine and Mesopotamia the oldcr im- 
habitants Henceforward Semitised (a- 
naan, connected by kinship with the ruling 
people in Babylonia, was subject to its 
influence and acknowledged its 






Migration sovercignty alternately with 
to Palestise that Of Leypt Just as all 


subsequent Semite migrations 
probably brought to Pakstine a new 
stratum of population, so the first of them, 
the Semitic Babylonians, may have dis- 
charged there some portion of its tribes 
Even if this stratum of the population 1s 
more tangible for us, since it 15 historical 
m Babyloma at least, and 1f we can 
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therefore see traces of it later m Phameaa, 
mm much that strikes us as Babyloman, 
yet we know nothing of any tribes which 
pushed on from the north toward Phoemma ; 
‘we are still without detailed accounts of 
the civihsatron of Asia Minor at this early 
period 

The rcal history of Canaan and Palestme 


begins for us with the immigraticn of the 
The new inhabitants eve nations 
Ceansaite Tally devel them: 

Growp there, and on the soil of that 


land sustaincd the part they 
played m the world’s history Smce during 
this time Canaan in its peculiar way was 
comparatively mdependent, we term this 
group, which alun* has given a certain 
importance to the country, the Canaanite 
We have assumed that this migration led 
also to the occupation of othe: countries— 
at Babyloma, and thus of the whole 
Euphrates valley—and not mpossibly in- 
fluenced early Egypt In Canaan and 
Palestine we can distingursh two sections 
of thr, immugration—an older one, which, 
already settled at the time when ow 
sources of information are more comous, 
had long been in session of the 
towns, especially of the seaports; and a 
younger one, which at this very time was 
on the pomt of conquerms the country. 
‘The tormer 19 called the Phoenician, after 
its chief representatives , the second, in 
conformity with the Bible and the Tell 
el-Amarmna letters the Hebraic group. 
While therefore we understand by the 
forme: almost all the tnbes which immi- 
grated first, and ly settled im the 
towns and on the sea coast, the latter 
comprises the section which the documents 
at our disposal distinguish as still migrating 
and conquering, and thus o to and 
at war with the former ¢ best known 
of these are the tnbes which the Israelite 
national confederation compnsed, the 


Moabites, Ammonites, | oi Eecmntes 
., ‘spoke, on the w! 
ine ai came inguage but the dis- 


tinction between the two 
Confederation vain groups 1s noticeable by 
differences of dialect It 1s not improbable 
that the red-headed Amontes weie not of 
true Semitx omgin, but were Berbers, or 
Tibyans, from Afnca, possibly ultimately, 
hike some of the tans, of “ prato- 
‘Semitic ” affinities y then represent a 
third element m the land—the Lil ou 
Kabyle—as distinct both from that of 
the Mediterranean and the Semitic 
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Our present task 1% to treat the elder of 
the two Semitic groups, the settled group, 
to our accouats. This contams, 
first foremost, the inhabitants of 
the towns on the coast, the Pheentcians, 
as they were called by the Greeks They 
smmugtatedinto Canaan probably before the 
muddle of the third millennium, B.C, and 
overran the country at first, until, pushed 
on by the masses followmg after them, 
they established themselves in the man- 
time district The kindred tnbes which 
pressed on after them are the Canaanites 
of the Bible, whom we then find, at the 
time of the Hebrews, in the towns of the 
mtenor, and of whom we hear nothing 
eacept thei struggle with the ‘‘ Hebrews " 
immigrating “ Phoenicians” were 
naturally not a people under a uniform 
government and rule, but tribes which 
usually pressed forward sndependently, 
swept on by the general stream, push- 
mg and being pushed, until the sur- 
viving fragment of them finally found in 
some place rest and settlements There 
they distributed themselves among the 
various focused tomm, te the distnets 
mg under ther protection. 
Pamala ‘Thus they were not the founders 
of these towns, but took over 
People what had been already achieved 
by the earlier population Their destames 
were those of settled nations. They 
entered mto alliances with each other 
when ther method of a brought them 
together, separate: when it kept 
them aloof jeniclans proper are 
a settled people, and, as such, a product 
of the conditions which had forced them 
to settle Permanently. Their individual 
groups did not migrate as compact umts, 
and it was not until the new homes were 
reached that these combinations were 
‘ore can distinguish some of these 
lecan some 5 
taking them from north to south winch 
correspond in their main features to the 
amportant towns The most 
of the Phoenician states proper 1s 
The towns lymg to the north certainly 
to it, Its exact site 1s known, 
and to the present day retains its name, 
Ruad. The town was situated on an sland, 
as are Sidon and Tyre. As we go further 
towards the south, we come on Gebal, 
or Byblos, the modern Jebel, built on the 
mainland, with the cult and temple of the 
‘ Ba’alat of Gebal” Tlus town alrea’ 
existed before 2000 BC, when it + 
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known to the Egyptians at the beginning of 
the twelfth dynasty as Kapuna, 2 name 
which it always m Egyptian 
South of this comes Beirut, a separate 
at the Tell el-Amarna period. 
afterwards usually yorned to Gebal , it 1s 
never mentioned by the Assynans Then 
comes Sidon, also onginally situated on an 
land. Its chnef cult was that of Astarte, 
and it contamed the acknowledged national 
sanctuary of the Pheenictan tribes Finally, 
the most southern state, Tyre, passewsed 
the sanctuary of Melkart, Melek-laryat, 
King of the aty” who was afterward, 
unported by the Tyran. mto Greece as 
Mehkertes of Cormth More of the coast 
was also originally m the possession of 
\undred tnbes, these, however, either 
did not, or could not, joun the Phoenician 
tnbal league Even in the Tell el-Amarna 
yeriod we find mdependent princes there 
whom we must call, according to the 
Bibhcal designation, “Canaanite,” But 
then these towns, so far as they did not 
lelong to Tyre, hhe 4kno, Dor, and Jaffa 
were occupied by the Phulistmnes, who 
were not ot Semitic race at alls but 
in immigrants from 
abet ; i ae the “Bean Ther connection 
Princes With the Phoenician leagne was 
ia. thats thas once for all frustiated 
o t larger states belonged the 
veparate small towns These, in part 
originally occupied by portions of the 
‘tribes which conquered the chiet towns, 
tn part subdued in the natural course of 
affairs or force, had been compelled to 
jom them ny of these may occasionally 
have had their “ king,” or some other form 
cf self-government, though they never 

attained any importance 
Of the four states of Arvad, Gebal, 
Sidon, and Tyre, not one ever extended its 
dominion beyond its own coast tersstory , 
thus their position was quite small, or 
even insignificant The most mffuential 
of the four were Tyre and Sidon, and they 
were ¢ juently always rivals This 
uvalry led for a tong period to the sub- 
jection of the one by the other—the kang: 
dom of the “ Sidonians,” with its capital, 
Tyre A umon of all the Phoenicians, or 
ee the subjugation of the hinterland, 
is never accomplished never was 

n emprre of al! Phoenicia 
‘Only Sidon and Tyre attained any im- 
ttance in the world’s history, while the 
0 northern states sank more and more 
the background We must not over- 





estimate however the importance of the 
former, it was ther reputation whith 
made them unent Im comparison 
with the other two, rather than a con 
ly powerful position They owe 
this reputation to the fact that precnely at 
the time when they appeat on the horizon 
of the west—that 1s. when they came 
mto touch with the Grechs 
ef Siaoa the Sidoman empue of Tyr 
aad Tyre ¥2* JD existence, which was mn 
reality somewhat suy cnor to the 
other Thus the name of the Sidontans 
and Tytans 15 promment after the nth 
and eighth centuries Two oa three 
centuries previously there was not the 
test trace to fe observed of it In the 
Tell el-Amarna letters im the fiternth 
century they are all equally petty, Sidon. 
and Tyre perhaps moie so than Gebal 
and ali althe threatened by the Amorites, 
who had then aheady occupwd Atvad 
Sidon must, however have occupied 
@ peculiar powtion Lhe = Phanicaans | 
weie deugnated by the newhbourng 
peoples, ay by the Israclites by the calle 
tive name of Sidomany and at 15 proved 
that they must have so called themselves 
since the same appellation as found among 
the Greeks of the oldest period in Homer 
and the kings of the united kingdom of 
Tyre and Sidon bore the ttle ing of 
the Stdomany” This does not imply 
merely the inhalutants of Sidon, but the 
entir¢ people, so far ay 1 was then @ 
coherent whole = That designation shows 
that Sidon must have assumed a command: 
ing position, which, in confomuty with 
these conditions, can have bein only that 
of a universally acknowledged federal 
sanctuary This position ss clearly demon 
strated in the veneration which was shown 
to the sanctuary of Sidon, the famon» 
temple of Astarte , 1t was for the Phoent- 
«ians somewhat the same as Delos on 
Dodona was for Greek races ‘This did not 
lead to any pohtical supremacy any more 
mr: tl in Greece the common 
‘sees* devotion of certain states to 
ef Sidon 2 Certaim deity meant the re- 
cognition by them all of any 
poktical supremacy of the state m who 
termtory the common sanctuary lay On 
the contrary, the only case of a permancnt 
subjugation of a considerable tract of the 
coast, which we shall have to notice, 
onginated with Tyre 
The accounts of the earliest times 
are more than scanty The traditions 
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concerning Sargon of Agade and his western 
conquests at the beginning of the third 
millennium, though they have come 
down to us in documents of a late date, are 
robably trustworthy so far as they record 
fis conquest of the Palestinian coast, and 
are evidence of Babylonian influence in 
that region. We have merely a few state- 
ments of the Sumerian patesi Gudea as to 
the intercourse of hts country with 
the West. We require to realise the 
significance of this influence not less 
than that of the succeeding 
riod, and must not judge 
it by the paucity of such 
records. Even then it is 
possible that ships put out 
to sea from the settle. 
ments which afterwards the + 
Phoenicians occupied, and ‘ 
were the medium of inter- 
course with the West. The 
nameless inhabitants of this 
coast may even then have 
distributéd the products 
of Babylonian civilisation 
to the rising peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean, 
‘A change in the situa- 
tion was later produced 
by the immigration, which 
made the Pheenicians and 
their congeners lords of the 
land, It may have been 
this same immigration that 
brought Babylonia and 
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PRGINICIAN TOMB OF EGYPTIAN 
‘A Phanician adaptation at Arvad of tombe at 
stories, with chambers for the bodiex. Prom 


fees 3 
ONE OF THE PHGINICIAN STATES 
‘The most northerly of the four Phoenician states was Arvad, now known as Ruad. It was situated oa an island, 


t also into the hands of Semitic 
“Canaanites,” in Egypt called the 
“‘Hyksos.”" Thus during this period the 
bond of union with the great civilised 
country on the Euphrates had been drawn 
closer ; on the other hand, intercourse was 
maintained with their kinsfolk in Egypt. 
It is thus intelligible how the influence of 
this connection meets us later in the 
civilismg effects of the Tell el-Amarna 
period, and how the Palestinian chiefs, 
when subject to Egyptian rule, exchanged 
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Memphis it contained several 
‘A reconstruction by Eraest Reaan. 
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with the Pharaoh letters wntten m 
cunesform characters. 

While the “Canaanite” rule in Baby- 
lama was being ended by the Kasutes, 
Eeypt was in revolt against the barbarian 
Hy’ » and the revival of sperity 
induced the Pharaobs to turn ther atten- 
tion to Palestine, which the Kassites, who 
inet the ‘oppesttioa of the bands pressing 
jorward mn Asia Mmoz, had been 
obliged to leave to its fate Phere now 
begins the penod of the Egvptian rule 
which was founded by the hing, of the 
eighteenth dynasty, notably Thothme, 
11E, and lasted for a long time 

Unde: bis successors, Amenophiy II! 


attitude towards There are letter, 
from ail the places tl ar tar as the 
southere frontier of the country All 
these letters are written in cunerforin, 
and com; in a language wloch may 
be deseribed ay Babylonian adapted to 
Pheen:cian, a imgua trama which em 
ployed the Babyloman vocabulay but 
often modelled it on the laws of Phorné tan, 
and constructed new Jorms, particularly 
m the conjugation ot the seth which W 
very distinrt trom the Baby'oman 

We are now concerned chiefly with those 
states only—among the numlar te, 1 
scoted in the letters —which he to the west 
of Lebanon and turthe: to the senth an the 
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PHCENICIAN TOMBS AT ARVAD AFTER CHALDAAN MODELS 


Toppuaite pages ibe above was obcumsed 
and IV, we have in the Teil el-Amarna 
letters the most trustworthy document» 
ay to the condition of Palestine under 
the Egyptian rule, and we can by their 
aid picture to oufselves the state of the 
country in the second millennium, the 
era mto which the immngration of the 
second, or Hebrew, group of the Canaamte 

iuon falls We possess some 300 
of such letters, which were sent by ces: 
of Syria and Palestine to the Pharaoh or 
tekolged the ieyptan ues 
acl suzeramty, 
ate represented in the collection The 
Most northern country, corresponding to 
the distnct of Aleppo, 1 Nukhashalu, 
which mamtamed a very mdependent 





at Arvad, with the Chaldseanrouad tower and cupola Like thepictares 
the offcial Preach mussion to Phesmcia under Ervest Reoan i 16, 


terntory of the subsequent kingdom of 
Isracl =We will begin with the most 
important, the Pheniuian Thew states 
hike the whole land, were governed by thes 
own native princes, unde: the sanction 
of the Pharaoh No actual Egyptian 
admumstrator, on the model of the 
Assynan provinces weie appointed = We 
may best vall the established system an 
Egyptian “protectorate,” as that will 
serve to grve a picture of the local mdz 
pendence controlled by Egypuan resick nts 
and subject to state service which pre- 
vailed under the Pharaohs m the outlying 
lands of their empire 

The most northerly Phomcan town, 
Arvad, precisely at thr. time fell into the 
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hands of a prince named Aziru, advancmg 
from the hinterland He 1s deseribed as an 
Amorite pa nse determined ie entire 

icy in Northern Phoenicia for, 
Trssatisfed with Arvad, he Sianced 
furthe: toward the south where the nearest 
state was Gebal—then the only one of 
any considerable extent—and conquered 
an the intenand Cag of fhe Beka ee 
such as Tump, perhay lehopolss- 
and further to The marth, Ni Heextended 
his territory northward as far as that of 
Nukhashshi His career proves that we 
have to do with all the phenomena of a 
feudal state, and one without a strong 
supenor lord The Pharaoh in 
deed does not admt any obhga- 
thon to secure tranqunllty m the 
country His vassals have the 
night of declarmg wai, and only 
when they declare themselves 
mdependent, or throw themselves 
into the arms of another gieat 
power, or are suspected of so 
doing 1 there any excuse for 
taking active measures agamst 
them Accordingly we find con- 
tinual wars waged by one neigh- 
bournng prince against another, 
and each one tnes to make the 
court consider his opponent dis- 
loyal Suspicions thrown on the 
loyalty of others, and assurances 
of their own fidelity, with protests 
against the accusations of the 
others and requests for support 
agaimst them—such matters com- 
pose the contents of the letters 

Aanu was a prince of tribes which 
first conquered the land, and so 
belonged to the later stratum of 
the great Canaanite mmmugration 
and thus stood m natural opposi- 
tin to the mbhabitants already perma- 
nently settled These Jatter we described 
as Phwnician fiom then oldest and most 
powerful 1epresentatives , the former, as 
Hebrew, for, as m the Old Testament, 
‘ Hebrews ” 1s the designation of the first 
tribes who immugrated living in the open 
country and aspiring to the sion of 
the towns That the Hebrews are the 
same as the tnbes called mm the letters of 
the Egyptian national archives “ Khabin ” 
1s doubtful, since the mitial guttural 1s 
quite distinct in the two words, but 15 by 
no means impossible 

Aziru, ads ancing southward from Arvad. 
and conquering two or three small towns, 
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ASTARTE 
‘The goddess of Sidon 


them Arka, ruled of their 

own, which lay on his bed sigees bet to 
great straits the terntory of Gebal, whence 
the prince, Rib-Adda, sent letter after 
letter to the Egyptian court asking for help 
Surnur, or Sumyra, a town on the coast north 
of Gebal and belonging to at, was captured, 
and Aziru invested Gebal itself without the 
Pharaoh’s mntervention _Rib-Adda went 
to Beirut to obtain assistance, and thus 
lost his throne to his brother, who did not 
relinquish it Azru then advanced 
still further , was indeed the ultrmate 
cause of all the disorders in that country 
At last, however, he was forced to appear 
at the court to answer for himself, 
and was kept under arrest We 
Possess a letter of condolence sent 
tohim in by one of his loyal 
followers, which must have been 
mtercepted by the Egyptians, since 
it was put among the records and 
rved im the State archives 

he Amorites, nevertheless al- 
vanced still further The oldest 
of the wntten documents of the 


Old Testament descnbes the 
inal mhabitants of the Israel- 
itish termttory as Amorites 


Going southward from Gebal we 
come to Beirut, where Rib-Adda 
sought refuge with the king 
Ammumira, who seems to have 
been anxtous not to quarrel either 
with Rib-Adda, who really had 
re] d trust in Egypt, or with 
his dangerous opponent Zimnda 
kang of Sidon, gives little sign 
We gathe: from the complaints 
of his neighbour, and thus his 
natural enemy, Abimilki or 
Abumelech of Tyre that he 
made common cause with Aziru, 
and thus attempted to gain an advantage 
over his neighbour in Tyre Things went 
very badly with the latter He was be- 
sieged on his island and cut off from the 
mainland by Zimrida_who had secured the 
support of Aziru so that he could not even 
draw water on the land He tned to pro- 
pitiate the Pharaoh by communicating all 
sorts of news from the country Neither 
he nor rein had any eee, tern- 
tory, and there 15 no idea of the supremacy 
of the one or the other 

Further to the south, Akko had a prince 
of tts own, it 1s often mentioned as a port 
for travellers to Egypt Jaffa and Gaza, 
further on, weie under one prince and 
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Askalon, between the two, under another. 
We cannot decide whether these were 
already Philistines, immugrants from Crete ; 
but their names do not look like those of 
Pheenicians and Canaanites, and the Greek 
tnibe of the Danuna,or Danaans,are already 
mentioned assettledonthecoast The only 
one of the numerous princes of the hinter- 
land that mterests us 1s Abd- 


Shear” khiba, king of Jerusalem, not an 
Jerveatem ereditary prince, but one ap- 


pointed by the Pharaoh He 15 
hard pressed by his neighbours Tagi, Milki- 
el, and the sons of Lapaia, and canmot find 
words to express the certainty that, if help 
15 not brought to him, the country, which 
otherwise would be secured to the king, 
will inevitably fall into the hands of the 
Khabin A detailed description of the 
Ictters would takc too long, a large num- 
ber of well-known Biblical localities are 
specially menttoned as objects of these 
wars The princes from a whole senes of 
towns merely announce m short formal 
letters their readmess to submit to the 
royal commands and to put their troops at 
the disposal of the Egyptian general 

A remathable document has been found 
in Tell Hesy, the rumed site of Lachish 
Closely 1esembling the Tell el-Amarna 
letters m writing and appearance, it 1s a 
letter addressed to an Eeyptian general, 
which announces the defection of two 
princes The one of them 1s called Zim- 
nda hhe the Sidonian prmce, and he 
15 known to us, both by one of his letters 
ftom Tell el-Amama and by his accounts 
of Abd-khiba, as king of Lachish By a 
remarkable coincidence this isolated tablet 
was found in the excavations at Tell Hey 
almost at the same time as the gieat dis- 
covery of archives m t was made 
known The discovery at Tell Hesy can 
be explained only on the ground that the 
letter of Zimrida_had been intercepted 

as abae popes poy emcee 
a few years of the last period of eNO} 
Til and of the beginning of the 


Rivalries 
reign of his successo: All ac- 
PestY counts lead us to conclude that 


the tian power was not 
fiumly estabhshe It tested really more 
cn the impotence and the discord of the 
innumerable petty Princes than on the 
strength of Egypt Rib-Adda, then, tries 
to traduce his nval Aziru, who 1s, he says, 
conspiring with the kings of Babylonia, 
Mitani, and the Kheta, and if he seizes the 
country, will hold 1t as a fief from them 
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In the disorders whichensued on the death 
of King Amenophis IV , tian fluence, 
especially in the north, was destroyed, and 
the land became dependent on the Kheta, 
whose advance we can ascertam even from 
the Tellel-Amarnaletters Shubbiluluma 
their king, and his successors, Murshili 
and Muttalu, were bent upon the extension 
of ther power over the whole of Northern 
Syria, and were only checked by the 
defeat of Khattushil by Ramses If at 
Kadesh a century later “Babylonia could 
not extend her power to the west. She 
had in Assyria a perpetual opponent 
which diverted her attention ‘The 
hn ym of Mitam, which bulks so laige 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters, was destroyed 
by Shubbiluluma before the end of the 
reign of Amenophiy IV. ‘The Egyptian 
iule was therefore once more established 
an the thirteenth century Bc by the 
repulse of the Kheta and the treaty 
made with them under Ramses II, 
who left a monument of his presence m 
Phoenicia m the shape of the stele of 
the Nahr el-Kelb The picture presented 
by the land at this time thus presents 

. the closest resemblance to that 
the Great Which was noticeable two cen- 
in Ph i, tures before, only that the 

bearers of other names played 
the parts of Rib-Adda, Aziru, ‘Abddchiba, 
etc At that very tume the tribes of Israel 
mm2y have conqueted their homes and have 
combmed inte a tribal federation In the 
north the Egyptian supremacy had once 
more been 5 off, and even in the 
south the princes turned to the Pharaoh 
only as a last resource, when they could 
not hold their position with thur own 
torces The eleventh century sees the 
conquests of the Phikstines, immgrant 
from Crete and the Aegean, and the ine 
of the monarchies of Saul and David, the 
new millennium sees the kingdom of 
Damascus, when neither t nor As- 
sytta, which in the interval had come tu the 
front, wes powerttt in Palestine, In the 
south merely banished princes hike Hadad 
of Edom or unsuccessful pretenders, hke 
Jeroboam sought an asylum, and some- 
times saw their wishes reahsed by the 
sna of an Egyptian army as Jeroboain 

ne 


The four Phoenician states were stil 
less affected by these circumstances than 
the countries in the interior, for the sea 
always gave them more mdependence, and 
the wealth which their trade procured 
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them lent them the strength to resist the 
Egyptan armes, or the means ot 
securimg ther freedom by payments. 
Arvad had received a new tion, 
trom the Amorte conquest, and we leit 
Gebai when Amru was on the point of 
subduing it. The Amontes by their 
further advance, as the subsequent dialect 
shows, apparently succeeded in winning 
this also. The two did not appreciably 
change their character in consequence , 
they remained maritime and commercial 
«ities as before, but they were cettanly 
detached from the old confederation of 
she Phoemcians or Sidomans There 15 
the additional fact that Egypt’s power 
here in the north was less strong, so that 
these towns were forced to submit sooner 





without any hindrance Se the king loms 
of David and of Tyre and sudou giew up 
In the tsme of David and Solomon, Tyre 
had already assumed the leading place 
Tts prmeces styled themsehes — kings ot 
the Sidomans", they domimated tndon as 
well as the whole coast, so fat ay it still 
belonged to the confederation of the 
“sidontans”—that story all except the 
northem states [i the term bmpie 
ot the Pheeniciany” can ever Le usd it 
ts appheable at thy peniod We reall 
do not know much heyond the Ittle which 
the Bible tells us of the ielitions ot 
Solomon to Hiram — We know that Ham 
and hi father Abt-baal did the most tor 
the extension of then = kingdum It 1 
reading in Josephus 1s cornctly restored, 
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Rasen 
than Tyre and Sidon to the power, 
pressing on fiom Syria They will thus have 
Teen tnbutanes to the Kheta or Hittites, 
at a time when Sidon and Tyre must have 
still remained loyal to the Pharach +When 
Tigiath-pileser was m Arvad, which had 
therefore acknowledged his suzeramty, 
the Pharaoh sent him presents, and thus 
maintamed neighbourly relations with 
him as the lord of the southern 
country We may assume a similar state 
of things quite soon afterwards between 
Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar I , when the 
latter, before his defeat by Ashur-resh- 
isht, had occupied Palestine 

The eleventh century Bc, which shows 
the least traces of any encroachments on the 
part of Assyria and Egypt, was the period 
when large states might anse m Pheenicia 









jmmigrante unto Canaan, It i not unhiely that 
‘From "The Struygls ofthe Nations SPC K 





Hiram founded Kitton in Cyprus, which 
means that he captured the town with 
its inhabitants, and installed a fyrian 
governor there Kitson 5, however, men- 
tioned by the Egyptians, with oth 
Cyprian cities, as carly as the time of 
Ramses II (1150 BC), who spraky ot 
the countnes of Salanes-ki, of Salamt 
Katian, or Kition, Aimaie, or Marion, Salt 
on Solo1, and Ital, or Idahon, together The 
s at the end of the name of Salam mav 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
the Egyptian scribe was transliterating 
from a cuneiform orginal, and had in 
advertently transitterated the city-sign Ae 
after the name Salame, These names ate 
all im very much their Greek form were 
an-speaking Greehs already settled 
im Cyprus as early as the twelfth century ? 
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In the Tell el-Amarma {1400 
B.c.} Cyprus was the seat of a 
of Alashia, the king of which conducted 
a correspondence with Amenophis III. 
and Amenophis IV., and even then was 
supplymg them with copper. He also 
wrote m “ Babylonian,” and used cunei- 
form characteis. Nothing 1s certam as to 
Crp: hy nationality, but that he was 

wre the wuTeck”” 15 highly improbable, 
tans though he may have been 
“Minoan”; no Phoemeran 
name appears among the few mentioned 
Indeed, 1t does not seem as sf a Phoenician 
population had by that time assumed a 
commanding position in the sland = Its 
seizure by Hiram three hundred years 
later would, therefore, mark the first 
foundation of Phoenician influence there 
As 15 usual in such cases, the captured 
town Kition was “‘ reiounded,” as the 
Assynan expression 1s, and received a 
new name, in this case Kartikhadasti, o: 
“ New Town,” the same, therefore, as the 
“New Town,” or Carthage, in Africa. 
The island of Cyprus, which now became 
subject to the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon, 
was thenceforth admumistered partly as 
4 Tyrian province under governors, partly 
wv tnbutar tangs of the separate towas. 
i> must have the most important 
possession of the Tyro-Sidonian kingdom , 
we can hardly entertain the idea that 
any of the African colonies were dependent. 
The splendour of the new fun 
found eapression in Onental fashion by 
the erection of new and magnificent 
building on the island of Tyre. 

We are indebted to an abstract by 
Josephus from the Annals of Menander, 
the are e Tbe historian of the Pha- 
micians, from whom these accounts are 
also taken, fo. the record of the most 
valuable facts about the reigns of the 
subsequent kings, being extracted from 
the Tynan archives they have a claim 
to be reproduced in sprie of their vague- 
Fr the RES: According to them, after 
Archives Ftam his son Baal-azar rexgned 
of Tyre Seven or seventeen 

about 970-953 3B.C., and then 
lus son Abd-ashtoreth for nine years. 
He was murdered by the ‘‘ four sons of 
as bigs ings of whom, Methu-ashtoreth, 
became and reigned twelve years. 
He was followed by his brother Asterymus 
for nme years ; the latter was murdered by 
hus brother Phelles, who held the power for 
eight months. Nothing 1s said as to the 
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motive for the rebelhon of the brothers 
nor does it appear what revolution was 
sgrfed by ther accession to power. 

les was overthrown by Ithobal. the 
“ Pnest of Ashtoreth,” who reigned thirty- 
two years, about 900 B.c. Even m tht. 
instance at 1s not known how the internal 
conditions affected this change, especially 
how far any antagonism hetween the two 
capitals, e and Sidon, may have 
cuntributed to it. Ithobal 1s also men 
tioned in the Bible, Jezebel, the wife of 
Ahah, was his daughter Then foliowe1 
bs descendants, Baal-azar, sx yearn, 

0 


Metten nine years, and Pygmalion, forty- 
seven years— until about 800 BC. 
derephus draws up his hist so fai after 
lenander, since Carthage 1s said to have 
been “founded” under Pygmalion, and 
he makes a point of settling this date at 
the place m question. In any case it Is 
certain that the dynasty of Ithobal held 
the power for a long period. The story of 
Dido and the foundation of Carthag* 
have been connected with the 1evolutiot 
m which Pygmalion killed the husband 
of Ins sister, the pmest of Ashtoreth 
Priesthood Si2ce there 1» no need to doubt 
the historical nucleus of the 
Moasrchy StOfY, we may well assume 
” that the high- prest, con- 
nected by marmage with the king and 
probably otherwise related, had attempted 
to sewe the throne, but had been defeated 
in the attempt. Thus it was a struggle of 
the priesthood against the monarchy, an 
incident common in the East and observ- 
able at this same period in Israel and 
Judah. 

We can extiact very little from the 
notices of Josephus, derved from Menan- 
der, as to the relations existing between 
Tye and Sidon. With the nse to power 
of Abi-baal, Tyre becomes the ruling city, 
while Sidon, the seat of the universally 
acknowledged cult, and thus enjoymg a 
religious prestige, is in reahty the subyect 
city It 1s conjectured that mn the two 
evolutions just mentioned this position 
was to some extent affected. Our accounts 
do not mform us whether the “ Empire” 
still continued to exist under these cur- 
cumstances, or whether a fresh separation 
of the two states resulted. At any rate, 


the Ass) accounts from the period 
after Ithobal Ik of the two towns 
as separate. SJ aneser IT., both m 


842 and 839 B.C., mentions the Sidomans 
and the Tynans (under Pygmalion 
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therefore) as paying tribute separately. As, 

then, Ithobal in the Bible is still termed 

* King of the Sidonians,” a separation 

must have taken place in the interval 

between goo and 800 B.C. 

Adad-nirari ITI. speaks of Tyre and 
Sidon as two states; his expedition 
towards the west must have taken placc 
soon after Pygmalion’s death. Assyria, 
perhaps, had favoured and brought about 
separation of the two states on the 
principle“ divide et impera.” Tradition 
places the “foundation of Carthage” 
about 845 B.c.—namely, at the time when. 

+ Shalmaneser, after 854 B.c.. waged war 
in the west with Damascus: in 842 B.c. 
Sidon, Tyre, and Jehu of Israel paid him 
tribute. On the basis of similar circum- 
stances it may be supposed that the 
intrigues in Tyre between Pygmalion and 
his_ brother-in-law had been carried on 
with the support of Assyria. Sidon would 
thus have probably acquired its inde- 
pendence as regards Tyre through the sup- 
port of Assyria, and would have lost it 
when help was not forthcoming ; at least, 

“that happened again in zor B.c. At 
the time when Assytia could 
Sebject “0t interfere in the west the 
to Tyre old conditions had been re- 

stored. When Tiglath - pileser 
again appeared here in uz 38 B.c.. he recog- 
nised only a king of Tyre, and none of 

Sidon, which accordingly must have been 

once more subject to Tyrian supremacy. 
The territory of the empire was, however, 
restricted then by the Assyrian province 

created by Tiglath-pileser in 732 R.C., 

which, comprising several of the northern 

Phoenician towns, Simirra, Arka. and the 

district of Lebanon, had been entrusted 
to his son and acknowledged successor, 

Shalmaneser. Hiram I1., then king, always 

paid his tritute and avoided any mis- 
understanding with Assyria. Metten If. 
must have succeeded him about the year 

730 B.c. He let things go so far as a war 

with Assyria, but was soon brought to 
reason by an Assyrian army in the year 

729 B.C., and had to dip deeply into his 

well-filled coffers in order to purchase 

peace. . 

_,Metten had not a long reign, and pos- 
sibly his submission to Assyria led to his 
fall. In the year 727 B.c., that is, shortly 
after the death of Appiath pileser, Elulzus, 
as the account of Menander by 
Josephus calls him, or Luli, as Sennacherib 
afterwards calls him, suspended the pay- 
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ment of tribute. Shalmaneser is sad to 
have marched towards Tyre. but con- 
sented to conclude peace ; s equiva 
Tent to saying that Luli declared his 
Teadiness to resume payment ol tribute, 
We then have a further, but not very 
clear. account by Sargon, who says briefly 
that “ he had hauled the Yavna (fonians) 
like fish out of the midst of the 









Rise of sea. and had therehy procured 
Ses Power Peace for Tyre and Rue, 
or Cilicia.” This obvi 





y the Pheeni 
under Assyrian leadership of the piratical 
attacks of the Greek Tonians, now in the 
yy of their young, lyght-hearted ” 
y of the waves, and spreading 
along all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 
When the We 








pst rose alter the death of 














Sargon, Luli Pheeni and Hea. 
kiab in the hinterland were the leaders 
round whom the insurgents rallied. But 


then, as usual, there was no orgamsed. 
resistance, and all the towns, with the 
exception of Tyre. surrendered to the Assy 
rians without more ado, — Sennacherth 
enumerates on this occasion the kings of 
Phoenicia, and thus aflords as a welcome 
insight into the existing conditions. There 
were Menathem of Shams-maron, an 
otherwise unknown and wninyportant 
Phoenician town, Abd-le'at of Arvad, and 
Vra-emelek of Gebal. All the towns of 
the kingdom of Fyre and lon were 
seized without difficulty. Sennacherib 
mentions Great Sidon, Little Sidon, Bet- 
Zaiit, Sarepta, Makhalliba, Ushu, opposite 
the island of Tyre, Ekdippa, or Akhaib, and 
Akko. = Tyre itself was unsuccessful 
besieged, a fact about which Sennacherib 
naturally is silent; but we know of it 
from Menander, who tells us that even 
the Phoenician ships of Sennacherib were 
destroyed by the Tyrians. Luli himself 
fled to Cyprus, that is, to Kition, in order 
to wait there tor a favourable opportunity 
Tyre of returning to Tyre, which still 
Besieged by DE!t out. He must, however,« 
have died soon after, whether in 
Aseyriaae Kition or after a return to Tyre, 
we donot know. Sennacherib is very re- 
ticent on these events. In his record of the 
B.c., the account of Luli’s death 
still missing, but occurs in the next record 
of Sor B.c. The most probable explanation 
be that Luli came back quietly after 
the withdrawal of the Assyrians, and took 


steps to regain his lost territory. 
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Sennacherb had meanwhile taken ad- 
vantage of the enmity between Sidon and 
Tyre to securehisown influence He set up 

ubaal, or Iihobal IT as “ King of 
the Sidomans” m Sidon, who received 
the whole mantime distnct of the empire 
of Sidon and Tyre, with the exception of 
the unconquered island of Tyre Ths 
Kani ‘was of course tantamount to 
Betweas Tyre # declaration of war between 
‘aad Sidon the two cities or states and 
Ass: secured the part of 
arbitrator At first, indeed, Sennachentb 
was still occupied elsewhere and he died 
while eng. on the tash so that he did 
not even chastise Jerusalem Besides that, 
the advance of Tirhakah im Fevpt brought 
a New opponent into the field, from whom 
Tyre and Sidon could find support 

‘The precise details of the events at this 
time are not clear Contrary, however, 
to what might have been expected, we 
find Sidon rebellmg agamst Assyria at 
the beginning of Esarhaddons reign in 
680 pc Abd-milkot 1n all jrobability 
the successor of Ithobal JI who had been 
set on the throne in 7or BC, was forced 
to abandon the town and met hus death 
two years later with hw confederate 
Sanduarn Sidon itself was completely 
destroyed From Esarhaddon’s account 
we gather that lutherto it had been 
situated on an island, this island 1s the 
pait of the mode:n town which juts out 
imto the sea, and thus at that time must 
have been separated fiom the mainland 
by a narrow stnp of water Esarhaddon 
ordered the town to be absolutely de 
molished, and a new «ty to be built as 
the capital of the newly constituted pro- 
vince of Sidon, according to the usual 
custom, in “ another place ’—that 1, on 
the mainland opposite Tht, Assyrian 
town, of course, was called by the imn- 
habitants Sidon, and became the nucleus 
of the later Sidon But the destruction 
of the city was of grave moment foi 

the Phoemecians sime then 
Fails to B2tional sanctuary was obliter- 

ated and Sidon ceased to be 
the seat of the ruling teligion 
According to a tradition, which probably 
refers to this event, the gods were then 
carned off in satety to Tyre Thus Tyre, 
from being the poltical centre, now 
became the rebgious centre of the 
Sidonians, while their old federal city was 
destroyed, and its name was borne by 
the capital of an Assyman province, where 
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Assyria 


sacrifices were offered to Ashur and not 
to Ashtoreth, or Eshmun It was only 
under the Peruan rule that Sidon, hke 
Jerusalem, regamed its mdependence. 
After that there were agam kangs of Sidon 
But durmg these and later tames there 
are proofs Loth from names and im other 
ways, that the worslup of the Ass: 
gous” obtamed there The new Sidon 
presented the same features as Samana, 
a town of Babyloman “ Cuthean” sn- 
habitants with ther: native cults Just 
as Samaria was a mval to Jerusalem so 
Sidon afterwards disputed with Tyre the 
precedence belonging to the highest an- 
tiquity, that 1s according to the ideas ot 
the time, it disputed which of the cities 
could claim the honour of sheltering the 
gods, to whom the land ot the “ Sidonians ” 


After the terntory of Sidon had become 
an Assyrian province Phoenician history 
1s limited to the kingdom of Tyre The 
fact that such a kingdom existed and 
that at still possesse: semntory to low 
proves that in the meantime Luli, or a 
sucecesyor, operating from Tyre, must have 
iecovered the termtory on the 
mainland whic belonged to ane 
town ether Kition was lost. 
Pheatcle iy the interval of not 15 
doubtful for Csarhaddon and Ashur- 
Vantpal mention a special kmg of Karti- 
khadast) Domus It can ly, there- 
fore, be assumed that the whole island 
had meanwhile come into the hands of 
Greeks, for. Dumus 1s not a Greek name 
But all the other kings of Cyprus at this 
time were Greehs "Fen kings tendered 
thew homage to Esarhaddon , besides the 
Sermte Dumusi they are Argisthos (in 
Assyrian ‘‘ Ekishtusu ”) of Idalion, Pytha- 
goras (Pilagura) of Chytroi, Kerso~ 
or Kissos (Kesuy, of Salamis, Etewandros 
{Etuandar) of Paphos Heratos (Eresu) 
of Soh, Damasos (Damasu} of Kunon 
Admetos (Admezu) of Tamassos, One- 
sagoras (Unasagusu) of Ledra, and Py- 
theas (Putsuzu) of Nure 

At Tyre King Ba’al, presumably Lul’s 
successor, was at first loyal to Esar- 
haddon and actually accompamed him 
on his first an expedition But 
then he allied himself with Tirhakah 
evidently m the hope of gaming by this 
the terntory of Sidon. Esarhaddon, there- 
fore, durmg the campaign m 673 BC, 
sent a detachment of his aimy against 
Tyre, ths force occuped Ushu on the 
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mainland and constructed mole. opposite 
the island, which cut off all communica- 
tion with the land while the harbour way 
blockaded from the sea The nland of 
Tyre itself held out until the new. of 
Twhakahs expulsion Ba’al then ten- 
dered hin. submi-1on but was allowed to 
retain only hnvisland On the news of the 
return of Tirhakah he tejomed him at 
once so that the siege by the Assyuane 
was hardh mterrupted When in 68 
BC —now under Ashurbampal—liuhahah 
was again dren out he submitted as 
Nefore and had finally to consent to see 
ts * kingdom ” limited to his own small 
wland But opposite 1t, on the mainland 
im Ushu, was the seat of the Assyrian 
governor of the province Tyre, which com 
prised the territory of Tyre Thus there 
‘was even less left of Hiram’s empire than 
of Solomon, There at any tate m 
addition to Jerusalem there were two or 
three country towns but here a man 
could walk round the whole ‘ empue ' 
mm half an hour, in fact, it was not 
possible to fetch water without the 
sanction of the Assyrian governor = This 
was a state of things which 


™ ee must have peipetually fostered 
of Tyre the wish for an insurrection 
Just ay m Jerusalem, so 


here there was a party, which was 
always urging defection, and made the 
king, who for good or for evil was forced 
to meu the odium attaching to a loyal 
subject of Aseyria, feel lus petty crown 
uneasy and full of thorns ‘The promises 
of Shamash shum ukin certainly found 
some response in 7 yre, and in the ‘ forties” 
of the seventh century Bc a rebellion in 
the province actually brohe out, it was, 
however, easily suppressed by Ashur- 
bamipal and ended with the severe chas- 
tusement of Ushu and Akko 
Thus, the aspiration: to regain the old 
power wete not realised, so long as the 
power of Assyma lasted Then came the 
t downfall, and with it the attempt 
yy Necho of Egypt to build up his power 
out of the ruins At Tyre advantage was 
taken of this opportunity a oe a 
footing once more on the mau The 
attempt met with little success, and « 1en 
Necho was vanquished it was seen that 
Nebuchadnezzar was not dispe ed to 
concede favourable terms to the con- 
guered Another revolt followed under 
thobal III the next king of Tyre, with 
whose name we are already acquainted. 


According to the account given by 
Jovephus. Tyre was besteged for thuteen 
yeats from 5y8 to 485 BC, without any 
result No doubt hopes were entertained 
of Egyptian help but as samly as at 
Jerusalem But even this time ther was 
Ro captute of the ats, although it was 
confidently expected a fact to which the 
well-known hyian im I zektel 
NAME gives expression — Lyte 
Masataiaed  * 5t8 position could defy the 
suge tactics of the Assytians 
and Babylomany = It was thus once moe 
saved trom the fate of Jerusalum, and the 
island tetained its own government. Its 
commerce enabled the city to pay the 
tubute punctually 
The records of the ensuing period are 
as follow Ba'al IT. cuccoede Ithobal, 
Teigning ten ycats_ then came five Judges, 
eath for a itv months only, and a king, 
Balatorus betwen them Clearly we must 
assume a peuod of disorders, and vanous 
attempts by pretenders to usurp the power 
Tinally a petition was sent to Nevigisear 
that Metbaal, obviously a memba of the 
royil family, who lived, like so many 
other princcy sons, as a hostage at the 
cout ot Babylon should be appointed 
hing, the request was grantd He 
ragned fom vars, alter him, at a 
similar request ‘us brother Huam TIT 
was nonunated king, and ragned for 
twenty seats In the fourtecnth year of 
his roan Bibylon fell, and Lyre had a 
ew suver un 
Cyrus of Persia abandoned the Assyrian 
policy of provincial government by officials, 
he lett to the towns and statcs the manage- 
ment of their home affairs, und made 
them subject only to the supreme 
authority of the satraps Accordingly, »n 
cases wheie a confiscation had already 
begun, buft all possibility of the restoration 
of 4 national constitution had not dis 
appeared he restored the old regime 
most fambar ¢xample 1s densa + 
another 1 Sidon Even Lyre 
Pagar must have derived a certain 
we tides “cgiee of bencfit from the new 
policy since it was allowed to 
recover its territory on the mainland 
Thus there way once more the two 
states of Tyre and Sidon as close neigh- 
bours The events of the intervening 
period had meanwhile obliterated the 
antagonism between “ Sidonians ” proper 
and North Pheenwans The northern 
states, which had never ventured on a 
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revolt, had suffered less severely; Tyre 
and Sidon, which had been forced to pay 
so dear a price for their efforts at inde- 
pendence, were now like these, complete! 
dependent on the Great King, altho 
enjoying their own it. In 
addition to this, the dii ces between 
the component parts of the Population 
Phaaicia 224 in the course o! centuries 
Under been mitigated. Thus the 
Persia Similarity of their positions 
might well contribute toward 
their reappearance as a united people. 
Now, lec the Persian rule, there 
existed once again the condition which 
we were able to assume only during a 
prehistoric age, one people from Arvad 
to Akko, which was regarded as united, 
and considered itself to a certain degree 
also as homogeneous. They are the 
“ Phoenicians ” in opposition to the old 
“Sidonians.” ‘The remaining history of 
Phoenicia occupies so brief a space that we 
may conveniently give it here, instead of 
ial Nan in accordance with our chrono- 


I in. 

jow, as before, there were the four 
kingdoms of Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, and 
Tyre, as well as occasionally some smaller 
ones with which we have also already 
become acquainted. Gebal was less pro- 
minent. As the representative of the 
Northern Phoenicians, we find Arvad. 
This fact is supported by the otherwise 
not very fenstworthy story sbout Tripolis. 
which was said to have been the federal 
met lis of the three ruling states— 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. Sidon and Tyre, 
as the nearest neighbours, and living on 
recollections of the past, continued their 
old rivalry. This opposition finds a senti- 
mental expression in the dispute between 
the two as to the greater antiquity, which 
carried with it the honour of being the 
capital. Under the new conditions there is 
no longer any idea of a Phoenician ‘“‘ king- 
dom,” even on the scale of Hiram's 


kingdom. The te states 
End of were now only it it suited 
Kingdom Persian policy to make them. 


Persia could have no interest 
ie leaving them more freedom and unity 
than was ne in order to gain wealthy 

tribute-payers. on the other hand, the 
efforts of the separate states were naturally 
directed datingk ee acquisition of the 
greatest possi legree of independence : 
and their self-government afforded them 
more opportunities of exercising an inde- 
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perident policy than would have been the 
fax unde ie roviseal admnioaton 

4 to coin money according to 
Penlan standort, ith a figure of the 
reat King in his chariot on the coins, 
often a little figure of an tian 


however, was not a very satisfactory 
guarantee that their territorial rights 


would be protected. They had to defend 
themselves against the attacks of neigh- 
ours in two ways—by warding them off 
with their own forces, or by gaining their 
cause at court. This latter procedure was 














THE WORLD'S FIRST ALPHABET 
To the intellect Is due the evolution of the 
fizst ‘Arabic are 
Kivea on the left in the order of the Greek alphabet, 
costly, for intercession at court, as we 
know from the Tell el-Amarna time on- 
ward, entailed lavish presents even in 
Susa. Persian help was given in return, 
as Assyrian help had been given before, 
for the recovery of Cyprus, which was 
effected through the treachery of the 
Greek ing. Stasanor, in BC, A 
peculiar role, which was indistinctly 
conducive to their independent position, 
was assigned to the Pheenicians under 
the Persian supremacy as previously 
under the Assyrian. They had to furnish 
the fleets with which Persia enforced her 
oversea policy, and which the Persians 
themselves were as incapable as the 
Assyrians of constructing. Thus Phoeni- 
cian ships formed a large of the 
Persian armadas at Lade and Salamis. 
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Siden seems soon to have msen to its 
former prosperity. It made overtues to 
Athens and concluded tieaties of amity with 
her A large Sidoman colony was settled 
in the Pireus ; some of the rate Phoenician 
mscnptions are known to us from thn 
source. Sidon suftered a severe blow in 
the year 351 BC when it was chastned 
by Artaxerxes Ochus as a penalty for the 

rt taken by it in the Egyptian ievolt 

y this event Tyre regained the ascend- 
ency. Shortly betote 2t had heen distinctly, 
ietrograding, indeed that very Tyie 
which once had dominated Cyprus had 
actually become tubutary to King Fua- 
goras of Cyprus. We thus find Ty1e, 
thirty years later, the only Phoenician 
town which offered 1e~1stance to Alexander, 
while Sidon, “fiom hatred of the 
Persians,” gladly welcomed him 

There must have been peculiar cue um- 
stances attending this resistance of lyre 
to Aleaander the Great, who for the fist 
time cory; and destioyed the city. 
Tvie did ¢ n imperil its existence from 
any loyaltyttz Persia The reason 15 not 
far to seek. « ‘Sidon had from the outwt 


Fined over the new lord and 
ievoriaaraed re was destined to lose some 
of xts mdependence, Alexander 


Tyre had indeed washed to. offtr 
the sacrifices im the temple of Melhaith. 
Tms request was refused; for by so 
doing he woul have been declated hing 
ot Tyre. Was Tyre in anv way deprived 
of its self-government, possibly in fas oun of 
sdon? The course and the end of the sn ge 
are famihar. It left pethaps a peimancnt 
1esult, for the mole which Alexander 
ordered to be built 1s said to have connec ted. 
Tyre for all time with the mainland, 
since the sea silted up mote and more land 
on each side From the new state of 
things Sidon sn fact at first derived ad- 
vantage, Some inscriptions of kings of 
Sidon, dating from the period of the eaily 
Ptolemues, inform us how at that time Lyre 
had taken the lead 

With Alexander we hase come to a time 
when ancient Nearer Asia has played 
out its part After this 1t was subject to 
the domimon of Gra-co-Roman ctvilisa- 
tion. The Phoenician states, at no time 
pohtically umportant, continued to exist 
on the old footmg, prosecuting ther 
commerce in the midst of petty jealousies 
Their tnstory runs precisely in the same 
grooves, so long as anything at all re- 
mained of the Ancient East 


The Phoenicians, or ' Sidonmian.,” were 
she Semitic people with whom the Grechs 
an then competition tor the Mediterranean 
thade first came into close contact = Phey 
must have appropriated fiom them min 
achievements of Oriental culture Since 
an then eves the owners and the foundeis 
of towns were the same the possessors 

of the sea-ports which com- 
Goltare — Tmanded the rontes into. the 

mtcno seemed to them a 

People ol un importance which 
might flatter the conceit of the Phantaans, 
it 15 true but can hardly be substantiated 
in the heht of history. We have become 
acquainted with Phemua as a nao; 
stup of coust, imsuficient to allow 
a people to develop any constitutional 
Rleatness This also excludes any possi- 
bihty that a national cisihsation can ever 
have been evolved hete by the side of the 
cisihsation of the other great states 
‘the mechant facihtates the exchange ot 
the productions of aivihsation, om his 
home, as the tacus of intercourse much 
may also be produced which assumes at 
pecuhar character as a result of the 
dittercnt forms of mental and andustial 
activity known thac, But if a enahs ition, 
as to gtow up with a natural Sevclnyncnt 
and 1s to reflect the character of peopl and 
country, it 1 necessary that this civiltyas 
tion be indigenous, or at any rato, in hue 
mony with racial fecling And Phoenician 
culture bore no very national and chat- 
acterstic mpicss Its ait was composed 
ducfiv of Leyptian and Babylonin cle- 
ments tastelessly mingled together, ¢ven 
the gods weie represented as half Lgyptian, 
half Assyrtan.  Lhis ait wes transplanted 
to Cyptus, and mingled thee with Greek. 
elements, which icsulted in an catias 
ordinary miature cit to themselves, 
ay at Caithage, the Punic race produced 
4 muscrable art, without character or dive 
function 

In the case of the Phoenicians also, we 

must rare out often repeated 
ect pentane: Leowat that up to ihe precat 
Ur so little t known which can 
ented afford us any real insight ito 
their hfe at the time of thur true deve lop- 
ment. The mete absence of excavation 
may be in other instances to blame, but 
on Phoenician soil this prospect holds out 
ttle promnc —It_ almost seems as if 
the contmuously mhabited places, where 
Pheenician magnificence flourished, had 
retained les~ evidences of the antiquity 
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with which we are now concerned than 
these of other centuries, where the piled- 
up heaps of débris have loyally preserved 
ir treasures for the explorer’s spade. 
No large building and no site of a town 
of the Phcenician time are known to us in 
their former condition; no lengthy in- 
scription or other document speaks to us 
as yet in the words with whicha 
of the Phernician of the year 1000 B.C, 
Alshaber COMposed it in his own lan- 
guage and style, The “inven- 
tion '—or rat! it should be called 
“evolution”’ — of alphabetic writing, 
which through the Greek alphabet has 
become the mother of all European 
writing, is generally regarded as the 
peculiar perty of the Phcenician in- 
fellect. We might conceivably look in 
Banylonia for the home of an alphabetical 
writing, the phonetics and principles of 
which were used for a Semitic lan, 3 
In fact a number of peculiarities im the 
al abet show that 3 ast atelonian 

influenc consic ly by ji 
phiilology. But that the alphabet is of 
jabylonian origin is not Probable; 
Probably the alphabet first developed 
in Pheenicia, and passed thence on 
one side to Greece, on the other to the 
Aramzans and Mesopotamia, The real 
basis of the Phenician alphabet would 
seem to be one of the many systems of 
linear signs that were current from early 
times in the Mediterranean basin; we 
find them in Egypt often. It is 
quite conceivable that the Phcenicians 
had inherited some such system from their 
non-Semitic predecessors, and that though 
for a time they used the cuneiform script, 
at some period about 1000 B.c. the old 
“ signary ” came into general use for com- 
mercial Purposes as being less cumbrous 
than the foreign system of wedge-writing. 
But naturally the use of cuneiform had 
its effect on the development of the 
alphabet. The Phoenicians were probably 
the inventors of alphabetic 
we writing, just as the commercial 
Phosicin tOWNS Of our era are the leaders 
of the intellectual and tech- 

nical development of modern times. 

It is impossible to ascertain accurately 
the significance of the manufacture of 
purple the Pheenicians. Tradition 
never differentiates between the inventor 
and the supplier; and it is uncertain 
what is the meaning of the Phcenician pro- 
duction of purple. We do not yet possess 
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any notices of this valuable commodity 
from the times of Ancient Babylonia. 
The Assyrians allude to it under the same 
name as the Phoenicians, argamannu for 
scarlet, éakiitw for dark purple; but 
whether the names and thus the idea are 
originally “Phoenician.” must remain a 
moot point. A very definitely adverse 
verdict must be given with regard to the 
other invention attributed to them. that 
of glass; this attribution is a mere 


of jater ignorance. was an 
invention of the tians, which passed 
them to the Phcenicians, who pro- 


bably made the glass found at Nineveh. 
Later on. the invention passed to Greece 
and Italy. 

The celebrated Phoenician towns, Tyre 
and Sidon at the head, were indeed, 
according to our notions, absurdly small 
places. and Sidon on their islands 

oce, not larger than that of 2. goodie 
Space, not than that of a Z 
Public garden in the middle of our large 
Cities. The size of the har,u: ee both 
these places of world-cor | quite 
confirms this view. An orc nary modern 
three-master would not be able 
to turn in them, even if it 
actually sailed in; the small 
basins with the narrow inlet 
were intended to receive only vessels which 
we should term boats. Yet these were 
the famous ships of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tharshish, which navigated the Mediter- 
ranean in all directions. 

It is satisfactorily proved that Pheenician 
trade nevertheless had the sameimportance 
for the civilised world of Nearer Asia as 
the t emporia in the west have 
for commerce that includes our own 
world. We have demonstrated, as in 
Etruria from excavations, the traces of 
this trade in countries which it embraced. 
The evidences for it are based on direct 
observation, and therefore give us a 
trustworthy representation of the signif: 
cance of these seaports for their civilised 
world. We find in Isaiah songs about 
Sidon—chapter xxiii. where originally 
Sidon was meant and only at a later 
period Tyre was understood by it— 
and in Ezekiel xxvii. one about Tyre. The 
sumptuoug products which the trade of 
that time to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and with Arabia are recorded to 
have supplied. always found a ready 
market ; the inland dwellers of the Nearer 
East and the Semitic barbarian of the 
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Innterlands of thove coast. wilkngly gave 
what they had for such marvely We know 
that already in the time of the exghteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties in Egypt trade 
between the Nileland and Greece, as well 
as Phoenicia, was carried by sea in Phoe- 
nician bottom., the Egyptian. were no 
sailors, and the Greek. of that period 
seem to have been wainors rathet than 
traders, Lateron when the’ Mycenean” 
culture of Greece propet succceding the 
civibsation of * Minoan * Crete, hid im its 
turn been overthrown and Greece returmed 
temporarily to baibarsm the Phoemeiany 
had taken advantage of the opening thus 
afforded for their commerce in the “gean 
There, however thet commeiual me- 
dommance was of short duration = The 
Joman Greeks 
began, aftet 
no long mtet- 
val to bestn 
themsely es 
and by the 
eighth” cen- 
tury BC. the 
Phenicians 
seem aheady 
to have been 
ousted by the 
Greeks “from 
the northein 
coasts of the 
Mediteitra- 
nean. 
Anythin 
eke ‘that i ite es 
recorded ot of tan 
ther yaliant aPai “acecadan "and" were od by 
explorts at sea ts uitiustworthy Cher 
ships may have penetiated as far as 
the Cassiterides in order to bimg back 
tin But in the fust place we can never 
know what part the ‘ West Phoenicians,” 
the Poem, or Caithaginians, had in this, 
and secondly, the regulat trade-com- 
munications never went far beyond the 
Straits of Gibialtar Many bold enter- 
pmses ascribe to them ‘such as the 
crcumnavigation ot Ata starting from 
the Red Sea, which 1» said to have been 
undertaken at the instance of Necho, 
must have been caried out by Phoenician 
merchants. But the sphere wheie the 
Phoenicians comman the trade was 
only a part of the Mediterranean, and 
an this connection we must always make 
an allowance for the share of the Car- 
thagimians, who tormed a distinct nation 








OF THE FAMOUS PHCENICIAN NAVY 
was essentially a maritime atate and her famons uavies com 
we should call boats, navigated the 
‘Baypt aad 


The few daty that we have for our 
knowledge of Phormicun culture tell us 
but httle = The country ottered splendid 
matenial for magnifcent buildings in the 
alabaster of Lebanon which the Avsytiam 
fetched from Nineveh Phe Phanicans 
however, conforming to Egyptian archt- 
tecture, emploved gamte and sycnite 
The numeions pillars tound on Phoenitan 
soil are of this maternal, which. wy Cleat, 
moust have been laboriously procured tom 
Fey pt 
Almost all the productious ol 
ealy poriod—ta tween 1500-1000 Be 
which we have trom Phovataa ate purely 
Egyptian so dong then as Tgypt wats 
Supreme, the Phantaans appow macely 
to have adopted the techmaue ot the 
vuling — coun 
try Some 
Laver products 
of the sculp- 
tors ait dis- 
play indeed a 

Phonan” 
stele whether 
thr however, 
Was a pecuh- 
anty of the 
Phe nica, 
ot whether at 
ought not 
rather to be 
descuibed as 
( anaanits and 
plied ont 
level with the 
Animom os 
ene ot these 
questions that an best lett uninswaed 

The dependence on Saypt dung the 
eatly period and the formation of an Leyp- 
tan style ate perhaps visible mt the archi 
tecture in the mote lavish use of the pillar, 
which in the Luphrates country was rarely, 
fever found — The Assytiun kings after 
Tiglath-pileser TV always mention that 
they had adorned then palaces with an 
edshce, which was called in the linguage 
of the Phoenicians Bit-hhilant “ Khilani- 
house,” after the model of a “ Khatti- 

” (Pheenicia t» included under the 
term Khatt: or Kheta, country). This 
Bit-khilani was a gateway decorated with 
pillars, which served as a place for all the 
public busines, of the hing; it was the 

yamen, the ‘ sublime porte.” A 
representation of the temple of Baalat of 
Gebal on coins of the Roman Imperial era 
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Thea Served asc pike fr tae Linge pot ota 
shows a similar gateway. The culture of 
the Phoenician towns, so far as it was not 
the inheritance of a period still withdrawn. 
from our knowledge and subject to the 
supremacy of Babylon, or did not consist 
in an imitation of Egyptian productions, 
can, after al} that we have proved as to iis 
political unimportance. lay no claim to an 
independent evolution ¢ hinterland, 
which came into less direct contact with 
the two predominating civilised countries, 

and Babylonia, was naturally still 
less subject to the influence of those civili- 
sations, however little Egyptian life may 
have jenetrated into the Phoenician towns. 
This is most clearly expressed in the reh- 
gion. The conceptions of the Phcenicians 
as a group of the “Canaanite immigra- 
tion” are distinguishable in no respect 
from those of the other ites, as we 
know them from the Old Testament and 
other scattered accounts. Here, again, 
anything which can be put down to the 
previously existing institutions of an 
earlier * Semitic Babylonian ” population 
is problematical, and for the present insuffi- 
ciently proved. If we compare the Baby- 
Jonian cults before and after the Canaanite 
immigration, we find that the worship of 
the stars—that is, the special reverence for 
the sun and moon, which we observed in 
the valley of the Euphrates-—was less 
general in Canaan and Pheenicia. We can 
at least conjecture that this was a Sumerian 
inheritance in Babylonia, and was there- 
fore unknown in Palestine originally. If 
we find in the place-names of Canaan such 
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called a Bit- 
‘Dasiocsa. “Tals shows the foundat 


decorated with pillars, 

jons of one ‘at 

as Bet-Shemesh, “‘ House of the Sun,” 
traces of such a cult, its origin may be 
Jooked for in the Babylonian period, or it 
may be of Egyptian origin; at any rate. 
the sidereal bodies played no part as ruling 
powers comparable to that of Sin and 
Shamash in the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation. 

The characteristic of the Canaanite reli- 
gion is a Dualism, which distinguished the 
{wo sexes. represented by the male Baal 
and the female Baalat. Of these the 
female divinity mects us mostly under 
the name of Ashtoreth. or Astarte, the 
Babylonian Ishtar. The male divinity. 
originally distinct in different tribes and 
nations, appears under special names. 
Ramman. Kimmon, or Haddad, who must 
have been peculiar to a tribal group, which 

ponderated in Mesopotamia and Baby- 

Ja, and. to judge by its early appear- 
ance was one of the first, is among the 
most celebrated. Dagon. who was much 
venerated on the Palestinian coast, was 
a foreign Philistine god, akin to the 
Gees ypu (“Old Man of the Sea’) of the 
Greeks, 


The chief deity of the Semitised 
Canesnites was “the lord” Baal, the male 
principle of nature. Each separate tribe 
Tetained his name for the original Baal- 
conception and established his worship 
when they seed a stronghold. The Baal 
of thé wandering tribe thus became the 
Jord of a settled place and country, the 
genius loci, lord of the city. Such Baalim 
are Melkarth in Tyre: the female principle 
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Ashtoreth in Sidon; the same, under the 
name of the female principie, Bosal 
Gebal ; and ail the countless Baals, whic 
were worshipped i in every stronghold if i 
formed a tribal centre. It lies in the nature 
o1 things that these separate Baalim, who 
bore different names according to their 
Tespective tribe and ce, and whose 
importance grew or sank with that of their 
worshippers, developed special attrbutes 
so soon as they once assumed a personal 
character, thus became separate 
divinities. The whole creative power of 
nature, which appears as the male pnn- 
ciple, is seen in hot countries first in the 
fruit-bringing rain and in the storm ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 
Ramman, therefore, was pre-emmeutly 
the storm-god. In a town without agri- 
culture the natural side of the divine 
agency is neglected; in Tyre. Baal be- 
comes a Melkart or Melek-kiryat. a “ hing 
ot the town.” But the evolution of the 
various conceptions ot the divimities always 
recurs to the two original embodiments ot 
the sexual principle. It is in this form 
that the true meaning of Semitic religious 


CHARACTBRISTIC PIECES OF PHGNICIAN oLass wane 
zoppoeed ta, be one, of the great chlo 
Sow ksowe tobe due to Bavyt ie passed to Greace and italy, 


conceptions can be most clearly recognised. 
meaning God, seems to be a pure 
abstraction of the conception of the Deity ; 
it meets us among the Canaanite, Ara- 
mean, and Arabian peoples. The personal 
character of Baal originally diverged from 


it: no god of a tribe, or of any larger 
national group ever bore this name. 
occasionally 

in 


Wit 


personal 


appears also a a 
Southern Arabia ane 
vidently a later personification of 
the onginally abstract adea. 
explanation ts necessary when an, k 
mentioned by the side ot an El; this is 
nothing more than the conception of the 
female divinity, which was added to that 
ot El on the analogy of Baal-Baalat. 

The higher civilisation, with its hterary 
training, tned toexplain in its own fashion. 
the cults as they had heen evolved from 
existing and introduced clements in the 
different tribal and local sanctuanes during 
the historical progress of the peoples, and 
tu torm out of the different aspects of the 
original fundamental thought a pantheon, 
the members of which, accordmg to ther 
various characters, were explained to be 
the creators and rulets of the universe. 

In_ the different states, which 
equally possessors of a revered sanctuat 
these “cosmologics and theologies weie 
distinct. since, naturally, each system w. 
anaious to make its own sanctuary the 






























central one. We 
have summuaried 
what sas yet 
known of such 
matters in 
Babylon For 
Pheentera a mere 


extract trom such 
doctrmes only 1s 
available, and 
that in a very 
garbled jorm, 
Saumg, too, from 
Jater times. tas 
the mythology of 
Gebal. or Byblos, 
which a certain 
Philo of Byblos 
composed und 

Nero, and, 
cording to 
custom of 





the 
time. published as 
a translation of 
ofthe Phonician the work of a very 


early priest, San- 
choniathon, who lived “' before the Trojan 
War.” Itcan, at most, furnish in isolated 
points explanations of the nature and 
growth of Phoenician religion, since in it the 
spurious wisdom of various centuries of 
culture are inextricably blended together. 
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From the painting by E Beademsna In the Bern National Gallery by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. 


THE PEOPLE OF JUDAH CARRIED AWAY INTO BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR 











THE MAKING OF THE TWO NATIONS 


Y far the be-t known of all Onental 
peoples are the tribe. which form the 
Jast Components of the second great 
Semitic mrgration of the Nearer East 
‘These are the Hebiew tribes whose home, 
the farthest towaid the deve.t, would in 
itself indicate that they came as the last 
ot the great “Canaanite migration, 
diiven on by the precursois of the nevt, 
the Aramean. These are the tnbey which 
combined themselves into the people of 
Isiael, and theu neighbours who dwelt 
sull further toward the disert, the 
Ldomutes, Moabites, and Ammonites 
The Tell el-Amatna letters prove the 
advance of Hebrew tnbe> im the land ac 
early ay the fifteenth century BC , one 
Nation in particular comes piominently 
forward, which expanded from the north— 
namely, the Amonite, Theve appea to 
the Israelites, in the writing which presents 
the oldest form of then tiadition, as the 
mhabitants fiom whom they 


The Comité must wiest the land, when 
ofthe |, the Israckt hed in, the 
Pri te the Israehtey maiched in, 


forme: had aheady become 
occupants instead of immigiants We 
iaay thus regard the Israehtes ay the 
next stratum after the Amorttes, and 
may place their immigration somewhat 
ater. The earhest mention of Israel 14 
contained in an inscription of the Pharaoh 
Meneptah II,, about 1200 8.c 

that 1s, however, the tiubal federation 
which we understand by this name, or 
some forgotten tribe, of which no record 
Js left m Brbhical tradition except thename 
ot the collection of tnbes banding round it 
and its sanctuaty. must remain at present 
an unsolved question. 

‘Wiehin recent years much progress has 
been made in the true underst and 
interpretation of the books of the Bible 
wi have come down to us, and it hat 
been demonstrated that the Biblical 


Aan ative ns of a more Composite Chwcis 
than had formerly been supposed and 
embodies traditions of widely different 
ougin and value Histoncal cites 
assumes that the Bibheal mutatives ate to. 
be treated as human documents and any 
to be subnutted fo the same catical tests 
plicable te albother 
lecords of antiqmity Ht will of 
Vates af (Gurve, on the tba land, be 

mantamed that such sm thods 
ac invalid when applud to the sted 
nanative, and that) any concustons 
reached therehy must be ajc Tom 
that point of view any histone account 
that deviates irom the Biblical nartative 
will be repudiated. 

The bustotical, or, ay they should rathes 
be termed, narrative books of the Bible, 
an the form in which they ate now «tant 
are the woth of a late period — The 
peculiar nature of the use made in 
antiquity of separate documents allows 
us to dissect the books into then 
component parts, so that we aie in a 
positon to distinguish the different 
authonties with some contidenc., and 
to weigh the evidence of one against 
another 

The result of this division of some, 
which 15 most apparent im the Pentatcuch, 
as as follows Two ancient doctunntary 
writings, designated, according to the 
name used for ag far tee ie 

wniters, as Elofust and Jchounst, 
— been combined in vay 
early times The writing of the 
Elohit » mdeed the more 
ancient, because it alone sull preserves 
recollections of the actual conditions of 
Temote antiquity. For mmstance, it repre- 
sents that the Land of Promise must be won 
from the Amorites ; wherea- the Jehovist 
usually speaks of Canaanite:—that 1, It 
apphes to the older inhabitants a general 
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elements froin them. and in addition has 


designation taken from the name of the 
country. The Elohist retains in its tradi- 
tions traces of a post-Israelite immigration. 
of Edom, Moab, and Ammon; while the 
Jehovist, which judges from the stand- 
point of later times, regards these tribes 
as already settled in their homes at the 
time of the immigration of Israel. Both 


™ writ were probably in 
Prohetie tetided as introductions for 
Code annals, each of which was 


brought down to the time of 
its author. Of the strictly historical parts 
of these “Annals” onfy inconsiderable 
ents have been preserved for us, 
which deal especially with the later period 
of the kings, and reef easily distinguishable 
by their scanty form: other portions have 
been replaced in the revisions of later times 
mainly by accounts of the Prophets, of 
which the nature is best represented by 
the stories of Elijah and Elisha. This 
“ Prophetic Code" is based on the point 
of view prevalent in the period about 
600 5.C., after the introduction of Deu- 
teronomy, although i is still imbued with 
the spirit of the older period. 

The Deuteronomic code, on which the 
hierarchical constitution was based, was 
introduced by Josiah. Its contents are 
preserved for us ‘n the legislative portions 
of Deutero- 
nomy, the Fifth 
Book of Moses. 
This law ac- 
quired its true 
importance 
only during the 
exile in Baby- { 
Jonia, when tl 
People, having 

ie a reli- 
gious body, saw 
in it the guide 
for all conduct. 
A priest, then, 
during the 
banishment, fj 
tested the whole 
history of Israel [f 
by these regula- 
tions, many of As 
which exhibit 
the influence of the ancient laws of Baby. 
Jonia. His direct work survives in 
present form of the books, which extend 

m “‘ Joshua” to “ Kings.” He has 
taken the older documents, but has ex- 
tracted still more carefully the annalistic 
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JUDMANS IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB 
Assyrian representation of ‘and children of Judah. i 
100 Sar Proa’s varselat of Sentachec® now i the Bete Masceee 4+ Self and 









































briefly expressed his own views as to the 
te sections, especially the reigns, in 
conformity with the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion. His work is. therefore, a review of 
Israelite history in the light of the divine 
origin of thislaw. The “‘ Deuteronomist ” 
explains the history of the people by their 
neglect or observance of this “Law of 
Moses”; he 1s a wnter with a declared 
. and his own additions are not 
to distinguish. Their nature is most 
easily and clearly seen in the summarised 
verdicts on the reigns of the various kings, 
thus. He walked in the ways of Jero- 
boam and did that which was displeasing 
to God,” or vice versa. To him also is 
due the settlement of the chronologic 
scheme of the Bible, which, historically, is 
not of vital importance, since it represents 
an artificial calculation of dates, based 
on late information obtained during the 
period of the exile. 

The further development of the religious 
community, which 1 henceforth repre- 
sented by Judaism, led to the building up 
of a hierarchical constitution in the most 
pronounced sense of the term. This con- 
stitution was committed to writing in the 
so-calied Priestly Code, either a work of the 


exile, or a product of the attitude of mind 


then prevalent. 
The code de- 
mocribes the 
whole develop- 
ment of the 
people of Isiael 
fe from the crea- 
tion of the 
world, and was 
intended to 
serve as a brief 
introduction to 
Mt the giving of 
the law on 
Mount — Sinai, 
which contains 
the new law. 
This work, 
originally 
standing 





meom reckoned as a 
post-exile code, was afterwards incor- 
porated into the work which the “\Deu- 
teronomist” had adapted from the eartier 
It is easily recognised by its 
the account of the 





records. 
language ; to it belong 
Creation in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
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more especially the dry lists of genealogies 
referri to the patris¢chal age Thee is 
reason for fa Sear that the author 
- of the Priesth le did not go further than 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. If 
he had treated the rest of the history from 
his point of view it would have been barely 
sible to use any portion of the narrative 
for historical purposes: for, in contrast 
to the “ Deuteronomist,” he has made a 
clear field for himself, and has removed 
everything which did not agree with his 
own system. While the former gave us 
patchwork, and thus preserved many frag- 
ments of old tradition, the setter in an in- 
lependent treatment has uniformly repre- 
sented everything in accordance with his 
own view, and is thus of no help as an 
authority for history, or, as regards the 
early legends, for literary history. An 
example of this class of editing is presented 
by the Books of Chronicles, a long, post- 
exile account of Jewish history in the 
spirit of the Priestly Code. As their source 
of information, use has been made princi- 
pally of the Books of Kings, although in a 
more detailed form than we possess them. 
Ritast As documents of secular history 
Baiting of they ate, Spartan sratively 
ts, of comparati 
(se Bikle light importance in the con- 
struction of an actual chronick of the 
people of Israel. But even the older 
accounts, contained in the work of the 
“ Deuteronomist,” would not furnish any 
historical picture if we had not a standard 
in the results obtained by ethnology and 
other investigations of the history of the 
Ancient East, by which to separate the 
earlier traditions from the accretions of a 
Tater age. Moreover, the evidence of in- 
scriptions, especially those of Assyria and 
Babylonia, often furnishes us with informa- 
tion by means of which it is possible to 
compare and supplement the Biblical 
accounts, 

As might be expected, the ideas of Israei 
as to its origin and early history are, like 
those of every people, clothed in the form 
of ds; the later hierarchical 


form of tradition has subsequently 
iven them a special ing of its own. 
Fiistorical records could not have existed 


until comparatively settled conditions had 
been established in the kingdom of Saul 
and then of David. Al] that goes back to 
the period aaterior to historical records 
was naturally little more than a scanty 
local tradition. But even the oldest his- 


torical period was certain svoner or later 
to appear in the light of legend. Moreover, 
the priestly tradition preterred the legen- 
dary to the-histerical: and the reason is 
clear, since for its purpose tacts were often 
less advantageous than ther legendary 
counterparts. Thus it is that so Httle 
authenticated _ ‘vot the earliest period 

of the kings has been preserved, 
Emleratlon Tyadition begins its Liao of 
5, the history of Israel with the 

emigration from Egypt and the 
entry into the" Promised Land." Moder 
historians, however. are of one mind 
in thinking that any emigration of a con- 
siderable tribal federation. a march through 
the countries of kindred tribes living 
under the same conditions of social 
economy, would have necessarily ended in 
solution of that federation, 
would have been made 
with the tribes of the countrics traversed 
or annexed, Unification can, in the first 
place, result only alter settled homes have 
been obtained, and necessarily presupposes 
a previous sojourn in the country. The 
Israelite tribal federation—that is, the 
people of Isracl—did not receive its 
organisation until it was already settled 
in the country. Its individ tribes, 
therefore, did ‘not previously stand in 
closer relation to cach other than to their 
neighbours the Edomitex, the Moabites, 
and many others which had disappeared 
as tribal organisations ; it was only the 
acquisition of fixed settlements of a 
certain uniformity that brought them 
nearer together and separated them more 
from the others, This evolution is the 
result of the interval between the Tell 
el-Amarna period and the first appearance 
of the “‘ people of Israel.” 

It would be out of place in the present 
work to discuss at length the rival theories 
as to the Biblical account of the 
Exodus. It is generally acknowledged that 
bodies of Hebrew nomad tribes may well 
have pastured their flocks in 























Ti the Wadi Tumilat, and in this 
is hes way may have comeinto direct 


contact with Egypt, and have 
been subject to Egyptian authority. It 
is clear, however, from the reference to the 
people of Israel upon the slate of Men- 
eptah, that other kindred tribes were 

ly settled in Canaan at the time when 
Hebrew nomads were presumably in the 
Eastern Delta. In fact, the exodus must 
be regarded as an episode in the general 
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migratory movement towards Canaan, 
later tradition having magnified 1ts im- 
ance by re ting the whole body 
of the later tnbal divisions as having taken 
part init We have no means for deter- 
mining accurately the date of the earlest 
inroads into Canaan or the length of the 
period during wh'ch the movement lasted ; 
jon 2nd any account of the con- 
he quest of Canaan by the Israel- 
ites must neecssanly depend 
mainly upon conjecture We 
can, however picture to ourselves the 
conquest of the country on the model of 
well-known migrations—as, for instance, 
that of Bntam by Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, and we may assume that the 
individual tribes out of which the people 
of Israel was afterwards formed, con- 
quered then homes perhaps m combina- 
tion with other vanished tribes, and were 
welded into a large federation in the 
country under the stress of circum- 
stances It 15 also probable that other 
tnbal elements did not belong to them 
originally, but became attached to them 
only sm later times. The true Israehte 
tribes had theu homes “in the desert” 
Of the period when the tubes were not 
closely umted and a common cause of 
action was not yet generally, if at all, 
possible, we have remmrscences 
down by tradition, under the heading of 
the “‘ Period of the Judges,” which clearly 
exhibit tendencies to the formation of 
separate tnbal pimcipalities, and thus 
infer the distmct existence of the im- 
dividual tubes Such are the narrates 
of Jephtha m Gilead and of Gideon in 
Manasseh, the latter greatly dis; by 
additions In both it can still be seen 
that we have to do with tnbal traditions, 
and that no commonwealth of Israel is 
presuppored It 1s only subsequent revi- 
sion that has intiod at the end of the 
story the picture of a umted Israel The 
natutal course of events leads to the 


dedies result that the sheikh, the 
of head of a tbe, who conquers 
Inrael 2, Country, denves the chief 


advantages from this conquest 
and obtains more ample means of power, 
which exalt him above his iellow-tnibes- 
men Settled Ife in a town and the 
adjacent reins Sescires the ibe! 
organisation on at ts, 
and leads to lordship ‘and Y comareh i. 
the voluntanly acknowledged 

becomes an absolute monarch. This 
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development must have taken place more 
readily where the immgiants found such 
conditions already 1n existence, and where 
the conquest of a royal city actually 
imphed that the conqueror adopted the 
stitutions found therem Whule, there- 
fore, m the two caamples of “judges” 
already referred to we can recognise the 
representatives of a country population, 
the next stage m the development, the 
tendency toward monarchy, 1s visihle 
where an “Iyraehte tribe 1s found in 
possession of a town It was the tribal 
monarchy, which Abimelech founded for 
himself in Shechem —_ Notwithstanding 
that it soon ended and left no permanent 
effects it may be rechoned as typical of 
many simila1 phenomena of the time 
when the Israelite tribes obtained 
possession of the towns and became 
acquainted with the unwelcome condition» 
that accompanied the coveted treasuies 
of crvilisation Thus 1epresents one form 
of the growth of the monarchy It 
anticipates the natural development of 
tnibes or clans into nations and states 
im so far as it cflects a complete breach 
with its own tribe and thus 
staps itself of the aids hy 
< bod by which 1t had yust become pros- 
perous and great Suh a 
tylanny, arnsing from no true development 
of the existmg form of government, had no 
permanence A monaichy ongmating 
m the condition. ot the further growth 
of the tribal Irfe and its new needs, whtch 
was based on the members of the nation 
Proper, alone had any lasting results 
We have only one piece of evidence ay 
to any combined action of the Israehte 
tmbal-federation which would seem to be 
that mentioned by Meneptah—namely, 
the so-called Song of Deborah one of the 
most ancient Hebrew ms that has 
come down to us 1S composition, 
which in consequence of mistakes m the 
tradition, 15 hardly yet mtelhgible in all 
its details, eatols the trumph of the 
Israelite tribes in war Almost all the 
Israelite tnbes aie named in it The 
mention of Benjamin 1s, however, an 
mterpolation, probably due to the need 
subsequently felt of seemg mo tnbe 
omitted fiom the list 
The advance of the Phihstmes in the 
twelfth century 8¢ brought the Israelites 
under their power Two alternatives were 
thus le, either the newly mmi- 
tribes possessed the power to drive 


JEPHTHAH, JUDGE OF 1SRAL, BEFORE 
Titattscame « Gchmenwecih “Pha pices by ST 
out the newrulers, or they would lose their 
nationality and become Philistine subjects 
The first 1s what happened It was the 
iruggle agamst the new enemy that 
otimulated a closer unification and thus 
enabled the people to show a bolder 
front War can be waged with permanent 
success only unde: a single command A 
condition of ceaseless conflict must finally 
establish the power of a successful leadet, 
who first, by the expulsion of the enemy 
and the reputation thereby acquired gains 
a commanding position within hr own 
‘*nbe—that 1s, he becomes king—and then 
vroceeds to set himself upas the liberator 
and at the same time the lord, of the 
remaining tiibes 

This explains the réle of Saul the 
leader of yamm, m the war against 
the Phibstmes There 1s no cleat proof 
that Benjamin belonged to the league of 
the northem Ten Tribes”, on the 
contrary, the subsequent intimate con- 
recton of Benjamin with Judah on the 
overth ow of David’s kingdom supports 
the view that this tribe was upposed to 





THE SACRIFICE OF HiS DAUGHTER 
‘hp Judges _u taken to be evidence af the time bafien 
reproduced by perauseon of Lord Armetrong 
the northern tribes which wen already 
united Here in the country af the 
tribe which wis settled between Philistrs 
proper and the termtory of the Is wlite 
tribes a compe teat soldian imeght suceced 
in making himscif lord of Jus own tribal 
country dunng a victorious wu guint 
the foreign domination ind then he 
nught procecd to wrest fram the Phils 
times the Israchte termtory which thuy 
fall to him as to ats natural lord We 
must form tor ourscises same such picture 
of the growth of the monurchy in Tyrac) 
Saul has always remained in tradition 
a romantic personality It note 
worthy that the story of David, the 
recorders of which had cutamly no 
cause to cherish Sauls memory never 
succeeded in obhtcratmg it We gatha 
from the narrative that he kept his 
kingdom in hand ‘so long as be hved 
ands that even David did not venture 
on any action against him On the death 
of Saul, his kingdom of Israel layed to 
David, but even the admirers of the 
latter have been obhged to pure Saul» 
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memory Ve know very hittle of tum 
historically One motif runs through alt 
accounts of him—the struggle against the 
Phibstines by which he founded bis 
kingdom, which occupied all his Ife and 
an Which be inet te death on the attle: 
A fiagment of old tradi- 
Wert uon—1 Sam xiv 47, modified in 
See) 12 Present form—has left us 
one more short account of his 
other wars ‘ He fought against all hiy 
enemics on evely side, against Moab 
and against the children of Ammon 
against Aram and against the king of 
Zobeh, south of Damascus, and against 
the Phihstmes"" Our accounts so far a+ 
they are historical tell us nothing of 
‘Saul’s relations 1o David, as we shall 
presently see they cannot have hnown 
anything of the orgmal opposition 
between Judah and Israel 
By the side of the kingdom of Saul in 
the countiy of the kindred tribes mhabit 
ing the kss cnilsed distnct further to 
the south on the fimge of the desert a 
separate kingdom had meanwhile becn 
formed im the same way as that of Saul 
only starting fom a still lower stage of 
development This was the hingdom of 
David, of which Judah appears in tradition 
as thechief titbe To David, as toso many 
conspicuous figures in history all hinds of 
Sto1s— heroic legend even popula: jests 


racer _ 


and the hhe—have been assigned, which 
were told of the mau who represented the 
greaiest power of the ym of Israel 
and Judah His penod ap) to 
posterity as a golden age, some! in the 
way in which popular story has made 
Alfted the hero of Enghsh history But 
along with thn we have to distingush 
another tradition of quite definite political 
tendency, the object of which 1s to describe 
David as the representative of an original: 
united people of Israel, to which Judal 
also belonged Thus 1s the clam which, 
a modern phraseology, was put forward 
by Davids historians and supporters 
m order to work m his interests and 
to win the people over to his house 
Almest everything which we possess from 
Israelite sources was wntten fiom thn 
point of view 
Jo this kegend modern research would 
seem to indicate, belongs almost everything 
which was intended to prove a union of 
Istael and Judah, and above all, 
that which 15 narrated of the 
Deva CURIN of David, of his youth, 
and his relations to Saul, But 
im the legend are incorporated sundry 
details which are in clear contradiction of 
it and are far moie likely to correspond 
to the actual facts Accor to these 
his rive was closely connected with the 
giowth of the ‘ Tribe of Judah.” As the 


teen ed 


were 6 
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NABLOUS, THE ANCIENT SHECHEM, ONE OF THE OLDEST CITIES OF PALESTINE 


Atumeloch founded the first Laraelte tnbal monarchy in Shechem prmeipal ety 
Felgious metropolis of the Samantans and was colonised by Shalmancscr and Esarhaddon with Babylomans 





It was afterwards the and 


connection of Benjummn with Isr ul 
tnd the creation of 1 Kimgdem of 
Israel’ must Ie clk the work of 
Sil oso the formation of tribe 
and Amgdom of Judih was the work 
ot David 

In the course of Oriental history again 
ind agun some leader of 1 tribe or band 
aysumcs the title of kmg and fnall 
succeeds in ruling a large realm Dav id 
even according to the tradition was leader 
of some such band in 7iklag far away to 
the south in the desert situited in 
Tdomite turritory He thus held his own 
for a time as the lord of a stronghold and 
gradually gathered round him a devoted 
band of followers with whose help it was 
Rot difficult to subdue the less mobile 
tribes which had no leader 


sae Whether as the tradition 
Followers 2UMe> he recognised the 


suzerainty of a Philistine hing 

—Achish of Gath—munt remain uncertam , 

vut it 18 possible that such was the case 

The natural path of Davids conquests 

kd northward He subjugated several 

tnbes, which appear later as component 
° ” G 





THE YOUTHFUL DAVID PLAYING ON HIS HARP BEFORE KING SAUL 
From the pxtare by Mr Ernest Normand by whose permssian it Is heie reproduced! 


putsof Judih ond he became eprinee 
whose powa could no longer be ignored 
by the subjugation of the tube of Caleb 
with ts contie tl Hebron The te idition: 
prescives these conquests an the form of 
D the story of Nabil (Sam. yy) 
ayer BRL AL samo ely expressed 
Ro: pat VONy 

yal 
City m the fact that Davids tint 

roy residence way Helion the 

clef town of Cakb — Hencelorw ad he 
was reckoned 1 hing or prince Some 
remumscence of thy ongin of his real 
power was preserved in in obscme pass te 
—2 Sam om 8b where Abner later 
speaks contcmptuously of lum as the 
prince of Cakb = Abnor mer ins to sty 

Am [arial ofsuchas thou Disid that 
thou shouldst think { wish by morriige 
with a wile of Saul to gun some clutm to 
the crown > 

Calcb was bordered on tla north by the 
territory of the Hebrew tribe Judah 
This had not tutherto bccn dowty heel 
with Israel David now subjugated if 
and thus umited it with € leh ined the other 
subject trixs = The most importint town 
of th district was Jerusuhm stluated 
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almost on the northern frontier towards 
Benjamin and Israel. We hear of it in 
the Tell el-Amarna letters as already the 
seat of a prmce who governed these 
district. Israelite tradition recognises 

that before 1t was conquered by David it 
did not belong to the 
“ Hebrew ” Tedah but 
was still unde: kings of 
vs = own = who wert 
“Canaanite ’—~that 1s to 
say, they had long been 
settled ~— there These 
‘Jebusitey oncl uot, 
however, for that reason 
hive been much older 
thin Judah itself ihe 

mere fact that they were ff 
In possession of 4a town 
soon made them distinct 
from the mbhabitants of 
the open country, and 
such, indeed, constitutes 


the difference between 
Hebrews” and 

“Canaanite,” Accord- 

ing to the tradition David made 


Jetusalem his capital only after the sub- 
jugation of the whole of Isiael = This 5 
hardly probable and the reason fo. making 
the statement 15 obvious— Jerusalem was 
to be reckoned the capital of the umted 
kingdom — Oniginally, indeed, 1 had 
been intended for the capital of only the 





DAVID. KING OF Y topat 
‘Prom the statue by Michael Angelo 


newly conquered ieintory and David 
removed his court there, since it was the 
richest portion of lus land, and nearer 
the frontier of the country which was then 
the next obyect of his conquest—namely, 
Israel, the kmgdom of Saul 

David had hitherto 
kept on good terms with 
the Phibstines if we 
Teflect on the political 
movements disclosed in 
the Tell el-Amarna let- 
ters at 1» more probable 
that the Philistines and 
David were in league 
agamst then common 
and dieaded opponent 
than that David was in 
leagu with the king of 
the northerntnbe, Later 
tradition had cvery ground 
to diguse thi enmity to 
Saul, who was not for- 
gotten sn Northern Israel, 
and to substitute for it a 
tnendship with the son 
of Saul David was favoured by for- 
tune Saul fell in the wat with the 
Philistines and, according to the story, 
to the great sonow of David But its 
equally possible that the hero David had 
contnbuted his share to Saul’s overthrow. 

The fate of the northern kmgdom was 
thus «aled The cause of the house ot 








A MODERN VIEW OF HEBRON, KING DAVIDS FIRST ROYAL TOWN 
Hebron was the priscipal town of the tnibe of Caleb, whom Dand subjugated becomng thea prisce, 
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Saul, in spite of the brave defence by 
Abner, became more and more desperate. 
There is naturally no likelihood that the 
Israelite tribes voluntarily did homage to 
David. as tradition assumes: there was 
actua'ly an attempt made to secure the 
sovereignty for Benjamin by the revolt of 
Sheba the sheikh of the Benjamite canton 
Bichr’, who at last tried to hold his own in 
the north of Israel, in Abel-beth-Maachah 
{2 Sam. xx.}. Since this revolt was incom- 
patible with the traditional account of the 
voluntary acknowledgment of David, il was 
transferred to the later years of 
David’s reign; but the fact that, 
in the struggle against Sheba, only 
Jndah from its southern frontier as 
tur as Jerusalem stood on David's _ 
side, speaks too significantly, in the 
judgment of modern criticism. It 
probably took place immediately 
upon Saul’s death, when Davitt 
threatened to seize the territory 
ot Israel. He cannot have brooked 
delay in the matter, and a rapid 
success must have crowned his 
eftorts, It was impossible for 
Abner to secure for  Eshbaal, 
Saal’s son, more than the district 
east of the Jordan. Israel properly 
so-called thus fell inte the hands 
of David without any further 
resistance than that of Sheba. 
Abner held the Jand cast of 
Jordan for Eshbaal, according to 
tradition, for some time longer. 
Then he was murdered in Hebron, 
when anxious to negotiate with 
David in order to surrender to 
him the land east of Jordan. 
The account assigns vengeance 
tor Joab as the motive, and 
repudiates any complicity on the 
part of David. At all events he 
reaped the advantage. Eshkaal 
also was murdered. 

David could thus occupy the 
land west of Jordan without difficulty, 
and so became king of Judah and Israel. 
He hac thus conquered almost the 
whole of his kingdom. Descended from a 
foreign stock. and having subjugated 
the peoples which obeyed him, in the first 
place by force, he himself, according to the 
story, maintained hs sovereignty only by 
the help of his army. It is easy to see 
why policy should elaborate a tradition 
ascribing to him a high Hebrew ancestry, 
analogous to the Hellenic pedigree of the 









KING DAVID PLAYING UPON HIS HARP 
Reproduced from the picture by Domeniching now in the Louvre. 


royal house of Macedonia. Caleb seems to 
have been his home. and Judah the canton 
from which he sprang in a wider sense; 
for his capital ie chose Jerusalem on 
account of its favourable position for his 
purpose. since it was situated exactly 
between the two great divisions ot his 
kingdom. 

According te the ideas of Oriental 
nations the real lord of a country 
was the god, the Baal, according to 
mitic name, The king reigned in 
his name, and by him way 















power, ay the Babylonians a 
were never weary of emphasi 
conquered country was only made tribu- 
tary, it retained its own goverment and 
its king, and remained the property af its 
god, ff, on the other hand, it became a 
Province, it was absorbed into the con- 
uering state, and thus forfeited every- 
thing, and its god was deposed, just as 
much as its king. The god was carried 
away, and brought into the temple of the 
vietorions god, where he now " stood 
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before his face "that 1s, he served hum, 
just as the vanquished king stood before 
his victor The victorious god took posses- 
sion of the land in fis place, a temple 
was binlt for him there, and a cult 
established , m this way the new provinee 
was incorporated mto the conquering 


state That which hal onc god was one 

peopk and cvery people 
Peeze4 poxscssed a god of thar own 
other gods HOS wien David subdued 


new lands and added them to 
Ins tatory he Completed the acquisition 
of his new possessions by installing the 
worstip of God m the place af the old 
pas in eults God was cal Yabve ar 
Waite, for Jehow ih though familar to us, 
fea dile vocalisation of tac Divine name, 
never im dates times prononnced by the 
Jiws who assigned to the consonants of 
the name Yahve the vowels of Adonat, 
sigmitying, ins ford? which ma spirit of 
TOVCHOMEe Wats read in place of the orginal 
wane 

Whether the gods previously worstapped 
hy the several tribes wore ceed in favour 
of fohos th ot wae identified now with the 
new ich,ion or there had dlivady been a 
common cull the supremary of the 
house of David was intimatcly associated 
with the God of Dasnl procamed as the 


God of the ancestral Hebrew stock Later, 
at any rate, it was clarmed as the unique 
and primeval characteristic distinguishing 
the relfgion that the God of Israel was 
not to b worshipped under or represented 
by any image or symbol But the Bible 
Nariative itself proves with sufficient 
clearness that the worship of local gods 
under other rites was irrepressible 

It 15 certainly a proof of the importance 
of David that the sagorous vitality of his 
pohcy was able to exert so marked an 
influence on the tradition of subsequent 
times It 8 not wonderful that the 
people m later times lent a willing cat 
when the exploits of David's kingdom were 
appealed to In fact David's eign was 
the only one under which Israel as a 
united kingdom could have takan a position 
by the side of the other powers m Palestine 
and Syna 0 Davids time thus 


Golden “ppeared ax the good old days 
Daa When Tad way powertil, 
ity dath side and) the resist: 


ance which was shown by the peopl, 
were soon forgotten 

The power of David extended far bevond 
the borders of Judah and Israel He 
subjugated dom — thi umn lasted 
Jonge: thin that with Israel Israel first 


burst the hend while Edom long remained 
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united with Judah. David further sub- 
Hucd Moab, whtch remained subject tomy 
uter the severance of the himgdont. it 

















belon however, naturally to Israel 
He alse fought: with) Sinton, bat tas 
wats led te no permanent conquest ble 
‘Geises aid. wt, peaetiats bead 
ef oesay Na BlE rn ed pe 
Kis, eds hater y 

. would im On the north of 
Gilead the small Ar an states of Soba 
and Geshaadjom and mn ap into 
Thtachte termtory, With these he had 


hoth friendly and oinmucal aelations 
without permanently subjagatitug them. 
Damascus. soon the rival of Ismael, iy 
too tar away. and had not yet acquired 
strength. During his reign the Philistines 
were finally restricted to thei tertory 
on the coast ; they made no further serious 
attempt to advance agamst Isracl. 

The rebelion of Absalom must be 
paced quite at the end of Davil’s Ife. 

radition does not give us a clear account 
of the matter. Yet one thing ss apparent - 
David’s sympathies were with the rebel : 
he was a mere helpless puppet in the 
hands of Joab and the multary party. 








ftoas not sant for whom Joab wished ro 
secure the throne, probably even thee 
for Adonijth. When Absalom tel lane 
hy Joab defanccat David's command 
Daved Jamented for fam. Hut Joab 
a brea loin anselauty and gave bin 
! 











aaialy touneerstanel that bn averenganty 
endort le did) wot chaaa te 
afttiiake Stas worthy ol tinier tomath 
as aegards the whole tebalhon tat David, 
as formerly Eslibaal the son of saul, ale 
yet ane founed an asy lero ia the cauntey, 
toot Jordan Phere a a dctutled 
description of the intragtes by which ane 
wearving eltarts were male to inebice 
Dasid, now completely worn ont, to pro- 
nomnce in taveat of Solomon's ae 1 
to the throne, “The fachons at court aie 
now clearly recorded. Solomon 


Way at a 



























ts the candidate ot the 
presthood, while a mihtay 
parly, represented by oad, 


wrhe~ to devate Adantah te the throne 
The tradstion init. simpheaty makes no. 
disguise of the means by whieh the priestly 
patty conquered. The result as cleat. 
Solomon succeeded in securing the throne 
for imvelf, and a pretext was soon found 
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1o remove out of his path his rival Adoni- 
Jah with his parttan Joab in spite of the 
immunity which had been promised them 

Solomon was placed on thr throne by 
the priestly party The party, therefore 
upon which the new king rehed, rather 
than on the devoted bodyguard 


— of his father, het thus becom 
Theees the mterpreter of the will of 


God, whom David had accey ted 
as lord over Israel The tradition chose 


Solomon for its favounte hero notwith- 
standing the fact that it had greater 
out 


trouble in creating of hm a 
motally noble pxrson 
ality than out 
of David who im 
smite of diy human 
falings was ac 
hnowlidgcd to pos 
sess the ane sterling 
qualtyot living won 
by las own mounts all 
that he posed 
Divid had proved 
hima if supctior te 
all the adventuras 
and tobbar chic flams 
who had fought with 
one another for the 
pow sstonol theland 
In order to form 1 
just estimate of him 
we must judge hin 
by the standard al 
Bedown ethics and 
Bedouns have the 
ethics of nomads 
The alder records 
tell us htile about 
Solomon [he candi- 
date of the 
paity was cre 
wath the building of the Tempte as his 
Greatest achievement om which we may 
sev confirmation of his good undetstanding 
with Ins adherents Hherwne we have 
only a few disconnected accounts of ha 
reign She records of an extension of his 
power as far asthe buphiates date fiom 
Post-extle times thei object bemg to 
gloity the favourite hero of legend fiom 
whom the development stated whieh 
culminate 1 m Judanm = To the samc 
source sto be assigned the legend of the 
“wisdom ot Solomon There was hittle 
in his hatory wich could be eulogised 
except his wisdom ” of which indeed, he 
gave sinking proof when he rehed upon 
1700 











the prect*.ood instead of the army His 
resn in other respects was of the usual 
Onertal type He tried to display before 
mens cyé> the external magnificence 
of a mighty king by raising immense 
buildmg, and keeping up an imposing 
court ceremomal In order to defray the 
cost of his buildings he 1 said to have 
ceded terntory to Hiram of Tyre In this, 
as well as im a notice of his mantime 
trading operations on the Red Sea, we 
realise the fact that the half-nomadic, 
fighting tunibe with which David had 
conquered his termtory had been driven 
hach by the influence 
of the already more 
civihsed northern, 
Binbes, cvilsation 
represented by Israel, 
lad gained the super- 
aority Phe conquered 
cavihsation here as 
cverywhere —even- 
tually overcame the 
barbarian conqueror 

A single record of 
small acquisition of 
tertitory by Solomon 
ts valuable = He w 
sud to have taken 
in maritage a 
daughter of — the 
Pharaoh thr would 
naturally mean only 
a daughter of one of 
the womcn of the 
harem—and to have 
leceived ay a dowry 
the city of Gezer 
which had hitherto 
becn independent 


Vis 
stl) SOLOMON LAST KING OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL Light maj be thrown 
te | From the preture by Van Ghent in the Palazzo Barber on thi, 


notice by 
the conditions represented in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letter, Solomon may have 
openly wnitten to the Pharaoh in the 
spmit of Rib-Adda Abi-Milki and Abd- 
Khtha hus predecessors on the throne af 
Jerusalem and may have enforced his 
dam. on Gezer He may 
aad the have represented himself as 
Pharech the" loval servant of his lord ” 
and by diplomat means have 
obtamed the town from the prince of 
Gerer 
It would follow from thi that the 
whole previous development was actually 
accomphshed under the suveramty of 
Egvpt, teeble though it was at times. 
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Such was the rewn of the great and 
“wre” Solomon, of whose wisdom 
tradition has told all sorts of stores. But 
we notice also m the accounts the voce of 
the historian of the prophets, which dates 
from the period of hostility between the 
prophets and the ruling party; and we 
may sce its classical expression in the 
hostihty of Samuel to the monarel 
The blame for the dismuption of the king- 
dom 1s, indeed, quite openly ascribed to 
the pohey of Solomon's rewn. Ay a 
matter of fact, the state of affans spprary 
to have been that the more developed 
districts mn the north were subject to the 
rule of the less developed. Solomon had, 
therefore, absorbed the forme. His 
ancestial domam must have derived 
Iwnefit from the fact that i new came 
into Coser touch with ervilsation, The 
wesult may have been very agreeable to 


THE KINGDOMS OF 


HIE severance of Istacl rom: Judah was 
not merely a struggle which the two 
halves of the kingdom waged with cach 
other, as adition represents. The Egyptian: 
inscriptions show cleatly enough that 
the ¢ mquest af Jerusalem by the Pharaoh 
dheshonk was conneeted with it. What 
had been Rehoboam’s attitude toward 
the latter, and what induced him to 
appear as a disloyal servant of Egypt. 
we to not know. But this muct 















Cees: ts clear—that the Pharaoh took 
laraat most ot the towns of Northen 


Isael from) Rehoboam and 
gave them to Jeroboam: there 1s also a 
tradition of his residence m Egypt. The 
avcord of it wat vartance with the legend, 
and must be regarded in the hght ot the 
Joll ¢l-Amaina letters, Jeroboam suc. 
ceeded im forwarding Ins plans at court 
better than Rehoboam ; the Northern 
{srachte had more ot the sinews of war. 
by which the disputes of the ervilived 
work] were fought out, than the king of 
Jerusalem, and these he placed at the 
Usposal of his advocates at court. 

We have no evidence which would 
enable us to decide whether Rehoboam 
trusted to some other source of help mn his 
resistance to the Pharaoh, though it 1s con- 
ceivable that he calculated on Damascus. 
which was now conmng inte prominence. 
In any case Damascus, owing to the cease- 
legs struggles between the now separate 

rob 





the ruling parties in Jerusalem. but less 
so to the subject partics m the north. 
There 16 the additional fact to be noted 
that even the disadvantages of civiitsa- 
tion now made themselves f-ltin Jerusalem. 
‘The barbarous but warlike Caleb was 
teplaced by a Jerusalem which had been 
assimilated to the civilyed north. But 
by this very fact the foundation of David's 
supenonty over Isael was undermued. 
Judah no longer found support im the 





tude strength an} rapacity of | the 
Bedouns: it hal become a civilised 
state, an} now Icarned the weakening 


influence of culture. ‘Thus when there was 
agun a strnggle upon equal terms, the 
south no Jonyer prevailed. The northern 
tubes were supno. in eivihsation, and 
they conquered Judah, Tis finds its 
eApresion first in) the separation, bint 
soon in the domination of Judah by Istael. 


ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


halves of the kingdom very soun became 
the supreme arbitrator m= the tars of 
Palestine, since Ievpt after the last 
attach of Sheshonk does not scem to have 
interfered again deemively, and Assyiid 
Jad not yet appeared upon the scone, 
Fiom the iitst the most powerfal of the 
two states was Istaeh which very soon 
showed its supenonty. The Books of 
Kings do not contain detatled records 
of the war which was “always between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam " Q Kimgs xiv. 
gob But they have preserved for usa very 
saluable notice. It proves that Jeroboam 
had done that which we might have ev. 
pected of lim fom the first. He was 
bound te make the people awate that he 
chd not asiee with Judah. ant it was to 
his interest to oppose the idea ot the 
ostuication of Deval’ power He was 
infuced. theteiow. to attempt 
Besbet™ tw abolish the religin of David 
Bache, and to revive mats place the 
ancient national sanctuanes. 
He was. for ths reason, sohctous that 
the two ance nt sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Dan should be once more brought into 
vogue. It must be bernein mind that the 
great festivals, which were celebrated in 
such places. did not acquire their main 
significance from their rebgiouy side as 
festivals. but that they exercised a far 
wider economic miuence : they were the 
fairs which the whole nation held, under 








THE HEBREW PEOPLES 


the protect.on of ‘ix peace of the sanc 
tuary— For this tcason a hing of Istacl 
must have been still more anvious to 
keep visitors away from the sanctuary 
mm Jerusalem and to. dene the 
other camtal of the udvantajes waruing 
roa such trafhe Since tn this way the 
toate: part ef the revenue ot the splemind 
new temple was Jost: the prasts ha lovers 
room te regatd Jereboam as the type of 
an impious hing 


Accontn, to om accounts Forobo un 


wee followad by his son Nadib who 
qagn Poonly mo years tonghly about 
yy Hes sand to have been murdered 


ahnning th stege of the Philistine Gabbe thon 
by Beebi of the tubo ot beach The 
mew dynasty Web not there tore Dist lone 
and the disturbineos 
work ate typ of 
th kingdom at th 
Ten Crates did not 
delay than appent 
ance Baasha became 
hing and reamed 
aondm, to tle 
accounts tom about 
oro to SSoE eC He 
aldathys  hiosd 
Jodah Tn order te 
tender any cominunt 
cations with Jorusa 
fem mmpossthle he 





fortind = & place, 
Rama ot litth noth 
of Jerustlem Ysa 


was thus compe ted 
to throw ims ttinte 
the aims of Danis 
cus and to mplore 
ity protection and suatamtys Bur ake 
natitally welcomed the proposal He 
invadkd Northern Istacl and thus forced 
Baasha tors wuate the frontier of fudah 
The tortress of Rama was again razed 
to the ground but Judah had become 
a vassal of Damascus ant Baasha too 
had no alternate but to bow to lim 
as his predecessors, had to 
et Pespt Baashaccon Eluh os 
Damasces 2G alvo to have rogned for 
only two years and to have 
been murdered by the commander of the 
army, Amr who, from Gabbe thon, where 
the army lay atta: hed him im hrs palace at 
Tirzah 
The tradition therefore, asumes that 
th, two first dvmasties of Israel con 
sisted of two Lungs each, the xcond king 





Wie coasebes de tart 

me which oo sineh 

feud ast thane 

‘ Jvoducedd frome time (> 
REHOBOAM KING OF JUDAH Tine Viaron 1a 
Froman Egyptuncartouche _Hewas probably carried sus ceili te thea 


away to Fyypt after Phartoh Sheshonk took Jeruvvten 


Acach cas Demy madcted uta cian 
ot on tye sears andin both nade the 
army which day befor Gibbothon bila 
pat Pxceptem has Leen taken to thas 
be the cuties and it his been sa casted 





that the trulten may bo rteareet Zant 
Rete es mn hekl hs war 
ores heats ch ne sup pert him 
A Hut uek the ade oti die con 
remy 

manor rycluet whe adv anecd 
at Ue head ot the whole peat 
aomitiond wmv as stl pres appese Pat 
this time cup to Einzdh where Zim 


sought his deutluin the fiames af the han, 
pales Tn the meantime Gna had 
been ahnowled cd kin. wathout turtha 
difteulty tor tedlbot the people toltowed 
lit the son ol Gina this Patter 
seo ote Tave tet 
Ins owt fer con 
sederible tin ww 
gee Aen unt le 
Was waa quetud by 
Omi Pate thay 
fe avist hin raed 
these mis tee cor 
sponded te he 
difterent) conditions 
Yo Mba se ten one the 
Population whieh het 
aivanead ftom the 
State of peu ants tod 
Hho caval ation dn 


. 











only with othe on 
dispons tbh sappert of estrone mon aehy 
a trstwerthy amy Pus wis the poly 
whieh Ome and his house pursacd 
following the cNample of David Tn home 
affairs the policy of encouraging trathe 
was adopted, and attempts were imide to 
«stablsh bevonrable relations wath forcign 
conntries especially with Pyne Omri 
son \hab ried a Eytan prices 
[zd Qain’s postion towards Damas- 
casas not recorded probably boweves 
he recognised ity suzeramty and secured 
his throne only by domg so Hc again 
subjugated Maab which oon the 4 para- 
tion had taken up an uncertain attitude 
towards Israel and doubtless at was he 
alo who brought Judah undes tis own 
surcrainty this position is attested under 
Ahab He made Samana the capital of 


I7hy 
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the empir in place of Tirzah, Omn's 
pohcy both at home and abroad was 
¢ontinued by hw son Ahab. He was a 
va.sal of Damascus, had a strong army 
under his orders, tried to promote inter- 
course with foreign countries, and there- 
fore showed friendliness to all strangers 
By this action he excited the opposition 
‘abes Of the peasant population, tradi- 

* tion attests this fact im recording 
the zeal displayed by the prophets 
against the faahn, the gods of 
the strangers The natural opposition to 
the dommuating clases by the agneultural 
population which suffered under the 
development of trade and the enctoach- 
ment of the muhtary feudal system, 
found vent in_the opposition of Elyah 
ind Elisha Juda was now subject 
to Ahab, and ity king Tehoshaphat was 
tompelled to take the fidd with him 
The relations to Damascus are clearly 
scenin the first notice of Israelite history, 
which 1 chronology ally cettain In the 
you 554 HC Shalmaneser IJ, at the 
Datth at Karka. saw in the army of 
Bur-tdty of Damascus an actual contingent 
from Ahab of Istacl, which the latta had 
jurmshed as vassal of Damaycus , Judah, 
as subject to Isacl, 5 naturally not named. 
The attacks of Assyna on Damascus would 
naturally have mated Ahab to shake off 


death im one of the fights, in which he 
tned to hold his own against Bir-idn, at 
Ramoth-Gilead This seem» to have 
taken place soon after the battle at 
Karkar, therefore about 853 Bc. 

His son, Ahaziah, was probably obhiged 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Damas- 
cus, and equally so his brother Joram, 
who followed him on the throne, presum- 
ably only two years afterwards He would 
thus have becn forced to tahe the field 
with Bir-idr in the subsequent campaigns 
of Shalmancser But he also did not fatl 
to make attempts to hberate himself, 
and 1s said to have been wounded in a 
battle which he had to fight near Ramoth- 
(nad against Bir-adri, or, now, Hazael 
While attempting to return home, m 
order to recover fiom his wounds, ke fell 
a victim to the revolution of Jehu 

Judah was from the very first at a dis- 
advantage compared with the northern 
Je kingdom The fatter owed its 

fieedom to the intervention 

Teg oF the approval of the Pharaoh, 
aM and Rehaboam had to suffer 

severely fiom Sheshonk's chastisement 
and the cnforced contnbutions It na 
proof of ithe pcrmanence of David's 
Measures that Edom remained loyal to 
udah notwithstanding that an attempt 

ad been made by a descendant of the 











the yoke, But Shalmaneser way always old royal house—Hadad, according to the 

repulvell by Bu-idia and Ahab met his tradition—presumably under Solomor 
I ey a hala - 
MES . - 





RAMA, ONE OF THE MOST BRAUTIFUL CITIES OF ANCIENT PALESTING 





Rg 1 few aides north of Jerussion, fortified by Baasha, of about 900 » C , to prevent commmmrat: 
‘Sain Fernsaiomn trom the worth "Te ca in lortbo pia, ud i Sow ramarbate bres clove grees aed Wc gurdecas™ 
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AHAB KING OF ISRAEL AND HIS WIFE Jb74BFL 
m countries and hee sou Ahab 4 a Tyrian princess 
Wie BE" atect Cater’ by hoes permittee Te reptodced 


Grom extablubed favourable relations with fore 

the picture by T M_ Rooke in the possession 
(1 Kings v1) to gain its independence by 
the support of keypt 

Neher Rehoboum nor ny son Mbnyjah 
canhave hid long royns Asa the sticers 
sorof the letter icalised the supremacy 
of Israel under Baasha ind was fore d to. 
soheit the suzcrainty of Dam iscus in onda 
to protect hamself from the formes 
The = Denteronomist om the 









Bee 4g Booksof Range comme nds nm 
lareat the presthood mast thactor 


have floursshed under tam 
Jehoshaphat also 1s said to have bean a 
pious man Judah was now no longa 
cirectly dependent on Damascus but was 
subject to the suverainty of Isa for 
Jehoshaph ut took the field with Abab 
both when he fought at Karhur for 
Damascus and when he tought against 
hus feudal lord im Gilead It ws further 
tecorded that he also made un attempt to 
Tesume the navigation of the Red Sea 
maugurated by Solomon 

His son Joram meets us also as a loyal 
supporter of the northern kingdom under 
Ahaziah and his brother Joram It is char 








that he was completely under the influence 
of his wife Athahah Thus fact proves that 
the house of Omni understood how to 










PRINCESS OF TYRKF 


scone thar power which they hid founded 
thiou,h the mstuum ntility oft srom, 
army by other mens oo well Athiiob 
wes the daughter of Uuabe ind sister of 
foomot hii) The part whieh he plived 
proves that mreahty the onflucnre ot the 
house of Omi was oheady at oolate aa 
Judah But thes evar ne thsed har 
object ob vestorng, the empire of David 
by Ue unilgamition of the two dynasties 
thes time stating trom: Terich and andar 
Istucls supremacy 
Idem houk off ty yoko under foram 
An attempt to isconqmr it seams to 
hase tumcd out sary disastronsdy lot 
the hing of Judah RA wis followed by 
bis own ind eer ees son Ahiith 
for whom bis mother had con 
Paaie trved sods rt the SHU CENSOR 
" ju house of Omrt seems 
Fede’ Pay iment to hive cca hed its goal 
when the oppesite partly aimed thar 
blow and ¢xtermin ited the proud dynasty 
Ahaviah accompanied his feudal over 
lord_and unck Joram of Isracl to battk 
in Gikad where both {cll victims to 
Jehu’s rebelhon 
Jebu, the head of the rebellion wis 
like Omn, a mibtary commander He 
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won over the army while he was in the 
field at Gilad and Joram had gone home 
to recover from Ins wounds The amy 
now turned the scale, as often happens, 
that which had lxen the support of 
a strong monarchy became its most 
dangerous enemy — The cause of the 
tebethon 1s stated to have been the murder 
of Joram and br vassal Abasiah 
of Judah Tho blow was clearly 
enough amned at. the whole 
house at Omri and its partisans 
(hitas the son of the princess of the hous: 
of Omni om Judah — But the cnagetic 
Athaliah in Judah was abk to hold het 
own by ine ins of the amy, the constant 
support of ba house Etas well known 
that she ordered all the male desccadants, 
on her deceased hasband to be murdered 
This seems at frst sight mn incompre 
henuable act of quelty but it finds its 
motive in the simpk fact that the mur 
dact Ahasiah had been lia only son, 
wlale Joram 5 athcr sons wore by ditfaent 
wives On the death of her son the 
sovereygaty would thus Igally have fallen 
ty onc of the other sons who hid no 
blood of Ome in his vem | Nothing 
wis It for her but to follow the tacts 
of hein dha she did not wish to abandon 
the pohey ot har house fhus the com 
plete Success of the rebellion was huss 
trated by her bold action — It was only 
in Istael that the hous, of Onn was 





exterminated and Jehu becam* king 
But what were the decpa-iving causes 
of the ekxlhon? The prophets had 
becn favourably disposed to the dynasty 
of Omri They expressed the views and 
wishes of the poople especially of the 
people of the south with their mferior 
economic development as opposed to the 
poley of Omn and Ins descendants 
who had brought Judah also under ther 
sway Tt wos the resistance of the nomads 
and yx ants to the development of a 
crsilsation which. was prejudicial to them 
Tt was the revolt too of the spmit of 
nittonalty whose ideal expression after 
David was centicd m the national worship 
of the God af Istacl against the policy of 
the ruling dynasty which favour d connec. 
tions with forcign countins and appeared 
as 4 Worsluppo of strange Baalim = [tis 
planty esidcntin the course of the insurrec- 
tion that this resistince if not ouginatng 
with Jiaab was at any tate 
Revolt of ong supported by at Its 
National 
sett dads are eyptosly sud to 
have bona tube Rechab which 
Iived in the south of Judah on the fange 
of the dosat an the simple conditions ot 
agiculturtsts who hid not yet altogether 
abindoned the ideas of 4 nomad hte 
and whe ue sad te tave boon behevers in 
TstalsGod Hi we io take into count 
the support oof the Holrew prophets 
Caprosly. proved by the Iecen of | isha 





A MODERN 
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VIEW OF SAMARIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE 


ISRAELITE KINGDOM 





ICAIAH BEFORE AHAB KING OF ISRAEI AND JEHOSHAPHA! KING 01 


the eld wa his 


to have been graven to Fel we sce what 
alums hid ban put torward by the 
nvotuttonists We hive not tien to de 
with amore malitiny revolt hut with the 
shack of two opposing clits of the 
population 

Tt ws one thing to off promacs to 
discontented followers and mother thing 
tocxecute them from the moment when 
jen became hing he bid pirfuice to 
follow in the mum the same hine of policy 
as his predecenors His lume had 
mimarkd in Judah owing to Athaliahs 
mterventton = The kingdom of David for 
which the co rehmonsts of David who 
supported him hid fought could not tx 
restored Jehu was restricted to fsracl 
He was comple therefore to renounce 
the religion of the southern kingdom which 
he had adopted so tar to serve his ends 
since he as hing of Israel now stood in 
Natural opposition to the rchgion of [udah 
which was in the hands of Athalah = He 
therefore renounced the rhiion of David 
and servcd henceforwaid the old gods of 
his juople although he had started hn 
resolution in the name of the God of Ixracl 

T'sternal urcumstances also soon com 
pelled him to abandon the ida of 
nationality, which must have helped to 


fed by Ahab and Jehosbaphut the lang wes compe the | ay 
This pictare shows the prophet Mictah wrrmng Abil tet r vht batet 






tis unwill nig ty t take 
Hah Gael 





bring hin te the thion HE ova tone t 
mocthi te cam th ow tay fa 
obtain the ichrowhe kiment or the reat 
powers and tie early tom th int tea 


mite teconmt the ex tin, palm do ccat 
tions Esidulbon me tbe pte bathe 
vou Sg, mn pean Sqr Iu tht 
sear Shalmane cr appeae bom he expe hy 
fon ongunst Havin) baton Danie cits 
He mention Jehu a oo tobatay hing 
The Litter hed theretar de te time i 
obftuming support trom the new power 
instead of Dumiscu adi h tal hithate 
Deen supreme Tn step wep rhaps. 
tthen in conformity with the ame fate 
wish ot the national party our ality 
It was bound tocnd it th pont ta which 
the poly of the howe of Ome we 
dnccted Wter Shiline Cra ten ¢ mote 
samly ted Suge ta bd Have) 
he abandoned bis attempts ot coun t 
inthe west felewe mow mn adi ably 
for Hai] natarally proce bh bite atic 
nm Whethar Jobu continued fo pay 
tribute dy In fore to As yr we ate not 
anformed but he dul not ulimit to 
Heat He offered resitunea te him 
and Jost i the struggle the tertony cnt 
of Jordin Jadch which bad cluded tum 
owing to Mthalsh dots nut appr ovat 
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after her fall, to have aga been subject 
to him. 

Jehu’s reign, therefore, which ought 
to have seen the restoration of David's 
kingdom, mmphe. a downfall of Israel 
from the height previously attained, 
especially under the house of Omri. 
Ht receded also under hts son Jehoahaz. 


Isracl_ was) more and = more 
Dowafall coprewed by Hazael. sinces 
Iareat Assynan help was not forth- 

coming: owe ate told in 


2 Kings xm. 3. that) Israel was com- 
etely in hs power. Then" the Lord gave 
sracl a saviour.” The account does not 
mention this“ savionr”” by name; it 
was Assyiia. About Soo 4, Adad-nirart 
subdued Man of Damascus. Even his 
som and successor, Joash, continued in 
the position of a vassal of Assyria, and 
way thus enabled to 1ece fiom 
Damascas cettam lost tenmory, pre- 
sumably east of Jordan, Judah: itsell 
was probably conquered ance more . 
Atmaaiah of Juckah vamly tried to shake 
alt the voke, Jetoboam [].. in whose 
pened occurs the expedition af Shale 
maneser HE. agamst Damascus 
773 BC.. was equally successtul through 
Assynnin help; 11s tecorded of him that 
he reconquered the cistucty of Northern 
Istacl. During his sey, which as said to 
have been Tong, Tsiae! enjoyed for the last 
time a period of comparative peace. 

Soon after Ins death the new rise of 
Damascus under Rezon, and the en- 
croachments of Tiglath-pileser, which were 
connected with it. herald a period of con- 
tinuons revolutions down to the end of 
the kinedom, If Isacl had tallentrom its 
former position under Jehu, we are now 
witnesses af tts death agony. Zachanah, son 
of Jeroboam II, was the fist of the series of 
kings who were depoved hy violence tn raprd 
succession. He 1s said to have been slain 
by a certam Shallum. after a reign of only 
siamonths, This latter could hold hisown 
only for one month against 























Aveyrinn Meval Againat 
Se Menahem, son of Gadi (2 
Ackaowledgea Kings xv. 14). The date 


of Menahem is accurately 
fixed by the notice of Tiglath-pileser IV.. 
that he paid tnbute to him in the year 738 
Bc. Thus he acknowledged the Assynan 
supremacy, evidently under compulsion, for 
Tiglath-pileser took from him the northern 
part of his territory. Menahem must have 
died soon alterwards, probably in 737 B.C. 
His son, Pekaluah, is said to have reigned 





two yeats, 736 and 735 B.c. He seems to 
have remained loyal to Assyria, for he 
was overthrown by Pekah, the son of 
Remahah, whose revolt was supported 
ly Damascus. After the appearance of 
Tiglath-pilever, the cry of the two opposite 
parties was once more “ Damascus or 
Assyria.” Pekah, as vassal of Rezon. 
marched with lim in 735 or 734 B.C. 
against Ahaz. who in Jerusalem was con- 
sistently loyal to Assysia. The attempt 
to defeat lam was unsuccessful. In the 
following year Tiglath-pileser appeared 
and invested Damascus. Pekah lost his 
northetn territory, or, as Tiglath-pleser 
e\presves it. only Samana was lett. This 
gave the Assyrian party in Samana the 
uppet hand: they overtnew Pekah, and 
ptoclamed Hoshea king. and hts election 
was iatified by Tiglath-pileser, Soon after- 
wards Damascus fell, and became a 
province ob Aysyiia in 730 B.C 

The state of affairs was thus completely 
changed. Now Assyria proceeded to 
take every epportumty of systematically 
draimmng the resources of the subject people, 
that 1s, of creating ou of them Awyrian 

provinces. Ever since 738 B.C, 
acne the terntory of Ivad had 
Province tOUChed the province of Simurra. 

which had been created there : 
anda considerable part of IMaelite territory 
was now assigned to this province. Daman- 
cus. too, Was now Assyrian. The annexa- 
tion of Samania was necessarily the next 
step. There were only two possible ways 
of ietaiming thei self-government, and 
these were cither to pay the tribute or 
to obtain help trom another power. The 
tnbute was too exorbitant to be per- 
manently endured, and the king, through 
malulty to pay, was usually soon driven 
to suspend the payments—that is, to 
declare his 1evolt. Help from outside was 
now sought m Egypt, which had nevet 
ceased to cast her eyes on Palestine. 

It was not, indeed. long before Hoshea 
was compelled to suspend his payments of 
tribute, trusting to Egyptian aid. The 
prophet Hosea, whose activity comcides 
with the period subsequent to the 
tall of Damascus, describes to us the con- 
ditions of vacillation between Egypt and 
Assyria. In the year 724 8.c. an Assynan 
army advanced in order to annex Samaria. 
The town 1s said to have resisted for three 
year ; it finally fell when Shalmaneser IV. 
had just dred and Sargon had mounted the 
throne in 722 B.c. Kg Hoshea was carried 
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away into captivity, and with him the 
larger portion of the inhabitants, 27,290 
souls in all, as Sargon accurately records. 
They were settled in Mesopotamia, in the 
inity of Harran, and on the Khabur 
and in the Median Highlands. The joss 
of the population was replaced in the 
usual fashion by settlers from other parts 
of the empire; Babylonian citizens from 
Cuthah in particular were settled in 

The capital of Israel had thus become 
an Assyro- Babylonian city. Samaria, 
henceforward the seat of an Assyrian 
govermor, may be compares with the 
Sidon of Esarhaddon. inhabitants 















were after 
from the predominan 
element in the pop a 

It iy generally believed that this 
“carrying away of the Ten Tribes ” 
signifies a dissolution of the people of Isracl. 
which is regarded as having formed a part 
of Judah. and as having shared the saine 
views. Starting from this standpoint, 
ain writers r attempted to trace 
nts of the “fen Tribes" in every 
imaginable place on earth. being influenced 
by the account which represents the twu 
peoples of Israel and Judah as one nation. 

he 27,290 souls whom Sargon enumerate 
were not, however, “the people of Israel"; 
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they were only the larger portion of the 
population of Samaria and of tts immediate 
viemity which alone at the last formed 
the “kingdom” of Israel, since the 
northern districts had been captured still 
earher. But, ay art from this. there was in 
the terrtory of the Ten Tribes an absence 
af the bond winch afterwards kept the 
a Jews together m Babylonia , 
Sostivity that 1s. 4 common cult, to 
bbl say noting of a more highly 
dicloped. rehgious cancep- 

tion and a closely organised pnesthood. 
Since the sevaranes. the God of Israel had 
ceased to dn the centre of a national 
worstup and any traces of such woislap, 
which had been retained in the north from 
the tine of David, were quite insignificant 
‘Taelitien has not preserved the names of 
the gods of Bethel, Dan, and the other 
nabionel sanctuaries In teahty the Ton 
Tuilks were not chfferentiated. as regards 
{how whgous concephons, m the slightest 




















degree from the other nations dwelling 
round about them ‘They wee not, there. 
fore, “Jews.” The want of a national 


bond caused even those who remamed in 
then old homes to retain but httle recallees 
ton of the “ kingdom of [stael ” 

‘Lhe province of Samaria, two years 
after ty canquest, in combmation with its 
companions in nistortune, Damascus and 
Smita ot Northern Phoemoa, and im 
concert with Hamath, made a renewed 
attempt to shake off the Assyuan yoke. 
But laubid of Hamath was defeated by 
Saigon, Ums all hope of Svan mde- 
pendence was destroyed. Samana after 
thay remained an Assytian provmee. It 
repeatedly received new strata of popula. 
tron, for mstince im the rewn of Ashur- 
banipal alter the subpgaton of the 
Babyloman tevolt of the Cutheans. At 
aluter pood as Judanm grew stronger, 
Ht became the home of the sect of the 
Samatitans, of which the fast) remains 
disappeared only ay nuclei aa 

During the teselution of Jehu, 
eeere® Athalith had succeeded — an 
Priesthood holding her own by means of 

the army. If Jehu was thus 
foreed to fail in hy promnes to. his 
helpets still the revolution, notwithstand- 
mg Us momentary tevetse. meant in the 
end the victory af the pany that sill 
followed the Gad ot David, which was 
unfiendl, to the foreign dynasty of 
Omr: and its policy. The priesthood in 
Judah, which had gamed strength since 
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Solomon, was clearly the real soul of the 
resistance. It 1s obvious that, so long as 
there was anv opposition, people and pniest- 
hood formed one compoute party. It 
was only after the victory that the confiict- 
ing interests of the two parties were felt. 
as3> usual in revolutions, Athahah 1s said 
to have held her own for six years longer. 
Then the priestly party succeeded in 
overthrowing her and in wreaking venge- 
ance upon her; they had won over the 
“Pretonan guard.” the support of 
Athaliah. The only surviving son of 
Joram, who, when his brothers were 
murdered, had been sheltered ay a child in 
the Temple. was raned to the throne. It 
matters hitle whether he was really the 
last scion of David's house or was put 
forwaid in this character; the important 
point was that he had been " educated by 
the Ingh-priest,” and placed by him upon 
the throne, 

A schism was now formed between 
puesthood and people. The two no longer 
stood as the ruled and oppressed class in 
opposition to the monarchy. for ihe 

severcienty was now actually 
The Beteeee in the hands of the fonts 
the Poople These, together with the king, 

who was dependent on them, 
were now held responsible hy the people for 
all grievances. If. therefore, the spokesmen 
of the people had hitherto been opponents 
of the monarchy, they were now cqually 
oppesed to the governing priesthood 
But. in accordance with the stage of culture 
which Judah had attamed, tuth and 
Justice were represented by an appeal 
to God. 

Thus, 1f any one of the people accused 
the priests of crimes ot mistakes in home 
or foreign policy, be appealed to God as 
the representative of justice and nght. 
These spokesmen were the prophets. 
From the time of the governmg pnest- 
hood dates the loud between prophets and 
priests, between the God of the prophets 
and that of the priests, who was not 
distingutshable from the Baalm, against 
whom both had before been united, 
This then was the origin of the Prophetic 

+ properly so called, such as we see 
it in its chief representatives, Amos and 
Hoya, 

Not much ele ts known of the state of 
Judah under Joash. When Jehu. im 
842 B.C.. paid tribute to Assyria. Judah is 
not mentioned, probably for the reason 
that Shalmaneser's influence did not reach 
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so far to the south. Ttmust however vas 
soon afterwatds have become subject once 
mote to Jehoahar and Joash tn Amaziah 
made fruitless attimpts to shake ott tk 
yoke ; Israel, through Assia s ietp was 
Stull the stronger. Joash tell a victmt to 
a palace revalt Smo the conspiracy 
Matted with ofhaals weomay peels 
conclude that it tormed an attaapt to. 
check the supremicy ot the priesthood 
His son and sucessor Ama was 
equally subject to pr sthy mthients He 
made tnsuccesstal attempts te recon 
Edom and was untortunate in the wu 
by which he intend te make bimrelt 
independent of Israel We depen Kins 


PUAN AT Suceesses Were 
asserted ats) inde pemb nce 
once secuted ity teedom 
wa akpe tlhe atnent we pin 
vapally cated. on by hie sen fe than 
Necevents at unpo cee ne recat, bat 
the mmfopemtent rain ot the Gare en, 
abou WT Smee ain tS ae 
bd de {Je net mentions buna ie shoes 
terabyte didite presct wean cate 
that twas stildepemdone on bie t 





jacsed Plo 
ter ot had 
Sie Vital 








Ala the sonal fothaa wasn cre ted 
fo othe ews let tne ane fim ow 
Pohkab seemed the throne an Sami 


deeb this coparbity te bbeeite dian ett 
Fomboed byork wld oa oh AN vas 
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BDRATH OF JOASH KING OF JUDAH 





the revolt of Jeho 4! has ecny 





assasuination of bis mother 


how fat he had teckoned on aid from 
Damascus Tnoany case Joash of [sacl 
the vassal of Awviie proved the stronger, 
and defeated tim at | Beth-Shemesh 
Amaciah himself was taken pusoner and 
was able to purchas. Tus freedom only by 
the pavment of a heavy ransent He was 
also compelled to raa to the ground a 

rt of the forttheations of Jerusalem 

fe. too fell a victim ta 4 compra s a 
was murdkiad at Tahbeh we cannot 
however, clearly undetstam the cmean- 
stances which attended Ins death 

His son Azariah 1 satd to have con. 
tinued the wars with Edom, but no 


P 








yt Jo 
Pa ear “Jour was wsieted ws the Temple and reiwed toa 
‘He attempted io beconm independent of Lagael. nt tell 





v 
woetum to a 
The nnedaite ts sult 
the steee ot forusalan in Recon 
Pekahon 735 or at hetest 7,4 86 

hat not nuscdonketcd whens lie 
hopes en Liglath pileser the 
jearcd in pig and 755 He 

anoend to the splendaut of 
Bat in diy other caleuktttons Shas had 
decawed hum He bal clearly hoped 
tetecase fem Frelath pleco the northern 
Aingdein asa ward tor bis lovalty, and 
in this way te pester ener mote the 
hinedd of David But dighath-pikeoer 
considered it more pradent te secure tor 
lumeelf the power of turning the sale 
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at any time by means of the old disumion, 
and he consequently installed Hoshea. 
The internal pohcy of Aba? was equally 
directed toward his goal, the possession 
of Israel He turned against the now 
toa powerful pnesthood. In so doing 
he was forced to seck the support of the 
people, and ny promise then aigoad for 
the extortion, of the pnests 
beers ane aan the fia He fad 110 
afopt a friendly atut 
Priewtheod faparcls foreigners, a pohey 
which drew upon lim the hatred of the 
priestly caste, laut could no tonger damage 
Hmm the eyes of the people, since they: 
had eto trast to the Jeademhip of 
the priests 
A jnophat thas jurthered the cause 














of Alas when be — reproached — the 
power puests with grasping and 
trays. and spoke an) the northern 


kingdom of Judah ay the representative 
of right und equity, thus seeking to 
dteate a deelmg in favout of the con- 
quest of Israel by Ahaz. Thi prophet 
wan Amos, He activity comeides 
with the pened when the question 
was to be shaded, whether a_ treaty 
should be made with) Assyna oor 
Damascus, 

Al hopes of the reamon of he kingdom 
thst have been abandoned tot ever when 
Sanaa was capluted hy Sargon. Ahar 
seems to tuive died shortly atterwatds, 
probahiy in 720 #¢. His son Heaehiah 
lound a sfate of things very different from 
the former conditions, Damascus had 
fallen, and a suveiainty of Istael was no 
more to be dicaded, Thus at htst only 
‘ene course was left open to him —to pay 
Uibute and te watt tnt] a great power 
equal in strength to Assyiia came to bis 
help. ‘There was no lack of ofters: at 
the very outset ot his ren enveys ap- 
peated trom) Merodach-baladan, in order 
to mute him to revalt from Satgon, But 
Balwloma had too long kept aloof trom 
the western scene of operations; 
and Hezekiah appears to have 
fe terest, Aesepted Tanah's warning. 

while the envoys found a 
mae willing audience in Philistia. Some 
veats aterwards, however, m 713 B.C. 
he shared im the revalt_ of Ashdod. 
tevolt was suppressed: but) Hezekiah 
emerged without great los, <mce once 
again he made tumely submission. With 
the overthrow of Merodach-baladan, in 710 
B.c.. his hopes became fainter. But 
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Sargon. in 705 B.c., met a violent death, 
the whole Wise thought that the hour 
was come when the hated yoke of Assyria 
might be thrown off. The -hymn of 
triumph over the tyrant’s death, which 
has come down to us in the prophecy of 
Isamah (Isa. xiv. 4~20), represents the 
fechng of the time. But the joy was 

lved. In zor .c. Sennachent 
advanced, and on the withdrawal of 
the army. Hezekiah, happy at having 
escaped ven cance thio the outbreak 
of the Babylonian rebellion, was com- 
pelled once more to submit, 

Thus, Hezekiah had won nothing by 
his revolt, but had lost the greater portion 
of his territory: for all the towns, which 
Sennachersb had taken by force. were 
divided among his newhbours, Whe 
therelore, Egypt. under Tuhakah, unde 
took _a new expedition and attempted te 
win Palestine tor itself, there were willing 
cars an Jerusalem. Moreover, tt) seems 
as ul after Hezekiah’s death the voung 
Manasssh was already king. Sennacherih 
advanced auainst’ Egept. and now m 
Jenmalem men trembled at the appeai- 

ance of the Assynans before 
Seasscheri® the gates. But Isaiah's words 
rs 1 were fulfilled. Sennacherit’s 
army Was destroyed, and he 
tumsell soon afterwards met his death 
in bis own country. Jerusalem had once 
again escaped the fate which menaced 
he. Ahaz had trusted to Assyria and had 
eak the power ot the sacet- 
yi this. in its hostuhty to the 
y. sought support fiom Egypt. 

Thus, it was a natural consequence that 
the sacendotal party almost always 
advocated relations with the latter. while 
the kings, estimating more correctly. the 
actual condittons, held t_ As.yna and after- 
wards to Babylonia. Hezekiah wavered 
between the two. Prudence advised 
tim not to break with Assyria, and an 
honest counsellor ke Isaiah solemnly 
warned him against it, But after he had 
once been driven to rebel and had twice. 
contrary to his own expectation, escaped 
the vengeance of Assyma, the priestly 
caste bad the situation i their own hands. 
He could no longer withdtow himself 
from their infiuence. and was obliged to 
concede their most far-reaching demands. 
He finally granted their request that he 
should acknowledge the Temple of Jeru- 
salem as the only true place for the 
worship of God. and should abolish the 














AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE FALL OF JURUSAL.bM 


ta the sixth century wc. Judah was sul 
exacted revolt was inevitable. Nebuchi 


sanctuaries in the country. By this the 
influence of the priestly caste at Jerusalem 
was immensely increased. There were now 
no sivals left who would diminish their 
power, They became the only recognised in- 
terpreters of the will of God. and the foun- 
dation stone of the hierarchy was thus laid. 
God was now thought of as a Spirit dwelling 














i in the Temple of Jerusalem on 
of the Mount Zion—accerding to the 
Hieraresy Conception of the priesthood, 


which was enforced only after 
further Jong struggles. God for Isaiah 
still lived “ on the mountains.” Hezekiah 
may have been influenced also by the loss 
of territory, to which he hat been forced 
to submit in 7or B.c. If a large number 
of his towns had becn given 10 neighbour- 
ing states, little more was left to him than 
Jerusalem, and he, therefore, had material 
reasons for centralising the worship of 
God in Jerusalem. 

During his reign further fights with 
the Philistines are recorded {2 Kings 
xviii, 8). An episode in them is alsa 
referred to in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Padi of Ekron had not joined the 
tebéllion in or 8.c. Taken prisoner by 
the Judaic Party in his town, he was 
handed over to Hezekiah, but was rein- 
stated by Sennacherib, after the latter had 
conquered Ekron and had secured the 
surrender of Padi by Hezekiah. 


t te Babylon, but owing to the impoxsibillty of 
ans, king of Babylon, Captured and destroye 





ying the trim 
destroyed the city in IMB 10. 


th died, at the latest 
ter Seanact 
a 






compu. 







therefore 
wards, under ¢ iu 
ix mentioned as king of Judah. 
curable judgment pussed on 
the “ Deuteronomist shows that 
Eto the priestly party. 
krowledgment of th 
i airyg with, 








tried to win over the we 
have been entertained in Ju 
is possible that the prophet 
of Nineveh, which bears Nabum’s name, 
and gave ex) ion to the wishes of the 
arty which was inciting revolt. dates 
fom this time. Manasseh did not offer 
tual resistance, even if the 
notice of the chronicle 
worthy that he 
prisoner to Babylos 
the case it was probably to undergo a triat, 
conducted before Ashurhanipal, in which 
he was fortunate enough to justify himself 
or to receive pardon, Manasseh reigned 
long, and, as we may infer, happily, in 
ite of the hatred of the pri - 
iis son Amon was murdered. after 


hopes must 
also, It 
















‘of only two years, in 642 8.c., evidently at 
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the mstigation of the priesthood, since he 
fallowed the policy of his father, But 
the people of the land slew all them that 
had conspned against Kimg Amon”. a 
proot that the people differed trom. the 
sacerdotal party m then idea with regard 
fo these “petsecuters of the prophets” 
A boy of eight years was rained to the 





A Boy ttone a tepetition of the 
‘ca 4 poly foltowed wath foash The 
Three KONELIENt under thts boy, 


fowah brought the party of the 
puests within site of (ew goal. ander lan 
the Inearchy was constitutionally estab- 
dsbod by the itreduction at * Deatera- 
code Thiscode wha h 
comprises the gredter part ol the fifth book 
cof the Pontatende in the fort im which at 
has come down tous. ts satd to have been 
promulgated ino te year by a6 the 
Spr Cheet aiamates tis best seen im the 
Povision that the prnshment lor fake 
prophets” shall be death Ise praphets 
Were men who opposed t ulin saver 
dotal party. the cnactment meant death 
for pelted opponents 

Postal ts said te have made attempts to 
enlarge lis territory. among otter acts he 
destroyed the sanetitary a Bethel Ehis 
comer able at the Gime when the empire 
of Assyiii was diawing near itsend) When 












Necho advanred into Palestine Josiah tell 
m battle against him at Migdol, = The 
later account. such as the chronicle gives, 
has attempted to trace some taulty m this 
deal hing of the" Deuteronomist "in 
order to explam his end, His government 
appears to have pleased the puesthead 
more than the people. wlach now, Just as 
at had slain the murderers of Amon. raised 
te the dione Je hoahaz. the son ot Jouah, 
who was by no means acceptable to the 
puesthood (2 Kings xvm. 30). This 
latter is satd_after three months. to have 
Tnen deposed and kept im captivity by 
Nevho who meanwhile had moved into his 
headquarters at Ribliim the Beka‘u. He 
seems, thetefoie, not to have tendered 
his submission at the right moment, or we 
may seem Ins de position the mftuence of 
The Priests ils pllesty who always stood 
peaicg x Leypt In Jelunahae’s place 
he brother akim whe now 

the King 
assained thename of fehotkim, 
was tated) to Une throne by Necho about 
bos or bo7 BO He was thom the first cam- 
polled: toaise the tives cousiderably in 
order te pas the sums exacted by Necho 
When Necho in 6058. was driven back 
to baypt by Nebuchadnescar. feborakim 
submitted: te the new lord and as said to 
hase remained loyal to lum for three years, 











THE BLIND ZEDEXIAH, LAST KING OF JUDAH, BEFORE NEBUCHADNEZZAR OF BABYLON 


Nebuchadnezzar dest Jerusalem wm 300 6: and 


70, 





ceaved to exist, by patting oot his eyes, slaymg ius sons and taking hun away captiveto Babyi 


Zedekish the rebel kung with whom the 


mith the people of Judah. 
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from about 604 te 603. He then rebelled. 
in Vain expectation at help tram: hey pt. 
andain spate of the advice of Jeremiah that 
he should held tast to the Chaldean mon- 
arch, A Chaldean army did not long 
delay ats appearance Jehotakim 
however, died tn the meantime. and thus 
the fate mtended tor him betell his son 
fehorachin: who was lotced to surrender 
after ao thiee months’ stege im 507 186 

Jerusalent once mote ie tained ity mdepe 
dence for Nebuchidneszar had constdeia 
thon dor the strong Chaldcan party 4 
large number of the chiet men were oven 
then quried off inte esile among them the 
prophet Ezekiel whose specches term a 
commentary upon the succeeding events 


JUDAISM AND 


VDAH ToUstacl reguded diem the 
standpoint at pabtiqal history were in 
SEMIBGIRE States of ne greator import utes 
for dhe history ot the Ancent Past 1 
the local history of the Highlands of sec 
land fot the empire af Greet Batam Ub 
Tethathable people Ints attained sts apo t= 
ance for mankind not through ity polith a) 
... tastory but through the re 
Baus ton which Thad ats sanctuary 
romth 
St dedeiam wNeits bir thphice m ferusalent, 
We cannot, however, entirely 
accept the vtew whidh sees in the Jeweh 
tehgion with its further desclopments a 
dieation of the Jewish spat | Precasely 
as Chostiauty did not grew mits strength 
and in its spiritual ideas in Judah itself, 
but on the soil of the whole Hellenistic 
world so Judasm was not evolved in 
Judah, but contd have attained its deselop- 
ment and its expansion only en the soil 
of the wide Gy thsation of the Ancient bast 
The detanls of dus subject ate as obycure 
ot even more obscure than the beginnings 
ot Christianity This much 1. however, 
ear - at was in Babylonia that Judaism 
hist became that which it was and still 
as. and it could never have iached this 
stage unless it had come inte lose contact 
withthe highest alisationot Western Asta, 
Nevertheless the people ot Judah con 
tributed their share tots development: and 
Were its first embodiment. If. theretore. 
historical investigators cannot accept 
the story of the " Chosea  Peaple 
yet ths story, an virtue ot ty wide 
acceptance has still a claim to careful 
consideration, as alo the nation which 
Was Its embodiment. In contrast to the 
traditions which we have for the test of 
















































at home | Nebuciudne zs nap pomnted as 
hing thrdsenot fosiuh Wattauih whe 
now took the name et Zadekiih Dit ts 
Jehorthim by the eveessive med ot 
tribute bad beet tarecd inte reba then se 
i the end Zedeheah an pate fal cnt 
ance aad the ilissaaston et [comnale was 
compelled te yield te the prescane at das 
Patriats Sand priest Bl bad hey 
who trom the new Phariety Maple bc 
hopes wore va Nebuetitie ne apy 
tured ant destraved Porm aten a 811 « 
Zeodehiali wits ctaclly pumshed by ie das 
ol Tits eves Tas sens were slo nuda tans 
PAL of the popmetion wi cus FP eas 
Vidah became te Babytomean pes ain 
and the uoph oot fuck vecedtecset 











ITS DEVELOPMENT 


the Bast wonetias sn the ton at brat 
slong cnsentudtion at rebar ad ail 
et dl that t cosmeeterl wath them 8 









poplar ader on thi beer ne auanny, 
ent Bible rereative ator amiere tin 
as Wall a imstructine taketh then 


brtetly tor omscives an the hdd ot the 
wmavetsal Las of humane prevte 

Teas ptetatle that Peak uk ila 
hid organaly ttle to dle with cuh athe 
the pool of unity tla consnen wer lp 
om God can dive bet ven theonorls 


by the aman whe omted than that a 
by David Pie God wheepre cat the 
themght of fatal a oecietion with 





Judit Valve or Jehovah ceen in the 
conception of by toned tnne He was all 
denuted as the Godot the oll tame of 
David the south of fudaby  fehow aw 
recognised an bene benty athe Godot the 
Victotiods Diusid ter a ged his donutiaon 
had never previensly been the God 
amversally worshipped dy the northern 








tiles Phe sapidly ersany divigon 
of the hingedony meeed the hie ot 
Tstad to deny Mim fiaeS there tue 





had Uitth: to de with the dh clepmont 
of Judasin Avbrstorical stodent we niust 
thetelore omerdity Mie con 
ception mending to whit 
Jucbab wonlel age cot terle tar 
mnoe nearly akin to Pau 
then tox instance Tdom Moob amd 
Ammon and undue rey id mist not be paste 
to the pactare at ac homeyencan tien 
unter Dasid ind Solomon Das sie can 
be best expressed inthe pres wha homes 
sound paradoxical but vet aptly charie 
terises the trac telation dap ot te two 
peoples The Priehte were not fow 
WS 





and loracl 
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Thus the invesngation of the development 
ot the idea of God and the Hebrew rehyion 
35, from the first restricted to Judah as the 
onginal, and before long the only home 
of the worship of God = We may omit etr- 
tain attempts tu encroach on the terntory 
of Israel the mote for which 


ppe Oot was always the realisation of a2 
Dena Pohtical supremacy In the 
view af pure historical invest 


Ration itoas urged that) the worship at 
Gort whoin David worshipped im tus home 
ind altawuds oo pines of Caleb oon 
Helion which can however hardly 
fave be the ony scat of the 1 hyton— 
wis auntie decd into the newly acqaucd 
parts of the Kingdom a5 the area of 
conquest widened at 
wis this a sum of 
SOvOreI gay there 
were howaver pun 
dotes sll worstapped 
noihtfaient puts. of 
Judith ois etewhete 
but these Bailun hid 
nally no more (hina 
local sugmitic nee 

The very fact of ats 
hemg mtieducd ite 
other plices shows that 
the religion wi not 
onginilly contined to 
Jerusalem — though at 
had undead heen frst 
introduced there But 
tt followed quite as a 
mutter of coutse that 
the splendid sanctuary 
mn Jerusakim, which 
Was situated in the 
focus of trafhe should 
have echpwcd the other 
seats of worship in the country round 
Morcover, the patt must Ie considered 
which the priesthood in Jerusalem began. 
to play after Solomons reign at thus 
gained a superiority over its colleagues 
imthe other sanctuanes which corre: 
sponded to the supeuiarity of the capital 
over the provincial towns The 1¢al 
representation and development of the 
Hebrew religion or the worsh'p ot the only 
trie (rod, So far as it was ot politial 
significance, rested with the priesthood of 
Jertsalem After Solomon the priests pos- 
sessed the ascendency in Jerasaiem and 
knew how to keep the hingy amenable to 
then wishes ‘This state of affair recerved 
tude shock through the dommation of the 
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ISAIAH THE STATESMAN-PROPHET 
Prom a nese by Michael Angelo 10 the Sistine Chapel (erly 


house of Omn = The relgiwn of David had 
not been the national rebgion in Israel 
since Jeroboam Israel now encroached 
upon Juduh and Omn and his successors, 
who had tahen care to connect the kingdom 
of Judah wath their family, thus became 
dangerous to the religion as the standard 
of a sacerdotal domination But this verv 
‘anger united their natutal antagonists 
in fudah — The priesthood of Jerusalem 
hed as the euling party already become 
antagomsti to the other priesthood. in 
the coustry and above all to the people 
atsclt for their nataral ams could never be 
those of the peapk But so soon as there 
Was 4 common enemy all sections of the 
poople provided that the parties were not so 
shu ply separated that 
the people as a whole 
had little vigour left 
would soon regard the 
queston from a tom 
mon standpoint This 
popular stindpont 
was inthe pre ent case 
the opposthon ta the 
foreign dominion of the 
houst of Omni which 
was dosumed to make 
Judth former the 
Tuling state dependent 
on Ista] whi the 
priesthood acted am 
opposition = to the 
strange gods which the 
dynasty of Omr wor- 
slapped We must ako 
consider the fact that 
Judah way now threat- 
encd with the same 
fate which Israel had 
incurred— 
namely that, when defeated 1 would have 
been forced to accept the gods of Israel 
Just as Israel had once recenved the God 
ot David Schooled by necesuity the 
puests of Jerusalem bethought themvels es 
Prophets 0! 2 truer worship of the God 
Denosace {tun the leading of a luxunous 

aa hfe We thetetore find all 
aor worshippers of the supreme 
God, the pnesthood and the rough worship- 
pers from tne desert—the Rechabite-— 
‘united against the foreign domination , and 
in Judah, as well as in Israel, prophets 
denounced in the name of Jehovah the 
abuses of the hingdom. Elyah and 
Esha are such figures Their followers 


were able to win over Jehu m_ the 
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northern empire. and with him the 
army, to its side: and the rebellion of 
Jehu was organised im the name of God 
for the restoration of the empre ot 
David. But it tailed, as we have seen, 
in the very place where it onginated 

The restoration of David's em- 


we pire came to nothing, and the 
Feiea encroachment ot the —rehuion 


upon the terntory ot Isacl me 
earned, Jehu hemg compelled to abandon. 
the attempt. 

The absolute power ot the priesthood 
begins with foash, Once more we we 
the feud between the people and the 
pnesthood whih now more and more 

ame the ruling paity. at the swine 
time the priesthood 
abandoned the true 
God, the one Ged to 
whom men appealed 
as the protector of 
then nghts im favom 
of Baal worship that 
1) to say they sacri 
ficed everything to 
forms of iitual ance 
these were the source 
oflarge revenues whieh 
the people had to pay. 
The good tesolutions 
formed dum the 
period of oppmition 
were forgetien Her 
forth, therefore, 
prophets 
attached the priests, 
although ain the re: 
belhon of Jehu both 
had gone hand im hand. 

We see this most 





the 
strenuously 


the first prophet of whom copious utter- 
ances are extant Hix date ns fixed by 
the allusion to Assyria, of which little 
could have becn known there hetore 736 

Amos prophesied under Ahaz and in 
favour, since he tmed to create a 
feeling in the northern kingdom in favour 
of the re-establishment of David's empire 
Once more, therefore, the name of God 
was ued as the rallying-ciy of a policy 
which sought to untfe Judah and I,rael 
Amos id hear nothing of the God 
of the priesthood , he was a man of the 
people, and he reproached the ruling 
classey with their siny in burmng and 
passionate words which the reforsners of 


the Middle Ages gladly employed. 





THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 
clearly dehnedin Amos From a Michael Angelo fries wn the SistweChapel lr t 


The seme thing holds good of Hoser 
whee meson tall notmuch later dibeugh 
cettainhy atter the aanes ttion ot Dim iscus, 
Dy Tiglath pileset that atten rare = 
since he does not tetet to the stite which 
up to that tame had played soamportnta 
pattom Palestinuin aituns He does not 
indeed inves uns? the ruling cLisses 
with the bitterness of Ames aly te te 
sees the Gtuse ab the Gehan nether sins 
Ths path due te the tet tat Anes 
as ine disuinetiy averted wis ne pie 
fessional prephet thats tosay net ene 
of these ine who bem Quist deryishes 
dleveted their lives tecrehigians pyelitition 
amd publ oratory. bat a tentsman ad 
countevmin who had bec adie by 
The pres ulin bstiess 
to ptoctaum his ines 
sue thioughout the 
Ved He thereteare bie 
Mote ostiess an the 
catise of UHC nhc ties 
which be That cxpen 
ated in his ows 
person 

Ivuah the nest 
prophe stands ont 
hile plan He was 
a wellerducated man 
fe divest at Jerusalem 
neat the hing + parser 
Mas fambar wath alt 
the Knowdodke of Unit 
diy well vers dan 
hiteratne Ts sons 
Slew that he was 
reqnamted wath Baby. 
Me Hicratine and 
he smpveycd the whole 
political movement at 
In brit he 
Was a statesman whe had reached the 
Inghest pmnacte of dus age fer this 
sary tea an he bdongs to nether of the 
ruling parties whethes pruestly or royal 
‘tithaneh doubtless he was a meniber ot 
one of them by bath He stood 
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them His pohtical misight tarced Inn to 

take his place as counsellor by 
Kealeh the hing’s side and tes wate 
Statesman Inst rash enterprises 


But when the storm of disasters 
once burst upon the country, be cshorts 
the nation to hold ont. and th result 
proved that nightly ted the 
political swhiatian He opposed the arro- 
gant slams of the priestly party, and thus 
lad stress un the miseries of the people , 
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but be was net a trae man of the people, 
since he was not in any sense a partisan 
[he next penod contuns no prophet 
ofampottance for Nahumes denunciation 
of Ninesede it we ate indeed to place him 
under Maris eli and one ar two utter 
nies Which puss mmdcr Isatah's name 
andlmay abe belong to this age concen 
ons foram poly ft os exe 
Jaesh statedin 2 Kings vr 
16 that Manisch took stungent 
measures aga tthe opps 
bat we may a tine that the passage 
m favent 








tien 
felts te prophets whe spoke 
Of tle puiesthiserd wich trad heen deprived 





afats influence and not te men of Qhe 
Jeople prowhang am the spit ab Al 
On the contiaty the people were probably 
well istic with the rite of Manassch 

No stihing parsonanty appears at the 
clo of the Tostary ob fiilab im [orem 
Weomay compare Ins attitude an toe 
pohey with that of fyarth He was bow. 
ever oa pronounced) st pporter ot the 
Chaldean party a pommt which cannot be 
asserted cof Parity regards Asspaae 
Rrtots das sawn that be was undonbt- 
edly adit when be uttered waning 
agunst oo breech with) Nebuchadneszar 
Ve was antagonistic to the priestly party 
with is Peyptrn tradtiens and had am 
cen canenee te saiter durmyg the steq 
sshother pusthy, seo bom the pemt of view 
ob hi oppencuts we wall aot attempt to 
discass 1 would bein keeping with the 
stew cot his day it he had maintained 
Jefations with the Chaldeans. the teu 
ment wluch he tecewed atten the conquest 
of fetusalem makes ny suspect some 
sich conduct an his part A campletely 
Tuteront sprit trem that at the earher 
































Plophets bo revealed im the utter utces of 
Jeremy Amos and ate demu. 
feats cand even Tsai with the eve of 








AU shitessman st inding 
as acheter opinion as to the trae causes ot 
the mattenal chum which cannot by 
tehesed by pomungetther Fevpt 
op Assia AM thier wish to 
gabe deeper and expect the 

ev ta be cured enh when 
the ational Ife is mote healthy They 
egress this belted im the sparc ol them age 
by in appeak to the wall of Gad hat 
tev devo which really sumts the con- 
Heaten of events De tht which wy 
fught acording fa the will of God, and 
you will be healed “Ln Jeremiah, on the 
other hand. we hind, m contrast to this 
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pave the parties, 





Nos worldly 
Spirit 
of Jeremsal 














prac ical standpomt, a prevalence of the 
tehgiows, non-worldly sprit, which has 
found its inost distinct expression in the 
tenet of Chrstinity “Seek fist the 
hungdom of God, and all this will come to 
you of itelt [tos a confusion between, 
case and effect that has mtde Jeremiah 
asa thinker siferit to his predecessors, 
but has ako made lum the favourtte 
prophet of a felugious development which 
seeks its Salvation im another world The 
deal world of seclusion Which offers ese ape 
hom the wotld of flesh tmds its expres: 
sien in the prophery ef [oramiah 

Phe antrodietien ot Deuteronomy as 
the legal cade unphed the victory at the 
Inctarelieal party ot was the Codihication 
fpretly ink Sich tegslation which 
Was foo dhametocaly opposed to the 
demands of the teal hte ot the people 
Was of course cata te meet with many 
Tundbances an practice and cantubnted 
largely to the destruction of the state 
mMorepver ts orginal promoters the 
atest. forced the hing to revolt trom 























Babylonia Bal thes code could have come 
into prominence only at a time when 
The the people no hie Jenne 

nation hut tather atehgious 
Resteronenie wit whah Was teuh te 
HO egnise it as then guarding 
ponaple Phat which mothe turmoil ot 


national hfe must have Jed tu the ruin ot 
the peork could in the sccunity tftorded 
by the protection af a pawertil state be 
turthet developed and though the tecling, 
ol homogeneity wath which it tilled those 
who professed it. might: become a factor 
an then ecanonue progiess Phe component 
parts of the peaple ot Judah which had 
Jed away inte captstv in Babylonia 
piecsely these which were. ante 
Chaldaan that pte say. the priestly 
party, these who were active supporters at 
Devteranomy The test indeed, had 
remained behind in the country | In this 
way we may explo the tact that) th 
Jewish community, in contutst to so 
many others which had th thans- 
planted by Assyrians or Babylonians. held 
together and preserved a) distinct indi- 
viduality They wete trom the fit a 
tehmous community, .tnd gs sth thet 
wert turther developed since bg their new 
envionment they Wete  tirewn mote 
together and bought into intimate tela- 
ton ene with the other“ Judarin, 
was developed in Babylon, a closely 
united religious body in the midst of a 
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great hetetozeneouy and ay they te- 
aurded it foreign popelanen 

Qn the other hand: it wos quite te vit 
abhe that: fudapm should have idoy 
much ot the Babslonrin cultite 
atinosphate of which i hved 
ad 
shares mn 





d 
an the 
Pranels 
Jew Rving moa moda county 
its intlketail and cconomn 
gtowth and as atte ted: by its untlucaes 





soot wis the case in Babylon Our 
material still ieniins incomplete for acct 
Taming many detul how far the sphere 
et Jewish religious thought had been 
vithicmecd by that ot Babyle Cetun 
estence that we do pessess mthes vey 
Apparcnt that We Cannot estimate this 
untluence too highly some day protiabhy 
mans of the stitutions of Jaausm whirls 
scam tobe fewtsh will be stows te be 
Sabvlomian ae the sense that much ot the 
Ves ue code ot lsbitien is new: proved 
Dy the discavers ol Hlummuaribns Code at 
Paws te have been dicey daved 
fem Babylontr What ian is mete 
chaticteristhe at the spurt ot this cnalise 1 
Judiasm amlated: ub manne se 
stiomghy omtristed with ats pode tain 
Ue penitenteal peainis in 
a shila raphe UAC 
fom its Gud? They wore 
Bebylos: iunpinad)-slinins, the (evh 
ind wae copies of similar production ot 
the Babylonian intel t 
Vast as Judaism ata dater qree ngaly 
took putin Hfelemstie culture and 
then in the Arabian omedrevil mel 
modan inte tad: movements sa at 
tried at this time te turn to is ew usc 
the trea ares of Babylontin wisdom 4 
stoking anstince of this is ittorded by 
the iathor of the Book of Ring who: 
wrote dram the Gude Tle tonnd in Baby 
Jon ¢ peilected system ot records and ¢ 
laboriously ovutctironslogy The chronc 
Joreal scheme for whiok he foun dan te 
own documents in mputticient base we 
dhibor ded on the Babylonian imedel 
and was thus the gesult at calealitions 
prupacd diy the aid of Baby 
scence Phe Tew wie dived in Biylon 
ipprepraated the stores of Babyloniin 
hnowkalee hee sen stirelesd thi cum ttorm 
documents rad sear hed them ter intur 
mation ubeut bis owe prople The sacar 
samt) stich meets as in the explanation 
ot Bibtval account. by the liter Jowih 
commentitor® was also chat teristic 
of the Jews of the cule in cdibo.ating the 


























Tees am, loved 
Top ue bis the 
Hee at ae Cure san 
shtonogipheas Juba Wave base 
Pius ccte Bat wee thie ue rine 
Un chuwtawn spapet ti dam york 
mike atl a gems tan de pan 
Tiere always th earch ta 
Tudil tet ot Cine 
Coth tem he tay and 
Hem the oe ceuntns st athe 
nitions Medea iathoritie 
ue posnuld that not onk ih fewek 
Teligion beet QD he tradition et pata 
wae davcope tan balybane dunn 
the onthe 

Pim this time to war tle ewe never a 
peoploot Judah Wepo oe tesh: toncal 
Tate tethe time atthe esi bet ten 
what we have deed ae ban boat 
We we ATE pt tne teen alive 
Ue tele cet fda dian the peed 


bstery of then ite e ots 
chronological abn 
same spate 














astern Geen th ome i bet time 
Tver them mt) ete pad 
thew) we oun Baye tan at 


followin ce teinin 

tb tea tly Tease 
titelice teal 
Het we nen nt 
the oth dant the 
slosely compoet: Looumnnity pan vally 
uorted thien he te ne rhe ote tient 
weet by the qin that wlihove 


tb vclopma nt om the 
onl ep a ew 
Ten po stl useggt oo} 
Stimuli provi te 1 
wm Bein On 


deporte dt Balydotina na apatl awit 
Meine an ten dle am the tae het the 
Mot Tigh th tem kor Meant Zan 
Jatt cemtie tear we nethe Ul pou 
eb the ler ot th old national Gad 





whe could dwell onl we the bbe dus 
awn peopl ant wle ome un ot 
Hoth hebcho oa fe atin ates 
for Hr dustin, plece 
Wath the castrate ben ah ten 
Heme donne tt rtetaey ose th we 
out oot te que tion andes Chil bean 
supromies the fox ol Bal ylon wat d 
loin.) tor tno wan she 
Chempron tin Lite bit am 
id tee dem team the hate Eyake 
fedeem in chee amd pata Dah 
meee eb the bape eaten dis 
appeonnte Lo seathe which mens fellows cd the 








sicsotude cat Hal'ydoniin ti tins ble 
WWeteor can oat bit uid ther wee 
veal grounds tes apace Mat the 
domimen ot Bel ait Nebe wal beac 





Csrasarcapreed Babylon ant pedai we 
Row quite certain of its cham 
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ANCIENT 
NATIONS 


OF WESTERN 


ARMENIA BEFORE 


OF the highlands in which the Euph-ates 
and Tigris have their source, and 
which rise to the north of Mesopotamia and 
its outlying mountains, we know little at 
the time when Babylonia still dominated 
the whole 
did not exint as 
But the state of things w 
later times, when the country received ats 
eniture trem Assy ter was 
forced to subdue the mountain tribes un- 
it wished to become their pr must 
isted in the preceding ages. 
Indeed, if we mst ame that the terri- 
tory of the ater Median empire had been 
the seat of an organised administration 
even in the cartier Babylonian epoch. we: 
may surmise that Armenia also had then 
become united ina certain degree, and had 
ready abandoned its primitive tribal 
ion under the inthinee of Baby- 
lonian civilisatim., — Anmenma probably 
stood at that tay.e tn far closer relation 
tothe Babylonian sphen: of cut 
ture than Urarti later to Assyria, 
and was apparently on a higher 
stage of civilisation than two 
ms alterwe We do not 
ions or whi ces then in- 
nountains on which the Bal 
wis the ark of Kh ira, 
eo rested, But we may 
hat the prosperity of Mesopo- 
ation im its widest estent 
Ay period, and that the 
better 
















































Jast inillen: 
acquainted, 
dence a 
which it 








ea 


> ta the 
derived from. 
riptions of the kings of Assyria, 
from Tiglath-pileser 1. onward. 
maneser I, had already made an advance 
into the country between the Euphrates. 
and Tigris towards the highlands, and by 
planting there had 
formed a secure frontier for Mesopotamia. 
We may regard the nations which be sub- 
jugated there as * Hittites,” as this whole 
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advance was but a continuation of the 
expulsion of the Mitani, The straggle 
was. therefore, between Assyrian and 
Hittite nationali 
The country to the e st of this —that is, 
the region south of Lake Van -- we \ called 
by the Assyrians the Nairi country 
lath-pileser had conducted three a 
tions against it. making Mesopotamia his 
starting point, and advanced as tar as the 
sources of the Tigris, where he carved his 
effigy and engrave inscription at the 
natural tunnel near the source of the pre- 
sent Sebene-Su, The southern portion of 
the Nairi_ country, bounded on the south 
by the Ti called Kukhi, Khu. 
bushkia adjoins it on the east. We may 
include its inhabitants in the eastern 
Medo-Elimite group of nations, and may 
conjecture that the Hittites did not en- 
croach on the district south of Lake 
Uronuva. The assumption that’ their 
migration axa whole took place trom 
Europe is supported by their settlement 
to the south and west of Lake Van. 
group advanced also to the vast of thel 
‘The petty state ot Musasir, which we find 
mentioned trom the cighth to the ninth 
‘seems to have had a population 
rtean "* Hittite group. 
So far as we can trace the history of the 
> now under consideration, they 
meet us first in a condition such as we 
spect after a recent migration of 
od tribes, There were no large 
if any such had previously existed, 
had been destroyed by these or earlier 
immigrations. In the period after Tiglath- 
. pileser 1. the tribes which had 
advanced into these districts 
from the north naturally ex- 
panded. and destroyed the ad- 
vantages. in any case not very important. 
which the Assyrians had gained. The dis- 
tricts which Shalmaneser 1. had colonised 
were again seized by the advancing bar- 
barian tribes. Ashurhanipal was therefore 
obliged to secure for Assyria this district. 
which was roughly bounded in the south 
by a line drawn from Amid to Malatia, an1 
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to remforce the old Assynancolone. In 
the ninth century Shalmaneser Ho wh n 
he advanced on Armenia and statting 
trom the Nain country whieh had hea 
subjugated by Ashurbanipal marched 
towards the north stuck the tettitory of 
King Arame of Lrartu whos dommion 
comprned mainh the dstint north ot 
Lake Van He was attached by Assyria 
on the west and south cast of the lake on 
the southern frontier of his country seme 
where on the Arsannis in the yoar 857 Be 

For some time very little ts heatd ot 
Urartu until mss3 ne towards the 
of Shalmancser s reign a new cApedition 
to that county ns mentioned in whi 
Sidunt hing of Urartu after crossing the 
Aisanias os sud to have been deteated, 
[wo inscuptions of this Sidi hive been 
found it the footie! he forttess of Vat 
which record the crecuon of bartdings by 
fim He styles timselt in then Sardine 
sonof Futypr king ot Nati fhe yap 
Hons ate Composed im Assyitamt and ave 
the tiths ef the hing are coped from the 
contemponiiy Assviiin formule Nath 
Ne nor any one ot his successors sth s 
fame hime of Urartu dit 
Bas paris merely the desygay 
ter adopted by the Wssvrrim 
tram the name of the mother 
country Weomas conchide from this 
state of Chines thal the soveragnty af 
this Sudun (Ld followed a revelation i 
Crartu Since the roy dl title ts not jin 
to his father amd oon the other tnd 
another hing is recorded to have precede | 
himin Urartu hisregn ims imply the sis 
of anew tibe among the huge number of 
newly ammigs ited peoples which wore still 
Wing m Urarty under thes uibal const: 
tution = Sarduri as the ancestor of the 
soyal ramily under which an important 
empire was destloped the most tecent ot 
all the empires of Hitute engin Tn tt tor 
the last time Hittites opposed ce Assyrten 
empire with success 

The scat of this empire of Crartu was 
the district along Take Van With the 
axcepuon of the southern shon at 
Stetched inant casterly duection as tar 
as Musas the small state south west of 
Lake Urumiya and in a northeasterly 
direction nght up to lake Gok-cha ind 
was therefore watered by th Ar. es We 
can trace from Sarduri onward the suc 
cession of its kings chiefly from then 
own Inscriptions up to the Arvan imms 
gration Urartu, the natural opponent 








Kingdom 
of 
Orarts 





of Asin thus can inte contict with 
Rabsienan cult Asvein inthince 
stokes usc atom in the Chania an 
which the hingsat Ciro had ther imscap 
ons written Wink Sandan bo tet 
them written in Assvnan his ster ssots 
emplovcd the vaniuli bur oan 
Uphabet which had been adapted net 
I from the Babylonian bat trom 
of the Asvnimn itty on silanes 

MeN Wate Meant ates af ue 
Mere cams evar mt thar tls 
We know tite of the new ros al tinh, 
ot Ms plec ot onan We tl 
ater Gimes Tispa cer Danispa in the 
distrct oot Brana the anadern Van the 
yprtabet the cmp Le dees met appr 
fo have heen the orginal home ot) the 
royl fami XM semetit mund ited 
Ins Upticn scems (a tecand that Beans 
had skingotitscwr evenan de E panis 

















Mou cise wes re ud fam aan 
anda hing er femal lortoet tetas 
Weomay conclude that the empire we 
pormed by the subymcaticn ate potats 
all and pomees and that the) Kany 
Wore supported mn the proce by a strong 
Waste contra power By the unex 


Yon of the distuct ot Bane they ¢ ame 
int posesaen of Luspe the distact 
cannot Thee bean subdued ter the tet 
time by spun Sateen Efe abe addy 
but at Vin 
The sieeessor er Sadin wa E panar 
ceontomp nay of Shumsly Wha whee 
gence Mutat Ashi encountered tein 
incexpedinen te Na Pane the 
Howecinpe wos eMton ted tarth ry toward 
the south thata quate the aegion winch 
the Asin bad trav d on ciel 
Tsprutis adopted Tis on Menino 
dagent Owings te thi fat nest ob the 
INsUtptiens of (las time beat hen at 
Doth these aulers As ure Nonple we tay 
ate the ppcription inthe pissof heb lin 
sort of boundary ston set ap in the 
district taka from Assy recording, 
the acquisition of the Braue 
distect ound of usa wtucli 
amto 
‘Aanyen henceforth served ay thee aprtal 
{he successor of Moria wots 
Aygst) Powhodkd most lor the extension 
ofthe empire He wae comtompar ary with 
Shalmunescr HD and Aston digi 4 yiit 
the gimeror campaigns ganist 
Crarta ander the former in comboritien 
with the con htien of the country st alates 
tame show that Westin wes oblycd te 
act on the defensive agunst the attichs 
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of Argists. Records of sactores by 
Angmits were recorded in cignt large 
pis upon the rocks of the fortress 
Van the longest Crartean inscription 
whih we po sess hey contain a report 
of successes against Assyana and of a 
conquest of these rqgions which the 
Assyrians design ited as the Nuri country 


teary UCC tmther mention of 
Grarte plices as fr dstint ws Melt 
age tune thats of distuets which 





abel ad heady stoud in the fixed 


regen of va ds te Assy Dasing 
th prod intato te fygdath pis 
Ty Suduer Tf the son of Aigistis 


whe co torhed hth + towards Syate 
wes (he support of all the states in the 
Cistands st which ittempted to tevelt 


fom Aovsre Whee he extended his 
mince divas Mpa be drove Urata 
onto Svire ind finaly attacked: that 
mob ots if fan et this denotes an 


atu! dua of the pultical power of 
Urote aod ef all the ban fred nitions 
wloch lent upon it yet ragaded: tom 
inethinol gcd stan tpomt the result: ot 
the Caartean cdy antec must be noted ts 
Ubexpunicn of th kan tied tubes undo 
tetrogiession of the Semitie population an 
the countnes futhest te the north Phe 
distniets botwoan the Upper Tigis ind 
the Paphiites which Shilman se 7 had 
occu d wilh) Assvrian colonists were 
once more test ant then Wssyiin pope. 
Titton was dispersed untd under Psat 
Tre tele we tint that edn ittempt wos 
Hruk to reoeeupy thom with: Assyii ins: 
Ta Sug omsreage las successor Buses 1 
Mierapted aon ww oattempt on Assy 
where the sevolition ind the ching ot 
kings in 7-2 ke scemed to durmish lum 
with a Faourible opportunity But he 
ton tald in din despur le commiticd 
smadem gree The power of Urarta 


wis broken by las overthrow At the 
sume time uneddt Atgistis TT mn attack 
wis mide from the noth by Arvin 


Th reports of Assyitin governors 
on the northern hontier im the 
poniod between 710 ind: 705 BC 
mmnounce that hers defeuts were 
micted on Lrutu by the Arvan tribes 
these wald incomes Inved for a time on 
the bodes of Liutu ud within its 
terntory until pustnd forwnnd by thet 
nughbous en the cast the Ashkuza and 





by otha tbs which woe prosing 
on Uhey moxed hither westward aad 
ovarin the whok of ti Manor Thy 
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took place bitwcen 670 ant 660 Be 
under one of the successors of Argistis TT 
thats tosay unter Ruysas 1 Emmenas 
or Rusas TL. 

Only one ¢prode im the penod of 
Rusas HII the contemporary of Esir 
haddon and Ashurbamipal 1s recorded in 
detal In the sear 674 BC Fsirhaddon 
records in expedition which he undertook 
against the country of Shupria im ordct to. 
subdue achief without doubt of Urartean 
stock [he litter Calculating already on 
the contusion caused by the advance ot 
the Gammuntins had attempted im the 
univcrsil disorder to tound an indepen dent 
stiteofhsown He wis uded by fugitives 
both fram Assyate ind Urartu whom he 
woiduousty attricted to his countis 
AH the demin ks of Psahidden and 
of Rosas thit he should styren des thor 
subpeads ware reyeeted soo that: Psu 
fhuddon finally found himsclt compaled 
to take metus agunst him Onre 
mor the dortisses of the country ware 
orcuped by Assyiiin colonists in order 


fo form in Assy province We must 
n> dong t segura these colonists ts 
u forming an oactud) —Assyitin 


populiton but ratha as consist 
sont Te at hace sab AGEL 
plinted thither fram other con 

quacd distiuts Avery tew yous atta 
wards in G68 or 667 BC the same chict 

a inotha of the same country—in 
conjunction with) the Cinmoniny at 
tempted 2 sudden attach on the new 
piovince bat was hilkd in dom so Tt 
ds noteworthy throughout the whole affur 
how Assvani and Uiutu were for once 
Drought together by 1 common peril 

The last hing of Urartu was probibly 
Sadun TIE whe soluntialy submitted 
to \shurbimpal im order to obtain 
isptinc fiom fim agunst the Aryan 
tubes 

Wedo not know whether before this an 
Arvin didi hid ruxd himult to the 
throne of the Urartein cmpire or whether 
the empire was only unded by the Medes 
Tr we reflect however on the develop 
mint of the power of the Avhhusa m the 
mtayal we can hardly assume that 
these alles of Awyna had not already 
established therwenves firmly in this 
igion Thy whok population began to 
blend with the Aryan mamigrants and the 
Armenian people thus came intoevnstence 
Htco Winen ER 
Lroxarp WOKING 
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ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 
ITS HISTORY BEFORE THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


Ts gteat ponmnsuli proper ting fon the 
Astatie Content: towttds the west 
Has bean called Aste Mino ¢ Dea 
since ncent times Hos diaded trom 
Svrreand Sesopot mii on the south 
the south cast by the Diutas run ind 
Its north western cantina rien the \nte 
tamus. On the nerth cast dhe range at the 





Puvidies. which tollows the outh bre 
of the Black Ser oamd on th ait tt 
whole Atmoniin be dil ds lin (he appar 


comsccot the Pupleats sept atin 
the Caucasus region Om thie note the 
boundary as the Black Sct, on tle west 
the Tacin) Tet the most put) Asi Minor 
convets of ot Dine lev terdl plutei 
stretching fiom the Lames Mount ans to 
the mount uns tunmmz along the southern 
coastat the Blick Scr Only im the west 
there extend: tortie webl wotere Ly Las 
Tetween the decpdvemdented: sc ubou t 

full of Days and belo s 

and the varieus ranges on the 

const: which form as it were 

the passin to the tall bend 
north the cot of Aste Viner 
oF Fatope 








In the 
pproaches within a tow inl 
from shteh rt as scpareted only by hic 
hattow steats of the Bosphorts und dw 
Hellespont wile tarther southward the 
numerous lands of Cvery size fo na ott 
of bridge adios to Halles Indie t fronton 


point of view, the Tecan cout and asta 
ot Asia Minot really foem pot oat Hellas 
from winch they now: hit im ase 
graphical featutes er in population — Ehus 
Asta Minor terms a conmecting link be 
twean Asta and Europe ind ts intlncneed 
by both mits histone dl devefopmnent 
but as geographically it dots not form & 
perfect umt it hw never attuned polite al 
or national inde parede nce 

We meet here trom the very first 1 Linge 
number of diftient tubes Tl) Mion 
and Fydians dwelt m the county water d 
by the Hermus they ware bounded on 
the south first b, the (aans and then bv 





db Tveins In th oon mds 
eile Western Lema amas aan dy b 
thy Mave Selo indie pathy on 
Ferien ut damn Who Goh 
posed tho munca ond an un 
Huns with the soitle an ude while 
moe es ‘ an vtoams oat by raat 
Minor ee ooeaped oth cit tind 
Peoptes tort Tiw ar} + ofte bom 
waht ob yr uly 


sounty haowle berth cat 
Mmnelhe som tatin ry 
Hieandlyet op) Pha the gem tebe 
Copprke om an fhe ayrlore a tet 
wate Poin) before Hat tine thee 
Isatons is fires tie Lantn were bl dy 
Hal vee und Mos tu who were hoover 


Chine owe 
ribet 


Titer os sme tube in the omit en 
Th esstoof Porta md til caher the 
Kheti oon ttt bed booamk ttene 
mite Northern Swine bot Giken ul 
meal these nation alwaxoanbatite | 
the same teuitety and tin) eat ane 


hapeomtiet tothe Phen rin url Grek 
fulns who ae known te hiv deen 
Mas bey twee de 
teehee us ante hither oe Va 
elittamship between the tribe or 
mat con lusivety by mdatity an 
amie dn the whole da tsret indiatited 
by thom Cher tne sens aime rg ons 
of plies cada unsound ted 
formes as sa aly os Cneande Par 
ande andl miaay name Of passen ante 
Ins on roots ind cnedines 
Formerly attcmnpts wae intk te toa 
the metians an Asin et puny to th 
“ennte and utly ote the 
arian Soci ten k ba mu eae 
fon dia gradually y asned 
Now Arran round thit dedi wate 
the shalt 


ob Asia Minor we tive 
toded with vdstmet sae Phe peaples 
of Tne Van Miner were pnatetly dis 
tet om rie amd din se fren the 
nbebatent of tie west ind seutlicoet 


whe were no doubt of the oli hoce ph die 
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cathest Greek» Italian. and 
while the peoples of the mune: highlands 
sem to base been brachycephalx, hke 
the modern Kurds As thes autoch 
thonous mbhabitants were peculiar in 
race 40 also their rchgious ideas bear 4 
charac tersti stamp of thar own 
Characternstic of many tribes in Asia 
Minor 15 the worstup of the great Mother 
of the Goody Mi or Ammas a nature 
goddess who has her seat on the moun 
tun tons and takes many titles from them 
such ots Dindymene Ida Stpykne 
Cybele fem her pio 
ccd all growth and 
decay om nature ts 
well as lb cvihs dion 
Shea the protectress 
of aty wally md 
gaits ind weats 
therefore the wut il 
crown Firher honour 
fasts wore ectobr ited 
with wild aeseby 
withdune ind awh 
img musi nd om her 
(nice prrests g ished 
they bodus and. 
maidens prostituted 
theamsclyes En the 
glcit antics ol the 
worship of the 
Motha ot the Gods 
tha ware numerous 
pucsts and an cqad 


Meditcrrancan type of Be ee the 
ary 


numtur of stcted 
shaves 

Pecuhat abe te 
this cntire distract 


ae the colossal rock. 
hewn adits which 
wee un style as 
well as in the fut 
that thy tures thereon represented wear 
mostly the sume castume -namely a high 
peaked cap short tun and Tigh pointed 
boots Hey tte found spread over a 
region cstinding tiom the north slopes 
of the Tantus ind the Pridnn Jakes to 
the Halys on the om sik und as fat as 
the Tgeim Secon the other side The 
hguie cused in the living tock near 
Smyrna repeating 6 Watttor with 
spear und baw was famous even in ante 
quity and wis ascitbed to Sexostns 
{see paye t7ro] At the present day in 
Boghaz hor and the neighbounng Oyuh 
n the ight bank of the Halys directly. 
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The worship of Ma the 
Acterutie of many of the 


THE MOTHER GODDESS OF ASIA MINOR 
‘Mother of the Gods, was char- 


tribea of 
‘Thus picture is from a rock 


south of Sinope and east of Ancyra mn 
a distnet called Ptena in antiquity, the 
remains of old city walls and the founda 
tons of Jarge palaces have been discovered 
clearly the centre of an ancient civihsa- 
tron [«e page 1725] Jn Boghaz-Ko1 out 
side the wally an almost rectangular 
courtyard was cut in the rocks the wall, 
of which are covered with reliefs In one 
place a long procession of men 1 on the 
march in another place our attention ty. 
fixed on a group of seven gods who stand 
not on the ground but on beasts or the 
tops of mountains or in yne case on the 
nech< of two men 
The costume which 
we deseritid above 
belongs to. thee 
figures too but un 
fortunately ap tll 
now the hieroglyphic 
signs accompany my, 
the figures hive not 
been dcaphend — It 
has Jony been 1¢ cop 
md = that thes 
Monnments beth in 
stv and in the 
mannt1 of imscrip 
tion are very closcly 
connceted with thon 
which have been diy 
covered om North 
Sv and we are 
now pustited im re 
gardm, thm as 
tehes of 1 Hittite 
domin ition 
In contrast to Hit 
Ute poopks which 
may be called the 
“WZ propksot Asi Minor 
anceat Muer in thy proper sens 
Rees edie Chepdere ae att an One 
knowledge gots they wore alw tye setthd 
then we find in the north west and on the 
entte west coast Such tribes as cvidenth, 
‘cre not indigenous to Avia Minor = To. 
these belong in the first place, the 
Aryan Thracian tubes who crossed from 
thor Turojxan mother country over the 
Bosphorus and Hullespont. and pressed 
on fiom the ngions which shirt these 
strait, gradually castward == Ths im 
migration did not certainly take place at 
any one time in the course of a long 
period new bands kept commg inte 
Asia Minor from Thrace, driven either 
by the scarcity of food resultmg from 
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wser-pupulation, or by the onward pres- 
are of tribes from north and west. 
The Thracians. Phrygians, and Mysians 
sm to have been racially Slavs. The 
am oot the Phrygan supreme 
quis also called Papas, ot 
nothing but the Slav éogy, 
‘sagan Zalmoxis or Zamohas, men- 
ved by Herodotus. 1 an catth-god 
vost mame Is the same as the Slav word 
wer “arth,” which again occurs in 
» name of the Thracian goddess Semele 
. The moon-cod, is Arvan enough abo. 
vive ono doubt, 6 Osego, another 
satan deity. 
Hiv warstip of Nabasius was tniversal 
on, the Pitacians of Eurepe and Aste 

















© masta of the city of Ptens, sa Cappadoc: 


Minot He os tanuhar to ns in the Greek 
‘m of Dionysus. a divinity who rules 
¢fhammate nature. He was represented 
(+ attake im summer and asleep in winter : 
ind accordingly, the awakening of life 
1 spring was celebrated with orgiantic 
“cuts while the death of Nature way 
he plored with wild grief. Many ill-directed 
‘eculations have credited this deity with 
~mitic characteristics. and he 1 suppowd 
‘ten to have been of Phomiecian origin. 
\s a matter of fact. however, there 1s 
nothing whatever that 15 Semitic about 
lnonysus. and it as very evident that 
+ was an Aryan deity of Nature, of 
Nature's gift of grapes and wine, and of 
he dive drunkenness which results from 
> Consumption 


1 
A CENTRE OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 
ria. The ruins of the city walls and palace fonndat 


We may also venture te point ont that 
the method of burial in large earthen 
mounds, or barrows. seems to have been, 
customary on both shores af the Proponts, 
From the exploration of such) barrows 
the astonmshing tact has bean lnonght te 
hight that then constimction a tdentical 
They comist of several hives beds ot 
ashes and burnt carth, contain, earthen 
Vewels. animal bones ond sherds aller 
ng with thick strata of eath and brokett 
stone This method of mterment agrens 
with that which Herodotus descates as 
Thracian, 

Phe later Fregans who inhabited the 
country along the Propontts en tae torth 
slopes of the eke ta lelone te this 



















can be clearly vera 


Phrygo-Threan group Tb the datterent 
Livers of towns discovered by Schl nnaarn 
at Troy really belong to amend the 
same population they mint base nnn 
gtated ata very cathy epoch, probably as 
wally as joou BG. Bat itis more probable 
that the Trojans of the first six cities of 
Troy were of the anaent “ Wedite ranean” 
stock of the ty Whe the Mane 
Cretans. The Trojans though they hardly 
appear ehewhere in history are fanubar 
to everyone through the Homene porns 
m which ther long war with the Creek 
and the tinal destruction af ther aty 
are told. Even af the tact steelf cannot 
be disputed that a splentd capital was 
destroyed by Agamemnon, hing of 
Mycena:, and his followers, yet it is an 


wynt 
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polated event which cats hardly be 
Vioupht inte a ste! te tere abecanes tiea 











except mo tara the bey yaain ay t 
hew on that clean the Meesnean 

pened the tube oof th Team wee ip 
aotate of ypat te th su and that 
trie oot Myra Tyenins ant Achiarans 
vip joe the ce te tick Daypt 

The hecod ont tle we a 

Bree tai ini WH eustiim one 
oF ved exyedditpon of te hand 


andertahen Pyoa Mycene in eon 
ferkeracy coum tthe peaph of Troy 











According 1 othe main body ot the 
Cece) ccm capt) eae trom Northern 
Cente or seuthern Greece the an 
neetherm on the seem southern re tons 
af the coat ar ¥ Miner wae ther 
aoa Coretnaliy aftes  centnte of 
tie fe the Pah we wom fiona the 


rbour tab ibbabitants Ve bist fumishia, 
ind powersul commmamtos wore fore | 
out ob what wee cectiamby call settle 
nals it tat 

The proce ob eatone aten prot ally bad 
Teo umevcr in the Mycentan pened dhe 
drow Vevatine tee Bean sippe bite be 
even oom the Po yp thar monuments te 
ome wasihars of the Khete che Doyp 
Aton tein fen the Heattite sad at Tes 
Vevncomla del et che mane 1 a teatied 
Wibthated the lene Bot thet tne 
Poot at tend Gaeeh one ter om Grecee 
athe thateenth comtiay 1 se that we 
Shauld Ha Wy espe tte tind donuts 
mentened thar Tit lon ae bow: 
stow Wy oe suman et My nen 
tealinon that we may well ploe the 
Tomine imiat titien at the en let that 
peti) abont ite eleventh centmy 
we Vie let eal ot the emageints 
fom No than Girece Was the islint ot 
Veshos trom whieh the Leathrain and 
Vyaliim ceist was colomioe f Tits 
flat Grnen Mvime Rem Wu 
Jemnes nl Smita on the southern 
amd VMagnesti con the nenthean toot 
Mount Spy los ire Grok towns, 














Pemsereete he antual tants at dl thus chs 

SG fret regardect Chemise byes as 
reece 

belong, te ome sto ko and 

called themscbes Poli Pathtcnt 

Taces tram: Centeal Gece acupacd the 

Vyshan and Caan coast trom the month 





of the Hermms to the pemmnsula ct Vitotus 
amd here the mame lomins was tive 
Upon the Grech settlas who entaed into 
aX close llama, and became a uiaited 
state withits tel tous centre at Paniomen 
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wher Posadon was worspped — The 
mot advance T post towards the wet 
we Mane at on the Meandar | Later 
mo yemt 1 tine wos the settlement of 
the Donans whe pressed forward from 
Crete and te Seuthon Cydades which 
ther Teach previously occupied to the two 
Bteat island outposts of Asia Vonor Cox 
ant Rhodes and than te the widely 
mitting promontercs of th mamland 
atsely  Ciudes rk Hal unissus Fhe 
League et these Donan towns had its 
Fehon contre in the sanctuary of the 
Tuapin Apollo 

Phe old t histode dd ittermation as to: 
Asie Miners te ds tom bin the bexptian 














monvinent und date back to Ute time 
of the te tth dyn ty dont) 2000 Be 
who wha the test mention at the 
fKhota oor Thintes then we hen of an 
vestion et Me opera: by the Khatte 
Whe ute the sank peophe | Ehey took 
Tealviam in the reise ot Samsuchtine 


apr dati wa Py thet teres tit 
the dyn ty oof Horan came tes an 
cob Pom wa hhoweser anerely a rand 
Th yptanemaments of Ue oghtoah 

Waesty We tind y utetis men 
Ravens: tons ot the coasts and poaples 
eee eeee ot Nas Manet Ebon an the 

Lea Vane penud about 
apenas Wo ver i the country 
We wel ed Pte tm acne or Capa 
thes ae Ue Reta whe gness Lb sietanousdy 
onthe doe fy dant Ee rhemselves: nimly 
wwoNoth svon hanves TE kang ot 
Pavptoweet oc don and titeah) can 
tested weotoun st then andi the ead 
the atten the Rhete won tecomntion: 
vonsetarenin ye se But this kingdom: 














whieh be tan own acatst te Phat obs, 
andiestend ba thw dat southward 

they» vallew ec the Orattes soon 

comp mts ay Wt states several 
of wht wee tre Tie ain North wig 
av dite be te kd th enums and wete 
subbated ak dy th Asswuans When 
the Rhete raul’ woumst Ramses If 


trey were ales wroothe Prams ot all 





Danis whey hel te there aid with 
troops ths We one to hear ot the 
nitiens of the Tukkr Darden Masa 


Amin Pedetand Rudihishe ot whom 
weomu tihe the Titkki to be Dvn, 
the Datdem Dartar Astana Oreanda 


the Kalikisha yrotuls Gihoans the 
Mase VMvtus and the Pidasa atber 
Prihips oo bees whese capital was 


Padise Undaith: Peas 





hi neptah soon 
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1 2250 BC, there appeated on the 
eat isatiee of Pharanhee kingdom te. 
gether with the Libyans, certa: Ration. 
fram the countnes of the Sea.” and these 
woe anmbslated in a bloady batile then 
Tesules the Lukk1, who are already Anown 
tous the Akanasha or Achuany the 
turusha ar Tyerhenes ot Asia Miner ot 
Tybestans of Crete @), the Shatdana ot 
sat tin ans irom the sland of Sardinta (7), 
oy dShakalesha, or Sagalasstans, took part 
nthe cNpedition Tt os to be noted 
att kasor Petnes theory, according 
nowtich these trbes were mot Gree ks 
o Helens but Kabsles from the 
nath cost of Afmca, me not generally 
avepted Under Rainvs HT, about 
woo wC the hke incident. recuned 
Petly in large. open rowing. boats 




























THE RUDE ART OF THE SARLY PEOPLES OF ABI 
A cock-hewn rebel ma ranse 1a Plena showing & procession of prie 


ty «a partly in ov-waggons overland 
Cough Syoa came an cxpedition of the 
Pukst: Zakkara, Shakaksba, Danona and 
Vashasha who were hhe wie antubilated 
tnoantbant sea Ob the twe last men. 
{ten d groups the Ahamasha Danona 
wo! postbly the Shardana were not 
natives of Avia Minor of the others, the 
Tukht Pyeians and the Shahaksha ct 
tatty were such and so, pinsibly were 
the Turusha while the Pulests who are 
tha Philistines of the Bible the Uashasba 
tid thy Zakkara were probably (1s tans 
“tradition pomt. tu the €retan 
ong oof the Philistines whose first 
~ttloment in Palestine probably occurred 








“this ume oo while the name of the 
Uashasha way probably preserved om 
on ry c 








the name of the aty ef Aves ant thar 
et the Zakhara quite palin sul 
survives mn that at the modem willac ot 
Zakto The pecuhar term nein. sha 
and -na of many of that bates act te bar 
te these iduatteate ns they Paw been 
satelactonly explained as ethan tern 

tens avcund tna byeun Stas thes 
evident that mostet tha monecs whether 
belonany to poopks et Wa Manor or nt, 
cine ote the Feyptoa tea de 
medium of a Linu, Asta Vener wh oh 















was han to thon probabl Hittite 
Tie tlt helmet turned wath) toathe ts, 
whi h was worn by et them at fies 


which Horadotis ascribes te the Dvcane 

Proves not only the intimate conn ction 
wath cach offer, but abo thest ec amcc tien 
with the peoples of South woot Sa Minor 








ww inaking 
of the 
1 the 


The enterprise of the Hittite 
conquests ontsife the borders 
peninsula an} foundin sa kinda 
wave othe exatnph to the peo 
Asia Minor MME the kinedoms whieh 
were ostablished) on thy model were 
restricted fo the more dey denote 
contines of the penin ula self It 
only Mithradates the Groat whe un 
woth Ins ancestral hens aerated ot 
the north coat of the Blak Sa Phe 
attacks mate by the‘ maritine nation 

Me Lukhe and ther alles ond pspt were 
almost typral of the whole south we t 
toast of Asia Miner where Cartan Pit 
dtans and Chern were for crnturns 
Rotenous for puacy and privatecnay oven 
though we bear nothing furtins of the 


S705 














“THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY BY AGAMEMNON 
‘Though the T: lamellar through the Homeric poossa | 0 wet | TRpOrt ant | 
sine nsee Betray we hemend based Sa x Mesoccee tribal enpediton:* Pow tee peters 


eat alud capeditions against Egypt 
wlich the threatened land resssted eftec 
tivcly only by callmg out ail its forces 
in cather times no country on the penn 
sula of Asia Minor played so prommiant a 
pail as Lydia though it 1s true that m the 
kuends Phrygia and her hinzs also cnyoyed 
Vdcttain prominence In Phrygia a Midas 
Mides and a Gordms reigned alter 
nately aguiculture was early 
acted, and ants ate said to 
Parysie have catiied grains of wheat Into 
(he mouth of the child Midas and thus 
to have foretold his tuture wealth , and, 
consequently, lis wealth 3s reprecnted 
as the fruit of tillage This clase connec 
ton of the Phiygian hings with euicultime 
finds its expiession in the story that the 
detty ch the country Ditverses whe com 
petes with the reapers amd scopes the 
idles ts ivan to Wadis as a son Vidas 
san) abo to tive discovered the flutes 
wed im the worship of the Mother of Gods 
whose mbaducton inte Phiysir as ie 
tuned bach to tumosinc the Phrygans 
he all Thtagrins parnculaly loved and 
cawuly practised muy ec But re ub hi. 
fouical knowledge el them as absolutely 
non custent Thos anly altar the ise of 
the T ydian kingdom that the sources begin. 
to well up mon copiously and more 
thatly — then tust we stand on more or 
Kas certam hestoucal ground 
Like the Phiswtans the ruhng rac at 
amy tate md ydia was ol Thrac an and so 
of Atyan ongm Phe fist reval hou 
ruling over Trdha the Atvade as quite 
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mythical Then follow hing. of the race 
of the Herachde and of these we know 
httk more than that they are suppoxd to 
have reigned 505 years = During the ccn 
tury immediately preceding their {ill the 
names of five or six kines have come down 
to us—that », Alyattes Kadys, Ardys 
Mele, Myrso. and Kandaule,” The last 
name meant m Lydian or Weonin 

Dog-strangkr 

More important than these names and 
the stories of the murder of the one and of 
the succession of the other 15 the jact thu 
Lydia at this time as also later was a 
fendal state and that undet the sovert ign. 
numcrous fords tuled in the country, who 
were the owners of the soi! to whom thi 
country population stood in the position 
of sats | AMT since itis eapresly told us 
that one of these lords wis conceded im 
munity fiom taxation for hy district ay a 
twat) for his co operition an rasing 
Ardys to the throne we may tcasonably 
conclude from this that the other lords 
had to pay tubute — Besides thas they had 
not all the same rank one of 
them stond next to the hing and 
was alo regent in case of the 
duath or disability of the hing 
and usually held an ofhee Ihe that of the 
Trauksh mavor of the palace, while som 
othars composed a sort of court under the 
othual tile at — Enends of the King" 

In the = highly-coloured romana of 
Iydian history which have com down 
to us though the Greeks tradeis ofter 
ppeat together with imnbkeepers and 
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the Lydians aie spoken of as the fine 
peopk who cor mony and who were 
retail metchants and pedir. Sime they 
were Cut oft from the coast by the Greck 
towns thet trade was an overland trade 
From Sardis the wares of the East reached 
the a passing through-the hands of the 
Gucks An impottant industey grew up 
mT ydia at an early date 
Shiltully-wrought fabrics 
ind bnlhantly-coloured 
Aumnts were made on 
the looms of the weavers 
ind in the dys shops 
and all sorts of ornaments 
were found in the work 
shops of the goldsmiths 
and alsersmiths — fn Sar 
is and cven in the other 
towns which ware of small 
nnportamee as compared 
with the capital there 
wkd a tradmg and 
manutictiun, population 
about whose pole uggs, 
Wt hive ne spec iintorun 
ton Phoy could bo sun 
toned by the king anla ™ 
eSceptional cacumstanees teu popular 
iscmbly and be asked tor the oprmen 

Its worthy of notice that King Atdys. 
ts tenowned for the care he doveted to 
the army He ts sath to have ruse 
hiy Cavalty forces to 30000 men and 
an Tater times the Pydiin cavalry proved 
tfommdabk to thay fos Ao mew on 
ate the history of TPydit opens with Gy cs 
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TUMULUS OF ALYATTES 
srcthod, of burl» 


W atgatuig the ascent 
of tages 


™ ‘of ashes earth 
\ccording to tht legends han kd down from 
utiquity, Gyges was ouginally ather 4 
oval spearman fhe Artaxerxes the fist 
sassanid or a shephad bhe King David 

Uus thoroughly corresponds to the ideas 
af the Eastern nations who like to rare 
the ancestors of the kingly familus from 
the dust to the highest human power 


THE SUPPOSED TOMB OF MIDAS RING Ot 
‘Austria 9, mominent axsociated with tay iw ot x huny w 108 sues ty 
t 








KING OF LYDIA 
larwe mounde 


a es was ane of the 
ereatest kings of Lydia and frend Aaa Munor from the Cunmerians 


Tn nabty he spring trom the lor Thy tace 
ot the Mermauli a powatut tim in 
the county Hr father Daskvas hve 
an voluntary ond at Minepe Thoms 
Gave at the gee ot cphiteen was tee ulead 


to the court ae Sandis and soon ihr 
tecognted: favount: oof the kur wis 
nommatid lis maven of the pues By 


tr 
Punved 
aut Md thy aod ek and ae AE AL 


lit 
won tt 
unt wath th 


vomit revotaten in which 
Randal pit in death Gype 
Vand of the soy dl wil ow 
cpown unck dehepeded at stee tally ae 
batt mos ace With Gye Dans 


now poly ot the bye han vpedy 
oF congusts oof which thn Gar 
cotst towns wor the altumite objet 


Wake the towns of Toles with thoes 








Hom ot Mitylene were neue 
towns and obit oftunil on 
tmportanee othe Tone tower 
Hanks to tle festlity ol ther 
tarmtory the exeeten es of thea 
position and Gi efi ty of ther 
citven hid deveoped tute in por 


tant conti of (rade grt sade ty 
fron hh thar close teed conn 

tion with the Pheznaccany und the 
Tydians who ot owe fie set 
were an contiol of the ovata d 
trade with Ge fat they bee une 
cmportms for Onentd wat 

whieh they senton tunic wet to rsdnr 
with the proiiets of then own Pan 
Gvges now altiched these fonnin teva 
Wink Miletus and Smyint ward) Toon 
bes attack and the speuimen of Smymny 
acttally overcame the J ydean ees ides 
Colophon whack was renowned tn st 
grat riches was subduel  fsen 11 


rey 
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RUINS OF SARDIS THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT LYDIA 
In early times no couutry played 40 promiscat a part Asia Minor as the kungdos of Lydia 


Load came under Lydian domination 
Gyges showed his successors the way but 
he chd not tims praced to further 
attempts on this cheection 

When the great nde ot Scythtan mva- 
stom swept from Asi over the great. 
Russian plam it bon down upon the 
nother shores of the Black Sea where 
the people known as th Grim tans 
dwctt Chest people ware dlovcly ated 
to the Phan fo Thrace natutalls 
they tuned thew steps ying trom the 
forobh Sevthii a adas | The hinsmen 
wi Thee made ommon case with thom 
Hic allied fotecs ’ 
dosed to Wit. py 
as many Thiactatr 
tubs had pie + 
vaousty dom and 
the dhscendants 
ob these Thaderan 
Jules im Aste 
Minor yorned ten 
and shared than 
conquests In 
Kithye and on 
the Tread thes 
Asiatic Lhtactans 
had sti Phe 
tmted forces of 
Cimmeans and 
Thiacians marched. 
a Phivgia 
King Vidas “whe 
ws mentioned by 
the 
















King Mita dre a 
ing thertappreach, 
killed himself, the 
legend says, 

drinking bull's 
blood Sinope way 
next assailed. In 
a hittle time the 
territories 


tories 
Assyrian hing, who 
had advanced fis 
frontiers to the 
Hak. = On the 
banks of the Halys 
was fought the 
gicat battle which 
turned bach the 
fade of Cammenan 
invamon from the 
borders of Assyria 
In this contest agunst the Gimmrat,” as 
the Assy nanscalledthem hing ksathaddon, 
won a complete victory and secured the 
safety of his domimens trom the bar banan 
ont iné7aRn¢ The mvaders rpulad 
from the east then turned on 


Caaetes 1 yea Kev ees teint tmplors dd 
ef Lydia th atd of the Assyrians ‘. 


aid Was promised on condition 
that Gygex would do homage to th 
Assvutan monaich and acknowledge bis 
suserainty The Gimmenans and Phra 
qtans were repuld the Assy nans having 
abstamed tium kading avy otha ad 


ew yf 


Ty 


As\tiat~ as MYTBLBNE, OR LESBOS, CHIEF CENTRE OF THE GREBK INMIGRANTS 


yo 
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than ther prayers. so Gyges repudiated 
the suzerainty m 660 Re He was thin 
abandoned to hi fate by his torme: allk~ 
Psammetn huy of Fgypt to whom he hid 
sent help to woe off the poke of Asti 
could not asset nm The 
Sone storm scon burst upon his hing= 
tok dom This time the hu burians 
met with hte oppoatien 
Gyges fall in battle His capital Sardis 
surrendered The hordes of amvaders wore 
{et loose upon the Greek setticments Lona 
was overrun) Magnesia wis destioved, 
and the temple of Artemis at FE phesus was 
taunt while towns on all sides wete ginven 
up to plunder and devastation “It was 
aad and not a subjugation ot the towns 
sats Herodotus, and his words are true 
m so far as they apply to the conduct ot 
the mvadets after the conquest of Lydia 
but the Pvdiin war itself was im no way t 


IONIAN CARVING gases. ct CIMMERIAN HORSE AND 


In the seventh cenin y 1(. C: 
all Ana Minor from thew Sordage’ 
rad but a regular struggh between 
organised powers Besides the occupation 
ot the northern and castern tertitones of 
Tydia was permanent King followed king 
nu doubt on the Lydian thione lo 
(ryges succeeded bis son Ardys to lum 
wm turn his son Sadyattes But the Cim- 
inerians held firm hold of their conquests 
through these two rugns lt was only 
during the reagn of Alyattes the sucecssor 
of Sadyattes that Tgcha tinally expo 
the Gimierians 

Alyattcs freed Lydia and all Ava Minor 
from the bondage which the tarbarans 
had impoved = Whether the Cummcrians 
wandered back to ther old homes or 
sank into servitude in Lydia or were 
allowed to blend with the inbatatants 
fo che can now say. But with the 
hberation vt Lydia by Alyattcs their 
Career dy a conquering natu dows an! 








Lyd sh A 
‘Thar us reproduced fron "The Passing of the Empire 


as such history knew. them ne mote 
or Was thy scat work the ony scrice 
whih Tydha owl tw Abate. the 
wen and th gianken of Gsas Ais 
and Sadvattes had new and then tuned 
the aims agaist the loniin towns 
anf motu hat beseeed Vilctus in 
vain But Myattes wont to wad grim 
camest Bot yeats at stiugele wont on 
fetween the sea caty amt the anlitay 
hanadom oundl at list weaned af the 
stite both partus willingly at te 
Peace and sealed a with a teaty oot 
alhance The Tydians now ubestrayat 
sinvina and held the coast at thie un 
portant points Eastward the coun 
of Mvattes was La Assurien at 














duence teached up to the Halys unnd the 
Mees and Babylonians divided betwen 
them the great cieypie ot Numeveh while 
hal fallen asunder 


oe 


Se 


dle SOL DIFRS 

ttre Tree t 

SPOCK 
Faster Asta Miner then tl to. the 
Medes The power grew anit under 
Cyanates thr ned Dyce | War broke 
out and basted for many yeas Peace can 
in a vary demathabh mani On My 
ahth 85.600 whik abattl wal actudh 
raging there look plac a total echpse al 
the sun which Thalys of Miletus 
forctold Stick with religious «hum 
both sides sued tor peace Phe ita ot 
Balston and Cia wete appealed teas 
nuediatars Phe son of Cyasine inte 
Aunghter af Alvaste wea 
Apeee contd m minds ant all 
‘an Echpse danger thom the Medes vane 
averted trom b ydlia breed tren 
alanacty onthe oa torn hordets Abvattes 
was able to devote bis adunticn in put 
to the internal orga asatien ob hinge mn 
and to preparation for wa sot ia sion, 
winch seamed te him masitabk wats ot 


aud occupred it fur two £61 
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self-defence, for between the loman 
cities and the Lydian kingdom durable 
peace was, he beheved. impomuble. Ac- 
cordingly Alyattes male up his mind to 
determine once and for all which power 
would be supreme in Asia Minor In the 
result Lydia emerged victorious and 
Alyattes was able to hanston to his son the 
Sceptre of a great and floursh- 
ing kingdom = Under Croesus, 
Lydie who succeeded Alvattes, Lydia 
Teached the most splendid and 
powerfo} position He conquered Ephe- 
sus, Impoxd tribute upon the remaming 
Greek cities which had not been sub- 
pawated by his predecessors, incorporated 
ryyia, after the death of the last king, 
Gordhus, into bis kingdom, and exercised 
the supremacy over Bithynia, All too 
soon nusfortunes burst on hun In the 
year §§3 the Persian Cyrus, revolted 
against the Median hing, Astyages, and 
made tumself Great King in his place. 
Partly to avenge the fall of ns brother- 
m-law, partly to prevent the dangers 
threatenmg him from Perstan ambition 
Crovsus negouated an alliance with Na- 
bonidug, ‘fing of Babylon, and the 
Pharaoh Amasis. He invaded Cappadecia 
with a strong army, but was compelied by 
Cyrus to retreat across the Halys, com- 
pletely defeated im the valley of the 
Hermus and besieged mm the acropolis of 
Said. Dlus last place of refuge was 
takin by treachery, and Ciasys fell mto 
the hands of the victor in 546 B¢ , hence- 
forward to occupy the post of Mentor at 
Is cout Thos Lydia became Persian 
The greater number of Grech cities in 
Asta Minor had been first brought ander 
the Lydian suprematy by Cresus but im 
spite of thetr betng dependent ind tributary, 
they had been kindly treated by the 
hing who way a trend to the Greeks 
Miletus still cnjoyed bunehts of the treaty 
of friendship and whance concluded with 
Alvattes ‘Taken all im all, thy was a 
tine of great proypenty The 
Pa Toman uities now begin to snd 
© out colomes and found factones 
Miletus founded Abydos and 
Cyicns on the Hellespont, stages tor 
the journess to the Black Sea, on 
the shores of which Milesian_ colonies 
soon sprang up everywhere = The gran 
of the South Ruswan coast and the 
lunterland, and the costh skins of wild 
beasts, the umber and precious metals 
fiom the southern coastsof the Black Sea— 
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of all these precious commodities the 
Mileans vats how to obtain contro! in 
order to establish a prosperous trade. 

By the side of Miletus the other towns 
sink into msgnificance Yet Phokaa 15 
worthy of mention, because in the tound- 
ing of Lampsacus tt was actuated by the 
importance of the passage of the Io. 
phorus for trade Towards the south alto 

k trade relations with Egypt existed 
at this time. King Amast actually con- 
ceded the town of Naukratis ay an 
emporium to the Greeks, and allowed 
them to hve there with ther own civic 
nights Thm activity m trade was 
paralleled by a lively actimty m the 
intellectual sphere Marble was here frst 
worked artistically and the foundation 
lad for the great development of Grech 
sculpture, Bronve was first artistically 
worked aga im Samos, and it wads in 
Toma that the first Greek vases of the 
varly Renascence, after the downfall of 
Mycenxan culture, were pated. Lyric 
poetry was perfected, and here arow 
the first philosophers who systematind 
the result of their speculations But 

ee = = dark side also 

to night picture The 
pr aay artistic development and the 

great wealth of the Tomans led 
to the practice. of an unbridled luvury 
which wax a by-word among the con- 
tinental Greeks, who tell us of the haughty 
Tontans, traihng their long and gorgeous 
Tobes on the ground us they wathed and 
pnding themselves on their lung hat 
which they wore braided up on then 
heads with gold lhe women And the 
Tonians were as quarrelsome as they were 
proud The many strnggles and wars 
between separate cities hel thar unter 
part im long and violent party struggles 
tm the communtties The onemal form 
of government, a monarchy, had been 
changed to an ohgarchy, compoved of the 
nobiity [he citizens becoming con- 
scious of their power through industry 
and prospenty began to struggle tot 
pohtical equality and for_a share in the 
municipal government — These strugutes 
did not indeed always lead to the estab. 
Ishment of a democracy, and often an 
mdividual forced bis way mto power 
Such men, whom we come across in many 
cities of Asia Minor were called by the 
Greeks Tyrants 

The same spectacle was reprated when 
the Persian danger threatened he 











THE ART AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR IL1USTRATFD 
The Lydinns ware porbaps the frst camera of money OF those Wurtrated 6 and 7 arn the raslira bi 
of slectram $10 gold | The pottery 1s 1 ycuan (1) sou Carian in 
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Tohany and lonians its true united at conquered amd severely poumasteal the 
frst im order to submit to Cyrus on the tomaimng states were subdned one by 
same conditions as formerly they sub one Thus the whole Greek coast | the 
titted to the Lydian kings “But Valetus Doran cits surrendored mostly watliont 
had stood aloof and had been able by resistance became satyect te Poaa an 
timely measures to maintain the prvakkged was forced not only to pay tabate bat 
position winch she had formerly held to furmsh soldiers ant obey the Dyrine 
under the Mermnada Cyrus rejected appomted by the great) him | Wir 
the proffered terms The Grech atus Cana and Lydia had bean conquer 
tured in a body to Sparta for help and — the wh f Asta Viner bolonged to the 
pre paved to oftir a determined resistance Persian kingdom Of the islands Chics 
Sparta decimed to help them, and we and Tasbes submitted Same whee 
hear nothing further of common action — the tamons Polyhrates was tyrant wis to 
ani common resistance After Prienc be conquered fates Ciltaa retamed) its 
an Magnesia on the Maandir which had own rulers but owned the cas anty of 
tendered help in the all-starred resolt ol Porsia hOG Baasnts 
the Iyediuny under Paktyas had bon HER Hare 
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THE MEDES BEFORE THE PERSIANS 


THE old Babyloman mscriptions furnnh 
as hittle mformation for the most 
ancient penods of Median history as they 
shd for thatof Armenia. The carhest name 
for the Country appears, trom the inscuip- 
tions, to have been Anzan. The rulers of 
Lagash iecord wary with Anzan, and a 
governor of Dur-tlu announces a victory 
over the hordes of Anzan. It 1 not 
posible to ascertam ats easter tronuer 
while on the north we may make it 
extend round Elam. Inscaptions in the 
old Babyloman lunguage m the Zagios 
mutate that Babylonian intluence pre- 
sated there in the country of the Dulus 
mans in the very cathest: times. and 
incidental allions by the Assyrian kings 
prove that Babylonia once exercised, even 
politically, a omore widely extended 
tofluence there than ever Assyna did in 
later times Towns ase incidentally 
mentioned ay old Babylonian foundations 
The Awyiians had a prosince of Arpakh 
wn the district watered by the tribatarn s 
of the Adhem, and it 1) possible that some: 
traditions point to the former existence of 
anemptie of the ame name but no crtam 
conclusion can be arnved at on this point 
The population 1 clearly connected 
with that of Elam Thr Medo-blamite 
group, the ¢astern branches of which are 
Jost in the darkness of Central Asia 
encountered to the south of Lake Urunuya 
the Urarte-Hitite group, whose most 
westerly tepres ntatives we fount in 
Khubushhia We do not find that any 
considera states wore formed 
com the Asynan period. of 
Gee which we ate tokrably well an- 
formed We meet everywhere 
petty states, such as Parsua on the 
eastern shore of Lake Urumiya Towards 
the north-east the country 6 bounded by 
the “salt desert." Thence poured im the 
hordes of Central Asta for whom the 
Pabylomans had the collective nam of 
Umman-manda, or Manda horde, 
term, of courk. does not convey the idea. 


ofa dette race but ments that of thar 
unciviised condition Fine weno 
tainly among the UCmmanemanda, whe 
ate tetated te doting widely dithaent 
pends of Babylon lastory, represen 
tatives of hetetageneoos naces, amin 3g. 
them the very peoples wham we tind tn 
possession of Medi Thos ita late 
petal the Aryan Medes 











Media Burssans bate thus desig 
Pioeeer of |" Sah tare 
Pe nee MO teal 


formed here on tather since ao 
fac have vet bern ascertain das to the 
eustance of sch we may leave this welter 
of nations te itselt with the scanty notre 

of ts collisions with Babylonne dine tlie 
most ancient period Tht most port ait 
of the Assyuan attempts al sibypagation 
wactedescribed whendealing with the history 
of Asya Meds mterests as chic tty as 
the Lind where was developed the cmp: 











which has always been wcognicd a) the 
plonect and precurser at the Par ran 
workdempue 


fhe Medes are among the fist Anya 
Mhove appoatance we can detiately tac 
in that port of the Newet kat now under 
constderation, although recont dh coves. 
wonld wei to show that farther to the 
west.in Me.opotarma the Mitant pre ait 
a@stll carher wave of the seme amiga ten 
thos, as the Medes, became the colon 
race ana large empire which alterw 
wader the Porstins dammated the Batty 
ta as Babylonian cultuse ostcnded and 
perhaps mon widely sill Medan br tory 
is thus a prelude to that of Per ta 

The Medes or the Madan, appeai for the 
first time in Assvian inscriptions unek + 
Shalmanwr df, whe an the years 6 be 
on an espedit inst Meiia, mentions 
the Amada: bstwecn Nami and Pas at 
towards the sntanor of Media that is, 
where later on the contre of their donunion 
lay Henceforth they are repeatedly 
named by Tiglath-pilesce Sacgen Scnna- 
chertb, and ksarhaddon, each of who 
pentes himself on having received inbute 
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fiom ther chiefs. Each of them abo 
regularly asserts that no one of his 
cessors had entered the territory of these 
dangerous foes—the title “ dangerous” 
Medes bemg given them as an epsthelon 
ornans, The Assyrians never really 
occupied their country ; and Assyria soon 
trembled before the Medes. We xe 
Assyria from the accounts that the coun- 
aad try was divided into separate 
Medi, Cantons —Sargon enumerats & 
large number of them—which 
were governed by chich, never kings, 
and were obliged ta pay tnbute when- 
«ver an Assyrian army was in. the 
vicnuty. In other respects they did not 
trouble themselves about the Assynans. 
There was no sign as yet of a Median 
cmpue 
Before we can point to the appearance 
of a Compchensive Imperial power among 
the Medes we must trace the history of 





asks whether Bartatua, king of the Ashkuza, 
ought to be given the daughter of Esar- 
haddon in marriage, as he requests. The 
policy of the succeeding period shows that 
his wish must have been granted. Esar- 
haddon, therefore, yust as Sargon formerly 
m Zabal, was anxious to form a bond of 
unwon between hunself and the barbarian 
princely house, and thus to turn the enemy 
into a guard for his frontier. Bartatua’s 
son, Madyas, 18 mentioned by Herodotus 
as king of the “ Scythians,”” who advanced 
to the relief of Nineveh when besieged by 
Cyaxares, After that time Assyma was 
allied with the Ashkuza. But the prople 
which Herodotus, or his authority, terms 
Scythians, and which became dangerouy 
to the Gommenrans, were the Astihuza in 

estion, they had driven the CGammenians, 
the enennes of Assyria. towards the west. 
Esathaddon himself clumsy to hase 
defeated the Cummerttany , but the victory 





CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT PERSIANS 
‘The firet figure of thie group, from the Persepolis sculptures, wears the Median robe of honeor, and 
‘Procesnon Xenophon 


the group probably represents part of the tramphal 


the other Aryan nations who appeared 
around Lakes Van and Urumiva. As 
citly ay the closing yeats of Sargon’s 
ign, the Cimmerians were pressing hard 
on Viarta and) were overrunnming the 
cmpie, whose power had been already 
Inoken by Assyria, We conjectured that 
the violent death which Satgon met in 
some unknown place was perhaps the 
result at the signal defeat mflu ted on an 
Assyuan army by the Cummnerans This 
dtsaster 1e-echoed throughout the whole 
East, and as teterted tam a hymn of 
victory which has been presetved in the 
book of Isaiah (sav. 4-21) We can 
Jealy the movement of the nations in 
Armenta through the questions put by 
Exuhaddon to the oracle of the Sun-god, 
which show that Aswria was aftaid af the 
wntinders, and with difficulty guarded 
her frontiets agarnst her new antagonmts. 
One of th questions put to the oracle 
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‘of Cyrus descnbed by 


was insignificant, simce fiom the frst the 
objective of the Cimmetian advance was 
Asia Minor more than Assyria, 

This was the begining of the great 
(ammenan movement which partly obhit- 
erated the states of Asia Minot, or Phrygia, 
and partly mundated them. Lydia was 
oveimn, and only the citadel of Sardis 
was able to hold out. We now undct- 
stand why Gyges, who was attacked by 

the Cimm ‘rian. somewhere on 
Cimmeriaa the Halys. sought an alliance 
with Asvna, the provinces of 
Asia Migor winch, both there and im 
Cihaa, did not he far from his frontier. 
The Cimmerians then devastated Asia 
Minor for a time, until their power broke 
up and gave way before the newly 
salled foes of the civilsed nations, 
One of their leaders, Dygdamr, is known 
to us trom classical histury = The Jonian 
towns had also to suffer from the wild 
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hordes and the destruction of Magnesia 
finds an echo in the poems of Archiloc hus 
Eh Dygdamis, mentioned im an inv ry; 
tion of Ashurbanipal met bn deat 
according to the clawical account, m 
(ahaa: stbly Homer's Cilia mn the 
Troad. was succeeded by hi son 
sandabshatra The Cimmenan onslaught 
atadually spent itself im distant regions 
and the remains of it were diyypored by 
the Lydians 

Classeal tradition tells us ot the Init 
upeople not yot alentihed in the inscrip: 
tions which accompamed the Cimm uins 
on thar expedition The Saparda who 
have been already mentioned with them 
on Lake Van, must have abo ads nad 


The two ‘oa erther side were members of 
m the royal Meda robe while the other 
wte Asia Vanor in conjunction with the 
(Canmenans or totlewing in ther steps 
Fram this time onward we tind Saparde 
wanting in the Bible past as om the an 
Sptions of the PeseSclencd age as 
Uke name of Contral Asia Minor - Phrygia 
and the ap ming comutir s 
Gas fhe Ashura by the ch 
the Medes Patture ot the Gmmertins 
and the treaty with Assyria 
became misters of the situation im As 
mea, in Herodotus they appear ax the 
Sevthians " who drove out the (im 
merians Of these he tells us Unit after a 
conquest of the Medes which is to be 
mentioned immediately thev ruled’ Uppat 
Awa" for twenty-eignt years and in their 
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soldiers, the personal 





e\pedstions reached the #gy ptlan ontia, 
where Prammeti hus bemht than oft 
They then withdrew and desta ¥ 
calon The powerot the Sovtnans wis 
according to Herodotus brokas dy the 
Medex when they bestaged Nineveh ind 
Cyanares became moistarot the tamatory 
conquered by the Sovthnans thats 
the countites trom Fake Cramiva down le 
Asbhese the. ame Has mle: the 
Bowes pouncdhary of Lydia Ihe em 
bi pre ot the Whkust wes tuo 
roman precaner ot the Madan 
sovereignty ind served te pave the way 
for them suptonticy in pp Asta 
The Medes had hatharto aabubued de 
Meon teblatind: amt the iegioms cist at 











BY ARTISTS OF 
reused of Cgrat The 


two wear the Persian covteme From 


Take Coumese in cparate districts and 
trites without aver heaven fevar ae ath 
sulyugited by the vara The 
qpiestions asked of the oo wk dy bos 

Haddon show a this prop be playin ya 

cstly the same putas the Canmiaine 
wd Ashhuza thiestening the \oosran 
frontiers nd occasionally ofc opyinig iso 
lated tracts they di tinetly thre at 
third gionp by the side ot tte other two 
Asser by winning over Che Vohkas 
had obtamed a diteme not only agun t 
thy Cimmerians scttled to the west Int 
also in the cast against the Medes bhos 
thus became the natural antagonist. of 
the Ashhuza [he constant war agaist 
this state strengthuncd by the upport of 
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Assyria, could not fai! o furnish the Medes 
with a motive for unit ation, in order that 
they might not mect the same fate ay the 
Cimmerians 

Herorotns’s natrative connects the 
first aniheation of Media with the name 
of Detoces. One of the authorities for 
Median Instory which Herodotus used 
has recently been proved to be 
tustworthy, so that at is co 





covable that the royal house 
of Media actnally called its 
onygind ancestor Derores AM dle 
that ts told of hun bears the stamp 


af a uve conc ption of the evolution of 
monary, and ps snbistorical Thy fact 
that Rebatana was Tater the capital of 
thy Mechan cmpue beads to the concussion 
hit we must trace the concentrahon of 
the separate tribes to this district 

Ths successor according to the sam+ 
Aiacdhtion was Phraortes The subpuge 
tien at the Porsiins 1s attabuted to him: 
The new Mahan cmpite would have 
arcordingly stretched from Persay imeiud- 
ue also Rhum and Sasa as far as the 
borders ot Ashkuza | Phrtortes is sud to 
Haw mndertaken an attack upon Assyria 
which would probably have taken place 
dung the ragn eb anc of Ashurbanipal s 
successors Hlaorotiy says that Assyria 
occasion was deserted by ha 
and atin possible that the Ast. 
hivacare meant who thon certamly plun- 
daa Assveain proviness  Phiaortes 1s 
said to have fallon during this expedition 

The son and successar of Phiaaites was 
Casares Wath Tam we at fast stand 
on tk nstrably certain and Instore 
ound Tt was be who destrayed Nine 
vehoand by the subjugation of the Ash- 
huat became the teal founder at the 
Median cmpie Hs war with Aste 
Shows that Media had entered intoa treaty 


THE RISE OF THE 


Wis tiRN ASTA was 

among thiee masters According te: 
the customary course of events, was TOW 
A question which of che three would put an 
end ta the ather two | Strange to say, 
however, all thiee, oF mote correctly the 
Medes, who as canquetots are alone to 
de considered, preserved peace with the 
other two unl the man appeated who 
took the three tor himself. It would be 
‘onsistent with the spit of the anvent 
East, and with the policy of the exalted 
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thus divided 











with Babylon, which had once more be- 
come independent under Nabopolassar, 
and had supported the latter in his reaist- 
ance to Asytia. We find, therefore. the 
two nations from this time onward ay 
alhes and the Median and the Babylonian 
dynasties connected bya n.armage between, 
Nebuchadnezzar and. the daughter of 
Cyanarer, 

Thus Nabopolasar and Cyaxares had 
a mutual understan hing when they both 
attacked Assyria im bud oF 607 B.C. Meso- 
potama was occupied by an expedition 
hom Babylonia, but Nineveh itself was 
invested only by Cyaxares, who “ wished 
to avenge bis father,” as Herodotus says 
Madyas, the king of the Ashkuza, then 
adsanced to is aid, but was utterly de- 
feated with his army Cyaxares was thus 
master of the counties as far as the 
Halys, and Assyria was stripped ot her last 
tsource ‘The victory of the Medo-Baby- 
lontan alliance was astited Cyanares re. 
ceived the country north of the igi ant 
ise mpite now stretched as fat asthe Halys 

States like that of the Medes must, 
so long as they are full of stength and 
Vatahty, continue then victorious career 
Fricodly lations to Lydian fa Alyattes, 
than newly acqnied ncghbour on the 
Halys, wae therefore not mamtained tut 
tong The war according to Herodotus, 
Mas Gated on for five veats with vary. 
mg success until, atter a battle, when 

















the own eclipse which 
Amer’ thas yaeduted occuned an 

§8§ BC, an armitee ant 
Lydia 

tawards a peace, were co 





chided as atesult of the intervention of 
Nebuchadnezzar and King Syennesis of 
Cthea — Hete also tuendly relations were 
cemented by a matrimonial allance. and 
Astyages received to wile the daughter af 
Alvattes 
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states, othe Median barbanans had 
tally obvetved their treats with Baby 
Joma and Lydia and had remained joyat 
te the tnendslup seated by manage. 
But then rclauens to Babyloma did not 
alter until the fami of Nabopolawar 
was dethroned there, and a Babylonian, 
came to the throne Astyages. who 
meanwhile had succeeded Cyaxares, im- 
mediately after the accession of Nabonidus, 
in 555 8c. advamed into Mesopotamia 
and beveged Harran The dreammg 
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\ abonrdas could hardly have saved Baty - 
loua buts rebelhon ain Media gar 
ym a short respite Astyages was at. 
tached at home and overthiown by hiv 
sassal Cyrus thas the domemton ovet 
the Mechan empne passed to the Perstans 
Although we can pture to onnsehis 
fe general causes whieh produced this 
hangte we are unable to obtam trom th 
extant accounts any chat view 1 to the 
deCuls of the persons and propks who 
Jionght it about The nuratine ct 
Maodoty asumes that Phiacites con 
quer the Pastans and thet the 
tnkr Cums overthrew the Mediin dy 
misty We know that Medes ind Persian, 
were at hindied stocks and the equality 
1 both mations m the Per ru cari 
ts proved by the cnaimstince that the 
Midbin ih wis achnow . 


beched by the new con 
queers only the dynisty 
Wis put wide ound: the 


nobk sot both natians mide 
common cine with cach 
other Damas was cet 
tantly a Persian that as 
he was di scended thom 
the nobility ol the Aryan 
people which at the tun 
of the formation of the 
Median empire had mick 
its home ain Pos east 
t Flim The dithe ult, 
Comaists in obtaining any 
‘ehmite informition 4 
tothe persanlity of Gyros 
Vt tppeats thee the Ache 
tenia account 
~ that) ot Hero dota. 
which as based open it must have 
mtentionally bed when it represents 
(vias os rated to the V teamersins 
The object ct such an oimvention 
War by this means t eentomite of 
Woothe throne could be est ible d 
and Cyrus ind Cambysrs were thos con 
‘dered the ughttal kings of Persia 
wae Monuments erected later with 
pi the aninption To oam_ King 
Sona Corus the Achamentan had of 
court the same objyat Un 
loubtudly we ought not to regard 
Cyrus as a ponce of the old population 
buts a member of the newly enmigi ated 
Misan nelibty whither he was Pirtan 
4 Mec must remain a disputed port, 
bat thts was immaterial when hz ome 
Incame a prince It 1s still umertain to 
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as well Cyrus was an becure wa 
the belp of the Peruans he created an rmpire wh 


which countas he belonged ant how great 
br tomitery wax Nabentdus toms lum 
a petty ovesdboot the qaat Meds 
that hewser may culy eapies thy 
content. detween him ad the Greet 
tong The Rabslonin chronak which 
duals with the events cf this pore 
calls ham up te the capt 
Ken og OF Eetutane unt th i 
ra Throw of Ateages him of 
Ansan fut oewatds king 
of Pusu (Pas) Cs lind in tet 
asthe teedtion pute it oancd us ot the 
Postins ba his own pipesc ound had 
theretore ber noe at by them as 
then tentee Whether the Porstane at 
ancalnt pouod oc Hered tas ample 
were alten dy abject te the Median kine 
ob onew be the fist tim really teak 





et 
' 





PERSIA 
sedan caapire wal ruled UE ion Ret 
anor ve pate te gnterpal lin be 
Me the Cstas in any cee bie bow 
aul bimselt or then help want the 
saver no whom bhowi da dite d throne 
Weocan at best take st ter prove Edit 
Cyms whether tum elt a Porta trot 
wi able to overthrow: othe Wotan 
gov howe only by the belp ut th 
Perstans The res olattion hene faith a 
Sumihcance Since the Medes thent lye 
had taken part an the con pics tho 
position remuned untowbel and thy 
wore for the future the povarnung penpte 
by the ah of the Persian No ditieren + 
expied between Median amd Pores 
pobks tha ditttrence between the two 
peoples was indeed only that betwen 
two independent tribis Teas not sur 
Preaing that Cyrus new desenite Phim et 
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Sang of the Parsians, since he was bound to 
give the honour and prefirerce to the 
people who built ~p lus powcr and sup- 
ported his claims. But he way soon destined 
to be more than thn, and he made the 
Persians and Medes the ruling people of the 
entire Kast After Astyages, in the year 
550 BC , had been taken prsoner by Cyrus, 
the latter's empin «xtended as 


Facies far as the Jydian frontier The 
question sugasts atslf, what 
bed town then became the royal 


capital of the new empire in place of 
Febatana ? Tf we consider: how the 
Achumcnians ieprosented themselves as 
the lawful successors al Cyras  Susa 
must have bein the capital from the very 
fust In this way Cyrs would have put 
hima If forward as har to the old Elamite 
chums to Ue sovercgnty of the East 

As dul ot the new Medo-Perstan, 
anpne he found an the realm af foragn 
walitics the conditions cxisting which had 
er producad by the teaty betwaon 
Alyattes and Media Persia had to shite 
the sovetcgnty of the Nearer bast with 
Vydta and Babylonia But while Nabom- 
dus dug tor old records and built temples 
the Dydian Crassus recognised the altcred 
state of attas and the danger which had. 
Iecome Uneaten he oxcrted himself 
to atm the Fast against the new cnemy 
He accetved abundance of promises but 
no cthennt sopport and was defiated 
tetore lis alles, espectally Lysypt, had 
doused themselves to make an cifort in 
§47 or 540 BC Tven the Grechs of Asta 
Minor shared the fate of thar roles 
' 
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Cyrus was thas master cf Asta Minor also, 
and could now turn his attention to 
Nabomdus, who expected more help 
from his claborate system of fortthcations 
than from his power of action In the 
year 539 BC the Babyloman empire 
also ceased to exist. Cyrus was thus master 
of the whole Nearer East, for the pro- 
sinces had then no more power of re- 
sistance than on the fail of Assyna. 

We are famihar with the story of 
Cyrus’ death which 1s said to have taken 
place in the year §30 BC im tattle 
with savage tribes onthe eastern frontier 
of his territory on the other side of the 
Jaxartes, in the zone of the “ Turkish 

+ peoples,” occupied by other non-Aryan 
tnbes 

He was succeeded by hy son Cam 
byscs, who after the capture of Babylon 
had already governed thee ay viceroy 
We have still less information about him 
than about his father, The Greek accounts 
so far as hes concerned ane entirely 
influenced by the distorung Achameniay 
kegend which ineets us om the Balustan 

inscription of Dinus Of th 


Gonneoee events of ins rag Herodotus 
Scotter Tehites only the occupation of 


Pgsptin §25 2¢) by whehh 
revived the conquests of F sarhaddon The 
account may naturally he tried to 
Fyyptian somes Cambyses in fact 
from Jus natural disposiuon had curred 
the bitter camity of the native priesthood 
by constantly scofimg at tha religious 
des while on his return from he un 
succesful campangn in Nubia he even 
killed a newly 
found Apis bult 
According to this 
story he must 
have been an ov 
utable prince who 
contrary to the 
habits and notions 
of the civilsed 
peopks rukd by 
him exhibited the 
stmple intolerance 
ut the primitive 
man im place of 
the stately dignity 
wt the “Oncntal 
despot and often 
vented hiv caprne 
on what seemed 
foohsh 









to lum 
While on Egy ptian 


tantory Cambyses recerved the tidings of 
the rebelhon of the ypoendo-Bardis pre 
sumably a Magus,"" named Gaumata 
Ws can at present follow only the Ache 
menian account of him) = Was he really 
only a pretender and not, after all 1 true 
brother of Cambyses ? However thy may 
‘ye Bardia was acknowledged in Pesta, 
Media and ehewhere | We can ty the 
late of bis ceagn §22 8¢ from a number 
4 dated documents trom Bal yioma 
(Cambysen had nothing mon than his 
ams with which to oppo nym He wh 
um immudiately but as Darus records 
mmitted suicide on the way The 
rasums and motive for fis ition are 
Mercure the deed may have been dic 

to nuntal derangement 
We do not know the propa meaning 
Ath term Magi and we connot there 
fore make use of the untrustworthy 
\chamentun account to decide what the 
telations of this monarch were ta the 
peopk and to the now extinct house re 
~ 





vrus Chis much ms char that 
sovercigaty owas ovary where —acknow 
hdged coven by Persians and Meds 


and found a strong body of supberters 
among the peopk It represented there 
fue a resistance offered by the miss of 
the prop te the divdepment of atfun 
necessitated by the conquest of the great 
csilsed) conattes through which) the 
nituns hitherto free came under the 
domuuen of a king and a nobility Its 
taproshy stated that Bardi grintad 1 
retiniion of taxition and took me & 
to check the pretensions of the priest 
hood which had been tivoured 
Cet DN Cyrus Darius and sis 
jains the 
Throne COMM er ites surpreed Ganmats 
ma castle new Ecbatans and 
murder bin Dur wis then pro 
clumed hing and succerded in holding 
be own He clams. imted to hive put 
1own the revolts in the scattered provinces 
‘E the empire in the comme nfs single 
veat Hy cane ost) thettere trom 
the first hase tound support in other 
Marters  Atossa the sister and wife of 
Cambyses whom Bardi had tned te put 
mat of his pith was on hts sade She 
became the wife of Danus and ts the first 
of the Persian queens who playid an 
important rel m state affair 
arius was not relatid to Cyru- and 
hts family. The reason, however, why he 
asserted hiy Achameman descent is ¢ 
Mi wished to be techoned the Jaw ful har 





TOMB OF CAMBYSES SON OF CYRUS 





of the ol royal bene uid he requae | 
in addition to the support chordal By the 
polity whese antensts were bound ny 
with bs own 4 tradition which magl two 
fam the tevetenee of tn pe apile 
Whether yrs weg Parssan on nat 
he many case felt hms Hto be hone 61 
the envilecd count ol the Neer dist 
and showed: hamseii in that chata ter 
He adogted to eberpe extent die csr tine 














condition uml provid: only brown 
propl with ounencambe bo tat oe 
Uret et nobalty devoted te bam are 
wach most oon hase quned tale 
inflvence mothe ame was the tan 
quarets of carher tim But the ott 
et the cesta part oot the cap 
Copeaally Post which more renuet 
from caihsibon were tll the recriitin 
grounds of tle oral treneth 
Kael a OF the people were threaten | 
were Wh dns oo ther he 
mothe: great) prizes OM t+ 


th preponderance of power whi thea 
Comp cin the we tem part oof th 
emypare sesenved trom the tren me oft 
Ination they were treed by the dbinger at 
beng sedhece toc peation which would 
only feo soon make them member of 
th ruled instead of the rung che 
Howe thr nolabty whi used th 
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opportunity uffered them by the astcmps 
on the part of the Mage tw seize the 
severcignty Then attempt was 2 rising 
of the uncivined Fast against the Wot 
and rts predommant class altvady re- 
verting to the culture of the ancu nt Fast 

ft was by the cxploit of the Seven that 
the new empire came under a teally Aryan 
tuk The protest of the Aryan spint or 
the Persian, ay we may call ot alter this 
victory agunst the policy of Cyrus now 
finds an outward cxpresion im the em- 
ployment of the Pasian language for 
ofhoal inscriptions 1 further aprosed 
an the promotion ot Persepolis ta be the 
toyal city by th 
side oof Suse 
which Cyros te 
cheted as th 
capitate his 
empire so Closely 
bound up) with 
ale teachtion 
Ube protest ts 
tally ¢dlubued 
m the sttess dard 
uno the | Aryan 
Ahmounivdis oo 
Ormued cult os 
Whe re agion of Ue 
ruling peuple 
nd oan the 
ihgwn ef the 
cinpue in ap. 
position: to. the 
poles of aCyrus 
who hid allowed 
the rehgraus ade 14 
ind institutions 
ot the westan 
hiltof theempine 
fe tematn in the 
wcridant The S¢end sownng bam 
Past) which had) thus conquered the 
West as stil sinouded im darkness All 
that we hnow of it is karat only at the 
close of the Pasian empue on Woimder s 
e\pedition Its the propa home ot the 
Aryans —that ay, the country whee the 
tithes with whom we ae how concemed 
found then widest: \pansion and. stall 
further developed then characterstics, 
The valley of the Indus cn the vast ant 
mae to the north the vinges which shut 
ett Central Asta formats natinal boundary 

Vw spritual side ot these Aryan 
sto kes rendercd to some extent tamubar 
tous by the Avesta: The book which ny 
extant under thr name was not reduced 
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These t resentati of the from Porsepaks the 
md showing bum lke the god Ormusd overcsmungs wanged how” 


to is present form until the nse of the 
sassanids, and was only then mated 
tu be the code ot a ngid national rehgion 
From ity form which contains old cle 
ments, especially the Gathas cr anctent 
songs, and from its advan ement to a 
canon, tt may be compared with the Buble 
m its relation to Judasm All that 
remains to us ty only a portion of a Int 
and lurecr work which wes for the Aryan 
nat.ons something similar to what the 
Vedas were for their Indian hinsmen 

The Avesta wp the sacred book of the 
Ahuramarda rehgion the official rclygien 
of the Pasian kings which naturally did 
Not VEL pOssss 
the ligh culture 
m which thecude 
ot the Sassantls 
knew it The 
Achamenide 
showed = them 
sthves the repre 
sentatives of the 
Last as oppoved 
to the West, 
whih  ucepted 
the ancient cult 
dy the fict that 
they continucdin 
the iehgion of 
thar tathers to 
which they 
assumed! Ue thst 
place They and 
the Persians 
praved to Shu 
tamizda and the 
mcuptions ot 
Danus and his 
successors 
mention no other 
gods In thiy 
way they were at one with the lyan 
peoples of the Fast and telt the contrast 
with the governed West) But i the 
Avesta in its present form bears some 
whit the same telation to ity carther 
form that the Hebrew priestly cade bears 
to the Jehovist nurative or Malachi to 
Amos 2 distinction must be drawn between 
the home ot the Avesta and the old Persian, 
which had the same religion as that to 
which the basis of the liter development 
an the Avesta as traced The Avesta has 
come to us ima dialet which minded 
clovely alhed with that ot the old Persan 
inscriptions, but 1s stil of another coun- 
ty so for its home we must look further 
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towards the Rast The bistuncal events, 
which explain its impottance, are obscure ; 
hut the splendour of the Persian empire, 
where an Aryan people ruled, may 
not have been without some effect upon 
it The Iranian tegend expreses this 
when it vents an old Bactnan realm 
whih waged incessant wars for many cen- 
turies with the peoples of the East, the 
Turamans There. under a kmg “ Vis- 
taspa,” Zarathustra was the prophet of 
Ahuramazda The name Vistaspa 1s, by 
« hardly fortuitous comeidence, the same 
as that of Darius’s father, Hystaspes. It». 
certainly significant of the reflected glory 
snd fame of the Pe sian empire in the Far 
bast that the father of the head of the 
Persian dynasty was repie uted as riting 
in the country where the 
ouugn al the Avesta was 
certainty known This 1s 
how the Onental legend 
cxprosses atsell when it 
wishes te state that the 
iegion. where the religion 
and ats code have been 
icveloped was also the 
home of the people which 
dominated the it 

The = Persan  empnc 
was a creation of Cyrus 
the rule of the Perans— 
that 14, of the nobility of 
the East—still unmflu- 
inced by civibsation, was 
founded in this empire by 
Dauw—in Persian, 
Darayavaush =‘Vhe new . 


sovereignty bela me yet oRMUZD, THR GOD 
secure, im spite of the Prom asanctent Persiaa ecalptere at Persepalis dependent. 
‘Orman Setning the wpa ofdariners. tran of Sardis, made 


frst success against 
(aumata Rebellion. broke out im all the 
larget countnes, which had to be sup- 
pressed before the new lord with his fellow- 
conspirator, could enjoy his success, The 
insurgents everywhere appealed to the 
ancient empires which had exmted im the 
countnes concerned, aad tned to 

themselves genuine descendants of the 
tormer dynasties —Darms records these 
iurtections and their suppression m bis 
great Behustun msctiption. At Sma a 
certain Atnna appeaied: who attempted to 
gan support from the old Elamite popula- 
ton, and attempted to revive the ancient 
umpire of Elam) He was quickly crushed 
Iya Persan army  Nedntu-Bel awerted 


lunwelf for a rather penod, he was 
acknowledged in Bahvlon under ‘the ttle 
Wie 





of Repocde a HL, es Secu ts 
dated dunng Tegn have pre- 
yerved. A second revolt m Susiana, 
under Martia, who called himself Um- 
manish, kmg of Susa, was stifled at the 
outset. The most was the oppo- 
sition in Media, where Phraortes, prob- 
ably an actual scion of the old royal hous , 
prockamed tumself king, and was aly 
recognised the Hyrcamans hving tu 
the east of Media and the Parthians. Hi 
was taken prisoner by Danus lumseli 
after the Perman armues hae fought several 
times against him without success, Almost 
im ‘Babylon ‘under a seooud."pecose 
m @ secon " 
Nebuchadnezzar, in Armema, in 
or Merv, sn the Far East, 
new pseudo-Bardia arox , 
and among the Saganan~ 
These last isurrectron. 
must have expressed the 
opposition of the Aryan 
to the newlh 
founded dominion of the 
Persian nobility, ‘ance 
they were now in almost 
the same position undit 
the dominion of Darius 
as, shortly before, the 
latter and hy SANS 
: \\ ‘y had been under the pe ver 
RA, of the house of Cyrus. 
While the empire way 
exposed to these shock», 
al the provincial governors 
KF =n the west wire tempted 
__~ WHA _ to repudiate the new rule 
‘oF Persia and make themselves in- 
Oroctes, the 


such an attempt, but Danu. got nd of 
tum by murder Aryandes, the equaliv 


suspected satrap of Eppt who had, 
however, been aj Cambs 
wan set, afterwards removed: ‘A dewand 


for submission seem. to have been also 
sent to Carthage. but without resull 
although the interests of Cart! mm the 
hostility against the Greek j. which 
was now showing itself, forced it to adopt 
ma certam degiee the same policy as Persia 

Herodotus, m whose narrative the 
ofhcial statements of the Persian govern- 
ment find expression, represents Darius us 
the ceator of a completely new and 
organsed seen vk the new 
ny a> though, hi har! y 
be had been 2 law-makir em 
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own initiative—in contra intinction to 
a hchle despotism which was seppoved to 
have eanted hitherto. Lp tot 


merely “* presents "’ had been made to the 


king. thenceforward a fiaed tribute was 
paid In pomt of fact, the Persians 
merely took over the adminstration of 


the Babylonians, and they that of the 
Assvrians, © The tubute was of coun 
stnetly regulated at all times, and Darms 
mide no sweeping altuations im the 
aims and anudents of dependunce 
Any reforms, however, that) he mide 
mm the method of administration my 
probably be traced to the tact) that 
he fled the mote impottant posts with 
tus own noble adherents, to give them then 
prommed share in the prizes won by then 
common efforts The differ 
ence between the earher system 
ani that of the Persians con- 
sted mamly in the fact that 
lange satrapies were now inst 
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From thy pomt onward we hue no 
Rative accounts of Permian hntery but 
only the Gteck narrative, su that we ae 
anformed merhy oof inadents on the 
Mediterraman that bh to say at the wart 
with Giecks and Feyptuans ant ee 
affairs only in so tues they aftectud them 
We are net ina position to ascutan the 
Beneial tacts which modined the hestory 
of Pesta und we canon the whol 
mittens only ain the light on which they 
appoatd te the Grok obsiver, and nat 
as they reve ded themselves an Stet 

The amp ot Danas accoreim sg to eur 
view dilteted tom ity predeeasany 
metely te the tet chat Berseuns iectitally 
governed So fang as ait was vitotens 
I sought to conquer aa bwher it cond a 
Jonze conquct at ipproache 
ts al Tre sasted fa tween 
tures in all and therefore not 
se tong ts many other samilat 
powers while tee and bell 
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tuted, while Cyrus had retained the sm aller 
Assynan provinces This chan only, and 
the execution of the requisite measures 
to carry it out, were due to Darms 
Herodatus, however, has an obvious 
excuse for atuibuting the creation of the 
organsation to Dari. Cyrus and 
Cambyses had not eatended the Baby- 
lonian system to Asia Manor, which was 
frst brought under that form of admins. 
tration by Dinu 

It ts amprobable that the position of the 
population of the empire gen-ra'ly un fer. 
went any radical change The process of 
extortion was left indecd by prefurence ta. 
the native authorities, who were respon- 
sthle for the collection of the taxes A 
Putian adminvtration exwted only tor 
the affairs of the satrapy, ay under the 
Assyrians, while the administration of the 
«ficient communitns was k ft im the hands 
of the old Incally regulated organinations. 





y at Bolustun Darras had carved 
Mourn the neniptarn repesascra eve thowing Bi 


of los vi 
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Darius liad hardly secu d daniel the 
old seat of power when ia confanmity 
with the nature of his empie be planocd 
now conquests At fist an advance was 
mide towards the ait In the Betistuw 
Insenption “Bodie not yet mantioncd 
ay 2 province although ot certainly is in 
a later one from Pasepalis, and in the 
Inscription on Datius’s tomb ait) 
Rustam This obssowds can rela only 
to tht country round the Tidus 

The ncat undertaking wes the Scythian 
expedition, about 515 6 Ho omust 
hase ended without defmite results dhe 
almost csery campaign conducted against 
nomads Herodotus intorms uy oi the 
course of the expedition The fleet 
was furnished by the Asati Grok 
The Bosphorus was crossed, presumibly 
by a bridge, so, too, was the Danuta 
‘There were no vie tones to be won over an 
enemy which would not face a battle. 
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So om the end Dany after heavy losses 
through hunger thirst, and sickness, had 
to return It 1s known that he was saved 
ly Hitiaus of Miletus and the other 
Greek tyrants who had tesisted the pro- 
posal of Milbades that the budge should 
be broken down because the overthrow of 
Danus would mean the nd of the power 
of te tyrants 

Even 1€ the cxpedstion mto thi regions 
mth of the ube resulted an ne 
tingtble succes still the fronticrs of the 
empire had been 
secured and ¢x- 
tended — for 
Thrace and the 
clistnict south ot 
the Danuty were 
yerminentlysub 
jugated dhe 
Ming of Mace 
donta alo sob 
omitted ancl the 
anid of T cmos 
and Tmbros wore 
congucrad Thus 
the Greeks om 
Imepe sm 
sounded on every 
wh that) was 
stratcgnally im- § 
Por lant wete the 
Tt obpct of 
Pasian conquest 
The comphet 
top whilt ted 
to the outbreak 
of bostilities 
tear, ftom the 
Pursan pomt of 
New picetsely 
the same charac 
fr as those 
which have often 
inet us in the 
aclations at 
Onntal empires 
to then neigh. 
bows An opportunity for intavention 
found m thy appeal of 1 banished tyrant 
-Hippias ~ for asststance coupled with 
the intervention of Athens herself in a 
tevolt of the Great Kings Grick subjects 
within the Persian dommions in Asta. 
Minor Before we turn to the account of 
that struggh we will dismiss certain other 
«vents con emporancous with its ¢arl er 
stages Fgy pt had emained tranquil onda 
Darius since he im contrast to Cambyses, 
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One of tha Ainest place: 





THE MOLE OMB UF DAR 
is this tomb of Dares the 


appear to have undertood how to 
conciiate the priests something wa even 
done by him for the smprovement of the 
country An imemption of hs, which 
was found during the constructon of the 
Swez Canal, proves that he had con 
structed or repaired 2 canal fiom the Nik 
to the Red Sea In the year 486 Bt 


«vunts gave mv to 4 revolt, during which 
a certam Khabbash styled himseli king 
of Fgypt 

the revolt 


Danus died m 465 Bc , dung 

which was supprowd in 
Bane Acco 
tng to Herodotus 
Tgypt was atte 
thiy mor heavily 
buidencd oa 
fact whieh oy 
thnoughl, om 
hee ping with the 
customs — ot 
Onuntal poly 
Achamencs 
hnotha ot the 
mwhung bee ume 
stlrap 

Under Nears 
who rigued from, 
485 0 4650 a 
tevolutron Inohe 
out at Babylon 
Which still on 
gietied the tow 
of tts former in 
dependence 
The nam ot 
Shamashirba 
who was then 
proclaimed 

King ot Baby 
fon’ » recoded 
in Ansenptions 
The city must 
have been cap 
tard by storm 
US so that ee may 
at NagshiRustan connect with t) 
of the Fors Emple the Jong sicg.. to 
which Herodotus hu attachid the legend 
of Zopyru. which meets us so frequently 
throughout the East = The capture must 
have occurred after the return of \erxes 
fromGreece It 15 expressly recorded that 
he then destroyed the great terraced tower 
of the Temple ot Marduk The privileged 
poxition Babylon had ttherto been 
tespected by the Pesan kings = It had 
yoluntanly surrendered to Cyrus, and 
Darmy had, mn spite of vanous rebi Tony 


One of the featurés of the Persepolis remains is the series of tombs cut in the living coch, iaclading that of Leary 


teft its old constitution intact. He had, 
according to Herodotus, wished to carry 
off the statue of Marduk, but had not 
ventured so far. Xerxes was the first to 
do so. This as we know, 
the refusal to recognise any chim on 
the part of Babylon to form a distinct 
kingdom; and in this connection we 
may note the fact that Xerxes and his 
successors no longer styled themselves 
~ King of Babylon,” white Darius had 
continued to use this title. 

The burdens which the Great King latd 
on Asia Minor could not have been very 
heavy. Apart from the revolt of the 
lenians, we hear of no risings. The in- 
surrections against the satraps in the 
fourth century B.C. originated with 
ambitious governors desirous of 
independent rule, not with a people 
struggling to throw off an oppressive 
yoke. On the other hand, it must 
he emphasised that the institutions 
attributed to Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, were beneficial to Asia 











Minor, Of the twenty satrapiesinto Prom @ coin 
which his empire was divided, four ¢ ™ "e™ 


‘or five were in Asia Minor. Thus, Ionia 
with Caria. Lycia, and Pamphylia formed 
one, Mysia_and ‘Lydia the second, the 
Hellespont, Phrygia and Bithynia the third, 
and Cilicia alone the fourth. 

This division was especially important 
for the levying of troops and the raising 
of taxes. to which each sateapy had to 





contribute a fixed sum. 
in the case of Lo weit. and Lycn te 
4qoo talents of sil Mysia and i 
paid 500; the Hellespont amd Phi 
only 360. But te this must ne 
be added the expenses. whack had 
separately defrayed. of feeding the troops. 
which were permanently stationed: thete 
ay well as those temporarily nracching 
through the count: nd the cost of 
keeping up the governor's court. It was, 
however, surely a hoon for the subject. 
that their taxe: 
definitely assessed. 
the name of presents, irregular imposty hia t 
been exacted, The est went of the 
royal post-roail was bound to benefit 

st tots true that from 
times a soute 
tan from Sardis across the Halys, 
skirting the north of the Lycacnian 
salt desert to the Euphrates, and 
thener further to the cast; but 
Darius placed everywhere at fixed 
intervals along this road stations 
with inns, and placed watch-towers 
at river fords, mountain pats, or 
ht be necessary, By 
this means the security of travellers was 
considerably increased ; and even if his 
first thought was for the royal service 
and for a rapid and certain communi: 
tion between Sardis and Susa, the greate 
security which he thus ensured must have: 
redounded to th: good of his subjects, 


were 


This amounted, 
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At the same tme Darius established a 
uniform cainage throughout the empire, 
adopting, like the Greeks, this invention 
of the Lydians; but while the striking of 
gold coins was made a 

tulers and cities, especially the 
cities, were allowed to strike silver coins 
of any standard and with their own 


legend. The royal coms were 
ser of gold and silver after the 
Lydian system, and 


to Babylonian weights. For the 
numerous inhabitants of Asia Minor 
traded directly with the East this was 
& beneficial institution. 

But a state of affairs which nations 
accustomed to absolute monarchy con- 
sulered endurable, perhaps even pleasant, 
produced chscontent at first and soon 
open disaffection among the freedom- 
loving Greeks. It is true they could realise 
the advantages of a uniform currency 
and of a sate royal highway, and they had 
already pad tribute under Croesus: but 
the levies of troops and. ships which 
Uey had been forced to furnish to Cyrus 
tor the subjugation of Lycia, in 
latger numbers to Darias lor the expedi- 
tion against the Scythians, were especially 
tesenteds by them. There was the addi- 
onal circumstance that men who were 
(riendly to Persia had been placed by 
the Great King as tyrants in their midst. 
Owing to this, the active corporate lite 
which hat flourished, in lonia especially, 
must have been seriously checked; for 
the authority of these tyrants depended 
on Persia, and their anxiety to win the 
favour and good graces of the Great King 
must have been greater than their eager- 
ness to rule to the satisfaction of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The discontent that was fermenting 
among the Greeks at that time is shown 
hy isolated facts that have come down to 
us about the progress of Darius’s Scythian 
campaign, already mentioned. Byzantium 

and Chalcedon revolted when 














Discontent the fidings ot i disastrous 
result of the expedition reat 
the Greate’ them, ple of Chalce- 


don broke down the bridge thrown over 
the Bosphorus, so that Darius had to 
cross irom Sesto. te Asia by ship. Yet 
the fragments of the army which the king 
had rescued from the Scythians were still 
so large that the insurgent cities were 
ivconquered and punished in 513 B.c. 
Soon alter, however, events occurred 
1814 





Naxos, who had been exiled by the people. 
Cine ‘ia'Milerus, were inthe absence of 


approval of his scheme. “The cities then 
were ordered by Artaphemes to send ship. 
and foot-soldiers, but Megabates, and not 


Aristagoras, as he had hoped, was appointed 
commander of the fleet and of the army 
against Miletus. The expedition failed 
completely; the Naxian people success- 
fully defended themselves for four months 
against all attacks, so that at last Mega- 
bates withdrew without effecting any- 
thing. 5 

Aristagoras could not make good the 
expenses of the war, a» he had promised. 
and feared that he would be deposed 
from his office on account of a quarrel 
Revol with Megabates. a near relation 

of the king. In this difficult 
sition he received a message 
Miletes from hus father -in- taw, Histizeus, 
urging him to revolt from the king. 
Anistagoras, therefore, determined on 
revolt, and found at Miletus support for 
the scheme. The ficet, too, which was 
still assembled after the disastrous result 
of the Naxos expedition, joined in the 
revolt, Many cities expelled their tyrants 
and made common cause with Miletus: 
each chose sérategos, or gencrals, as 
supreme officials to constitute a suprenw: 
council of war. 

At first the common cause seemed (o 
Meet with success, Eretria sent five ships, 
Athens twenty. to their assistance. In 
the spring of 499 8 the allies advanced 
to Sardis, took the city, without, however, 
being able to capture the citadel, held by 
Artapbemes, and burnt the greater part ot 
it. In this tion the temple of 
Cybele, the great goddess of the country, 
was destroyed: this so embittered the 
inhabitants that they rose themselves 
against the Greeks and forced them to 
withdraw. In the meantime, the Persian 
generals had assembled; they came up 
with the army of the allies at Ephesus 
as it was retiring from Sardis, and in- 
flicted on them a crushing defeat. On 
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the other hand, the fleet of the alles 
ruled the sea and .nduced the Greek towns 
on the Heltespont and Cana to revolt. 
Such successes, however, were not lasting, 
as the Persian commanders with superior 
forces soon Teconquered the towns on the 
Hellespont and defeated the Catians at 
Labranda. Aristagoras who had at first 
fwen the soul of the enterprise. became wo 
dircouraged that, sweking satety lor his 
pervon, he fled to Thrace. where he was 
murdered by the Edemans, He was not 
t magnanimous man.’ Herodotus says 
and chatly when he tanned the flame of 
tevolt and made tumself its leader, he 
had Jet himselt be swayed by settish 
motives, When, thereto the fet ot 
the allies with its 350 sail was anmhilated 
by the Persians at Lade in gu7 Bc. the 
united resistance of the Grecks was 
crushed. Each town way teconquered 
separately. Miletus alone held out against 
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SPECIMENS OF THE cows. ce or panius DARIUS. 


Ipod abd nc! Wrocdhout hi ceapre Tice ce 
wtiege and assault until it. tea, had to 
surtender after an heror resistance, 1 4g4 
Bc. By th the Persan domination was 
everywhere re-established, and the hated 
tyrants ruled in every (reek city as 
Twpresentatives of the Great King 

After the suppression of the revolt 
(about 495 Bc.) and the destrnetion of 
Miletus, Mardomus, the Persian com: 
mander, attempted to advance against 
(neece itself, and actually subdued the 
aorth-western archipelago, but was 
checked in his advance by @ dinaster to 
his fleet off Mount Athos. “A second and a 
larger fleet was sent two years later under 
Datis and Artaphernes. This conquaed 
Naxos, destroyed Eretna in Eubaa. 
which also had Supported the foman revolt, 
and lacded m Attica, where the army Way 
deteated at Marathon by ‘he Athentany 
under Miltiades in 490 B.c. The attempt 
to remstate Hsppias as tyrant im Athens 





“Titec cous al show the hpucvol the Gerat Rene 


had mecaned. The great Grewk caimpaiga 
was the auteonwot as heme sheady planned, 
by Danus mresence for Marathon Having 
no Perian accounts, we ate tot able ty take 
up a standpamt whieh will be tan to the 
Pesaans. The trmmph ol the Gte ke wes 
so overwhelm ng and so unexpected: that 
there ac oun s of atiate not pudiaad tn 
tact they ate ol Giomdy ex iggerate Lin two. 
dhtterent’ direbens by the ye ta 
migfy the atés ums whieh they 
forght. and te pane contaast on thos 
adversary Phts the mere ampossitality 
of pov ding comm saat for a mdbon ot 
m noimst comer dus to reduce the putuber 
‘of the myading hast; whitey on the other 
tank we may credit: tht host with 
bens bug iy ermal ot the tolerably 
dsapha d and: practsed treops whic 
Xetves ndoubte fly pasesed ut the 
fact which there sna sact ot etson ta 
dbspate ns that the Perstin semime nts both 
Dy Lanel tnel by se 
ehommoushy out 
munbered ties, ot 
the Greeks and 
that they wen 
wediubly shat 
nt The vite y 
of the Grevks on 


































Land as explain | 
Supe ait 


the 





sotthen« 
vatorm conage when opparil fo 


samed 


the Onrental 
method of fightmg and equipment w 
was not adapt too seetdar hand-te 
hand battle At sea was dae te the 
riot tactical hods of the Greek 
ars. very mchas with the overthrow 
of the Spin h Armada by the English tw + 
thousand years later The Persian dips 
were furnehed entiedy by tributary states, 
the Phasntaans and the maritime states of 
Avia Mine, to whom no competent came 
mander-in-tuct from headquarters could 
fe assigned. and the manning the ships 
with land troops could not far) to give thie 
experienced rh satlors the advantam 
from the fist 

They war was est 
ments of Asia Min 




















Hote deer thew he 
eventually trom the 
Persian yoke Marathon dhermopyle 
Salim, Platta will ver remain as the 
Kteatest: deeds of heroin on this Grech 
struggle And just asat Platea the Persian 
army was annihilated aned th 
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stormed, so, at the same time perhaps on 
the sane day the Persian fleet wes 
shattered at Mykale on the coast of Avia 
Minor by the confederates This was the 
signal Jor the smalt Grick towns of Asia 
Minor to make common caus with the 
mother country and to revolt from the 
Persian king — The confederacy of Delos 
was then formed with Athens 
ax the chown bead, its place 
Persia Of Meeting was at first Delos 
alterward, Athens and sts mem- 
lnrs pledgcd themulves while completely 
irtuming the antonomy to provide 
shipy and crews and to furmssh money 
contibutions inorder to found a war 
Anasury 
The menibets of the new | agne prove. 
cuted the war agaist Persta, and under 
the protechon of this aspiring and raprdly 
powerful ague the small Greek towns of 
Ast Minor were secure from Persian 
Attacks and from Porsian vengeance for 
then revolt The war continued for many 
yearns The Petstan garrisons were driven 
out of the towns of the Hellespont and 
fom the Phracan coast. A large Pasta 
fleet which had sought protection fom 
the advancing fleet of the confederates in 
the mouth of the Purymedon a river im 
Pamphyla with the object abo of 
ctfccting junction with the Persian army, 
Was ‘unmalhate a together with the army, 
by the bold attach of Cimon in 467 or in 
the summu of 465 He and the camp of 
the Persians was stormed Elsewhere, 
too, where the Aviatics met the Gereeks 
they were worsted Whether or no a 
tegular peace was concluded from about 
$49 BC hosttlitus ceased on both sides 
In tact the Greck towns in Asia Minor 
«nyoyed hberts and governed themsehis 
The end of the Greek expedition marks 
the tummg point in the history of Persia 
“tates built up on conguest must advance 
ot they secede = With the year 479 B¢ 
the retiagiession of the Persian empire 
Persia's CCTM It must always be 
Tereiag temembered im this connection 
that we have no information 
as to occurrences on the othe: 
borders of the empne , we may, however, 
icasonably assume that ander Cyrus and 
Dass the Persian suiemay im the Far 
J ast was more securely established than 
we find it in the time of Alexander 
Victorious Greece at onte Groyed over 
ta the attach. The lands and the 
Thracian coast were now almost entirely 
1816 


recovered irom the Persians Hence‘orth 
Persia never made any serious attack on 
Greece, and a had, sidend: to defend 
itself against the aggression of the latter, 
until it fmally succumbed to Hellenism 

Xerxes was murdered about this trme— 
465 8C This was the rewult of 2 private 
pa'are mtngue and the accounts, as usual, 
do not enable us to be clear about the 
deeper causes which underlay it — Arta- 
xeraes the youngest of the som of Xerxes, 
was rained to the throne, hts elder brother 
Darws bong put out of the way at the 
time The king-maker was Artabanus, 
the captain of the bodyguard, who was 
soon afterwards himself removed by 
Artaxerxes, 

Artaxerxes known by his Latinned 
surname a» Long minus, or “ Longhand ” 
reigned from 465 to 424 BC From this 
point onward we no longer have a tolerably 
connected account of Persian history 
even from the Greek standpoint, and are 
dependent chiefly on records of 1solated 
acurreres During tls reign Them» 
tocles ca ne to the court of Persia, and knew 
how to pose before the hing as the man 

by whose help Gicece might be 
subiue ued Bc ate the Wee 
Reigas @NNIng of this reign the secon 
rebelhon im t broke ont 
unde: Inarus, the son metichus, 0 
Libyan prince, who called in the help of 
the Athemans about 4b0 B¢ These had 
undertaken a ren attach on Cyprus 
whence they sailed to Egypt drove bach 
the Persians with their partisans into the 
citadel of Memphr, and besieged them 
there Persia tried in the first place by 
diplomatic negotiations with Sparta, to 
compel the Athemans to withdraw When 
that method proved ineffectual a strong 
army 415 sent out under Megabyzus, and 
Feypt vas conquered The Athenan 
awahanes were annthilated, and a simular 
fate befelt a subsequent detachment of 
fifty ships Inazus fell into the hands of 
the Perians, and was crucitied , his son, 
however, was taken into favour, and 
recerved back the province of hi father 
Amyttaus, who had also called in the 
Athenuans, and had obtained a detachment 
of sity ships from Cimon in Cyprus, 
muntained hr Rostien in the swamp. 
of the Delta siege of Citum was 
m consequence of the death of 
Cimon but another victory, both by sea 
and ‘as won m 449 BC, after 


which hostihties ceased It 1% a moot 
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pont whether thi, * peace of ‘1mon” 
was really solemnly ratified, or whether 
the war had gradually ched out. Athens. 
at any fate, renounced her claim. on 
Lgypt and C: » On the other hand, 
the coast of Mmor and the Greek 
towns on the Black Sea were set fre 
In the empwre itself Megabyzus, the 

conqueror of Egvpt. revolted 
imelenes against Artaxertes im Syma 
Ladies OUt m the end this rebellion 

also was quiled by pearetul 
weans. The accounts now begin te record 
the pohtical interterence of the ladies of 
the palace, but not much reliance can te 
placed on the gossip of Ctesias the Gack 
(heswaan at the court of Artaxernes 


nemon Xeraes II son of Artaxerxes 
way murdered in 424 BC by one ot hs 
balt-brothers after a reign of only a month 





PERSIAN FIRB ALTARS 


and a half, and this latter an bis turn was 
ousted after six months by his brother 
Ochus, satrap of Hyrcania Ochus 
assumed the name of Darius I}. and wax 
surnamed Nothus, since he was the son 
of Artaaceyes by a concubine , he reagned 
from 424 to 405 BC | Ctesias marhs out 
frm the very beginning by sister and 
wife, Parysatis ay the chief promoter of 
allantrigues Hn brother A:sites and a son. 
of Megabyzuy in Syria 1ose against Darts 
Arsites was taken preoner owing to the 
conuption of Ins Greek mercnaries, and 
was put to death at the imstigation of 
Parysatts The third an revolt 
broke out in qioB¢ — By th effort Egypt 
Was ireed for more than waty year irom 
the Peran supremacy The satrap Pr- 
suthnes revolted in Sardis , he was crushed 
by Tusaphernes His son Amorges, sup- 


ported by the Uhenans 
in Cana 

After the disaster to the Athentans in 
“ely m 423 RC a tavourabl opportunity 
was prevented to Tnsaphers to recon 
quer the Loman town He a wcll as bis 
nal, Pham bavus, the strap of Northoin 
Asia Minor or Phiyyia jointly called in 
the Spartans in onder ta deprive the 
Athenians of the towns on the cast But 
the interests of the Porssuns and Spartans 
Were tar too distinct ta render: possible 
Any Chenge ttc Course of combined tctinn 
The Adhenmans Rnally lett oth with sr 
distinct an advantage that Phanibaros 
Was compalh el t POUNCE hes itdanes to 
escort Atbes vunsoys to the cone ae 
ordi to mgotrte a tieaty these 

Atthes same time however aaesolution 
eccurted Trsaphermes was removed 
fiom bs sitrapy amd netamed 
only the towas on the coast din 
Tis place Cyrus the you 
ot Don Nathus was 
to te satrap at Tyder 
Phivqua vid  appadocte 
candout asqgorousand Mbomin 
poles und strongly supported: the 
Spartans Ato the same tinas 
Vysander reccsed the supteaie 
command for sparta asd while 
hy poly establehid Spe tan 
ascondency, at ded Hates to aduptuns 
with the Petstans 

We ane told of an usu) vow 
ot the Modes um the heart of the 
enyore during the yor qin Me 


held bts own 




















These twp fine altars were set up ia the valley near Nageh 4 Rustas Nts ‘ 
‘They probably repreceat an early Sores of ee it wis also accords a ievelt of 


Hinches whos sister: Stateara 
was mud to Aisthas the uldest son of 
the king After his fall, enmity rankled: 
between the queenanethor Parysatis and 
States In the year go5 #6 Dats 
othus died. and his son Aisthas mounted 
the throne as Artaxcrues Th Mncmon 
Cyrus, summoned by tas mother, whos 
favourite he was, came tug late He way 
Sen arrest onthe ade ot 
ve lvsapherns, but relhaed at 
Seinen, the instance’ of Parysatis and 
sent bach to his satrapy in order 

to make the picpatations that won to be 
antiapated Cyrus's first move was tom 7s 
the towns of lis oppuncat, Trsapherms, 
« war of one satrap against apotlas He 
then collected an army of Greek marin 
atic, and, In got HC, marched with i, 
secretly supported by the Spartans, inte 
the heart of the empire in ord 1 ta depow 
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his brother Th sthe “ Marchofth Ten 
Thou and Grecks” described by Xenoplion 
The inability of the emyste to resist a 
Greek army was now plainly rese ued 
‘tin 13000 Greek motcenanes defcated 
the rmmcns army of the king at Cunaxa 
in the province of Babylon But Cyrus 
fom the bettle and the throne of Arta 
acrxes was saved = On former 
Mare oceasuoms the Gree hy an the cms 
Thousand ploy of Pasia would hive then 
imparted fresh strength to the 
Te lplesscola say but now they had detected 
the read nitare of the dicadcd for and wore 
completly disila rened They knew 
now Uiit in the heart of the empire whok 
distucts and tubes espeaally in the 
mountans did tot acknowledge the 
Poin suserainty The open quarrels 
of ta satraps showed plainly cnough the 
dissolution that was already Ix ginning and 
alfiicd welcome opportunites to the ad- 
vince of the restless Greeks 
The satrigies at cot were only m- 
fensiticd by the death of Cyrus since 
Paysitt: could net be concikd to the 
loss of Der leloved son and contuved 
ghidually te remove out of her path all 
these concermed mi it among them the 
momuntinly trumphant Stitura whe 
way porsoned —Artuvcraes TD at ty true 
thea banshed bs mother but seon called 
Jar buch agan The sattapys of Cyrus 
were ivan to bs val Pssipleines who 
hed conducted the defence ding the 
mew achlhon Sparta. the supporter 
of Cyrts was alcidy hoi te hum 
se when he demanded the fuliment of 
the condstions on which hdp had ben 
fimyhed by Pasta in the shape of a 
smitender of the Catch towns of Asia 
Minor the result was war in 407 BC 
which Sputa cared on in Asia Minor, 
dspualy with the hulp of the survivors 
of the Tun Thousand — It was conducted 
afts yoo pe ounda the supteme 
command of the Spurtan king Agesilaus 
parte who won a giat victory at 
Sad an jog BC although no 
Perea (Weetive results were obtained 
fiom it) In the meanwhrk 
Parysats bad succeeded am binging the 
hated Psaphams mio. dsfavour at 
court he was acpliced by Tithtaustes, 
and afterwards exccuted Phe struggh 
Was prolonged by the wiles of the two 
satrap, and by negotiations until 
Ages was realkd to Turop. In 
the meanwhole the tide had changed 
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to the disadvantage of Sparta The 
Atheman, Conon, had fied to Euagoras 
in Cyprus after the defeat at AEgospotami, 
and had induced Pharnabarus to fit out 
a fleet for him in order to be able to carry 
on war against Sparta by sea At fit 
bung hindered by remisness sn payment 
of the subudes he went lumuli to 
the court, secured the supreme com 
mand of the fhet for Pharmabazu. 
which meant for himself in realty, and 
Gefiated the Spaitans at Cridus in 404 
‘The result of the victory was the over 
throw of the Spartan naval power and the 
restoration of the Athentan under the 
protcction of Pharnibazuy Athens held 
tT own by the help of Persia and Persia 
could not play any pat on the sea with 
out Atheman guidance On land Sparta 
contimucd for a long time to be the chret 
military power Dunng the never cadine 
plots schemes at the Porsian court 
Tithazus the satrap of Sardx  whr 
adopted the polwy of Tissaphernes, war 
able once more to come to the front and 
to bring Conon into difasvour = The 
latter again fled to Luagotay where 
he soon afterwards died But 
Pests Gtruthas, who again supported 
Lease Athens was finally appointed 
satrap in Sard Thus. there 
wore mcesant disputes intrigues and 
counter mtrigues until at last it was settled 
by the peace of Antaluidas,” in 387 BC 
that the Aviat towns blonged to Persta 
bat that the island ind all other Groh 
States should be autonomous 
Cypruy Was eposly acknowledged in 
the traty to be Persian terutory Ia 
reality it was peacinally independent, since 
Fuagoras had united the Greek elements 
throughout the sland im a common 
war against the Pharnictans and was king 
of the land His loyalty to the suprume 
feudal lord must soon have appear | 
doubtful An attach way thercfore mad 
on him in yoo RC He offered a stout 
msistance hang vponly unded by Athens 
until after the poate of Antaletdas Porsne 
took more rigorous muasures to bang him 
to submission, ay he was daily becommg 
more dangerous commanded the a 
as far as Egypt and had suceeded in 
tumly cstabhshing hams lf at Tye He 
was defeated but was abk to obtum tavour 
able terms of peace Not long after he was, 
murdered pris urdur his sucess 
bioke up again inte ditt tent small states 
In the expedition of Artaxerses against 








the Kadusi, a nation of mountaineer. 
south-west of the Caspian Sea. he 
army met a reverse which was like that of 
Salamis; he was surrounded and had to 
pay ransom. Egypt, really independent, 
~tili resisted Perszan attempts at sub- 
jugation. A more vigorous attack was 
made when Pharnabazus. in 37b B.c.. 
was placed at the bead of a larger 
army. He did not, however, accomplish 
mi im the end, since regard for 
the continual change of feeling at court 
rendered any vigorouy conduct of the 
campaign imposuble. The results of the 
instability of Artaxerxes were seen towards 
the end of his reign in a series of revolts, 
of which that of Anobarzane. in the 
Hellespontine satrapy and that of Datame. 
in Cappadocia were the most formidable. 
Mausolus alo. the prince of Cana. snattti- 
tained a loyalty which was not always 
ubove suspicion, At last even Tachts, 
the king of Egypt, assumed the aggressive, 
since he adapted the old polxy of the 
Pharaohs and attempted the conquest of 
dyna. He advanced as far as Phoeniens, 
being supported by an army of Greek 

mercenanes under Chabntas. 

and by the Spartans under the 
ayn Veteran Agesilaus. But when 

his aephew Nectanebus had 
fim been . Procaupell king an Fey 
he way torced to take refuge with the 
Persians ; and he became utterly power- 
Jess and inacteve. 

When Artaxerxes’ death was imminent 
his son Ochus, favoured by Atasea, whom, 
though his own sister, Artaxerxes had 
married at the instance of Parysatis-—for 

of with a sister, 


of the Hellenpontine 
on the coast of Asa Minos, could not hold 


aber own, notwithstanding ceasonal 
help given by the Greeks. In Greece 
there appears to bave bern alaim at the 
enctgy vt the Great King from the very 
first, amd it was debated whether the 
aggtessive ought rot to be assumed 
against him. Demmetienss way com: 
pelled to warn the Greeks against break: 
mg with him withont goad 
4 cause, In Egypt, at bist. even 
Rover Wier he rule no success 
was gained, and the revolt 
ay formerly was the case under Tachus 
spread once moie to Palestine, Wi q 
very httle information about the ca 
of the movement, bat the revolt ot Sidon. 
and ol the mae kings of Cyprias, as well 
as an allison toa chasteement at Jetu 
salem, prove that we hete meet with 
phenomena similar to Chose cuted by 
the revolts ob Palestine against Assyrts, 
which were supported by kievptian help 
dont wats especkilly conyprcnos th s tine 
Oc hus tinally took over the chief comm ind 
dumeelt, andl advanced into Syme with a 
power hd army which some ten thesaned 
Grevk meteenaries were included. 
don received and from Rhodes under 
Mentos, but when the Persan marched 
against them, Mentor anc Penns, king 
‘ot Sidon, entered into negotsations. “The 
details aie ofsene. Sidon was sunten 
dered and a tenible pumshinent inflicted 
on it. The remaming Phineas then 
submitted. There must also have been 
wary in Judea.” Exyis final y, after hav. 
ing resisted for so long, was subjugated 
and became once more a Persian province 
m 344 BA. Very severe mrasitey were 
adopted towards tt, and Orhus seems te 
have outraged Eyyptian sentiments m 
the brutal fashion of aCambyses, Cyprus 
also was again subjugated under the com- 
mand of Idneus, the prmce of Caria. 
The power, however, was already dawn 
img which was fated to crush Persia. It 
was scen in Sue at Phthp of Macedon 
Anh mast 'COMRe ” 
son as he had ete! the 
aca conquest of Greece. An alliance 
wax. therefore, made with 
Athens in order to take measures 
against him. The capture of Permthus 
by Philip wa. prevented by the joint 
action Athens am! Persia. But the 
battle of Charonea, in 338 3.c., comnrisded 
almost exactly with the death of Arta- 
xerxes. “Fhis made Phikp master of Greece, 
and created condition: by which the 
28ry 
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Grech world and Hellenism were impelled 
i attack Persia in Asia 

Artaxerxes 1s said to havc been mur- 
dered by Bagoas, sho placed Arc. the 
youngest. of the kings sons, upon the 
throne only to say ham in turn when be 
sccmed to be contemplating action ag anst 
$s minster im yy PC In the mean. 
whik a Maccdoman army hid 
advanced into Asia Minor but 
ats further progress was checked 
by othe monks oof | Phihp 
After the death of Ares Bagoss pliced 
uditint rdlation of the minded min 
Cadomannus 1 gieat grindson of Darius 
Nothis on the thion He reamed from 
pote one unde the ttl of Dass 
TH Codominna, But thr time the 
hing mikes did not cscape his doom — he 
wes gon put ont of the way by Darius 
Darts wes the last hing o Pasi We 
Cannot form any neviep of his chat icta: 
from the avatlable records but wo muy 
Wony rate conclude that he was not in 
1 pesition (a do invihing to prevent: the 
‘All ot the empuc Jhe great empire 
Teeune the booty of Hellemsm The 
disruption lid begun as we hive scan 
soon atta the defeat at Salam 4 proot 
indecd of the nuture of the much huded 

orginsvien by the first Danus the 


Porson 
King 
Moker 
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Ten Thousand of Xenophon wouldin them 
sehes have been cnough to overthrow the 
Parsian monarchy if they had had a 
competent general now when at fast 
4 powerful antagonst with a definite aim 
lafore him appeared upon the scent the 
booty fl! without trouble into his hands 
Tt was a gteat success which Alcxan fer 
enjoyed fut it was not a grat c\plot 
to overthrow an empire already tottering 
to nts fall The hestory of the anennt 
Fast has shown us numerous cxamples of 
simular conquests Them ny revolutions 
which hove brought to the D ast its sartots 
populations ire on 1 leva with the 
cite pte conquests although the glory 
of than Kkadas as not sung so loudly as 
that of the representative of the foromast 
cvihsed people in the western world 
The result of thrs conquest wis 
Fad of not then decisive the Fast 
wis indad conquered by the 
Rome ims of the Greeks but tt 
rossted tts civilisation and it finally 
drove out the conquerors once more 
The narrative of. the cunquests of 


Alexander the Great belongs to the Greck 
portion of out history of Persia All that 
we ate here concerned wath is that the 
cstablshment of Alexander's empire ter 
Pasins The 


minites that of the 


VICTORY OF ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS 
‘One of the fights im Alesanders conquest of Persia where Dares J] was defeated. From the pecture by Le Brun 


THE 
A. repsodnetion of & mosaic from Pompeii, showing 
Sis'kes agalost Alesander. The Persian stategy 





immediate disruption of the new empire 
and the vicissitudes of its various 
ure the subject of the ensuing 
but when Persia appears as a_ political 
entity, it will be a differcnt Peria, net the 





Achasmenid empire. 
The Persian empire from its wars 
with the Greek world stood in the 





gull light of history, The Achwemenian 
umpire appears before us in the brilliance 
which it displayed to the Greek historian. 
But looked at from East cad of from 
West, it appears ina completely different 
aspect. That which scemed to the Greek 
the irresistibly: powerful heir to a civilis 
world, shrouded in mysterious darkness 
and possessing inexhaustible riches, lies 
clear before us i evolation. We know 
that it was neither the first, nor the most 
lasting, nor the most powerful, although 
yethaps the most extensive phenomenon 
af ifs kind. Many a conquest of a similar 
character has been scen and absorbed by 
the ol civilised world of the East. Even 
the Persian régime was not 
able to change its character 
fundamentally, and did not 
exert more influence upon it 
(han any other of the well-known con- 
quests. ivision which we were 
xble partially to recognise in the evolution 
of a western and an eastern Persi 
of the conquest of highly ci 
tries by peoples which were still in the 
carly stages of society, and, further, the 
reconciliation of the Persian families who 
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Persia 
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DEFEAT OF DARIUS Ili. AT THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 
Dasins 


. ia bin chariot at the battle of stun in, 
sald ¢o bave cousisied chiefly of running . 


were at th Lot aflairs with the Medes 
and the ruling powers of the subjugated 
provinces, all clearly shew that the domi. 
nant power ned nothing beyond a 
purely political conqnest at the 6 
quished countries, Some Persian nobles 
supplanted refactory rulers af the old 
population, aut one perio Yersan 

officials governed the provinces, 
Geaesests Hut substantially nothing was 

Waeet changed. A Persian ot other 
Caseree Aryan migration, whicle might 
bave introduced a new population 
into the old civilised countries, wax kept 
hack, alter the great flood of nations bad 
once been checked through the organises 
tion of a Persian empire hy Cyrus. The 
fact that Darius. although he had at frst 
taken advantage of successful eflorts ui 
this direction, could no longer submit to 
them when king. is only one of those m- 
numerable phenomena in histury where 
circumstances ae more powerfol than 
men, n they have bad the very 
hest intentions. 

Thus only that portion of the empire 
had become Pertan or Aryan ‘which 
had been struck by the wave of 
migtating Aryan hordes before they had 
yet lormed a firm union; that is to say, 
while they had net yet become aware of 
the power of the civilisation which they 
wished to conquer. These countries were 
precisely those which had not possessed 
w civilisation of their own— 
the castern districts, When, 
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however, the Aryans had cume within the 
mystic circle of Babylonian cultuze, into 
Media and Elam, they submitted to it. 
Media had Jong been removed from Assyto- 
Babylonian influences, and Elam’s power 
had been broken by Achurhanipal ; there- 
fore both lands offered yuitable cunditions 
for receiving an Aryan immigration with. 
Invading Nt bliterating or alnorbing its 
ye mes race and character. The popula- 
Chitives Hon of both lands. indeed, them- 
selves received an Aryan tinge. 
The incomers, on the other hand. fell 
under the spell of that culture whose very 
cradle they bad violently seized. 

‘After the subjnygation of the western 
civilsed countries that process ceased, hy 
virtue of which, through an immigration 
of nomadic hordes, a new social life had 
grown up out of the blending of influences, 
all tending to evolve a vigorous civilisa- 
ti {n place of this, political conquest, 
ing on force, was now made the object 
of rulers, There could thus be no further 
prospect of an independent evolution of 
the Aryan spirit. In the place of a Per- 
sian nation, which would have worked 
itself upward from stage to stage to a 
Nigher civilisation and so to dominion 
over the East, there was now a Persian. 
administration, like an Assyrian. which 
drained the strength of the civilised lands, 
and thus became dependent upon them. 
Not the Persian people, nor a Peraan 
state, but the Perstan empire. represented 
by the anny and officials, now held the 
reins of power in Nearer Asia. 

This new empite, in its fundamental 
principles merely a ‘repetition of the As. 
sytian empire during the eighth and 
seventh centuries, shows the same charac- 
ter in all its phenomena. In the admini 
strative sphere the Persian satrap was 
merely the Assyrian shaknu, althongh his 
province was, as a rule, disproportionately 
larger, Like him, too he was in fact only 
a Persian vievroy, who had been placed 
in the position of the old native 
tuler, He possessed within his 
province all rights of a sovereign. 
Above dll, he maintained an 
is own cost, pursued to some 
ndependent policy, and thus 
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usually reached the pon 
thought of revolt must involuntarily have 
suggested itself, whenever the intr of 





iB 
the courtiers threatened to become danger- 
ous to him. The constitution of the later 
is traceable to Darius. Cyrus had 








in the west simply adopted the old insti- 


tutions. The accounts of him and his son 
speak of 127 provinces, which extended 
from India to Ethiopia. Accordingly the 


vast must have been divided up some- 
what after the model of the west. Darius, 
who went hand in hand with the eastern 
nobility, instituted the larger satrapics, 
and the Persians, who administered them 
became rulers over separate countries. 

After the flood of immigration had 
abated, and the conquerors had become 
owners, who on their part had to ward 
off the hordes that were pressing on after 
them, wars had to be waged with troop. 
supplied by the civilised s These 
proved to be useless material to a great 
extent. Those of the immigrants who 
were marked out by landed powessions 
to be the nobility, and thus the backbone: 
of every army. could do no more than 
form the backbone of a royal army. The 
satraps, who were in the first place 
responsible for the defence and mainten- 
ance of their provinces, could not avail 
themselves of this resource. Every 
satrap, therefore, had to keep an army of 
Persinn HIS OWN, soon composed, especi- 
Aray _ ally in the western provinces, of 

y, Mercenrrics, and those chiefly 
esau! foreign. The overpluys ot capable 
soldiers which the vigorous development 
of the Greek people produced always 
found there a ready acceptance. In this 
way the satraps of the western provinces 
were soon in posession of armaments 
which might become a menace to the 
Great King. 

The royal Persian army. in contradis- 
tinction, seems to have been constituted 
on the basis of a feudal sate, such as 
corresponds to the organisation of a 
newly immigrated people. Any man who 
had receive grant of land was liable to 
feta muilitary duties corresponding to 
his share of the s There must, indeed, 
have been a very motley mixture of 
nationalities in the army, especiall: 
sine 5! obtained in the provinces. 
where civilisation had long passed this 
stage. and in the western provinces par- 
ticularly. It is net certain how matters 
were arranged there : but the " barbarian 
a which Cyrus the younger led 
against Artaxerxes, in addition to his 
ten thousand Greek mercenaries. con 
hardly have been collected on another 
system. Such armies were distinct jin 
armament and custom. even if we are 






















































ALEXANDER BEFORE THE DRAD BODY OF DARIUS 111, THE LAST KING OF PERSIA 





Rot required to accept Herodotus’s 
description of the army of Xerxes as 
accurate in all its details. 

In other respects the administration, 
apart from the satraps and the highest 
officials, was in the provinces the old 
national one. Even the Assyrian sub- 
stitute for the now impracticable coloni 
tion of conquered countries—namely, 
plan of new settlements with a population 
ingeniously formed into Assyrians, and 
of the transptantation of prisoners of 
war to different parts of the empire—was 
entirely ahandoned. The treatment of 





Dectus fled te Media in 231 nc, 20d was murtered just before Almnanéer evertoot him. 





Sidon, which had been made Assyrian hy 
Esarhaddon, and the permission accorded 
to the Jews to return to Palestine, are two 
striking instances in point, How tar in 
the latter case any alliance of Cyrus with 
the Jewish element. su powerful in Babylon, 
may have played a part must remain an 
undecided question. The first instance, 
however, and the genera) abandonment 
of this procedure prove that the Assyrian 
policy had been deliberately reversed, 
it was clearly seen that institutions, 
established by force, could never attain 
the same prosperity as economic structures 
1823 
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which are built upon the soil and mse 
from national development Thus, the 
Persian empire made no attempt to 
tmlerfere with the old established m- 
stitutions m the various provinces In 
spite of the Pcrian supremacy, the m- 
habitants of Babyloma thus remamed 
Babylonian and thow of Toma Grek 
The preture of the effictie- 


toe ness of the Persian sovereignty 
c: dade tea Mt the castern provinces Is 


quite othcrws Herc from 

the first the conaitiens wore different 
While the centre of the ¢mpie Sustana. 
and) Posty rccaved culture from. the 
west it must have transmitted at im turn 
to the est Se darit became important 
for the conditions which were developd 
luter by the Parthran and Bactran 
empires Western ideas ms this: way 
narhed India and finally the Saysanid 
cmpire determined the ‘course of the 
avhsaton of Islam — So that in trath we 
cannot spuak of 4 Persian civilsation in 
the west) That portion of it which 
developed im its original home possesses 
a stil smaller valia for the evolution of 
manhind If Elam dunng almost as 
many millenma as the Persian empire 
lasted centuries, hud already borrowed 
from Babylonia the fundamental principe 
upon whith tts powcr rested, that wall also 
hold good of its hen A glance enables us 
to recognise in the petites fom Persian 
royal palaces, a1 i the glorification of 
the victories of a Dauns on the chitts of 
Behistun an intellectual kinship with the 
Assyrians, the same object of glorifica- 
tion, the same conception the same 
technique The trautiful workmansup 
of the cnamelied tiles which covered the 
wall, of Perwan palaces [sce page 1800] 
15 also largely due to Babylonian mfluence 
Doubtless the active and gifted people 
of the Greeks, which after the eighth 
century BC ented into mtimate rela- 
tions with the Asiatic empires assisting 
Cyrus mo his Pusan wats and 
Art partuipating om his victor. 
in Susp that people which had supplid 
mercenanes to the Assynan and 
Chaldean armies, and furnmhed whole 
armies, ay we saw, to the Perauns 
alo sent artists to the court of Susa 
It would however be an idle task to 
attempt to trace the influence of Greek 
artim purely Persian productions The 
Demian hing was a successor of the old 
Onental kings Just as be, full of 
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dignity, discharged hn time-honoured 
duix. with wg and long. flowing robe, 
so there remained for the art which 
served to glonfy him no other path 
except that marked out by mullenma of 
veneration The Persian buildings have 
one feature distinct fiom the Assvnan 
ones known to us, and that 1s the ample 
employment of pillars It 1s, perhaps 
4 permissible conjccture that Greeh m 
fiucnce may be «en in this, But at 
also conceivable that Egyptian influence, 
through the medium of enita, Tay 
have travelled through the Euphrates 
valley as far asSusa and Persej Yet, 
granted the case that Hilleme architects 
and artwts had helped in building the 
“palaces of Xerxes their Hellenic spmit could 
evince rtself at most in secondary details 
What they created must always have heen 
Onental, copred from th. old models as 
the Onental love of traditron demanded 
A production simila1 to this royal art, 
which m some degree had abandoned the 
ational spit, 1s the Persian cuneiform 


scmpt It was adapted from the Baby- 
loman, or more correctly 

Porsi: 1 tly t 
Elamite, in order to provide 

Seript an alphabet for the language 


of the new sovereign people 
Thr was not suited to the grammatical 
scheme of the old crsilived languages and 
therefore could not be written with the 
old hneroglyphic and syllabic scitpt which 
had closely followed the structure of the 
Sumerian and later the Semt« In 
further pursnance of the prnciple already 
traceable in Mlamite 4 specialty simplified 
sgllabic wnting way invented—actually 
asented in this case at the royal com 
order to be able to carve tie 
mriptions of the Jang. m the Persian 
language also A written language in 
the sense of Babylonian way never dese 
loped trom thts so far as our present 
Knowledge gory Lycn the Pervans made 
use of Atamaie ay the imperial |: 
tf ntercoura, so tar ay the Babylonian 
language and its cuneiform script td 
net maintain their ughts The Perstan 
cuneiform saupt, evidently first intro 
by Darius m order to emphaun 
dys natronal pulicy a> contrasted with that 
of Cyrus and Cambyss hay had no 
brtory and exerted no mfluence on th 
development of civsination, the Avust+ 
Was written ina literal alphabet derned 
from the Aramaic Heeo Wincktek 
Lrovarp W KiNG 
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ASIA MINOR AFTER ALEXANDER 


A! the death of Ucxander me jz, t¢ 
the cmpite whit fas conquests tad 
crea extended over all Wes Ate 
and into the Punpub bests Halli and 
Tavpt  Uts continuince wemed secued 
ttist by the setection of his tepl rathes 
Snrhidaus ds hingunder the tith et Phaly 
Uy the birth at a sen ind ear and by 
the apporntment of Padwcas as tegent er 
the compre But the toremtest: Ganer ty 
Decatne governors of the provinees mite 
which it was divider and at the ane 
time commanders of the troops station d 
ot about to be hovedin thar adminnstia 
uve districts Dvery governor bestaae f 
fimsclt immediately te pase  trustwarthy 
umy by which he might make hismselt 
as independent 4s possible at the imp nal 
power and might carry out his own am 
Intious designs without regard) ter the 
welfare and. prosperity of the whole 
Th naturally frnastitt Lt ground ot 
many Isprutes aosttne OF 
MA these ware of the Dialeci or 
Diadochs | TUCKESOTS "Was Asta Minor 
Antigonns was sent thither trom 
genus was sent thither trom 

Babylon as governor ot Gratcr Phrygia 
Peonnatus went to Hellesponting Phrygia 
Tumenes to Cappadocia Casander to 
Cana, Menander to Lydia and Philotas 
to Cikeia While the others all went to 
prosinces Jong since subdued Eumenes 
first to conquer hi province = The 


s ~ 


tort tad hae tty 
Mesuudos bin att bad 
fo the Ve 
inttal 


Cappuder ue wt 
teen toute Phy 
ever toner d the nedye 
domar nike 4 othe 
utnaly ort oe noble prot al ty 
tame Aaarathe 
atthe bevdotattor Hr boa aoe 
cmdesparan tien Wadestermde | 
Gomawest iy tal een the wshink at Cy 
Cappadocia Phi Cte while Ponty then 
Felon Panel nuntime Tot 
ee 
cn toot ubdier \ 
of tne ret 
inh Seoumate 
Aw 








TEA, 
ot Postan ongin ty 





wath the help 
emen md, 
coding te the commend 
of the empue Mit, enn 
were te belp basen om cypalia 








rathes bat reithea ole yed andar hs 
dicens tharetor we ebliied to caminds 
against: Cappadoeie wath the inperad 
army Ararethes we defeated tibin 
Ppisomes ond acid and) Pamene 


Tecervedl the Country a tas provines phe 
nephew oot Nedtatle ht ane tke, 
sated Tis Tike by flight inte Amacai, 
whence ata biter period he came back 
toinfinenes the de times of hty fatherland 

Teomnatus had in the nterval ated 
Anupater governor of Macedonia tn hts 
struggh against the Pldlents and had 
lest bts hfe an the campaign Antigonas, 
instead of answering the summons to 
explain lis refusal te obey the regents 
orders, fled to Antpater in Europe, and 
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eticcted there an alitance agaist Perdser as, 
an which Ptok my, the governor of Egypt. 
jomed. Was followed; Perdecas as 
mardered in kgvypt, and Antupater 
Decame regent of the cmpare in dus stead 
Antigonus reeeived back the provinces of 
Greater Phrygia, from which he bad ted, 
and was given the sujres: command of 
the impertal ary. with the task 














ren of carrying on the wat atattest 
Regeary eUmenes whe had been on the 

side oot Pendieras and had 
successtutly he Elie oxin against Antipater 









and Craterus  Pumen + was deteated in 
the open held bt suceesstntty: de touded 
toms ote the steep mountun  fertress 
of Now agamst Antigonos, escaped, 
ndoan oa short time asscnbled anew 
vy, with which he conquered Cibent 
and) Pharma and finally crossed the 
Laphrates inorder to bring the povernars 














mierruptiens fiom 525 to 307. In thse 
the Jast members of the roval tamily - 
Alcsander's po-thumous son, who was 
called after tim. and his illegitunat: 
son Heracles— met their death. The murs s, 
therefore, proteedid ty assume the utle 
ot ings in job Be Antigonus ie tained hte 
power, and Asia Minot nimaned his 
Chaieest posession until hes acecumbed to 
the last mighty onslaught of hte cnemivs, 
and was killed at the batte of Ipsus in 
Pheygia m gore. There ts ne sign ot 
lasting institutions or of a) geverninent 
binging blessings to tts sithyects an this 
chstutbed period of mow and constantly 
growing armaments. Only the Grech 
aities of Asa Minor enjoyed peculiar 
consideration and retamed than selt 
government and immunity trom taxation 

Miter the death of Antigonns thete ware 
four kingdoms in existence -Lgy pt. minder 









at Ue Gatun proving. aver to bs side Ptolamy. Thrace, under” Lysimachus 
At last, in the year 376 8c, atthe many Macedonia and Greece under Cassan to 
rattles, he fel, through the and Syut ander seh ueus 
treachery of tis picked troops, Wo Asia Minor was diva fed De twee te 
tato the hands of Antygontis. 4 Lasmachus and Selencis whe 
who had tum pat te death, 4 bad taken the most umportaot 
Previously to this, and in shate am the ¢serthnow ot 
370 BG. immediately atter the Antigenus. Both comaaned an 
death of Antipater, atio tad Possession of the portion: nat 
appainted: Polypurchot ay lity Hb te them, notwithstanding 
successor and resent ob the thet Demetrms — Pabutcrtes 
eropie, Antgenns had ae “the Besteger the son at 
nounced obadience to the now FHILBTARUS Antigens mark numerous 
regent, ad clinven ont the Fepmde cet te Re allempts to recon quer tas 
governor oot Heth spontine father’s aealm TP ystmactitts 
Phivgia and Eyed who were om the was deteated and kdled in 281 60 ine 


sideof Polypocbon aid. had given thar 
stttapies tO omen of hits own patty 
Now, alter the death of Teumenes. Ite was 
tulet ot all Asta trom the mpper pravaices 
ot which he retained to Asie Miner with 
ehontians tease 

But the eteat power and asccmdaney 
Antigonas produced a hestde coghton 
te ather governors These wore Cassan 
der the san ot Antipater, whe meant 
had diiven Polyperctien out eb Mac 
demas Ptolemy Pasimachis, whe in 
the seat had secetverd Uitaee as a 
province. ancl ater subduing the wailthe, 
fivedum-laving mountain tiles had 
danded tor himsctt an important: state 
and, lastly). Seleueus. whe, driven: trem 
bs sattaps ef Babylon by) Antigonus. 
hat fled tr Ptolemy in keypt. Antigenus 
tetused ther tequest to divide the sattapies 
equally : so wats resulted, which dragged 
on owith) changing fertimes and some 
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hattle against Scleaeus to wham ats victor 
Aste Viner pusdly tel Dating the in 
inediately succeeding porod: the line of 
Seleueus Noun the ascendant, ind pos 
indecd the gieatest power as ket 
aAtent oot terattony goes. but the 
delenenbe ate ne Tenge sole calers, as 
one Abtigonus was 

In the contusion in which Asia Manor 
was involved utter the leath oat lexan ter 
Tew states had radually Lecte 











Last of the 
developed thete whi ,1W 
Bree ng mogeater power stan pra 





ther math on the whol sub. 
sequent: pened. Once mae we thud on 
the sol ot Asia Minot for the fst) ail 
indeed tot the last tame since: the dissali. 
toon of the Lydian domimon, states with 
separate history and a separate poly in 
complete independence of any great 
pebuaal power whose capital and cenue 
of gravity Lay outside the pontnsula 
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Anarathes, the nephew and adopted 
son ot that Anarathes whom Perducay 
nal erudhed at the time when Antigoniy 
wos waging his disastrous wat against the 
alld kings, had returne { te Cappadonta 
vom \imenia, and. supported by thy good 
will of the populatian, 
which had never grown 
nurstemal ot» the 
Macedonian rule 
nteted upon the beri 
‘age onus atha His 
tempt was favoured 
oy events in the imme 
eat neghbou hood 
Vathtadates, the grand 
seat ot Anobarzanes 





© of his son 


Helk spot. who hid hoon i the service at 
Onis Warned by Dem 
es that his tite Was in kinger ted 
Paphligonns Thote bows able teocs aps 
town Kamiatc nm the gongs ot the 
atissts Wheel he surrounded with trons 
walls and now an concert with Vieuatle s 
ooosammoned the Paphlagearis und the 
inhalutantsot {he north cost feaems Lhe 
cutenant of Antigens Thul te gine wy 
fo the two. and when atten the 















Birth atthe on Epaus, the twa victor, 
of New 
Statex | Sotnachus andl Selenens turn f 





attention to the smb 
Wusttion of these outhing dest. at 
Sts too bite Am army of Seleacus wy 
‘erally deteated ia Cappa lore and Matte t 
fates was thle te hold hisown in the north 
Vater after the death ot Pysimachus and 
Thea dion at the Gauls und dunn 11 
somMnious Wats ot the selec both 
sittin and outside Asta Minor. no mone 
‘height wos ensertaned of then subye. 
hea Thus Anatathes crcated amanda pat 
Joa Lin dom in appadociy with 
stuck he united Cataoma and 
Abthtavates wha received) the 
wame ot Costes the Bounder 

Soanded.a hinzdom in the vals vs 
othe Amitas and Try which 
uated on the Pontuy Rmunns 
1 Blak Sea, came graduilly tor 
hrewty to be called Pontus 


then 


























In the north-west new states giew up 
Uithvna had been ruled in Persian umes 
\ piinces of its own, who recognbed the 
wuzerainty of the Gieat King and were 
~Hyect to his satraps. even though they 
“on enough dioteyved them, Alexander 


LYSIMACHUS AND POLIORCETEN 1 
After the death ot Antigone and despi 
ymax Pohoreetes ft ysimachns, 

former sattap On the ¢£Thace and Seleuen of Syna sharnl ANA 


Ihe rulers of both territaties sone Spence fen tang CIM 


arturaily stuled themselses kings of Bithyaia From a cow 





freed Buy ma trom the Peestan donin ss 
ton bot appuentl lett the puncely 
tamthes in posession of thew hereditiny 











berate the Maredoniin governet ul 
Heilespontine Phrygia Cabs was ape 
pointe Lte complete thet subjection But 





the Rithyvinan pone, 
Bas tepelle this veeak 
inthe open fold and 
Tus san Zipartes sue. 
cede Pdunng the wars 
at the Suceessars oan 
mamtuning and 
in evtensting bas tated 
tary pita Zipatis 
the tise wha styled 
honselt hing the mitt 
wit saz 
bn ane 
fom wih 






the efents 
on 
me Ihave Tha pspe 


Be. it avetory over by in 
the er et the Bathy ori kid 
He oitumaet tot Ph ho mat ened tts 
position wamst the ter oret Vantec ha, 
Seles whe diet emt Tus mud, 
Pittodes Getoree Dithy ars te st) at an 
Tn oiny ete tt the Bathyine nity: 
conten fae rank ob independant tutes 
Aiportes was he te begun ath te bron 
Meomede oie ehmwtiet tow ads the cwt 
mncluded the Greek town of 
feon md Con Sbent thee 
time Mite ues amin bye tent 
state in the valley at the (ue, 
onthe border at Bithyre Mt the ont. 
broth of the war with Selatan. Philet aris. 
Ladabindonsd Py inarba whee ctedel 
and iieente howe andra Poco, 
Liha yore ave te Scene When te 
iter was soon atterwird nies he 
won the attade ot Avbecha by ending 
Tam the body of br father bald Pow ann, 
aml siceroted an Dnata the whe 
sally ol the Cuewe a bitte the runeder 
Tus dominion ind thi bad the: 
tounditen onl the kinedem) of 
Porgarnin 
Once pe 























Founding 
of 
Pergames 




















aru ob invades 
became prominent in Voi Menor 
and exercised an unport ett 
athens) on the conditions ot 
the country fista previously, 
at the tna of the Merri 
os camnbinecd wath 
Phiacian hordes, had Crossed 
ever into Asta Minor and harl long couren 
the land, plundenng and robbing 3.0 now 
the Gauls appeared Phey had before thts 
mach: tnroade inte Thrace and Micedonia , 
now Mm 277 BC. Meomedes, who was can: 
esting his inheritance with bts brothers, 


thay 
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took a Galhe army under E eons mta 
bs pay and by ther aid subdued Bithynie 
At the same time a sccond Gallic force, 
under Putarias crowd the Hellespont, 
Joel the force under Leonnorms which 
now was gun free ind both vembine |, 
vaded the teks of Asia Miner and Vurned 
the towns Antiochus in oder to protect 
alo any tate las own part ol 
Asta Miner from the Gathe 
a Pllagers mmuched actass thr 
Shu A qutched bith wis 
fought totwecn fim and the Gaul, in 
ovembelmins fore se tan th account 
obthe hght the Galatums contionted 
the hangin adens: phahiny twats tout 
Tanks deep with 16 oon horsemen on eich 
wing bsom the centre of the dime ot 
Tattle caghty four hese ehiagets amed 
With sey thes ancl tuiee is many t80 lets 
Wardatets woe todhage Tami coil, 
Vo concened that the hing s courage alniest 
Failed Lin at the saght of thes forsnich alte 
multitnde especially smec the greater 
pat oof ts antaie oumy consasted at 
Shiwees ind other lat aime Ptroaps He 
even wished ta mike toms 
Dut one ot bis generals ene 
rug fume und devised a plin 
ob batth tor ham phe sisteen 
Clephants whieh the king tad 
with hia wore driven headlong: 
agunst the cnemy 
The cnenny § horses 
Which had never 
sean an «lephaint, 
took — taght 
Hope Tie wall rout 
Tach on the tanks 
ind cused ant 
Nets] confusion 
The overthrow of 
tt Gauls wits 
complet. 

Ubis vectors 
checked te wan 
dora ot the G cul 
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ually obtamed cure ~ctthments ant 
Ived moved with the natives without 
abandomnag thar language habit. or 
comstitition under twohe tetrarchs cach 
of when baongd te one ot the tear 
cantons of thar dhive tribes — frocmert 
Johstebon ant Lectesrr and under a 
coundl consisting of thea bundred mom 
bers Olten cnengh startim. trom here 
a> maccnanes of the aval princes they 
helped tt) dead the destinies of th 
pounsul: Bor antortunetdly thar was 
ho prnperous development ins Asie Minot 
svar altar the dat uot the Gatsby 
Aotiowbis In th ming wes betwen 
The Jaspt and Svan which kd to 
Geels The avcupation ot the coast ut 
Reappear Cane and Eyer. by the Pe 
Tomes thenan the fon. hloady 
war detween the brothas Sclencas Caf 
Imteus an] Antiahas: Hier is sons et 
Antioch TPheas the whole west) Const 
and fhe central amd southern di trict 
Cora Pheygee Dyere und Gite were 
tome time om the sands of ( dlpuens at 
another at Hisiy Neo sender that the 
frauds toe teagp ue Loam this 
tonlisien al vir inth an, t 
con bias blow on Calkins in 
he intaest cf Heras once 
more wstaned yj osttion waned 
threatened fan cr Once more 











they Darl waste 
the field und 
thot ae karbours 
toca pete 
ftom them were 
tee tot gt 

tiitoate  Fven Mn 
tindis Heras 
coult not secure 
momen an ay 


other way 

Me viedit of 
Wat. the new 
Toner et the 
Gals hdlens 0 





Uh se fer that thes 1 yimes ot 
wore davcn bach Me . 

tM TH STRENGIM OF THE ARMY OF aNTiocHUS PT "nts | Miter 
te th cotern pat a, ott sat of a0 sewung 0 Gaul repredecea ECTS Toth 
of Phivction both: tee P HheBmpues SPCR fathebattcverween “uCCESSOL Of Phil 


Antioche 


hes oF the Halve Anteghes 


und restinte Toe 
A test to witch they cave thet nanie 
Pore ane nly Here im Galatee thes 
foumled then capital Aner which 
Attained latet creat prosperity and at the 
piosent day as Angota iy the chef town 
ot Central Asia Miner Here thes grad 


1d2h 










I Anes Mor aed the Gauls the Galata 
horsemen was routed by siteen elephants 


my sheH tras Laldeteatd 


Antiohus Tat 
sade im 262 Re the pormanen ot 
then nuk wes secured The disturbid 
Tames Aas an epportinity for stron then 
ing and extendimz it) Mttuhas 1 (agi 
197 BC) the son an {successor of Lumens, 
had brought hiv name inte history by an 
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avon which conferred «cn him fasting 
tame in the eves of hy contemporaries and. 
er posterity He refused te pay te thy 
(rants the customary tribute ant faced 
thar consequent invasion ina batth 
where he completely htcatel th nn By 
th means he greatly 
contibuted towards 
ending thar raxds and 
cnhning them te 
thar own tertitory 
Hn account of this 
splendhd achievement 
Attalus was honour 
by the “towns and 4 
princes who were saved y 






iy tum fiom the 
Galle danger and 
assumed the royal 


Fumenes H 
to him an 


hack m 
ele dre atedt 


Wmposing monument 
ancalta ta Zeus 

standing ont nuisstye 

pelestal roumd the : 
sides ot whith ran RUINS 


tehets which glotatied Ta the second centary 1 
sor all time the victory" Aue Me 
of Attalus over the Gauls tinder then pre 
emation of the birth ef the yods with 
the stants Potoamene ut ds shown uy 
Hy these relteds maths mn some ways the 
Hidhest pont reached by the Gieek at ot 
Me tater stuh Phe statues eat Pers amas 
we darded as trnmphs of art by the 
Komins ind the vaueus fureset Dyin, 
seus orrtot ously cdhd Dying Gla de 
Holy an OU museums Were Copied trent 
Porgament ortginals 

Vttalus TP onot andy parnanently seared 
sgealm but cvtaukd sabe Ty awa 
with Antichts Eliertx whe 
alter tong chyputes with ht 
brother Sekucu Callin bal 
finaly withdrawn and held 
Asse not north of the Taurus so far 
as tt was distinctly Seleaced  Hietay was 
defatad at Colee ino the nughbeurhood 
ot Sars and compalled te fis from Aste 
Mian Sdkucd Asta Minor fell into 
he hands of Strtus | But the selcuerds 
sere destined onee more to establish ther 
poster the peminsula and as it seemed, 
more diarmly than over Acheus the 
sentra of Seluucus retook from Atalay 
the terntory he had recentl, conqw red 
but could not moet the temptation of 
lounchng a “parate state and of placing 
the kingly diadem on his own head durmg 





Kiagdom 
of 
Attslas 


OF THE ANCIENT 


‘and a center of civilisation 


the coataien whib pak ban sve 
altar the daathet Scones Ths kan tent 
sever trom the man Sclouetd state 
lasted w Negis tnt Nataats 
whe had restercd bis autho ity am his own, 
Kaddem by a saesstut wie aunt 





METROPOLIS. OF 


the ¢ *y of Pery ame bee wave the mi st samy) 


Thee ie aden May 
Mmsntgent strc oF amenity 
stron, fooikpoy Whe toroat be 
wereronty: Meta tar heater te 
hinetr pin Sich edt Pot cen 
sidcrikly time bot wi CUTE} 
deed Ty teuter Pea Meet U1 
Teunitad cde pate Van Maer te lt 
oan man teretery mag tb 
Nobtter ot me ta tela 
Momma ka 
slimp oe inte the vetertee rn oena tein 




















Te Selequet ding ber ttt tin 

Way divide Ponte ate age dona 

Frown yt 4 we 

minded Ve Moe By th 

rho rtyoet th 

mative cant owl oh naturally 

Tematne | beech a som shy th 

fons and the queen we imtieda do tar 

both there weow cb oye ot dnd 

pre tei teritee wee dtr att botl 

sistas te bunh Poy cer an the 

provinces ugh po tose apy ote fo 
the Kemiun empeter 

Bat Satecbus WP bE liotr tenten 

with thew quisition Ff wi ne 

cnongh that he had dieu bts son Grok 


towns on the western coast of Via Mine 
inte his power, he auncd at Sinope alse 
and lad claims te Phra on the ground 
that it was by night a pes ssion of th 


hay 
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Sdeuctla owing to the defeat cf J ysitaa- 
chis by Seneca, He had already become 
master of the town of Sestus and had 
made Tysimachaa which he restored 
the headquarters af dus army and the 
capital of a province of Thrace that 
was ull to be conqnaed when be 





Deca angola an a a with Kean 
In the asset the domimon 
Raleserdee of the Sele uaeke sn Asia Manet 


on this side of the Lantus 
Ho Cilicia iscnded forcver They kept 
only the terutary on the far side ot the 
Tau that practically, Gilet and 
dhd not venture to cros: the sea with wat 
Slaps to the west of the mouth of the Aoily 
hatnos Rhodes and Pogumus which 
had teken the pat at Rome ware both 
spleneldly rewardedl for then leyalty 
Fhe foumer wccised the countey of Pyae 
th Catia as far as the Meander Par 
wis which hah withstoexd a siege tom 
Antiochus and whose foratory had been 
tisigd tecesed Pie Hespontine Phrvg 
Cavater Plusgae Dydia with Sardis un 
Fplesus (whith had teen acenped by 
Antoctis ind had net yeon enough gone 
over hon him to the Romans) and the 
part al Catia whieh dey nerth of the 
foander The Gick towns of Asa 
Miner which had sided wath the Rorans 
on the das of the battle of Wagnesre where 
Antiodms halt wath hi overthrow 
wore conceded self government and ale 
smmanity from frebute Ky the cespateb 
ob Mantas Volse aust the Gal drat 
who were defeitad by bin twe hates 
the Romans deseeved well el Lana Minor, 
for cvenattar the defeat mtluted on thy 
Golatiens by Att tos many towns lad stall 
fecn oblied to pay tibute to them to 
Secute profecton) trom thea mar iutding, 
Wavastons The Gail tran scoutqe sats now 
destroyed onee for al 
The results of the bitte of Magn se 
ate oof the most fi reaching mmpottane: 
Rome wethont appropriating a toot’s 
Unreadth ot land becomes ftom 
feos the this tine the foremost power in 
Ranteaee OF Asta Minor Tt as cleat on the 
dace of it that Pergamus and 
Rhodes which had long been alls of 
Rome would sek te further thar 
plosponty and power by this connection 
bot the longer the otha states Bithynta 
Cappadocia and Pontus ici toasted, 
the has they could avon the miluences 
of Rome The power of the Mac denan 
Svnan and Fyypuan monarchies ov 
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Asta Vines was broken from that day, 
Tor at kast a ccntury the pemmula 
cnjoved peace in which it had had no 
shan since Alexander's death = What 
conception Rome had of ity rights as the 
kadmy power ts early shown by the 
politeal changes which were introduced 
into Ava Minor thirty years after the 
hate of Magnesia After the third 
Macidonman war Rome bung dissatisted 
wath the conduct of the tree city of Rhodcsy 
ands uvelcom intruston to. the 
conise at this war deprived at of tts 
Possessions on the poninsida of Asta Miner 
ind declucd Cana and Dyeta to be 
free The Rhodian qarrisens had te 
be withdi own fiom these connttes and 
the considctabl tnbute which Gl ther 
had flowed inte the Rhodian treasury 
pm that souice wis stopped Thus the 
power ot Rhodes suftard a heavy loss 
The trade of Rhodes was bound to fat 
ol sine the Romans had establishadl 
the fie harbonr ef Delos and had 
Iloched the main artery ot the Rhodiaa 
eSports and imports an the coast ot 
Macedonia which had now become Reman 
In Tycra the towns of whl 
can then were many of Sarons 
L sity formed themsctves mte a 
close organisation the IT yctate 

hag They hat always unwillingly 
pmuttal to the Rhein tuk and knew 
how to mthe good use of the tree dom now 
conccdal te them for the wellare of We 
comiy The bognams of ths Pyaen 
itveleagne mney have been ada ospecially 
ay fat ds the common worstup ot the 
Tvcian tubal daty as concened it now 
other duties tll upon the bague the 
{eptescntation of the counties in foreign 
Tans, re cotnttions with strange powers 
th mame nance of the common inte tests 4 
wellas the cstablishmentot systematic an | 
assured conditions at hume Though such 
2aty Teague im itscld prsented no novelty 
the fundamental thonght on which the 
Tyenin league rested wats mew and excels 
kant Lvcty member of the faacue had a, 
dithtent number of votes according to rts 
sive distubuted im such a wat that the 
Jatgest towns gase three, the intermedia: 
towns two and the small towns one vote 
Hespectively at the meeting of the Teague 
which was held in turn in cach of the 
communiurs At the head of the hague 
was placed a provident chosen simiats 
im tum trom the towns which were 
members and cheted annually. The 














ONE OF THE TRIUMPHS OF 





owns coseros dither ogbt ot vet 
Hhroush represent dives Vo simifany 
eroumied tonge, the Chiy ieuun existed 
or Carta whee there wore anipar atively 





Ww tow Tut ay due ville 
commeanitics 
fhe most plendd pete at the time 





hs ptes nte Phy Pergamus whack throwgh 
the Comrae and statecsareud ts kings het 
Txcone an important kingdom: Prem the 
strageh asunst Bihvita which broke out 
anime ds tely alter the war wath Matin tas 
TE Eumenes TD crmerg 1 ureter 
Prova of Bithymit had oscupied some 
terfiory im Masta which in the peace 
with Antiochus hed bncn concedbhd to 
Bumenes | On thes groun ta quate a gant 
Tetween the two which bas the queates 
Mlerest tor us because Hannibal for the 
last time plaved a part in at and tor the 
fat time usks ly it 1 true tried te 
form a powerful coalition ace nst Rom 
D spite some success of Hannibal 


THe ARE OF 
This imposing altar to Zeus wat rrected i hunolt of Attalue | who cumplet |p routed an 
tehels round the sides of the altar mark tn some ways the Rislerst point tec bed by the Greek wt wf the later aylr 


PERGAMUS AN ALTAR [0 71S 
vasne ulthe feanle the 


Peane ve notoonly at) tomar tan 
he potion bat ibe te mary ra uta 
be oun Dn dome the tenste yon pared 


te Proc onth Sam nre Pry led 
Bots otic te stele Hangto when do 
Konein dba bed lie urea wlihe 


great Carter amet teas dour done d pat 
anantte by ab ata co: on ahead 





above othe Guth of Neon 1a th 
pemes of Bogan ode tna hel 
they were tor Oa clever and tate 


Catt were net ko renene Lote die 
wart intetest in uti tsceue We hove 
abeady arentioncd the altiante Zon On 
the acopolts whack tower abews the aty 
they requ a oaeh group ot ballin 
which orsing mn tert one aban (the 
otha: crows the umint at the oyal 
Gtaddl And in the middle ota meng: 
palaces and temph and pubbe tuldiny, 
was the hina, whic va al ea museum, 
where, brides a rich color tion of books, 
onginals, as well as copies of prominent 
IKSE 
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works of the older Greek art, were pre. 
served In this manner Pergamus became 
an important cont) of civilisation and 
will bx always mentioned with honour by 
the side of Alexandria 

By the aide of Pogamis Bithynia fall 
wmto the background its panees Tad 
gradually subdacd the whole territory from, 


the Rhyndacis and the Mysian 

Este Oiimpus to Horace andl 
Bithyate COW ard from Heraclaa over 
ye the Suncarnny up to the 


Papbliyonian frontier Hellenism catly 
mare an entanco here ind an increasing, 
mumbo of Gicek tawns sprang up But 
pone of thomean be compacd with Pa. 
falins im glory and importance 

Up te this tine Rome ta! tad ne pos 
sessions of her own in Asia Minor But 
when Attalus C1 oof Porguians did in 
the venta, be ind nade Rome Ins har 
fle Romans accepted the mberitanes 
Hare begs a new phase mn the histone d 
duvGopment af Asta Minor It is trae that 
Sustomieus a scien of tle 
poncely lowe of Poramus 
disputed the mbartance wast 
ihe Romans used an army 
found adhacnts and went 
twunst them sword mm han | 
But cl wits umpossille ter han 
to hold out long Tp the veut 
Bay ee the revalt we crushed 
and its deader minrdacd Phe 
consal Marius Aquulltas created 
the Room provines Asti co 
estensive with the kingdom of Pos onus 
To additwm ther was Cana which had 
then pact im the aeselt of Aniston 
The fatter had Deen bestered and cap 
tired im Straten ed | Aquitims havin, 
teen bebe hak ven Gaeta Phiryaer 
to Mithradates Pucipgetes or Pontus 
Bithyma tascd.a protest Ue proceedings. 
mi the setate cn lis pomt were prolonged 
Interannably anal at bist Rome appre 
ported the county heasct Drom that 
time rowel ter Phiye Helles 
pontine Phrygia VMysnr Lydia nd Gan 
wore included in the new Roman provinces 
Ot the Greck towns ee up ttl now those 
that had supportad  Anistomieus were 
deposed of thar hherty and made pra- 
vincial towns but the others were recog: 
mised as tree and autonomous 

Mtotist. indeed Rome had magnan- 
mously telinquished all dam to taxes 
which had long bun tancd by the kings of 
Pergamus but soo some of them were 
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‘The Great 








MITHRADATES 
from @ com of hu reaha 





retaed Ths invealiced 2 tax of on 
tenth ou the prolace of the sot a tay on 
posta tan} und: tatues on imports and 
eNports the collection of revente was 
made ovr to a company of Roman 
haighty woo temed dl ches tas at 
Rome — thts method of taxation was the 
plague and in of the prosvindaly The 
Astattes Capone to the tyranny ana 
Capniee of these compinns who considurcd 
only thar own promt and never the 
welfare of the Laxpayers and who natur 
ally wished not only to got back the sems 
paid at Rome for tarming these taxes but 
totich themselves greatly by it) were 
shamclssty phin dacd by them and ciald 
never hope for success af they ventured 
ona judicial complaint at Rome tor the 
var kinghts who compowd these com 
Pants for farming the taxes were the 
guedacs 

A Roman governor who changed yearly 





stood at the bead of the provinue Dive 
if same of them such ts Mines Scuvokt 
Mote vers honomabh ond 
worthy men whe tedly had 


the wolfue of the proving at 
heat the matority of them 
hhought with them only a mass 
of debts from the capital 
and the province Was 1cchoned 
My them and ther compecrs. 
fo te the most suitable sphere 
for getong nd of that debts 
ant oacquinn, mew wealth 
Phere were indeed epparta 
Mitts choush tor the governor to wean, 
out mones lor himself especath since the 
pounce had te provide all expenses for 
hon and bssinte Thc amount however 
which had to be cxpended tor Inm de 
Jonded on hr own discretion ance be 
could impose tines for a denmte object 
such ts tor the buildin, of ships to resist 
the bold attacks of prates or generally 
for the protection of the land and it 
tested with him dem to determine the 
Fatt ot TaXation while no one 


‘of Pontus 





ane Yee COnttolled ts proper apphoa 
‘Asa Minor 10 Aga he alone distr 


hated the garrisons among the 
towns andimany towns wort only too glad 
to be quit of these unwelcome guests by 
2 money pameat to the govemor Tt 
Was notin any cin dithuult: tor the 
Roman offal ts to plunder thoroughly the 
ptovinc catrusted to them And, un 
fortunatels the nember of the selfish 
governors at thi, ume was greater than 
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that of the honourable | Bo stdes this, the 
ste at the governor was dance und 
comtsted mMosth of vouns austoutaty ty 
whort the opportunity ter He qrmim. wealth 

Was not unvc homie 
In short) thy matin m traten ot thy 
Romans was appalin, ind im Rom. 
iisdt the senate usually tured a deat 
tat When complaints s2ain-t it embers. 
wore raped Sach aims. inmient must 
have seats excited: the mga and dis 
salistactin ob the provincial Only a 
spark was needed to kindic a tertble cor 
dagt ation and the man was seon te niwhe 
how how to deal with these conditions 
We saw carbo that the house ot Viathee 
dates om Pontus had found Pc dlvausty 
Tn the coms: of time thie 














easel Trontiens ot this king len 
Moeoxet were witamd Phe tek 


towns en thas coast) Vins 
tos Annes and: aheve all Smepe with: 
tts own colonies ot Traps zt nd Gari us 
had been conquered int Sinope made 
the capital ef te kimadem oon Pontus 
tin the other hand the various attempts 
of the Pontic pances to bring Gadtitun at 
(eteate Phivgit under thar cul ow pe 








Irastated) cather by a coaktwn ot tae FAMOUS BRONZE FROM PL RGAMUS: 

other Rings im Asa Minor a Ty the eo Beng 

intersentimot Rome Math abate. Prot 

aetes whe had denght im the wa a) rman: d ter ominy yea bitin oar the 
Anstonicus on the side ot the Rens an tony mennten  Mithiwbit faye 
then theught he bade bams en Hab age ated at Simee ee ve mane 
rsa was tnutctered et Lis own wile wets and the peoyh beak Titans 4 thor 





thatication befor the teansieton weth  hin Hi another we eb Ete ae on 
Great Phovaa were completed He dat the avermment C+ Tum Gah fw th, 
acon of tenda ag who vem he umbien andency sy he tie tardienn et 
Wao fled bom the plots of tis mother amt thew ht we the weed cent et tit 
bin ton Dat that 
sequieed toe un 

money nd abher 
of winds tie iad net 
Statticient at tn ley 
weil Mag pyctiites 
bse hin Tn the 
Tauiie ther at 

the meter Casey 
the = ythion at the 
grat South Ke cin 
Steppe were pie ttt 
hard the fee town of 
Cher umsn- and the 
Jonsdetm ot Bu purn , 
now Karte Maths e 


3 dates berg as heat for 
THE OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF PERGAMENE sCULPTURE 


adoosnt ov Ins 
Te famine Ggares of Dyug Ganh thr mesrome crresroutly calird Dying UOT 


Thophanti 
Gindators are Rowan copies of Pergumrarergual ‘Tor uborewhemanorigeat with an atmy 1h, 
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defeated the Scythians drove them bach 
from the peninsula, and admitted the 
Chersonese, as well as the kingdom of 
Bosporus which had submitted to hn 
master mto the union of the subject states 

Perhaps more important than the 
inereasc in territory was the replenishment 
of the Ponte treasury by the taxcy which 


flowed om from the Crimed 
aan: Mithradates strengthened his. 
of Poates 27S and increased ity ¢the 


cones by continual training, 
He had alte ads conquered Paphlagonia and 
Galatia in combination with Nicomedes 
of Bithynia, had partitioncd them wath 
tas ally and had secured his influences on 
Cappadocia when the protests of Rome 
ford both of than to rchnquish ther 
conquests Mithradates bowed this time 
to the dictates of Rome since he did 
not yal fol himslf, song enough for 
defiance Dut the wish to wicak vengeance 
om Ronw for having prevented fist 
fathar and then lim fi fiom realising the 
ardently dosincd scheme ef conquest wis 
thaushed tiem this: moment 

The disputes about the succcsaen in 
Bithynmia between Nicomedes UL and. 
Sucates who held possesion of the 
thom by the hap of Withtadate. until 
Nicomedes supported by the Remans 
espetad him and finuBy the in ison et 
the tentary of Pontus by Nicomides 
lad te the outbreak of the war betworn 








Rome and Vithrakites Ths so called 
Enst) Mithradatie Wat broke out in 
dsc at a tim when the Romans wets 





stil dally oecupred in Haly itsell rs 
Roman kyate Mamas Aquilbos kev d 
indecd ome troops im Ate bat bes 
wallas the remanm, Romain comm inders 
m the province of Asta were deteated by 
Mithridates ot repulsed without attempt+ 
Ing SCHON TOsIst nee 

Che hing man led by was of \pamer 
and TP vodtee canto the Roman provinces 
Tsolatect towns such as Vignes ner 
the Sydas and Stratonn et 


bop ges m Catia tosisted for some time 
Italics {ht attacks of the hing and 


had to be conquered by hin. 
but these were exceptions — VMithradates 
Was tecetved with open army and hated 
asa hbetator trom the universally hated 
vohe Ina very short time the province 
joine1 him At lus orders on one day 
deouo Ttahans were muidered — These 
had gradually hecome numetoun, as more 
and more people had poured into the 
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mealculably neh land of Asia for the sake 
of gain and commerce Greece also was 
aficted Athens fist of all espoused 
the cause of Mithradate,. the Boeotians, 
Achaans and Lacedamonians declared for 
ums His general, Archelaus, was in 
Greece with 100,000 men and had his 
headquarters at Athens At Rome itself 
there was civil war Not until the 
tnginning of the year 87 BC was the 
at Sulla able to start with an army for 
rece, His mere appearance brought 
many Greeks back to their allegiance 
Only Athens resisted and remained loyal 
to Mithradates, and was conquered on 
March 1 86 8 after a long siege, a few 
dixs later the Pincus also was stormed 
and given to the fames he first great 
success was followed by others Sulla 
deferted Archelaus at Charonea and 
Dorylaus who had come up with con- 
sidaable reinforcements at Orchomenoy 
Tn Asta Vinot also the situation was not 
as Livoutable for Vithradates as at first 
Rhodes hid) refused snbmission to the 
hong and [scta did bhewise The siege 
of Rhodes hike thit of Patara im Tyce 
hid ben a waste of ce tor 

on both occasions Mithnadates 

hid ben toned to withdraw 
without cHecting amy result 

Agun the crud) and) tyr inmcal govern 





ment of the hbeater lugar scoop 
to prove intolerabl At phesus, 
[riks wd oth places th kings 


governors were omutdue door oxpelled, 
and the towns put into a state of cetenee 
Lucullus Sullas general had assainbled a 
that a Suna and baypt with which he 
took Cos Coides Chios and other towns 
from Vithradates | Prosscdton every side, 
the hing resolved to enter into negotritions 
for peace with Sulla By the tam of 
peace Mithtadates was abled to evacuate 
the Roman province give up his conquests, 
m Bithynta Paphiagonia and Cappadocia, 
ind to iestuict himselt to his Ponte tern 
tory he was ako to surrendet 70 warships, 
and poy 2 coo talents as wat indemnity 
Ubus ended the First Mithradatic 
Wir and the Province of Avia way 
once mote Roman Sulla reorganised it 
Rhades was tewarded for its heron resist: 
ame by a giitof Cauntaandother districts 
on the Carian coast) the towns winch had 
temamed loyal were declared free while 
thove that had 1evolted were punnhed 
and a heavy fine was im) upon them 
Tht penalty weighed heavily upon the 
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towns: and since it had to be met by 
louns, it materially retarded the pros 
perity, aleady seriously ampared — Len 
years atterwards we sce Lucullus endea- 
Yourmg by wise measures to dis hare the 
debts of many of the towns and sizer 
ously combating the puumctotts sistem 
by which unpand interest was ree ade 
The Werk ** reenms Interest in turn He 
of a Wise Tetued the rate of interest 
wiped out the mterest whih 

had run up above the amount 
of the orginal capital and appropriated 
the fourth part oot the incon al the 
debtor tor the satisfaction at Uh creditor 
The Second Mithrachetee War trem 
to ATR .Was in reshty nothing more thin 
a marauding expedivon ot Minent the 
governor of Asa ante the Ponti. terntory 
Towards the end of the year pg 16 
Nicomedes ff ot Mie 1 and 
Hequeathed his kingdom te the Kom un 
That gave Mithtadates a welcome oppot- 
tunity toinvade Bithyni tn the spon. ot 
7yBe and to bong the whole land under 
fisrule Pucallus and Cotta wae ta 
mediately sent trom Rome te Bithvine 
and the Thad Mithila Wat bogan 
Cotta to whom the suprame command ot 
the fleet had been given was te baer 
Kithyma He wathdiew to Chalecdos 
while Ducullus advanced trom Gilt wand 
Asm with the legions which had teen 
collected Chere Cott y ottcred battle under 
the walls of Chalecdan and was dete ated 
atthe sine Cine Mithradates thet forced 
an entrance inte the harbour and captured 
sity Roman warstups Miter thas succe + 
Mithradates tegan the stege ef the teh, 
free town ot Cyztecus which was foyal to 
the Romans and detended itself brascty 
Tucullus advancd teats rehet | Math 
dates taken on two sides and no de 
besieger but besteged with: bis mi 
army crippled by hunger and disease was 
compelled at last to abandon his attempt 
and to tall hack bastdy on Ponti sasing 
what he could b ven his flect 













































The Laat 

war by depts driven cut of 
Wer of the Lacan Seo Pucullus on 
Mithradates a ts 


Dis past now mats hed threnteh 
Brthyma and Paphlagenta inte the hing s 
tenitors, defustad lum at Calema and 
compelled him te fly te tis: son-in-law 
Tigranes, Kme of Ximenia Alter tbe 
conquest of the towns of Amisus and 
Sinope, Lucullus advanced inte Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes at) Tigranoertta in 
6) wc) and after a second victory at 





Atta, was making prowititemns to. 








sutviue all Armenia whan bis selber 
motioned and tered thar genet 4 
Tetet AS even the cnarmteus booty 





tied on this reheat dvd net ater the 
wehdets purposes Ducaltus was tence to 
abandon Arment 

Meantime Vithiadates hides aped and 
Hevted anew army with which he 
adds anced ter tee wt bis Kingdom The 
hostility of the equestiin class an Kame 
to Dacollus was so strong that be was 
fecdled and Pompey was enttaste f 
wie the conduct cet dhe Mithradata 
Warm tis phic 

Pompoy tal just ended the War weth 
the Puates Miter the Sdeuent amd 
Pavpron Meet had te meters at 
the Ten Sea on se ray He 
Ponies dhserees the ate ht at havine 
av bistanggete diy decked th phivar 
Covcnd wath ology a the wae a tent tie 
es fe peat $ the ane t nylon 
gemetaltoend the Marinade War Ws 
therefore tutedin te year tae tor the 
mew Uheatie on war ind sa completely 
coushed Mithrtdate at Di tena whack lie 
Tamse TE atten atl nunedk Nae 
pols or City ot Sactery that the 
Rin od Portis comtd ave then 
scloonly Ey giecqarate th bt 
Thea Cotebs te the Bephern tn 










































Ho anndst of omchiy prepa an and 
grout plains be oamtended te dead aunt 
Taly charge anny of Seythoan Siac 
Tels and to attarh Bonn at el die 
wuas beteaved Py da om Paes anette 
and ited by hs own band Phot 
Pentus tte flomy t Mithtadd ica 
Rene Liesparn wa hit te bi ott 
Phettavcr Pharmac Pompey orvan 


tontederde 





ven 


A Pomty aa prosane 








war bipes am tated tated at with 

hytoa unees one purasedie tien Rome 
vous new in the et ali Noa Minot 
eXCept Cappatdon ie wl De 








By 253 re Galati feo wa 
Cappadocia worm sated attr the a 
ot ate hast hing ated fyesa an the omaektle 
tthe hist century va 

Aen Minor dnd no eparate dn tony an 
the tia at the Rossen crope tar past 
Jataunde Byzantine and at present andes 
Fotkihink [thas teen ajartot warded 
empires and only as ouch has it hada 
sharcm the event. at world-dastory The 
age when ats inde pondent states plavedd a 
part an the bistery of the world pa seid 
away with the early wear of the ompr 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE SELEUCIDAE 


ROM Asa Menor atten the death of 
Meander we tim te follow. the 

Jortunes of anotha portion of ns empite 
the eastern countins oxtending between 
Asta Minor and Egypt hom the Pham 
coast to the Jasartes and trom the slopes 
ot the Taurus to the Indus Phe Ab 
of the great hing brought ne gn at 
mediate chamges to these chstiats 
Babylon remined the capral of the 
empire and the prowmces continue Ltr 
the most part umber them presteas 
governors cyccpimy Meda We the pat 
tuien of satrapies at Babwien  Vedie 
tell to Pathen son ot Critums whan its 
former possessor the Persian Utrup ites 
Was restuistad to the notth western part 
of Media the province Titer calh E Vtie 
patenc after dim Sarte We ten te 
Laomidon of Myte lone 

Nyreat change an the atau at the Bast 
took plig at the deata at) Poser is 














zt Babsloner ted to be the cat 
The new prartatiant af = stt apa 

Selesews at Inypurelisas ateimgel Uy 

Governor of 

Babylon Un mw tgent  Antipiter 
attecte Pthe Post amieb mate 

thin the femme partition f semedon 


inked retain d suerte Poucstes Bere 
and Prithon Media bat Parthiorecaved 
averhor in Pluhp as chd Betray 
MAIN Stsdner Vesepotinia in 
Amphimichus Sian Antizenes ind 
whit ts mest: import tor the emsuimg 
potted Babylon in seteucus 

Selects Was born abet 56 be 
member ol the Veedonien nebility te 
Whe all tes Comparuons enter Leaky inte 
the army andtollowed Vey inderinte sis 
Boowed it net mare's to hes bith but abe 
to his courage and capatahties that te 
Pelonved tothe more intimate andes aeind 
the hing Wa ate told astm tanes ot ba 
greatstrngthand hiscourige thatone day 
inthy presence ot Meander he brought e 
raging bull to the gieund He distin 
gushed Rumson the Inchan campayrn 
and in the batth against Poras  Vtter 
Alexanders death he assumed thy com 
mand of the household cavalry in place 














oF Bodie ts whe became regent of the 
empuc Mosander Tet attache E pesnliar 
Mistinction te this past oun] the Nad fer 
obit who wos then called Qhatiteh: tilled 
aeconbng to Persea prec dent at the 
same tine otk oof the Maghest plies ut 
comt Tn this eather he neh the can 
pags or Bocbecis aoamst the mnsabords 

Hate evermore ttrst 
Tee Mee Antone aml Late unt 
Poolyay et Taypt When the 
Eoyptean ounpern tulat da 
weeoumomy thos: geared wh aban dowel 









Selences 


thar comtantaoadat te bam nd 
Anteene et Scr that the murda 
el the taenty vent bo Me wes ae 








pomt) E ceternot oot th ptevan eat 
Bebstoms qian np the Chiturdy wd 
anna tet te Repsol civdry 

fro thereto be ue dno tt cone 
qumediately tere cate un ainy tet bam 
self Vesender s prin gph that me strage 
stontd deep ar amy hefben bur ade dL 
ects alter In death Siow wy 
Sens sno fawn mts the whilpal ol 
ryents  Punmen whe digd ah Lowith 
Perdeee Trattesnadeelise bate aay to 
the rape ou Piyeredia Men amit 
Tad der te tyqaanite Sorat on pant 
qenersl an dentin te Paath the can duet ob 
the worn td umean Vhs wir trek 
anew tum when Damen otter th feath 
oO) Aptipater hed tecn eppomte | trateru 
in Aste by the acpent. Polypershon und 
by Obinpar motte ol Mexunder and 
hid been aap) proved woth tund 

The theatre ob war wa balted: te the 
eto where de dene dette) apport hom 

















the geeoinet oot fhe aa tem 
Alerander’s eaves Vee weit tall with 
Hage the treepy an Medta where 
they bad eagalled Pethon 

i 


who bel hilleel Philp sateap of Posthas 
hed plied lus ows brother an be place 
amd bad thy ye the suspicions of 
otter satrap. 

Bat sebiens neathor took part an the 
combinition agunst Peithon nor did he 
then jam the ade of Damene He ox 
presls declard thet he vould not make 
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common caus with the enemy of the 
cmpir¢ On the contrary he joined Autr 
gonus who came to the Fast in order there 
to prosecute the war against Eumenes 
Tortunc mducd seemed to smile on 
Schoucns at first: He received the province 
of Susana the former governor of which 
Antigencs fought on the «enemys side 
Sete but fortune proved fickle 
“a When Antigonus had put to 
doth Pumens betrayed by 
ts own troops ind handed 
overtobes cacmy be behaved as an ibso: 
Inte despot ind asbitranly appointed ind 
deposed governors When he wis im 
Babylon he required fiom Sdeucus from 
whom he had alte tdy taken aw ey Ststane 
mn account ot his idtnmstration — Sceacus 
rofusd ond techn himself no Jonge sate 
fal fom Bibylon te Tgypt amd the 
cuntof Plolany 
The great power of Antygonus aswell as 
In despots behaviour ted to anal 
af Prolomy TP ysimichus and Cissindct 
te the consummation of which S lene: 
contubute Plns share Was than ensa 
whi ho continue 1 iimest without cess ition 
from jta to oor) Hue we ue come d 
only wath the struggh for Syraoant 
Phemere with wtuch the fist war bocin 
Ptolaany had occupied these cotntries 
Antigonis cove lim out om] when he 
Toms wert back over the Piatas a 
atta te be near the scene of warm Aste 








Mina he lett behind his sen Demetins 
ther Phe decoive defeat of the litter 
Gwe mb the te om quest ef Suna hy 


Ptolemy alowed Scleucas te retain to 
Bilyionin yoke Sekencus habanke 
Chen the much with only Soo mf imtiy 
antocos en aly but the popultien 
whose Foye ie had known how te win 
Pievieusly wekomed tim back | Ws most 
ab thy Qattisons too went aver to him: lic 
wos lle without gett trouble to ve coter 
on the posession of his provines When 
Saleuets together with [kia ls al 

Thtace appeared an Astt Minor 
woreda ton tlt TA dhanine prasstee ot 
Empire ald opponent 

Antnonis In had ovteadad 
his power fh oova the bordas of 
Babyionts ind cated tor humselt an 
umpite which went hom the Euphrates 
eastward to the Jaxutes and compriscd 
all the socalled) upper satrapes It 
would be intersting to be able to 
follow the disunct steps of this avpansen 
of hw power but out sources fail hete 

N38 








vas with his 


We hear only that Seleucus unexpectedly 
by mght attacked Nicanor who had 
been plated im command by Antigonus 
m Media and the upper satrapis” and 
had advanced upon the news of Scleucus 
Rtum to Babylon In this night attach 
Many distmgushcd leaders fell among 
them the satrapof Persia and the greater 
eet of the troops went ovcr to Seleucus 

scanor Was ford to fly Susana 
Muha and Persia full to Scleucus who 
thus won a powerful position The feeling 
of the uppcr satrapics was not fas ourable 
to Antyonus which was to Seleucus’ 
adv intage The govarnors of those parts 
athe: voluntanly submitted ot as in 
Bictna were forced into submission 
Similarly he tried to make the Maccdoman 
powcr once more felt in India where at 
had been destroved since the establish 
mont of a strong native empuc by 
Chandiagupti  Sclencus Gassd the 
Indus to ht him but concluded 
2 poe on” favourable terms for the 
{Indian price In wtutn for a tubute 
of 500 daphants he confirm d Chandi 


hapt om tus forma dommuons and 

1 ontmeqnent —oalhinee by 
Rete muna establhed permanent 
fam Mendy reiitions between the 


twecmpnes | Sdencus had hus 
mon dew years founded an cmp and 
wow Strong enough to mteriae in the 
West Dike he newhibewr he oissnmed 
the vos diideman job re Phe ads ance 
at Demetius Poloreetes in Hellas and tos 
proesere cn Cisindar mdnccd the littor 
tamediitely to turn te Anticonus in onda 
to mohe bis pee with him Antijomis. 
demanded complete subnussicn and this 
uncqmsoc ally rssceted hits claims to the 
ovatlordstip — Dysimichts Pralmy amd 
Schucas te whem Cissandst commu 
micated dis mswer saw the common, 
danger all tout hangs concluded) 2 new 
treaty of dhance mi beaan the war 
’ainst Antionus Bat only [ysimachus 
and Scleucus took active partan at) When 
the tormer marched wcross the Halle spont 
te Ava Vine Seloucus went to jo him. 
with bis amy in Phrygia ind on con 
yanction with Lysimichus offund Anti 


gonus hatth at [pus in jor RO where 
Antigonas was deteited ind slam 
The alles divided the spoils The 


chief share mit as was far fll to 
the two actual conqueror I yamachus 
tecenved north western Asta Minor— 
Cana Lydia Jona and Helle-pontine 
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Phrvwia, Sekucus had Greater Phiyia 
and Syna_ Ptolemy who ay a member 
ot the alliance against Antyenus bul 
imvaded Syria but had agam evacneted 
the Jund on the false news of a victory 
and jurthe: advance of Antgonus wis 
forced to wane hr chum on syne 
the possession of which he had) lon, 
staven | The expedition of Demetrius 
Poboretes—who had dost: Macedon 
NtO Asa IM 246 BE was without note 
worthy influence on the atta of Asie 
Miner for he soon fal ante the power of 
seleucu and ded a prisoner ain 28. ne 
But once agam Seleucus had to take the 
told Pysimachus had caused tas son ind 
successor, Agathodes te) be kilal on 
the maltetots accusation of his wite 
Arana and her brother | Proleiny 
Gaaunos who bad fled trom TD vpt to 
Maccdoma because bis younger bre ther 
had been apponted successor Py sand 
widow of Agdtholes Bed with ber chal den 
to Sckucas in Spt Phither alyo pe sutte 
Cerio, who ono Fong tlt hams it 
secure on) Matedunta and amether sen 
ob Lysimachus by name We vances 
Schucus recersed them ul with 
frend) hospitalty | Hence a 
wat broke ont im ost Be 
Detucen TD ysimachus 
Seleucus — Pasimachus was killed in 
batth and Sek ueus entered on his inke sit 
anccm Asta Manet ind Furepe 

Sclouens appomnted bis sen \itios har 
whe had for clon, time admimestered the 
Ipper satiapes naentoof Wir desiring 
Time te reside in Macedoner an ender 
Je ond his days in the land ot dis bath 
while he intended Phiice tor the ch Tren 
at the murdered Vatho Tes He bed 
dtetdy landed an Toarape when an ost 
wooo he fell Remeeth th die or 
Cetammos othe very oman whe had 
shortly betore fled te inn bescecd 
help Phe minders made himself an aster 
of Macedonia and) Phi ice 

Tn a bay dit Sehucus tad ated 
Jeaint the uncertamty of all thengs but 
towards the ond lad enjoyed parm an nt 
prospority and had attamed | gre ethics, 
Shortly botore he died the greater part of 
Alexanders cmpire was in tas hands 
But he was not metely a fortunate con 
queror who forced large tracts of land 
to hy own rule and night with just 
style hinselt Nacator or Conqueror but 
he reembkd Alkaandar the Great an 
havmg dor all that lay in his power to 
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Aus Minor 
Gamed 




















dissemimite Helle catia, whale Me 
promoted tide ant tate mis own 
dommins un bo opane! new sotiens at 
Prspenty He cont ancd on cmeacaneent 
Sede the poles oF colonisation Eegan 
Py Mbwander Phe toundial of seventy 
hve towns i asec bed to Lame amelie tan, 
Seleuoa com the bts which oc apidly 

Rouesbin co ntuned soon ater 
pecans the Che than crt feos an 
five Towns stat wets Antiedh con the 

remtes wit fi peste oven 
uitaqaity Sew Brave the 
Anbar Seed oon the Cily 








m liter 
pot ot 









eas om Cert Daedieed un thn 
Tebinon and Apumer on the Orontes 
Tn the cast thse rumeretis towits wore 
founde Pom the Greek node) with 4 
semate and ob pepalaowsembly and 
thesr soon Tecate conte cot euttune und 
ATEWI pHOspe ity 

Wien Selaren Do Na ater dad) the 


him bat tana 
The power of the 
ately .tven om 
and tometer te the 


einp estab hed ty 
At re atest expun nan 
Scloueabe the ane 
hhonont ef ate re rter 
dynasty whack thiomh Seles be 
came dor leet thee domunens etched 
then irom the Bosphern ond the western 
coustet Wee Miner tothe Tdi ane tes 
Ssnatodie Pasutes width Puna Those 
whe wash to desiqaite the cpu ob Seba 
caus ho tomer by othe tenn dyar ty 
Pathy cqeoneap hie ddterm ae acca tained, 
te call stam ween ber wath the true 
Pemition und die nea? tiem of the power 
aats bys the Syren cnapite  thiy de 
siunation omked he WppLoprb ute top 
the ported of Seiome band os anaracdt ate 
sneer ars tha ter the Dater Selene: 
Bat thr ainpre wi jaciedy oe con 

Kemet ction obeonmicn antiabited by the 
met beter qeneow notion In tha bey 
Wowethkn s Sele at fast posite Pm 
babylon ctabout th conte cha canpate 
He uftawad dened by re nda te 
























Anoreh on the Ororte  thata tes ay 
dimest to the we ter border 

the fh Intan ot the antic of 
ADUgty ob the cainpie tram its 
Comtel tel yeamt te the eaten 
ference wos theatly dine to the fact the 
ets had catiasted his son Antios his, 


tie acini ation et the appar 
satiapes but Antioch remained the 
capittd even atta: his death The choice 
of the reyal residence: was a very nportant 
matter ior the empire which, badly defined 
and devoid of natural coherence an all 


Thy 
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Fapxets, as it was found its aleal umty 
only an the parson of ats monarch 
Although the Scleucida obsiously did not 
renounce any Claim on the eastern satrapics 
by this arrangement these became im fact. 
far removed fiom the heart of the empire 
and withdriw mose and more from the 
influcnce of the central authonty — The 
brst successor of Sdlcucus was 
The Mere tis son Antiochus surnamed 
‘Antiochus 201 whe cyenon his fathers 
Ifctime had adinimstaed as 
Kent the countrys Iyimg cast ot 
uphrates He had taken to wale 
Stratomic duughtar of Demetsius Poltot. 
ates Stratonice Was orginally matric 
to his father but bad been voluntarily 
surrendered by the latter to the son whe 
Was wusting awiey wath love for har an 
occutmnce which seon becune a: fertle 
subject for the Greek waters of romances 
He tollowed bis fothars eyample and 
Nommpatcd Tus two sony us regents 
first the elder Scloucus and atte hus 
murder the younger Ante hus 
The history of tlie nest two penerations 
which ane taken up by the rons ef Ante 
chs T Sota (At 26r) Antiochus TH 
Vheos (26r 246) ind Setcuens FE Calling 
cus (a gb womatked by the tations 
of Syne to Dy planed by the wars which 
the Scleucde had to wise with the 
nahh Stites Phe position of ste 
as tegaids the states ob Aste Minot wis 
not loss ampertant fina ldition there wats 
the detection of the counties on the Oxus 
and Jaxartes for now bogan the subpuae 
tion ob the Pathe province by the 
Dughboumg inhabitants of the steppes 
and the formation at the now Parthian 
empsy 
Complications with Pay pt began directly 
attar the death at Scenes Phe first 
QUCSHOn AL suc wats That of the posse stant 
of Pham and Cak Syria countias 
to which THolemy Soter daw) cham on 
the ground that lie had conquered thant 

















m yt Rc had dest) them 
wa 8 trongh Antonis but had 
Patentes Kite thera once more on 


thy occ tion of the Just alluunce 
of the kings against: Antigonus as a prize 
of victory for hes shate mm the war Since, 
however thy batth at Ipsus had ben 
fought without Ptohmy’s asetane Syria 
had bean awardd to Scleucus in the 
distribution For thi, reason Ptolemy's 
son and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
soon after the death ol Selucus began the 


1dgo 


First Synan War We know hittle of its 
course Philadelphus conquered Ceele- 
Syria the southem part of Syria. and 
by means of buy ficet brought stapy of 
the coast of Asia Minor under his rule 
so that Egypt firmly established herself 
on the coasts of Cilicia Pamphylia 
Jyeia Caria and Joma 
But bisides the Ptolemies, other foes 
to the Sdeuade had arsen in Asa 
Minors In the north-westumm = commer 
lay Bithyma which had ben able 
under native princes to preserve its inde- 
pendence throughout the whole of then 
period == Lacn the attempt made by 
Antiochus inmediatcly after hy accession, 
to subdue Bithynta had faikd ‘To the 
south-west of it in the valley of the 
Caius lay Porgamus a strong fortress, 
the commander of whith Philetarus 
icvolted from his new masters the Scar 
aida altar Pysimachus' death and bung 
amply provided with funds was able 
fo lay shillully the founditions of an 
amportant demimon In addition the 
Gattis had come imte Asia Minor as 
Liew power ee a vd me maid in 
c 7: BC by Nicomedes of Bithy- 
of nM to come over fom Fhrace 
and had remained hee They 
occupied the country on the 
Upper Sangarius and middie Halys and as 
40s political influence wont) greatly 
contuibutad to the dhvintegration of Aste 
Minot Against them also Antiochus had 
te Aght to protect Ins tanttony Its 
recorded that he deteated the Galatians 
Thies victory helped fo confine them) to 
the dhstiet called after them Galatus 
but at did not cltcet: thar subsugatien 
Antiochus was stdl mote unlucky in the 
War against Pumenes ot Payimus in 
which he was defatted at Saidis Soon 
attobatds fe dad in 2h1 ne 
His son and sarcessor Antiochus H., 
stunamid Theos who reagned trom 261 
te 246 BC way not int position to alter 
the state of affans in Asa Minor and to 
win back the drtucts torn from his 
kingdom With Fexpt he waged the 
Scand Suan Wat We know nothing 
note of it than that its objects, the 
recovery of CaleSyna and the driving 
out of the Egyptun. from the coast of 
Asia Minor, were not Tealwed The status 
quo Was 1ecogn m the subsequent 
pece , and toseal and confirm it, Ptolemy 
ladelphus gave his daughter Berenice 
to Antiochus in marmage Antiochus’ 
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Lint wie, Laodi ¢, who was drgraced and 
thyorced tor the sake of the Egyptian 
princess, m revenge poroned her husband 
and instigated her eldest son the now 
King peleu us HL. surnamed Callinicus, 
te the mutder of hy stepmother To 
avener this come, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who tn 246 B.C. had tollowed Philadclphus 
on the Fevptian throne, began the hod 
svnin War. While Euetgetes marched 
to Syria at the head of his Goops his flect 
suled from Cyprus to Cuieta, where many 
Seleucid officals, as well as many Cihican 
towns, voluntarily jomed the Egyptians . 
th: offiaals devoted to their old ord, hal 














On Selucis ant the Ghenn coast er. 
raaine din the Fay ptian power 

The reign ot Slee TT wats extremely 
stormy and disturbed. amd us recoids. 
Tack coherence His othe Antechis, 
surnamed Heras, alisputed wath hie 
the domimnen over Ase Minot and rose 
wast lam, celymg on the medcpe ardent 
States of the Bithyniins  Gtppadocs 
and Galatians Kut om the war ot 











the 
two brothers against cach other and mn 


that wath Attalus Primer of Pergam,. 
who conquered and comted Hien the 
county as far as the Tanti was lost te 
the Sehactde  Hierax was murda an 





THE LOVE OP ANTIOCHUS FOR HIS STEP MOTHER STRATONICE 


Stratonice, dangbter of Demetnos Pohorert 





fo Ay and the towns who favoured lum 





were besteged, The fleet then sailed tor 
orth Syria, Selenca the important 
coast town and later Antioch, the 


Capital, which Tes a short distance trons 
Ite wete oO Cuped — Ratersetes hime 
trossed the Euphrates with an acy 
made hintelt master of the upper sata: 
pres, and brought Mach the treasmte + and 
tehies which the Ps ns had an carher 
times Catred off fram the keypiun 

In spate of such astounding stccesses Oe 
Eeyptian hing suddenly cone tuded pr ace 

ber ause it wats sad, uproar and revolt im 
Hs own countey sammotel him back 
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Vis son Adtochus because the latter was wasting away with love for 


sarried ta. Selene Iy surtradered 


From the puturr by De Laireew 








bis Myght by robber abent azz br 
Feen in the east the dominion ot the 
Sauaade faed badly in the tine « 
Antioch Theos the Buctatan gave rier 





Diodots, hid revolted He proclanwd 





him king of Butera and wa 
nse Sin Sogdhane ind Margate nn 2 
About the seme time the brother MWoateas 





and Pirvdite chiets of the nea, tile 






ot the Par whow jv tung yrds 
Metre on Bactiin territory moved 
further wet and had occaped the 
shud feseitery of Astabene br . 





was immediate rocked hang t 
Thene they muha Poth and, alter 


Syn 
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defeaung the governor, made themselves 
masters of the country The attempt of 
Scleuens Callimieas tu espa Arsares failed 
andthe Parthian empire ot the ‘rsacide 
became established inom fumly it dis- 
appeared only in 226400 alter a duration 
of 4h years When Culinicas died 


226 ne the Scud empe comprised 
The only Northern Syna without 
fle irapattant seaport: Selencra 
Perm Cilia with the oxcep 





tion ot the coast and the land 
cotward trom the Euphrates as bir as 
Medie Sassi aind Pesta Asia Minor 
this side of the Lanras and all Ue dane Gast 
ol Mecha was im the hands of the enemy 
Ceede-Syta and Pheemcsa, for which battles 
had so’olten been fought, belonged now, 
as formerly, to the kgyptians. 

Scleucus ILL, surnamed Soter, cidest 
son of Culimcus, reigned only a short 
time 22h 223 BC He was assassinated 
while on a campaign over the Taurus 
igaimst Altalus of Pergarmus He was 
followed by hs brother, Antiochus U1 
(225 187 BC), aged twenty, to whom the 
wna Megas, or the Great, has bec 
caven AL fist he was at phant tool in 
he hand of he frst Minster, Hermeias 
aniniryguing Canan fhe settlement of 
aflans an Asia’ Minot where alter 
227 Aftalus had extended his territory 
up to the Tawus, and the war with 
Poganms, wer entrated by him ta 
his cousin, Achwus He himself planned 
+ war against Egypt. in order to bung 
once for all under lus power the long: 
disputed Cole-Syna And im thy plan 
he stl held inmily to the coumel of 
Hetmons, when in 222 80 news Was 
fought hin of the revolt of thy Median 
sethap Melon and tas brother Mexander 
who govanted Pasa | Antiochus did not 
fuscit march ase Molon had conque ted 
several of tis genualy placed the diadem 
ow bis head and) starting from Apollo 
mats after the capt of Sdeucn on the 
Traits Tid actually taken 
Babyloma In seo ne Ante 
thas Grassed) the Tages and 
pushed into Apollomiatis, in 
uider to cat aft his cnemy's teteat inte 
Modi 4 batth was fonght, Melon was 
d feated and dted by his own hand As a 
waning c\anipte his corpse was cracttied 
wMilisplaved on the highest pomt of the 
agtoy Maantams, over which the tad bom 
the West inte Media ted Antiochus settled 
attains wath lemeacy and modetatien 
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Seleurra alone way severely punished 
He then invaded Atropatene Here the 
pine Attibhazanes, who had taker 
Moton's sie wes terrified by the sudden 
invasion and mace a treaty favourab’ 
te Ante hus Hermaas the powerful 
Minster was afterwards murdered 

Antechus on his return ta Syst 
gan extensive preparations for the E 
tin war The campaign of the sot 
ay RE opened favomably — Seleucta 
Pena the port of Antioch which had 
leon Bev ptian since the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes was taken The Eeyptan 
governor of CaleSyia Theodotus an 
AAohan, went over to Antiochas and 
dehvered up the seaports of Ptolemar and 
Tyre. Other towns abo surrendered t 
hum. But what was universally expected 
aid not happen Instead of attache 
Egypt. which was all-prepared for wu, 
the king marched back from the Pha- 
mician coast to Seleucia, Now began 
negotiations by Ptokmy’s Minster 
Agathales and Soubus while they wets 
bosily arming . and m the winter of 21a- 
218 p¢ the conclusion of a four muntlr 
ATrace (THE Way actually obtamed 
Ame * in the summer of 218 Antiochus 
eee Wt again in Coele-Syna and 
ietory defeated the Egyptians. but 
when Ptolemy in 217 8¢ , after mghty 
PMepitstions took the feld in person, 
Antiochus was beaten at Raphta on the 
boiders of Syria and Egypt and was 
forned to telmqush the conquered di 
tucts Ptolemy made no further use of 
hus victory 

Meantime im Asia Manor, Achwus hod 
revolled from Antiochus and had bectt 
proclumed King Antiochus took up the 
war oandin 2ih matched over the Pauray 
forced the enemy back te Sardis ard 
after a siege af two yeats took the towat 
bya stratagem Acheus was deliveret 
mite the hands af Antiochus, whe caused 
fin to be eNceuted 

Thea now followed a scues af success: 
tul opaations In oy Be Antiochus 
undertook a campaign of sever tl years 
duration in the East. He hist invaded 
the territory of the Parthuins where the 
Atsiad dynasty was compelled to recog 
mac the supremuy of Syria He ther 
matched to Bactua  Luthydumus cn 
countered fam on the Arius, but had tu 
iteat ater a gallant nght Ba tra, 
the capital. was besieged, and Euthy 
demus, teduned to great struts, threatened 
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te Ub the nomeds inte the country ind 
tease up th Grech cadisation to ther 
mers Phe Sleuctd whose house had ct 

s munited Grok culture cvaywhere dil 
no refase to listen to such aguments 
De partes then concludes) an afters 
an detensie afta ain zee; Ante 
chus new went ove toe Hina Kast 
inte the vaky oof Kabul and renewed 
the Todhiin hint Subhigeenc the 
wndslup which Scleucus Niator hel 
forme Twat Chanirarvapta Subhagirne 
cho wave hum alephants and) turnete | 
Ys army with provision He bes 

hy teturn though Stach ind Dyan 
tina and wintered in Cumamilo Ke 
man From thete he rade 9 digie sston 
Wes the appo-te Arabian coast to 
tiooph tubing mon of the Gerrher 
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Tene the ban getwene tetera 
Pn euiparca dae hts tenes Ertan 
foe mare ante beso an the bat ard 
vom tor the Rim, sen Li contempar ans 
th ompname of the Gaeat? 

Tn the meimvtuh the youn Prob y 
Tptphanes hid conw to the thiene an 
Fasptim gos pe Ute bing Antiedi 
ot svrand Philp Soot Micedoenie con 
shude Utherefore af caty withthe asewe ¢ 
objet of serin the beyptva pare tet 
end of diy then sien, theneelse 
Phahp cromsck inte Vin Manor but we 
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Khodes ind Vastly with Koma hrrslt 
Nutuxhus senght to note ha farms 
untentions aranst Cab Svrig ad Phe 


mea Phe diplomatic mterterenca ot 
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was not able to check the king on hi 
proget successfully tegan of sub 
juguing Cak Syria whyh wa com 
plated by the defaat of the Lgvptrans 
under the Ttollan mercenary Scopis 
om Mount Pancum near the sources of 
the Jordan ings Be Cale Syne and 
Phamere thus bec ume once more Syrian 
Ms Ay Antiocins wished to hive 
Wat free bind for Asta Minor ind 
Parope be conduded peice with 
Fave tay and sca ot by tu 
tetrothal of In daughter Cleepatre to 
Ptolany PE piphanes 
Tn igh se Antio hus closed over to 
Bure occupred the Charnsoncse rebuilt 
Pysirmreligy trade this town ta osenal 
ind set about the conquest of Thrace asa 
al be Jonge to him winch his gieat ancestor 
Neuter would hase ruled af be had not 
been suddenty murdaed [he steamed 
Jelitim wath Rome wore intensified when 
Antio hus hongatably iccersed Hannthal 
Romes greatest foe Attar diplomatic 
megotiitions win with Rome finally broke 
out when Antewhas at the imstysition 
a the Ttohun cead to Gace om 
ye HCO ond began to subdue Fieilemic 
towns ind provinces Contemptuonsty 
rgnot int af Romain power he linda 
with don theousind infantiay and five 
Lun bed cavity He attempted: te bar 
the ulyince of the Romano umy at 
Ihermopyle but was cluded and 
dafeate | Wath few followers te thed to 
Asi Minguin tot pc Eh Syriin fleet ube 
hicdleen dete ated atsea  fistin tga Be 
by © Pisns at Concus between Chie 
inf Pph sas theminige 8¢ by Tih 
te Vyennmesus The kings consterny 
Von of this raseise Wes so qieat that 
te evacuated: DP ysimacticns his tortutied 
usemaboon the Ehrigan cast and 
thus lat othe tou) to the Hellespont 
the to Combis Sapte Phe docsive 
Tattle took plice at Magnesis on Mount 





Sipyos  Antiodias wes compktely de 
featadim raed e by the team 
Frpenve ot the pee te bad to code 


Aste Minor is tin as ie Earas 
to simiendet his ck phants id 
ts that cxcept tem ships and to put 
wuoimkmmty of 15000 Fubor tiknt 
(24 Seo 01 af which, 000 wore to be pad 
wont. add b.0e0 in the course of the 
THAR twelve seats Soom altar ads 
Antenhus wis hitkd by othe Pivmu 
ov Phumts on an aypediten te. the 
Tit where he wished te plunder th 


IN 





WORLD 


temple of Belus im order to fill hts 
empty coffers in 187 BC 

Antiochus was succeeded by his sons 
Sacuaws IN surnamed Philopator (147 
175 Be) and Antiochus IN sumim d 
Epphines (175 164 8) Sekucus who 
had to struggle with the financial distrisy 
causcd by the payments to Rome was 
murdered by his minister Hehodorus 
The litter attempted to usurp the throne 
but could not hold it Antiochus came to 
the throne supported by  Pergamus 
He was immediately entangked mt war 
with Egypt Hi sister Cleopatra had 
marind Ptolemy I piphants in 193 BC 
and hid recencd as a bridal gitt th 
sugament of the taxes from several 
towns in Calo Syria Cleopatra died in 
17, BC and disputes arose over har 
dowry The Tes ptr dame tthe 
towns and demanded the continuine 
of the payments even after the death 
ofthe quan Antiochus dechned sinc 
the Syran dam oof supremacy hid 
neva ben telngqushed there Vary 
shath war tsulted A victory at Poin 
stam delivered that mportant town inte 


the hands of Antiochus un] 
Cae nebe* mite tus road to Pay pt open 
Iie hang Ptokimy Pholome tor 
full into the hinds of th 
cmumy and at the wish of the people hi 
brother Phys on undertook th govern 


incntain Egspt Epiphanes wos topulsed 
but kept Pelusam — Philometer bavint 
regained ns treedom came to mage m ny 
wath lus brother EF piphanes ns attache 
Tigypt dees and tesicaed (lecin ti 

AC this quncture Co Popillms Pene 
wppeucd inthe cam, of th kins at 
Mos an tin with an order trom the Rom uw 
senate bidding Antiochus leave Devpt at 
onc He muched out of Fyypts and 
atte up Pelusmm tut kept Cake Svine 
ind Pha maim oS RC The paemptory 
command of Rome had boon ena 
Enlightened by his tithers disuster inl 
feehay himscit not strong chough to way 
two with Rome he wis compdhd ty 
iccogne the domineering tora power. 
distant Italy an dsulamit hims't tow 1h 
the cour of ugeneaition then Svc had 
talk ior ever tom the position ot + wor)! 
power which it held under Antiochus 1] 

We have just seen how Armonia had 
formed ite into wwe indepen eat hin 
doms Thc neat campugn of bE piphincs 
was duccted thither in roo Be He pon 
trated fu oimte the land took hin, 
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\staxias. prisoner, but replacd him in 
hye danedom, just as once his father not: 
withstanding successtal campaigns had 
m= the end recounted the kings of 
fanthia and Batna Armenia must cr 
tunly at ths time have recoemsed the 
supremacy et Syra but it dul nat aga 
xeome a Soman province fiom 
tenia Eptphancs turned to the Persian 
Coult where be rebate a tewn tounded by 
Albwander at the mouth of the Pigtes 
which had falkn to rams and calhd it 
Arto h The new Antioch at the mouth 
ot the fers having been agam destroyed 
In the floods was nobuit atiesh by the 
ap Byspacsines sccurud) by strans 
saad cath Charax It soon after 
is became a flourshing manic te tal 
town and capital ofa small kingdom On 
the was te Pasta to suppress a revolt 
Ante chus TV did at Labo omrbgt cot 
cousnmption The story ot his relatiens 
with Judaa and the Marcabus ws relited 
m+ following section 
Atter the shott ign of Antiochus ¥ 
Papator (6g 16286) Demet P Sotee 
une tothe throne (1h2 rgane) He wis 
the sun ot Sclouems TYomd hed 
Usder ten at Rome asa hestace when 
he dither wax murdered anid 
Insunde J prphanes bee ame kin 
From the outset he had te contend w 
Un hated ot Roman tutelia | Pimardhus 























Tutelage 





tip oot Media rvelted fem Demme 
tits and wath the ex cut of the Reman 
etete assmmed the daedin fn allure 


Wh Antantas of Vrmentia te soon subdued 
Te tghiboutins beads and became mister 
ef Babylonia butwlon Dame tus took the 
WH alunst tum) was defeated and lan 
notte BO Shi Media and Bibytome 
ate again saved and the tetul Babs 
mains whe hated fimarehus jase to 
Dometins the tith at Soter | the Saviour 
But Rome inntatd at the destruction 
foher protege cated fresh: chtficulties 
far Demetous and formed an alhance of 
‘he antghbourng counties agaist him in 
scordance with which a certaim Uc yander 
Ralas whe was given out to be the son of 
Antics lus Eyrphancs setup as a ival king 
tad invaded Syria Dematius flint 
tet against him m7508C Cho new kig 
sho stiyked himslf Alexander [heopator 
Tergetes Was however totally incapabh 
Ytoluny Philomutor of Egypt, who had 
eaned m supporting him soon put forwatd 
Demetrius son of Demetrius 1, against 
fim Miter long struggks om which 








Alevander Balas was worsted Deme tus TT 
became king yg hq But aganst tin 
abo a certam Dhadet. tex as a uval 
under the name of Dry phon succerdud 
wm driving Donets aut af the areata 
petoot Sura The etlect ot these cale 
Initous coal Wats Was soun apparent Thr 
rich and tetik vinces of Madiy and 








Rabviona were now fest and 
veneries et tty the power ot the 
Parthians Scans on the 


Parthians 

Fis the proud creation of the 
first Schucake was token by then and 
Domettia He toms it was dfteitad by 


the Parthians and taken prisanet in 
TAN He 
His tnother  Antioctias VIE sidetes 


who took his plc Suna uence fad mn 
ccnding the eibdissenstenas iter renin 
Tiyphen amd nis establish ng the ros 





power In yet he undertook ¢ 
Pua wenst the Pedhiin thie | 
Team dete atecbom the Pyete now tide weal 


Tas Trothes Hemet ais dec ec apdivity 
probtdy inthe bapa thet he woul lt beoan 
ttesh othe onal war mt the daw elt 
Antiochus tean Parthie Bet beter tht 
happened ths Pur tnans ete mon ect 
tionted Mateclas and thes tine he owe 
Ttoate band Tani d ote Phone torth 
the donminien ofthe Soleuerde wa lenteck 
tothe counter wore th Dapk at 
Wien Donctia or tame Far hen: 
unde Pathan iy hohe an cw 
a Hately woth Fosyt UT) Serta 
fewns cspecrdly the capital Artiab vad 
Apumer sch efoana to wa ob ine 
overnomeat ond comterpt om otk 




















Path any eonsolted ad Frolnny 
ot bospts tap count ban oa Sve 
Zibina the sencat anc at whe te 
coed the name ct Mexankr und was 








esedbotl fer an rdoptad sear ft the filler 
Anpochas He ucesdedd an fete atin 
Demet and the un wputan 1) se tron 
went to Dyn where he we bed dee 
‘eamieate trom arn ny i" ry ie 
Denne tiatts rid twa son 
er yentiee | MO ited with tee 
Spates Ob these Selene we 
Nee [ed ty hs ona iatle pon 
ater the fathers death bee te tad 
assumed the diideni without her econ ent 
the other howeser mounted the throne 
Ao diturbed regn we the dot of this 
Amhochas VIDE Goypis or Leng Neve 
as oat had deen thet of das tithes 4V 
lncach between Ptokany and the usd 
hing Alexander Zabinas ded to low 
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relations between the Egyptian and 
Grypus, m consquence of whih the 
latter received not only ample sistance 
fom Egypt, bat also the hand ». the 
Kgyptian princess, Tryphaena Thi open 
hdp aor Fgypt traght many Svoin 
towns to the aide of Grypms who thas 
Ieing supported on all) sides coule 
confront tus rab Alcxundar 
War OF falstnay way worsted in thc bitte 
Brothers fugitive be was seized by rab: 
bars and was brought to Grypa 

and hilld Ehuy Gry pus was ford and ride. 
ot fis dathersroulm He did not howeva 
Tomy enjoy the sole rule Hrs ste pbrotha 
Antiochus IN) Cyzecnus oppo him 
The war between the brothers led venti 
ally toa partition of the eum Gaypus 
obtaned Syria proper and Ghaa Cvs 
conus had Cele Syrmt and Phameia Ln 
te yout of KO Grypus was murdered 
Fis son, SUeucus VI repulsed indecd the 
attach of Cvseenuy but bad to fight with 
Jus four brothers In Gale Syraand Pha 
moe after the death of Cyc 
Is son Antionhus No Busebos the 
Pious reigned He matried —an 
event which throws hight on he 
tmorihty of family telitions at that 
time kis own mother Cleopatia 
Schne who had been the wife of 
Gay pus and then of Cyziecmy, after 
Tising been previously wedded ta 
Ptolemy Pathycas ot 1 gy pt 

A gre dimmoshed empne tom 
by Titans os und coal dissension 
Whose Tistory tecmed: wath murder 
and botom obevery kind | thatas the 
mn dilying prota of the conditions 
ad Che scleterd dynisty: chant 1001 ¢ 
Pete was no longer any thought ¢t 
weomphshing the areat tisk pomted 
aut by Sdcucus thatof making the 
powerful empue mte a state whiclt 
should spread the blassings of cial 
sation ind) should find its most 
hone tbl work m the dtsscani wien 
af Utes 

Antinchos TH had ulumeately svc 
Dack to the empire fort bnet monn nt 
the psitien which it had he kt under 
the ast Soledad although none ¢f 
the Successors had mika an cptre 
as wide as that which S Toueus bad: 
Laqueathed te them | \ntioghn. 
Jpiphans ant Anuechis Sidetes 
had stiiven camestly to 1 establish 
the former power but all they created 

















ot founded soun full to pieces acai tradmes ofan 


rdqh 


GREEK 


‘The wonderfat of Gandhara the modera dstnet of 
Peshawar of whuch the above 13 an example, was basrd on the 
al srt brought to Bactrie and ladia by Greek. 


Under thutr successors the empire was 
abandoned to the iflucnce of the neigh. 
bouring powers The intervention of 
Rome or Egypt im Syrian affairs proved 
too oftun fateful and calamitous to the 
house of the Sleveada 

In this helpless condition of the empire 
King Tigrants of Armenia war able to 
conquct fist Syna proper m &3 BC and 
then the greater part of Phamcu with 
Ptolemats in 7g.BC) The Roman Tucul- 
Ins prepared ‘the death blow to his supre- 
macy m these regions Shortly after in the 
seu fg HC Pompey appeared in Syria 
and pot an cad to ik Selevad rule 
Hencctorth Syma cass to have any 
lustory of its own | It flounshod under 
the strong um of the Roman emp rots 
for Rome carefully continued all that the 
Sada hid accomplistied by the ox 
tension of Hellcniccultun Phe land passe t 
from the Romans to the 
Byzantines, and from K CG Brixnis 


them to the Aribs HR Har 
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WESTERN 
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TIME OF 
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ORTH of the Hindu Kush west of the 
Pars, and cast ot lan there stict hes 

tewards the Caspian Sea and the Sea ot 
Aral a wide region throvgh which two 
steams the Oxus and the Puxates flow 
In antiquity the country on the nppercoutse 
at the Ost was cal Bactiia on which 
sogdiana bordcred in the direction ot th 
Lisartes towetrds the north whik the 
country on the Jower Coutses of thes: two 
vers which stretched to the C spin and 
the Sea oof Aral, was usudly called 
Chon sia ot Khyvar cm 

The Bactrian kingdoms th rulers ot 
whieh ate sad to have fought ter mans 
contuites against the Duramans that ts 
‘uainst the nomads and te have won 
A otat victories was of immense antiquity 
But the hangs in the accounts lank 
Jown are mere mythical guns 

The Bactnan kings ended when Oyies 
un his great expedition to the Fast subdacd 
Bactha and gave the idimimstr tion of the 
Baciect: land te bis Frother Bardia. the 
Under CUP Sot Posie ovr the 
Perna PRtnH Bast wis maint une aril 
AMlosander othe Great as hen 
tothe Pest anpae which had 
teen desteared by tam sublued 
fe and Segdiane ain the comse of bes 
conquests He sought, by teunding tev ns 
~amon, them Maxandria J state on the 
Jarirtes~ to ensare the obedicnee af the 
conquend country and te win it evar te 
Greek owoltvattion He settled Mac deni 
and Giek soldiers here and these 
doubtless were yomned soon by merchants. 
aml cnterpnsing pursens of all sorts 
since the country through which of old 
Me wares of India wer bromhit te the 
Vhok Sea promised rich profits 

On the tidings of Alexanders death the 
farehs setthd by damon the amht ry 
colonics comsisting of 20.000 foot soldiers 
and 3000 horsemen, marched aut wishing 
te force ther way te thar ald) home 
Out at the orders of the rygent Perdue cas 
Perthon govarnor of Media went against 
them, defcated them through the treachery 
of one of their leaders and his victories 
too put them and thor general to the 





























sword im order te see thas preps 
Notwithstanding dis the Macedonians 
supremacy remane ds unsttken hare 
Whin Selene became qevernar at 
Babsloniy and founded round ite ater 
ampue tor hums: Bacto ant S adiane 
Setthag Kenwil past a tooth fs 
5 Greek Create Haws Tasker 
~ 1 Taste 
Yon Meaindie Pvt wis 
strengthen oud anow tows Antich 
founded na the seme district ant othe 
wen testondorstinmethomed Pest coun 
Uens remand pravinees ot the S loud 
empnc unl om the yea gee the 
Kevenar Dicdets revalted: end case | 
Timslttebe prochamed hin Watgrana at 
Sogdrincbdlon sf trota the ist te the new 
Kingdom The tune bid been pecubrarly 
favenntbh for the revelt) Pie sucee ct 
ef Sclauons Nacttor lad bern se on upial 
an Asta Minor and by the war with) ype 
that than attention fal been complord, 
diverted om the Pu bit the Be 
tan cnpre wis tb an the meanwhile 
to sGenstacn itt The treaty: that 
Dhedetas Hoothe oon and sac att 
the tie hus oma wrthe Tundite ot 
Parthia acu stC dinaca how that bah 
tilos reeegniscd tho cen a dingo 
Drodotus imavht cnges bro pose ene aie 
Iistiirbe dso donc ag othe Partha cmp ne 
las betwcen Dim anita formes se tety 
But the dyna ty of Diedeti wa sen 
dMtbroned by a Gaech from Mane ve an 
Asee Minot named Puthyedomu When 
Anboohes FD het bronght the Partisans 

































at deat te reeapotse the selcuged pie 
may and ined acum: Bacton in 
gos ee bathydeumay coled there The 


campayn ended with the geeormtion ob 
Duthycleras as hing tnd wash 





Creek the betothid ot bron Dine 
Bactrs (MS to Antiochus daughter in 

Comsequenes cat the Waetnan 
raters thre ctotcatling the nomad sate the 


countes and yeuing up Hellen cats stion 
to ther merey The treaty show the mn 
portance attached beth In Dathydesian 
ant Antiochus to Bactia oo barn + 
aganst th = Seythan’ barbara 


mst7 
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The same Demetrius, to whom Antio- 
chus 112. had betrothed his daughter 
whie his father still lived, crossed the 
Hindu-Kush and extended the Bactrian 
rule as far as the Indus and the Punjab. 
alley of Kabul and the Punjab, 

ch Alexander had once possessed. were 
won back to Hellenism. The old town 
of Sangala, henceforth talled 
I the 









sions, About the same time 
Arachosia, where the city of Demetrias, s+ 
cated after Demetri 
probably also Aria and Drangiana were 
made subject to the Bactrian supremacy. 
This is: the period of Bactria's greatest 
power, Demetrius succeeded his father, 














Kuthydemus, in the government, but was 
fated to see 
the 





alidas successfully contest 
tule with him. Eueratidas also 
against the tribes inl 







Rathydemos 
site TEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF RULERS OF BACTRIA From, THEIR, COINAGE 
he Greek Bal 


himself king io 250 no. His 


Rissncd’ GyPite now Deurctran” tlachatdas: ia thes” 


that the Parthians, under 
at this time became masters 
of Aria, or Herat, and that Eucratidas. on 
his return from ian expedition to India, 
was murdered by his son. 

But on addition to him there were other 
kings. ‘The civil war had thus had 
is consequences, Numerous royal 
names have been handed down to us on 
the coins, and the empire was clearly 
broken up into separate portions, the 
napeellve kings of which were at war 
with each other, But however little we 
are able to give with certainty the order 
of succession among the recorded kings. 
or the period of their reign, or the country 
where this or that king ruled, still it is 
very certain that this empire, weakened 
by intestine wars and manifold divisions, 
must have continually become more 
alienated from its chief task—namely, 
that of keeping the barbarians far from 
its frontiers and in protecting civilisation 
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and culture from them. At any rate, 
these conditions greatly simplified the 
conquest of Bactria by the barbarians. 
When, about 140 B.c.. the Yue-tshi, 
nomads ‘akin to the Tibetans, driven by 
the Turkish people of the Hiungnu fron 
their abodes, appeared on the Bactrian 
frontiers, in order to seek new homes for 
themselves there, they found no op; 
tion. The jand as far as the Oxus fell 
to them. This sealed the fate of Greck 
culture north of the Hindu-Kush. South 
of the Hindu-Kush the Greeks maintained 
themselves a century longer. Among the 
numerous kings, handed down to us on 
coins, who scem to belong to this era and 
this country, only Menander is known 
from other sources also. He extended his 
dominion over the Punjab wp to. the 
middle course of the Ganges, but ruled 
alse down to the mouth of the Indus and 
cast of it in Syrastene, the present 
Gujerat. He is said to have been a 
Ruddhist, and was renowned for his 











was overthy 
bi Buthydemuy 1 


batter saat 
justice. This Greek dominivn in India 
was ended by a chief called by the Chinese 
Kieu-tsieu-Kio, or Kadphises he Greek 
legend on the coins, the prince of Ku- 
shang. one of the five tribes into which 
the Yue-tshi were broken up. After he 
had united all these nomads into one 

















ageregate, he conquered Kabul and 
Kophene | south of the Hindu- Kush. 
His son, Kadaphes, added part of India 





to his dominions. This Scythe-Indian 
empire lasted to the end of the 
fourth century ap. Its central 
point was the territory of Gand- 
hara. the modern district of 
Peshawar. Here developed inthe 
first century B.C, the wonderful Buddhist 
art which laeed on the tradition 
of classical art_ brought to Bactria and 
fudia by the Greeks {sev the staine of 
Buddha reproduced on page 1846). The 
intluence of Greek art on that of Gand- 
hara is obvious. 
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VEAL the Perstan conguest of Biby- 
ona the Babyloman captn 6. 

ofthe Jews was brouzhtto anend Cy 
whe cn the whob followed the policg cl 
wanting sclerosctnment to smalls on 
munities had nothing tase ascent the 
tesie ct the fervent Tow to sae iter 
Casta Hisown walling place He Gan 
permission dor the ctu Brom this tat 
we base ts authorities only the Books et 
Pervan tt Nchenmah Drom the post este 
suartatives suche as the Chron es turiast: 
tas imtaesibl: to gather oven such fects 
ats can be qstablished from: the Bor ks of 
the Kits Part amd Nelms waite ob 
the sprit ot the Clientes nndsy tron 
the stindpemt of the hiaeeln aly a ty 
Vehougt we are unable tt absence 
ch other sonees of afer ition tu 
sompin thar statements wath steady 
surtatyes oF evidences fastununs ines 
mabe ts ul them by recomiiny the 
foes whieh outs ther 
Matis Sogn atten the acc 
potenrd Babylon by Cyn, in 
Sy be ok cata ob few 
fo const tof gnabu petsen 
Tet dtor the Promiscd Pan Tamder the 
Woutershpeet Zambhabol ade cen bint 
Distt ad of de preest besbua 
Zorubbabel s descant we may cc evidence 
cr the belie that the howse of David ond 
ihe presthood mast govern together the 
prom) fowsh kingdom Te aw 
comers fared Ike dl cnthustasts They 
found everything vers different 
what ther spiritual Utopia hat fe 
them expert Dhey could net be proms 
nentm the midst ot a popolabon aduch 
cad: bttle about the Jewnte peopl 
and the kingdom of David soun proved to 
a sulla thing of the future hhe the ideal 
States of so many a2 Utopian undertaking 
ot dat umes On the other hand the 
tempor) ant spruitual powers the pri 
of Davids dincage and the high-pricst 
soon hlbout Cambyscs then forbade the 
completion of the Temple 
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Yodew sOsmteds o eathes  sobaty 
wen te the undatrkan om the you 
See Be mm h Dams oat the ut ent 
piest oof te mes emai aty whi 
nt cdpresstion an te prophecies of 
Hoag Zech Poe etch bey ot 
Jews an Babylonie ad elewhe rim thy 














empite weet ont or then wey 
Bele aid ex teh all heat anthaeus 
to oefect the atnplerte the 
Lemp de At the ie tine the 
queer botiween the pom: and the bul 





pin tis kordedan tive et de Liter 
The he hprust wat 
am eyed pasa 


poses 
rt hewevee 














have Peon apparent: Ghat the tetra # 
eNdes bad beady dessin tea then 
elves con lematy mental om pliny ut 
reitons Setuaes Many omelidin the 
Toul te nly bed ctean teal thet 
Toad onetetom and Tab bean ta et 
contet with the berth well bewae 
coe toa the very nest ot what punt 
Us bets trom est ow the oft 
spa We was an ttempt teen 
betereted vlad ot Tati with 
wdetits uppoties thean beat Oh 
worl Phe startin we jee neds the 
ine es weuld de creat do the Jowi hs 
wart cb thy ent das foun de t 
new Jews feta dean Pee ued 
Wea shite wre the been nub 
peadeatly develo t cu th oat at 


Ue Jewish reve and there ever can be 





Gotan the cade the enya ten in 
pteagions bob tae ds sien and 
we nh at wate canployed dt a tate 





Hives Liws of the 
wut oF dane and 
satierent 1 oan they 


olegs the 
de ve de 
th 


No 
Politseal 
Mistory 


unr ther 
mover ben pobtical Instory of 
Fudan and le ol all can the history 
of the period we are new exarmmg be 
regarded. as poltcal Alustory of furan 
befor te the internal history of the ale- 
sdupment of alt avilsed counties in 


Thay 





atte 





a relugens body which: lives 
protection 
my 


Thise has 
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fact, of all nations lying within the regton 
of Western eivilsation from the Persian 
era ta the present day = Fhe branch of 
Judanm which hoped to attain its ideals 
w the Promsed Tand woe fart from 
playing the most promment part im this 
de vdlopment, and tt has httle or no bearing 
on the Iistory of the world Lsen Chris. 
tlanity did not grow up im the 


Fedatem rn srow sphuic of this, Jewish 
Persia hwrarchy but m= the ~ wider 
= domain of the civilised Last 


flood by Judaism as well ay an. the 
counttns of Hallenistic culture over 
which it also spread Judasm which was 
a power in the Pasian empire and at the 
court was forced therefore to make a fresh 
ad ance th at did not wish to acknow 
Kedle the deals of ats rehgion to be 
rmpricticible Tt was. powerful and 
sofhcently ambucd with ats faith to 
undertake cven costly political attempts 
Tara descniled ay a Jowsh scholar 
fom Pabvlonta and of prestly descent 
wecwed im the yeah 614 BO pete 
mession ftom Darus tradition crrone 
ously on thes him oul to be Attayerses 
Tonuin uns to heal the second: great 
mn,tthion to Jerusalem in onder to reali. 
the reload state of the Jewish hierarchy 
Oho undertaking wos Cured out with (he 
illest sane tion and suppott of the state 
fudaiom wcardinds Was ma postion 
fe obtum a hewn, for ity wishes at 
court: But b araand Jus trusted followas 
soon cexponeacc ) the stan aeahtcs of 
hte te the datument of them ideals 1 set 
met af ones with oppesttion trom the 
mest ifnential part of the populatian 
aheaty setthd in the land which was 
by neo micans willm, to submit to his 
demands There was especial oppowt 
ton to the stringent regulation that non. 
Jeweh wives shouké be put away and 
mined mates avonkd — Ryen struct 
Tewnsh discipline bad to give way be tore 
the force of the requirements af daily hie 

Out accounts are vague and 
aa give no actual ficts for the 
ensuing period of bis activity 
until thirtecn years had passed 
the hienachical party im order to secure: 
for themsclyes the possession of Jetusa 
wm toak steps to rebuild the walls of the 
city Phe secular party as we may term 
them who sow this the consummation 
ot the rik ot the mtoleran’ priesthood 
stramed every cart in order to hinder 
the undttauking through the Permian 
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officials and the neighbouring princes— 
‘otnah the Ammomte Geshem the Aratan 
-with whom they entered mto clove 
relations But stnctly enforced ortho- 
doxy had long been the firm bond of 
Judaism throughout the emprre, and thus 
the party of the priests won the day The 
mflucnce of the Jewish element which 
listened to them was stronger at court 
than that of the government officials , 
and \chemiah, a Jew holding it 1s said, 
the high post of cupbearer, was enthosi- 
astic enough to devote his powers to the 
seruice of the holy cause The Peisian 
Rove nment, meinwhile came to the 
conclusion that the purely hierarchical 
org mtsation was not asuceess Nehemiah 
was therfore nominated Persian gover 
nor id given full authority which 
pPlaccd him above the seculurised Ingh 
poost) Armed with all) constitution 
authority, which the mfluene of the 
great Jewnh party procmed tor him he 
Started for fcrusalom and in the face ot 
all the difficulties which hiv antagonists, 
supported and mated by the secular 
patty placed Hi lis path ie curd 
out his purpwse of for utyin, 
Cakes Jerusalem witha wall He thie 
Tai ottered to the hierarchy the 
mein by which to cxclude the 
influence of ther naghbours ind tecuntrol 
those ¢ctotes of the population in the aty 
which were in teague with them 
Neho mth woud to have governed ar 
Jermsiica for twelve vous and then to 
five retire Pte the court of Susa | But he 
had badly tarnad bs back when the 
weendency of the orthodox party wis 
wun threatend he wax compalled 
to setun of he was net to abindon the 
tealtsition of the ideal religious state 
Once more he excited all the powe 
which the influcnce of his sect contend 
ow jum in order to exercise compulsion 
on the refiactory and he converte t 
thm by fore to an achnowleds 
ment of the strct demands of thar 
rehyion Fran the family of the high- 
piest was bound to admit that Israel 
endured no attack upon its mytitution 
Ehc Ammonte Tobiah who was relited 
to the hign pmest El ashib was expethd 
from the Temple preemuts anda grandson 
ef the high-pret whe had mane! a 
daughter of Sin ubullt or Sanballt preb- 
ably the prime of Mo wb—not as nually 
assumed Samana— was dmin from 
Jerusalem = strictest orthodoxy rugned. 





Exra receied permsson from 
legalued the ‘experimental 
The new order of things. such as Psi 
and Nehemtah wished to intraday © inte 
the experimental state, reese Paty legal 
roymition by the publication of the 
hook at the Tos. wlact: comprised: Die 
Ansutittions ob Ju dame the puestly coy 
The acount given ot the outwal 
ceremonial which aterded its alemnn 
Pabhostion by Dra as unimpartant ats 
maght be expected: he tells us only ot the 
rajotemgs amd enthusiasm of the people 
hectecotd ef the ditaultes which had 
Veen summounted enables the historia 
to form a cottect idea of the matter 
The hiw was not the work ot Lena and 
Nehemiah, nor did they ase it te be the 
efective law of Judes bb had) tong 
teen the standard round which [udatm 
wa the empite rallied; and as mntreduc- 
tion into Jerusatem siznined 
























The Book only the oblyation of the ideal 
The Law State. restored wilh the 


of Judanm, to otnerve the haw 
wha h it had been founded to tulnt Phe 
teal development of Judaism was not 
pertected on the soil of Pa'esune. Ine 
faw was not the product of a political 
community. but of a relyious bely. and 
It Wa> not the result of a national straggle 
for existence. The spirit of the law atselt, 
whieh had thu- been lous in tore tor 





ste by the publication of the buok of the law whl evrat 19 he 


Be 
see 

BM READING THF ROOK ( 
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may 
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Tucks thionghent ate cuimpie as 
toler thy Fanuhar Uae the sputt which 
Since then tas presaih band has be 
come only mere ing the spirit dich 
Tn fast has ob env Lelown to the pre ent 
day 

Nano and scanty as are the arconnty 
for this ported of the savers ow aity 











Town by the new Jewish pint 
sty UE the pt hate 4 
a tient they ate stall name a daa 





au the enum period of the 
Posten We ean however ie oneal 
ourelses to the lak oo) aitormnation 
Phe tocnerehy which wa bere ce table het 
Piet In no respect a imomentons event 
th Te tasters ot mankind Tt way not 
tyen a ataque phet Heat in thes haste 
eboaiquty Suma constitutions were 
posible even an the sphere et payein 
Telygions as oas shawn tur esuaple by 
the prvsth state uy Ce ty Cuppa 
doc In the Perrin ya trod the deve 
ment of the dvenaahy tare | 
abance Although J ra and Nebennab 
esercsed @ sortot sendin power contened 
on them by Ue court and weer to ome 
Itheugh tren the 






























evtent governats, anid 
bret thee tad bees Cae wih to nphotd 
the roy dl dyruits of Dastd yet power was 


Ktadudly comentrated im the hands al 
pute 
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the high-priest. The Persian court looked 
on quietly at this growth, which threatened 
no danger to the mamtenince of order 
and was fostered by the mtluential body 
of Jews As punishment for an attempt 
ta take {om the Syman in.urrec ton 
against Artaxerses Ochus the Jews had 
to submit to the deportation 7 part of 
their population into Hyrc ania, 
Greve the Kttap Bagoas ts said then 
Priesthood (2 have shown that Pera 
would not tolerate any con 
tumacy  Dissensions, which ate reported 
to have teen rile at this penod in the 
family of the lngh-priest and to have led 
to the murder by the Ingh-priest of his 
awo nother wer certainly connected 
with the hostility of the rival parties, bat 
ate after all of no great import ince, 
When Posia broke up) the Jews are 
sud from the very fist to have secured 
for themselves the favour of Alexander 
wy ot comphance J rom thas point 
enw nd we posts acconmty which ate 
nflwnce! evan more than those of the 
Pasim potod by Joush scl compla 
cones lasius Josephus 6 an untrust 
wathy and fiom his conceit mittating 
athe nity 
The disputes among the Pradowta 
Secek Tgspt fiom Bibytomns Syrian 
was the apple ot discord ut saon Gime 
under Lgyptian mitinence Dung the 
prspeany of Peypt unde: the Ptoenues 
we see fudatsm: alse powerful ml pros 
petous ind ifferdimg welame nsistinee: 
to thy government aa ill matters ob trade 
and of adieu ition 
Judosm unduubtedhy chd not then come 
to the front in Dyypt for the first time 
Tust as ong part of the hicrarchic el patty 
fi been brought by Nebuctadngszar to 
Babyloniy so another had taken re fiage 
ti oTgypt Dimmg a later attempt at 
lnsuriection favemmab an others had {cen 
caine there hy tore Wath the turther 
spread of Judaism ces isaines ant 
neacomets Thad) there as che 
Sedum vie in the cmpare game lm 














Eavet myportance and had played a 
prominent part Tt ts however 
quite plan that the ial stength of 


Tudinsm lay with the ruling power ot the 
toast. thats mn Pesta and Babyloma 
The Last wis now divided and we seo ut 
ome two centres of Tudasm—in Baby. 
TonSyia and in Lyypt) This ns again. 
an indication that) the evohition of 
Judamim did not have Palestine for its 
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scene A Hellenic Judaism now comes 
mto prominence at the court of the 
Ptotemes, which was able rapidiy to 
appropriate the results of the nj enn 
Helentc spmt ingrafte ! on the East, ans 
adreitly adapt them to its own re julre- 
ments It was more through ths trans- 
Jerence of the centre of the power of 
Jalasm from Persia and Babyloma to 
Lgvpt than through pohtical conformity 
tothe rule of the Ptole-ni 4 that the Jewisl 
state fell under the influence of Egyptian 
He"ensm A production of Egyptian 
Judanm 1s the Septuagint Version in 
tended in the first instance for the use of 
those who could no longer read the Holy 
Scupturcs in the original language 
Jowasds the end of the third century 
an the stroge Letween the Selcucida and 
the Pto'anes the former gaine! the 
uppor hind and Judah Iccame subject 
to Synan supremacy — Antiochus TIT was 
recenc} by the Jews with open anms 
Assistanre «sen givenin the \cgeof the 
Tgsptiin giinonin the Akta the otadel 
of Juusattm Antiochus ® said to hive 
shown Jum cif correspondingly ge vcous at 
first and mm particnlu to have 











Aomeehee sinctianed 4 remasion of taxa- 
Secewut tion which wis crtainly cal 


dulite} fo win mons heart, 
since than own compitnots hid aheuly 
proved themahes very active tae 
colle tots in the service of the Prolemes 
But when the powur of Antiochus was 
attarwiads broken by the battle of Mag 
mort mige ie the sretter adv inte 
came fone more to rest im an ahan e 
with Peypt Antiochus im oret to pay 
the war mde nnity was certainly force 1 
to wimg from dis subjects ub that he 
poss ly cogld on the otha hind the 
Intlicnce af the Pgvphan Jews in whose: 
support hopes were now centred must 
five been powertul 

How far the ever rests spirit) of 
cnerpiine hid aheady ventured to crows 
from the lind of the Phatachy to the 
Jat ers powertul protectress on the Tiber 
we do nat know fut we can hardly place 
the Tc gunnings of a Jewish colony in 
ata much later date In short, the 
antinential and wealthy meml ery of the 
Jewish body must now be looked for more 
and more in Egypt and the west rather 
than in the east. winch at thr time under 
the Parthian rule was quite severed from 
enilsation Acotdinglh Judah which 
was thrown upon the suppoit of thre 


WUDAS MACCABAUS THE HERO OF 
The famous rebellion of the Mactabres a4 v 


who heli dhe same futh was tore faaty 
poltey te mele more te the west thin 
tothe cmp ot the Senate now 
Anja eles ats ond 

Hecontormity wath old tradition 1° w4s 
one more the orthe low party that leane t 
foward Paypt Phe Seleucr de atte nspte f 
with the support ot te uments an 
fentsaiem which wee meine bie Hellen 
emote se oute Padahe for them cives 
Pson the Tnather of the high priest 
Onis was tavouted by Anteshas 1 
foe time everything om Jetasdeain 
tellowed the Athenmum mote inl ihe 
theatre amd the palester atte d the 
Josish youth whe were eager to pe that 
Grech models The domestie quittcls of 
the Limily of the hygh priest with the 
Tobiade the chef representatives of 
Pluthellemsm are of ne import nee here 
The accounts de not tal us thew ite 
the fulure ot the phuillc Hens 


Bigalee oro Seleuad party an open 
Helene breach with Antiochus IN wis 


brought about) but Israel 
Tepresente 1 as having been an innocent 
vktim We may see the reason for the 
intervention oF Antiochus in the fact thet 
the orthe lox party realy had the upper 
hand an! way m sympathy with Egypt 
end Rome = When Antiochus im i656, 





a eas a 
HE JEWS ADDRESSING IIS TROOPS 
st the rule of the Selous 
and waged most sccessfully by his son Judas who defeated the Syriane 


nae Ma 
raving ty Gusta 


de wan begin I 
From the 


fermen DE thom the cape btion te Pay pt 
which bid begun tunmptanthy nt dat 








Teen so udtendy antenupte by Ikem 
Te colle d the few stem ten cami 
thes must hive known the rer a wer 
Jerusdem wa store bse he Tours ie 
vostite othe wall tazel te 
Saket tie roan) the nhat aay 
‘Jace mestrebintd pero only 
the rete le een asa | bw 


Tn dandwoe enter ebiy pean ete, 
ai thitceul be pe fledate Daype 

Bur the de teae rencot ecu doin wes 
not cnengh Ante bi kuca pertecthy 
weil that the power of Fido did 
not depend on the ext tene at the 
aty He tech mesure aan tthe 
entire boty ot few am hs domanen 
ml he must have had deeper motive 
fot his avon than bis phiolke lea ne 
He dtd net wah fo estipate the 
Jewiste tehgion 6 Geaditen rye ents, 
Dnt te diygerse the subjert: community: 
which Tad) the seat et its power itt 
the Cems s courts and nat pherctate 
naturally bout teva af union with it 
He tury we not redly due ted ugant 














the Helaew rehynon an Pats unacetstome | 
matmtestitions ant fe wa one ardent 
supporter of Zen Natisehus did not 


attichk the Jewish religen but the Jess, 
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who in bis empire courte } Egypt and had 
in their relyon a bond which kept them 
together It was no accident thet the 
orthodox and the philicilenic parties in 
the Jewrsh hady cullapse t 

Antior hus with hts forible mtervention, 
now met the reustanee which brutal vic- 
len © always provokes when opposed to a 
hiving idea, especially that of 


ae Stubborn Judasm ‘The Books 
Maceabess Of the Maccabers tell us of 


those who seakd ther faith 
with the r blood man, o whom have had 
their dee Is extolle fin verse down to our 
days the more violent’ the measure, 
taken by Antiochus, the more stubborn te 
came the reoastance, which finally found its 
espresston atter the characteristic method 
of Ue country in the form ition of a band 
of men which gtew from small t eginninzs 
mong the mountams into a force that at 
hist contd not be exit suppressed The 
femons re’ ellion of the Macca! ees has deen 
assume} to Le a glenous monument of 
Jewnh hetonm owns to the method of 
description adopte 1 by our authorities 
butat wos nothins extraordinary and has 
sts parallels by the score am the distory of 
Onental as well as of other peoples 
The comse of the rebelhan, acconhng to 
the rccaumt given us by the Furst Book of 
the Macc ibecs was as follows In Medin 
@ place between Jaros wand the ser 
aoprest Mattahis of the family of the 
Hosmoneins reste | the sieknt Hatten 
Ing Mee of the Muieins and grade 
ally colle ted av band which was jammed 
Dy the prous and succes tC Lim holding ats 
own among the mountams | On lus death 
soon alien wands in toot his son Judas 
Maccabi took over the commind and 
deleted the det ichments of Syitan troops 
sent agunst lit Anti hus meanwhile 
Tad state Lon tis Parthian expedition in 
the couse of which he died In the place 
of Phihppus the snte ide { guatehan of hry 
son Antiochus ¥ TD upator 1 ysits usurped. 
semuy oftheempre This 
now seat a latget army 
against: Pudas to help Gorgias 
the commundet ef the troops 
in Philstta, but) fudas was able bya 
sudden attach to defeat it alo im 165 B¢ 
When Pssias hmwdf advanced against 
lum in the same yeu he had no better 
sticcess Judas was now able to reaccups 
the pillaged capital Jetusalem with the: 
exception of the Akti which was held by 
eSynan girrson The Temple and divine 
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worship were rextored, and m the name of 
the true God vengeince could now be 
taken on the “ renegades,” the adherents 
of Syria But we have no particular. of 
then martyrdom 

For two \ears Lysias dewted from 
operations, an | fudas ruled with untimited 
power as the head of the orthodoy party. 

he country as may be easily imagined, 
does not seem to have foun’ this system 
of adm nstration an unmivet blewing. 
Numerous attempts at resstance— whic! 
our accounts naturally term contemptible 
Taidy—werem ide against the dommance of 
the m nority. it 15 clear from the records 
that the country wa» still far from being 
Jewsh, ani that the “hberation" by 
Judas was in fact a despotssm muntained 
hy force of arm, though it champione i 
the cause of nght. 

St was a fortunate occuren ¢ for Judas 
that Antiochus IV died on his expe htion 
m 164 BC, and that Lysias’s attention 
was thus occupie 1 with the arran ¢ nent 
of aflurs Judas proceeded to lay wee to 
the Akra, which had hitherto been a teluge 
for the partisans of Syria The question 
of active interferen e was now 


Prysele® urgent for the gove amen 
Pat vias 1 Seas therelore started with a 


nomimally large army accom- 
pant L by his ward the young hing Anti 
chs Vand marche! against: Je msdem 
irom the south He dete ite} Fudis nthe 
holdned Veh Zachariah capture) J eth 
sma and bevezed fe usalem where the 
temple Jutl hadi een forthe | After along 
leit ince negotiations we eb n which 
Tystas accepted since he washe to tun 
Ins ums against Plilippus whom the 
interval had saned aim to the Gown 
in Sse Fhe contents of the treuty 
ae not Known but since Tystas ordered 
the exccution of Menelaas the candidate 
for the hugh pnesthood who had been pre 
Mowly recognised by him) we mas tarhy 
assume that) the orthodox party had 
offere | guarantees of then loyalty, and 
thet the trostworthiness of Wenelaus had 
een questone 1 

‘Soon after this T ystas and Antiochus \ 
were depose 1 by Demetiius I whe seems 
on the whole to have given the fews in 
Jerusalem a free hand He had every 
tenon to avoid a breach with Rome 
however even then the power of the 
ubiquitous fudanm was making steel telt 
Hn appointment of Alermus ot the tanuly 
of the ngh-pnests, ay‘ Ethn uch, ' proves 





BURIAL OF JONATHAN maccesaus A HERO OF THE MACCABAIAN REBELLION 
At the doath of Jodas Maccabras bus brother Jonathan held oot the Sy and eventually auccreded 
i aduog the Hatmovean dyaeny’ which lasted is Jecunaiets froun 8 From an rograving by Gustave Dot , 
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that the power of Judas had, as a matter 
sf fact, been restricted by Lysias Alcimus, 
ushered in by an army under Bacchides, 
a8 accepted without resistance , since, 
howeser, he way 3 representative of the 
svrian Hollenst« party, it would have 
been stringe indeed af he had not very 
soon aroused the dissatisfacticn of the 
yrthodox Naturally, according to the 
ersion an our account, Alcumns was the 
peace-breaker but we mix perhaps find 
a cause for the revolt among the Macca- 
baans also, who, on his appointment had 
certainly been forced to Kone Jousakm 
So soon therefore is the Syrian army hid 
withdrawn the orthadox party revolted, 
and Aleimus had once more to fly He 
was brought back by an army under 
Nicanor and the two were received with 
acclimation om fetusalem The Macca- 
Heins however defewte 1} Nicanoe at 
Adisioin the vamis of Peth Hoon im 
wr Re The countiy was forced once 
more tose: ognise in Judas the It! erator 
mh Bacclndes him cf with an army 
teputed to hive been vary 
Jatge advanced against him 
nl totally dete ited Judes 
woe whole following 
amounted only to Soo men 
Me may esamite trom this 
Tus aelitve impoitin e te 
the nition Alte cgallant 
te istanee near Pisa, Juchas is 
lamas wis stun the * 
Hasmon cans tli s lest then warhke leader, 
who hid contdenee both im lumsel! and 
his righteous ¢ use 
The Sutin party Was once more guit 
of the hlewingstanterred by the erthodos, 
and Alamus was reatstuted m Jerusalem 
No sort of restrictions we e¢ placed on the 
ese cise of rehu Bacctides restored 
order an the country and cle wed it of the 
unsettled bands of Maccab cans A part of 
them still held out under the lerdershyy 
of Jonathan a younger brother ot Judas 
ind lived as nomads in the desert of 
Thehow. To these cicumstance— namely, 
the stingele tetween the re 
higions zealots and the truitless 
en CHOrtS OF an enlightened pats 
to Heltent ¢ the Jews— the most 
remarkable book which the biblical canon 
his accepted, Ecclesuasies owes sts ongin. 
The work gives expreston to the pes- 
simem of a well mein man who wlule 
holdine the post of tuler was ansious 
to gtnde hy people anght, but at the end 
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COINS OF SIMON MACCABAUS. 
‘Simon Maccabsus 


sn despanr lets his hands fall feebly by his 
aide The suggestion 15 forced upon us 
that Alcimus the Ingh-pnest was himself 
the author, and that the hook may have 
been pubhshed after lus death, with some 
additions in the same spint = Owing to sts 
reception into the canon which 
aye weet could not have beea refused to 
H ghar ast the work of a high-priest. it 
was afterwards furmshed with 
gqeahtying Teyoinders mm the spirit of 
vout orthodoxy 
Alamus died in 159 BC. When Bac- 
soon afterwards withdrew, the 
Maccabeans once more caused trouble 
A message was therefore vent from Jeru- 
salem to Bacchides imploring help © But 
since a sudden attach on the castle of 
Jonathan failei, Bacchides concluded 
peue with him and acknowledge t him ay 
lugh priest Jonathan was probably no 
I mgcr ae logfor the faith and themnte ests 
of Leyptiun and internation Judaism 
but he tought tor the establishment of a 
Hasmonctin dynasty To attam this cad, 
he ceased tobe a Jew” 
and made bis peace with the 
Selcucida Jonathan in the 
war between Demettius 1 
and Alexander Balas and 
under Demetrius I] trom145, 
torz8ne hidhnown and 
finill  notwrthst inding Ins 
action agunst the Syrian 
party obtaine Lachnovwle dg 
ment trom Demetrius TE He thea joine | 
cawe with Tryphon He at last went te 
the kength of setting wide the influen ¢ 
of the Syrian party with the he'p of Is 
oithados followers and scems to have hid 
the sanction of the court m dome so | 4+ 
kast the influenceof Judarmover bry phon 
seems to have cease} and the litter 
advanced with an army mto Pate stine 
Jonathan now presente | himvelt at) Akko 
to render an account of his actions and 
Mas aitestet 
In hy pace Simon Maccabeus 
over the management of atta = When 
‘Unsvphon attemptet to imterfe e the 
former Was shiltul enough to frustrate all 
the designs of the Greek army including 
an attempt to reheve the Akra and le 
contuvel to tee the land irom By 
means of giving the required hostages in 
tLe shape of his brothe:’s sons he at the 
same time got nd of anv nyals to him-e't 
When the syrans had left the country, 
and the walls of Jerusalem had been rebuilt 


struck money ia 
yg it from. bis 
‘aa the year 


took 


‘THE JEWS AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 


he could securely regard himself as prince 
of Judah. With him the prinedom of 
the hierarchy of Judah—that 1. the hich- 
pristhood—wa~ transterred to the Has- 
Monaans Simon struck money in hi 
own name. and dated at after his 
accession the vear 1142 eo) 
Rega of = The Syran party was thus 
See overthrown “and orthodox 
could teneht the people m its 

ewn way The recotds speak only at 
tranquillit, and happiness im the land 

Simeon was murdere! mo 133 Be by 
bis sun in law, who aspired to power but 
be son John Hyrcanus, succee de} im 
sw uung Jerusalem and the cawn ter 
Qemscit Phe rapidly advancing downt tll 
of the Sefoucid empire was favourable tor 
Jum for he could thus assert his indepen 
een When he had successtully con 
chide Tan alhance with the Romins | 
procee Te} to demonstrate the splendenc 
of the new realm and te tealve the 
atet of Liv religion namely the restore 
toa af the hingiem ot David Thy 
fomparativey small territory was enlarge | 
hy a successiul subyugat on of Sichem of 
Sumina thanks to Rom inimtes vention 
and of Edom 

Hyrcants was succee led by ha son 
Judas Anstobulis who se ure | his author 
ty according to Ouental custom by dic 
minder of his relations He died after one 
year His widow Salome by muriuge pro 
cure The sovereignty for his eldest brother 
who had Even kept an captrity by hom 
Jannaus (Jonathin) Alexander who held 
the power hom tog to 75 BC The fatte 
first secured his position by the removal 
of one of bis two brothers and procee fet 
to complete the conquest of Palestine 
As Le was Festeging Akko he was hindere t 
m the further prose ution of his plans hy 
the intervention of Egypt and he was 
save T from the direr consequences of lus 
ambition only by the efforts of the Jewish 
influence with) Cleopatia mother of 
Ptolemy Lathurus moos © He thencon- 
quere } Raphia and Gaza and -¢ uted to 
lum-elf the countrys east of Jus 























Revolt i 
of the dan But Jannaus here cane 
Pharisees "0 Collision with an cnemy 


Stronger than himself the 
North Arabian empire of the Nabataans 
an the was deieate 1 by their hing Obo la 
in Gilead When he returned to Jeru>alem 
without an army an insurrection broke 
out Aming the orthodox party the Phirs 
sees which, after many ¢hange~ ot fortune 


u ” 


emée fain the wanton of Demetous bie 
chou whe hal ten caledan by the 
insurgents ovet Lansuim se But 
the indetatuaite Hosmeacin was alte 
te colle ta new tone atoind tamoan the 
mountams and alter the withdrawal ot 
Demetans to tescoupy Jerasdem Te 
wredket hs vengeance thete as only 
Ouentals can an the canes ot patty 
stugves in 87 Re After Jaumeus hil 
thus tumly ie established Is pow he 











tenewed the war with the Nabi 
hing Qbada but ay the Lith had 
n Hane won for himselt Coole syire 








Ture was wotste Damd wis tourer tte 
mike peme He den strengthened his 
pawer ance more an the teniteny en bat 
Veet and tha tise un an tape non 
He dike fas tithe tad exten tt dhe 
Jewish domimon altheu te le did net 
Bun possession of the whole of Palestine 
The mip of Ua country adapte Lor 
Petty states oresente Paven under tant 
Very Chequere cappearaner 

danni days tele bon the suppe t 
at the new powertal party al sadditec 
whieh toe Pte harm: in sone 




















i the umendurable hon sot 
wae Judaism with the denim) ot 
ry a onfaay hte Ths bk boiman 


sib'y te rela) singpeathy wath 
Pthe Te Meame cattiie while 
dominite boven the Pat Phe hen et 
the Hasmomeins which had) tein ty 
emcee} the war on Tehalt et rehome 
Ch became a pnely Orental dyn 
which adapted self to the re paces 
ob religion only sa tet is was ne + vote 
Serve its pin poe Now the state bat 
only been founda | to realise this wey 
Lota tcatety in tie sense of the 

few Sand notin onder te cil inte cvist 
cone a hinsdom oon the model of 
many others with a ews relygen 
So lang as the state exami dat wos con 
stanth, brought back to the path which at 
wehel te desert until smel attempts 
were brought to an ond by bits and 
Hadrian 

On the deh of Jinnan a reaction 
followed Has wilt Salon MMe sande 
took over the government which had boon 
nominally conferse don her by fannaus on 
his deathbed Her son, Hyrcanian I 
feeble characte, who was complet 
under her control was appa nted high: 
priest, while his capable brothas, Atisios 
bulus was pase Lover “This state of things 
laste 1 for mine years, from 7% to Oy #O. 
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Meanwhile, the Pharisees governed after 
their own heart and laid no restraint upon 


themselves 
Ther ountry, however, could not possibly 
tolerate the Pharisaic rule for Jong, and 


Anstobulus gaine 1 more and 

Rete of the MAC Adhereals After thedeath 

Pharitee «it Salawe there could be no 

mott dowht to whem the hing- 

dom belonged The Pharisees bad no sart of 

following mm the country The vattempte | 
yt 


Tatolerabi 


a tesstance and Tel any with the 
mercenity nny, against Aristebulus But 
at fer io where the battle was fought, 
then troops went ova to Aristebulus, and 
he was able without great difficulty to 
occupy fermalem — He was acknowledge 1 
as high priest ant king and Hyscanus 
retire Linty private hte 

Jranquillty, however did not last long 
Jannaus had appointed ay governor im 
Idumaa a native convat to Judasm 
Anupater the father of Head ‘Ths min 
Tum cit cast longing eyes on the throne of 
Judah He followed a policy of his own. 
ndoondaced Hareth $1 king of the 
Nabataans, (o make an expe tiven im 
O5 ne ag inst Austabulus whe defende 1 
Iumself in the empl [he protracted 


siege was ended by Romain intervention, 
er 

t 

' 

‘ 





The Arabians were forced to withdraw from 
Jerusalem, and Anstobulus momentary, 
tnumphed over H us, although the 
latter had part of the country on his side 
When, then, m 63 8¢, Pompey came mn 
person to Palestine after many presarica- 
trons on both sides he finally decided 
agamst Aristobulus The fatter was taken 
prisoner. hiv adherents thiew themeelye. 
into the Temple and gallantly defended 
themselhc. against the ondaught of the 
Komany until they finally succumbe J, 
and the Temple was taken by storm 
This brought the ruk ot the Hasmonaans 
to anend, and Juda became a comport nt 
part of the province of Synia Pompry 
grantei the Jews bherty of rehgion and 
contirmed Hytcanns m his office of Ingh- 
priest [he orthodox party loudly sang 
the praves of the grat Komin they 
preterred that Juda should be tributary 
tathe: than now Pharsai The new 
province and with at) Judea, 
recived tow pro consul, until 
the overthiow of Pompey mide 
Gasuomasta on the Rast and 
GCasu allowed the Jews religious 


West 
Tiberty and appomte das procutator Ante 
pater the Idum cin who was clever enough: 
tomtke hnasel! ndispensabh 





A RBCONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE OF HEROD IN JERUSALEM 
of the Jews pr -atty wereaned throghont the empire, and aithough Herod 
Tuldig'the Feng Ss evar snsscaad wo winning bs miyerts cflectica, 


Under the Romans the religious usnence 
Sia Renae Lang of Jodo, opame mock 
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WESTERN 


f ASA TO 
THE TIME OF 
MAHOMET 


THE ROMAN 


FTER the final campaign of Pompey, 
Western Asta lost its political inde- 
qendence. — Nevertheless, the part it 
played an history during the first wy 
centuries of the Christian era was not 
insigmibcant. 

The chief of the Roman possessions in 
Western Asia, Asia Minor and Sytia, were 
tetaned by Rome throughout their whole 
eatent until the Arabian couquest, and te 
them were added, duuing favourable time, 
portions of Mesopotanua, Armenia and 
the South Caucayan districts Asia Minot 
was the most tranquil, the best protected, 
ant the most uniformly organised of the 
Roman Asiatic provinces. Searvely a trace 
cemumed of pobtical independance. but 
am many of the country distinct. anid 
towns a certain form of self-government, 
such ay the Romany were im the habit ot 
allowing to then dependences sullesisted., 
‘The larger of the setthements im the penn: 
sula were. a are of ell mW onigin, 

Thickly distributed along the 
one ix Western coast and in the ver 
‘Kile Minor Valleys. more sparsely on the 

ated plateaus and among 
the mountains of the interior they for ned 
the centres of the Greek influence which 
hud pencttated into the penmsula during an 
cathe period, encouraged by the Attalidae, 
amd in later times had heen allowed to 
continue undisturbed by the Romans 

When Rome first took possession of the 
peniteula, entire provinces ealubited h urdly. 
a trace of Greeb influence . others, such as 
Lyeia and Pamphyha, had developed an 
independent civilisation on a Hellenic 
fonadation. In the very centre of the land. 
were settled a Celtic people, the Galatians, 
who had preserved both their language 
and ther martial spit, and during the 
times of the emperors furnished the 
myority of the recruits from Asia Minor. 
Kut gradually these local uharites 
gtew less and less apparent, the Lang. 
and civilisation of the Greeks, sightly 
Latinwed. it 1s true, became diffused over 
the entire peninsula; and, finally, even 
Tustic Cappadocia sent to Athens its bands 
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of students, whose inde diilect must 
indeed, have caused the cultured pro 
tessors to wong thea hands in dispar 
few politically trdependent pte 
Sances and saall states hat lod survived 
the period of Roman von yt as wal 
as a nambet of unin 
poocypalities whit had enc 
Halong to the cape of 
Mithtadites and were athowed 
@ provisional ¢vistene the Rots 
drappeared dung the fast: pad at the 
perons Phy kins tom of the Gal ita 
was thanston ue Linto a Roman dept tines 
aocady as as ine Shortly atten hts acces 
sion 17 0b Fiberius put an ond te the 
ark pendence ot Cappadocia Che tenitory 
of the Fycian league of cites wa anne 
in the year 4g a. and the provuines of 
Pontus were added to the Reman Finpie 
WNGZ VD Cie wrtlest, feast cavalined dhs 
frets of Roman Ava Minor were the 
Tauris provinces, Isami and Cilia ue 
Cihoais were practically aneonquerabke: 
se tome as they remained in them native 
surroundings The thickly wo ele moun 
tains that sloped down ty th ser aot 
became the fasounte taunt af the aise 
Salsted sprats. and cuimiaab ef the Ror i 
Empite, who together with the nit 
inhabitants of the canst, soo ve theme 
selves up to piracy. which fecaim an 
time ther halntual occupation. Nether 
the repablie nor the emypare was able to pat 
a stop te the deeds of robbery by sca and. 
Dy and, or to subdue the inhabitants of 
the mountain, among whom sevcral tatas 
of the Prudians are abo to be reckoned 
But in Asia Minor alse, with the gradual 
opening up of the country, custams bec ane 
ri ess tude, and) the mountan 
of the dwellers were compelled to cease 
then warfare, althongh even a 
Teeres short jeriod of political dive 
organnation was sufhrient te cause thom 
all te return to the o'd manne of Ife. 
In fact, the Ghaans and Isaurians con- 
stantly made their appearance as robbers 
and pirates, until the sturdiest of the wild 
rabble attamed the honour of forming the 
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bodyguard of the Eastern Roman Em- 
peror ;_ and finally two of them, Zeno and 
Jao LIL, succeeded to the imperial dignity 
itself 

The remainder of Asia Mmor became 
under the Roman emperors a fou 
land with a dense and highly civilised 
population. The province was govemed 
by the Senate, and was divided 





Asis ante four districts of wluch only 
Pieeraaes 182 Ania Minor proper and 
Pontus togethor wath Bithynie 

wer situated on the mainland — Gyprs 


and Crete to which Cyrene im Afiaca was 
adder, were accounted parts of the penin- 
sala tor purpes.s of adminstiition In 
iter times this division was frequently 
altered and dong the pe rtod of Byzan- 
tine rule owing to the constant dance of 
Iivasion (he province was scpatated into 
agreat number of distiacts and governed 
acconng to miltarny law | The mioads 
of host nitions Legian at the time 
ofthe Persian war In the year boq 4p 
the Lramans tise appeared m Cappadoc ta 
and dutine te ‘ek i decade they 
marched through the pemmsula several 
times, final threatenme Constantinople 
ttiself The invasion of the Persians was 
onty the fistof many blows dealt to the 
civilisation of Ast Minot 
Tin condition of Sy was totally 
chtferent from that at Aste Miner Only 
the caster boundary of the Litter was a 
fronts ot the Romain Pmpie and was 
morcaver protected by the buffer states 
Armenta and Thera Syria, on the other 
hind was drrecih utacent not onl to 
that portion of Mesopot unm fer the 
Boscssion ot whieh continial wat was 
bong waged be tween Romans and Postar 
but tho to the boundless Arabian dort 
aver whose anche Bedouin tubes a 
periment goverment Was never to be 
established by the Romans Lhe province 
tteell however Was exce phan ally favoured 
be ots mada and pobtral pecubantys 
Syria then, as today it was a hu 
°. bom of refuge fer an immense 
pen to 
fection HUbEL at” different — peapls 
and adherents at sanpus ceeds 
Two at the most remathable states 
known to hrstory, the Phaeniian league of 
abes which oupwd 2 narrow strip of 
Mednetranean coast and the kingdom of 
the Israelites in the mountains ot Pale- 
































tine arome diunmg an eath pened on 
“syrian so The prosperity ef both had 
faded when syn heame 2 Roman 
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Province , m fact, Phoenician freedom. if 
not Pheemeian civilsation, so far as 
commerce and industry were concerned, 
had fong ceased toeant There were stilt 
flournshing settlements scattered along 
the coast, and commerce was actively 
caren don, but thecivilsationof Ph cnicta 
was that of the Greeks. Hellennsm had 
«panded in all dhrections from the city ot 
Antioch as a centie during the period of 
the schucda and as for the northern 
districts of Syria, however undisturbed 
the nitive populition had boon allowed 
to remain and however hitt'e anfloenced 
My Grekvolare they formed at the time 
of the Roman. practically a Greek pro- 
sine Jt as true that the mfusion of 
Onental Invnry and citemmacy was of 
the greatest injnry to the Greek spit. 
and Antioch as a aty of sensuality and 
pleasute stood im sharp contrast to. 
Alevandia which had) developed under 
the anfinenee at the Greeks on 7 gvptian 
sol The statthss inhabitants of the 
vin me Gopols contibuted bode enough: 
fo the development of morals but tor 
all that Svat long remained the contre 
of the Jostan Roman kmmrn Ay a 
fiyeia the tesa of the dommion ot the 
Centre of eacde and the shy - 
the East Went recess of Halle nsation 
Nowthern Syua tell inte the 
hands of the Romans as a tolerably wells 
oganscd provinces whieh even during 
lave patients devdope Tino very mathed 
chanactenstics and of wtodh (he admin 
striten presented ne great difhiulty 
Southern Syria oon the other hand, 
consisted of a mubtirude of small mutually 
antagonistic states Phere wore same 
more oer less mec pendent: pancpaltes mn 
Tebanon which fad ever been a dand of 
Jnompe for the dispersed and conquered 
tas On the verdes af the desert lay 
the kingdom of dhe Nabatcans and Arab 
tntks wor constantly appearing on the 
Steppes andodeng the Vasopotaman 
Gente 
The greatest contusion at afl however 
was to be found in Palestine At tit 
the Romans found 1 to thar own wintest 
to mena the mumber of minor states 
im oder to asorn the mh of united 
resistance Many thitgent aces and 
Parts Were Clamouiing fort ettlement of 
ther politcal. natwnal und relyiou~ 
clam | The Jewsh ecclsiasticl state 
of [erusaiem, constanth sting for 
freedom, and yet not strong cnough to 











tements were centres of Grech culture but a 
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maintain the independence it so greatly 
desired, could an be treated s as a hel) fe 
minor province Indeed, in ing witht 
Israelites of Palestine the Romans had to 
reckon with the entre Jewssh people, 
already widely diffused throughout the 
empire and m many districts dangerously 
ShLnerols. who could not have regarded 
2 a violation of their ancrent 
tee Tactuary as other than an at 
7 tach on thar very exastencc 
Moreover, the religious mflu- 
ence of the Jews was increasing, for the 
unsettled state of rehgions thought led 
Tumerous proselytes to jom their ranks 
Jt even appeared for a time as 1f Judanm 
would succeed in overthrowing the belief 
m the deities of the Grecks dhe me of 
Chnstiamty, however, turned this phase 
of development into another channel 
In spite of all the caution excrened by 
the Romans in their adminstration of 
tulestine, the antagonism between the 
slums of political Ife and the vigid aitual 
of the priesthood remained a constant 
source of complication In the yar 
47 6¢ Juhus Casar appointed Antipater 
the Idumaan procutitor and successor 
af the Maccabees, and he could scarcely 
have made a better chowe — Nevarthaless 
the numerous champions of the Jewsh 
natronal srt were not im the least satis 
ted, and after the invasion of the 
Parthians, during wich the new dynasty 
was temporanly compiled to take fhght 
Herod, the son and heir of Antipater, was 
obhged to resort to force mm order ta subdue 
Ins rebellious subjects Haod  pased 
though the period of the great struggle 
between Casar Augustus and Marcus 
Antonius with singular good fortune , but 
he was unable to win the affection of the 
jewish people The ruthless manner in 
which he put to death the members of Ins 
own family myured him, however far loss 
m the eves of his subjects than las 
foreign ongin and leanmg to Helleanm 
After the duath of Herod, in 














Divi 
.. the year 4 4D, bry kinedom 
Minsaee which had been considerably 


enlarged by the annexation at 
mmor princaapahttes, thanks to the benevo- 
lence of Caesar Augustis was divided 
In tween his three sons Galilee and Potaa 
tell to the share of Hetod Anupas the t- 
gion south of Damascus to Piiuhppes and 
Judaa, Samana, and Idumaa to Archelaus 
The (wo northem kingdoms continued in 
existence for many years, they were 
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united imto one state by Agnppa II, 
a great-grandson of Herod, and remained 
intact until the tyme of Trajan In the 
south, however, msurrections soon broke 
cut among the Jews Archelaus proved 
incapable of government, and it was not 
jong before Cassar Augustus found it 
necessary to transform Palestine inte a 
Roman province with Casarea as its capital. 
It 1s obvious that thr time also the 
Romans desired to spare the feelings of 
the Jows as much as powble. but a trac 
reconciliation with the subjects of the 
Jewrsh ceclesiastical state, whose deman 1s 
increased rather than dimimshed with 
the growing hopekssness of their cause 
was impossible Christianity provided a 
means for «scape from the bigotry that 
must finally have led to destruct or, 
although xt received but httle support 
from the true fews, among whom the 
National sprit Was at first stronaly at 
work In gencral, the Christian sehen 
cannot be satd to hase played otha then 
4 subordinate part in the political history 
of Palestine 
The hosuhty betwecn the Roman om 
yxrors and the Jews of Pak stim gradually 
First me cand Ph Jews lie bl 
emigrated to valiouy patts of 
Aati-Bemte the Umpire alo saucined it 
htth sympathy as was proved 
by the ternble nots that broke out in Ake \- 
andna dunng the ragn of Cahgula—the 
first mamfstation of anttSemitism in 
the Roman world It was unfortunate 
that the imperial government had not 
from the very first taken such precantions 
as would have rendired a rebulhon in 
Palestine an imposubihty, ansttad of 
mung with a firm hand, it Guchssiv 
allowed events to take thar own course 
Bands of rebels were in constant activity 
as eatly as the year 43 AD, Roman 
solders and ofhaals wete murdered more 
and more frequently). and a spint of 
sullen hostihty giadually sproad over the 
entire provmce In the yeat 66 AD an 
msunection broky out im Ceara, 
another soon followed in Jeruzalem, wher 
tughtful scents of camage took place, and 
soon the whole of Judxa was m a state of 
aivit war Vespastan the impcrual legate, 
conquered the land amw im a diftcult 
campaign which lasted for several years 
the confusion that reigned in the Roman 
Empue until Vespasian hima avended 
the thione in 69 4D Was of great assist 
ance to the Jews although a tal vn tory 
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of the Hebrews was out of the 
owmng to ther fanaticism and 
unity. In the year 70 up., Titus, son of 
Vespasian, entered Jerusilem, destroyed 
the Temple, and put an end to all hopes 
of ewnsh independence. 
erusakm Jay m runs until the tome 
o Hadnan The Jews of Pakstne had 
but little shaie sn the great re- 
Tee Last bethon which broke oot dunng 
the Jews the 1egn of Trajan. and its 
a sigmficant fact that the last 
great insurrection of the Jews in the 
Holy Land came about owmg to the 
wellmeant design of Hadrian to establish 
4 new erty on the rums of Jerusalem. At 
that time the Jews arose i final despairing 
tevolt under the leadersinp of Eleazar the 
prtest and the bandit Bar-Kokhba, with 
the result that their country way com- 
pletely devastated and lost even it» name 
ot Juda, henceforth being known as 
Sytta Palesting 
4 giuet neyhbour, and sn Jater tunes a 
aipendency of the Roman Empire, was 
the kingdom of the Nabatzans, whah 
diving its penod of widest expansion 
cinbraced the greater part of the region 
north of the Red Sea and cast of the 
tiser Jordan, at one time even including 
Damascus ‘The onginal Nabataan People 
nal bprobalulity were descended a 
wuxture of Arabian and Hamitic, or, at 
Last, Syrmn elements A part of their 
hingdlum lay on the north-eastern coast ot 
the Red Sea, and was at the same tune a 
natural junction of many caravan roads. 
the Nabateans had thus fiom the carhest 
tunes devoted themselves to commerce 
thereby acquning a culture that rendered 
them far more capable of developing a per- 
nent state than the Bedoumns of the 
Waghbourng steppes, for all their love of 
jicedom and courage in battle. The capital 
ot the kingdom of the Nabatwans and the 
tesidenve of the sovereymns way Petia, 
situated on the rocky plateau that ly 
Pa between the Dead Sea and the 
ef Gulf i are Bone sub- 
mitt to Casar Augustus. 
Manatee, and m spite of varrouy small 
misunderstandings remained undisturbed 
unal the tume of Trajan. when. together 
with the bulk of the mmut Syrun states. 
it was transformed into a Roman province. 
In the yeat 200 A.D. Damavus was 
aanexed to Syna. and the remainder of 
the kingdom, henceforth known as the 
“ Province of Arabia.” was phued under 
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Roman mile—by no means to its dis- 
advantage, as the rams of its once founsh- 
sng cities testify. Roman Nabatza m- 
cluded only a portion of the northern 
border of the Arabian desert, and was 
environed by a number of semi-mdepen- 
dent Bedouin states, of which the influence 
and extent greatly increased when the 
power of the empire began to weaken. 

Remarkable for sudden changes of 
fortune was Palmyra, a kingdom of the 
Synan-Aralman borderland. In early 
times before the occupation of Syria by 
the Romans. a flourrshing community 
arese im an oasis of the great Svrian 
chsert that bad long served ay a con- 
vemtent halting place for caravans travel- 
ling between Pheenicia and the midd’e 
Euphrats Lhe city was made a depen- 
dency of the Roman Empire during the 
first period of the emperor > buat awn 
to its important frontier situation betwer 2 
Parthian and Roman termitory, it retame «1 
a certain amount of freedom, and at the 
same time Incame possessed of consid t- 
able power. The necesuty of ecting 
the caravan rote Ied ot formation * 

a well-organ: army, ant 
Gromit of constant feuds with the Bul- 
of Patayes OU, which, as a ruic, term- 
nated in the victory of th. 

Palmyrans, resulted in contmual accessions 
of territory, 0 that Palmyra finally em- 
braced the greater part of the region 
between the Euphrates and the Synan 
bordet 

‘The language of thy Palmyrans was not 
the Arabic of the Bedouins, but the Synan 
ot the agricultural and town-dwelling 
classes Originally the city may have ben 
organned as a republic, but the Romans, 
who were accustomed to choose a ruler 
from among the native inhabitants of 
their provinces, created a monarchical 
form of government that finally became 
hereditary. No small amount of power 
lay m the hands of a Palmyran sovereign, 
who posssed a well-trained army of 
veterans who had taken part im numecrouy 
struggtes with Arab tribes, and the hoarded 
wealth of a strongly fortified crty—~a caty. 
moreover, that was m addition protected 
by the devert. Thus tt ss not surprising that 
before many years passed an ambitious 
ruler came to the throne, who resohed 
to take part im the buider vary betwen 
Rome and Penta. to seve the balance of 
power, and to estabbsh a new empire at the 
pense of both the contemdbng partes 
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The opportumty for such an under- 
taking was never more favourable than 
during the reign of the Sassantan 
Shapur T. The Roman emperor Valerian 
was a prvoner in the hands of his enemies, 
Antioch had been captured, and the whole 
of Syria, with the exception of a few 
unimportant strongholds, lay open to the 
Persians, who, eager for plunder, 


Petmyre marched about hither and 
es —- thither in disorganined com- 


panies. As soon as Shapurbegan 
fo withdraw his forces, the Palmyran 
cavalry salhed forth, dispersed whole divi- 
sions of the scattered Persian army, and 
returned to their desert city with untold 
spoils, Odenathuy, king of Palmyra, 
made the most of the prestige won by thi 
daring stroke by immediately espousing 
the canse of Galhenus, son of Valerian, 
whese opponents in the struggle for the 
succession had gamed the upper hand in 
the cast. As a result, when Galhenus 
finally trmmphed over hs enemies and 
ascended the throne, Odenathus was 
rewarded with the ttle of Augustus, und 
became practically supreine in Sytia. He 
soun restored affairs to order, strengthened 
lis troops by the addition of the remains 
of the Roman legions, and marc hed against 
the Periany "Alter clearmg Roman 
Mesopotanua al the enemy, and rasing 
the stege of Edessa, he appeared twice 
Defore the walls of Ctetphon, 

On the death of Odenathus, his wife 
Zenoah, o1 Bat Zabbar. seved the teins 
of government inthe name of het son, 
who was not yet ge. Het energy w. 
quite equal to that of her husband, b 
she was licking an the diplomatu ski 
which had enabled the Latter to preserve 
at least the appearance of heing a vassal 
of Rome, and thus successfully to maim- 
tain his dittcult: posit As © Regent 

" she lad chum to both Asia 
and Egypt, invaded the valley of the Nile, 
and advanced into Asta Minor sufhcent 
cause fora declaration of wat 














pon on the part of Aurelian, the 
Lagire CW EMpcTOr, who realised that 


unless a decisive step were 
taken st would not be long before the last 
tiace af Roman power would disappear 
in the East. Egypt was reoccupred by the 
Romans m the year 270 A.D., after a 
severe struggle; and in the next year 
Aurehun himself appeared in Syna at 
the head of a powertul army. The forces 
ot Zmobia were defeated at Antioch and 
8b 





at Emesa: fut Palmyra. difficult to 
approach and still more difficult to be- 
stege, still remained m her hands. How- 
ever, when Aurelian made it clear that br 
intended to march on the capital, she lost 
courage ; under cover of night she fled to- 
wards the Euphrates m order toescape into 
Persian territory. It may have been thay 
she also hoped to relieve the city with the 
aid of a Persian army; but she was 
immediately pursued and taken prisoner 
by Roman cavalry, Thercupon Pa myte 
opened its gates to the Romans. and the 
empire of jobia fell. A riot of the 
citizens in the year 273 A.D. ended with 
the complete destruction of the city. 
which never agam arose from its ruins. 
Like a mirage of the desert, this strange 
empire suddenly arove on the easter 
horizon of the Roman world, and a» 
suddenly disappeared. 

in Armenia, the rugged mountainous 
country fiom which the Euphrates and 
‘Tigris fow down inte the Mesopotamsan 
plan, a warlke. freedom-loving people 
hac developed from a mixture of ancient 
Caucasian an‘) Iranian elements. The 
onginal Armenian race must 


Leryn have been very heterog: neous. 
wemeei® The preven of num rous 


small feudal demesnes and. 
strongholds scattered over a land of ravines 
and forests caused their country to be from. 
the carlest tunes a theatre of private wat- 
fare an ta home for sobbers an 1 fugitives 
of all nationalities. As time passed, thr 
mfuence of Irantan culture and religion 
smoothed over the roughness of the native 
population. The example of the Persian 
emperor fired the amtation of Armenian 
rulers, and at the same time aroused 
the national spint to the development 
of unexpected power. 

For a tame it appeared as if the Arme- 
mans were destined to become the most 
lepresentative of all the Iraman peoples. 
Under the rule of Tigranes the Armeman 
empire expan ted with surprising rapidity, 
and power. Hut the mutual jealousy of 
the vanous sovereigns of Western Asia 
bore bitter fruit. Tigranes did not make 
the shghtest attempt to assist his great 
western neighbour. Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, m lu» hopeless struggle with 
Rome ; and with the same composure the 
Parthian emperors rejoiced when Tigranes, 
cast down from hiv high estate. knelt 
before Pompey and placed his crown in 
the hands of the Roman consul. 


THE CAPTURE OF ZFNOBIA QUFFN OF 


PALMYRA BY THE ROMANS 


Atter the death of Odeaathue bis wile Zenobia reigued She did not mamntain the fiction of vassalagr te Rome 





vnd the emperoc Aurelas marched om her «ap 


After the overthiow of Thane there 
was ne danger any hope of Vineniun 

premeey Several trime  Vrncara wis 
eparied inte a westarn ind im cistern, 
Trove temponanly scaly etic days 
erthe sdenerde and agua dunn. clita 

not when the Pista Romon } inj ate 
en the Parstans agreed eto the dist ton 
of thar spheres of milience Moreover 
Hh country wis usually a patch work of 
ttaminions et miner punec whe s Idem 
cfd to iccapt fonaga ad iain t that 
Nn SOV gH 

Teas setrecly worth while te give at 
ttitkd account of aH the varying 
yluses of the was between Rome ind 
Partha: or to emumenits Ue con tint 
hanges that took phic in thy dominion 
et the Romans and Puthiins in Armenir 
ft es howeser omportant te remember 
that throughout ths troubled perodd 
wm spite of all confusion that reymned on 
Poltical affars the Armentin conscious 
me~ of nationahty constantls incre ised 
mc finally producd =a sparitualls 
indpondent people and that thi 
opk, by devdopms 1 purcly Arme 
main ciilsanion, ulumately succeeded 





1 frum which ate fed hot was ¢aptised by bie caval 5 


wn delowtmy the attompt of the fritan 





te acqune 4 pasion of intel tuk 
Supreme y 
Abe dee ts ofthe rwenkd powe  Payely 


brouslit about hy ther own fete av ady 
Prcp need tle was forthe ads anes oft fit 
The potossotebsinteya ition wha bomeel 
the pened betwean the doa of the Mey 
RO wid the cade tof ie 
Anite congue ts teudered the teh ot 
We Wotan Sn jena evs thon at 
woultooth rwie have been Tut it doc 











nota Meth exphun then nece Lie 
empire founded by othe Atib after 
the desth of Mahomet wa the iesnlt of 





aninfas chow Hood brought by the 
nomid who once more wee pte ny 
forwar trom the Aritien jem ula aml 
wee beaming te flood ind oserwhelin 
the eae dihly cae d bat deriving 
dacesot We term Aste Sgr oat the as 
pion beb not ten wanting im the 
piesions period ax we shall co when we 
tamnacter to Arebra seid ain order tot ae 
In greater detad the Cuber perods ot het 
hustory, and te define the event) which 
preeded and cd up to the satory of 
Taian. 
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THE EMPIRE OF PARTHIA 


Sa result of the wars of Al cander the 
Great the Peruana nation was suddenly 
cast down from its position of supremacy, 
and placed under Grek rah The dom 
non of the Sdeucda also rested upon 
Grok foundation and found its most 
powerful support in the Hellensed cttics 
of Syroand Misepotamie within Persia 
Strangely cnot the cralsation of the 
Grecks took firma root im the castern 
mountain disticts and in Bactna than im 
the western and mote ancient provinces of 
frin Bat the Seleucda soon 
scogmsc the unposubility of 
holding ther vast cmpne to 
gethar and decided to move the 
conte ol government to the west and we 
have seen that t new Power atoxc in the 
cast which unbhe the Scleucid compute 
Woeosvat brought within tle Ronn 
domnon 
ven during the most gloomy porieds: the 
old cathy tion andre hgion of Lean had not 
hoon wanting ina phe of refuge Ate 
pitene a smal Persian state Tid all the 
While prosetvcd its cxistence in the moun 
Cunous country of the north west) in the 
nughbout hood of fake Cromiy a this 
distuct was athar oscr ooked on inten 
tionally spared daring the stormy poriod 
of Absanda tor atcording te all ap 
pedhances it was the seatot no temporal 
power but i scgion sicted te the prestly 
cass of Persie a sont ot Traman eccles 
asticnl state which Akvander did not 
venture to destroy 
Uw orgie of that relygon itself ind thy 
‘astury of its foun ter Znaasta ot Zire 
shustra are olscate Tt would scom te 
hive ben the outcome ot an ctort to 
spiuatualise the Hindu doctrimes at an. 
curly stu [ts fundamental tenct 1. th. 
futhsm which sty im oppositien in. 
ata) war the sprit of Good Ormazd 











and the spout of Fyidl Abuman and 
undonbidly inducned lates Westan 
conceptions of Satan Fite and 





td 

consequence the Sun die the visible 

manikstitions of the zou) spit the 

cnblem of puuiticition He ace arose the 
T8os 





prohibition agunst burning the bodies ot 
the dead catended first in the case of the 
presthood to prohibition of burial = The 
Zorosstrans have thar represcntatives at 
th present day im the Parsees o India 
wha bary” ther dead on 4 high tower 
where the corpses are consumed by birds 
of prey 

Tus symfcant that the foundations of 
th: Parth an nation do not secm to have 
eon lad by amin of Iranian blood but by 
4 Juraman a memlrofone of the nomadic 
tribes of which many had already won for 
themselves a secure position in the steppe 
lundsof Central Pasa But the Turaman 
tuling house that gamed the position 
of supremuy on Tran had already be 
tome conversant wth Persian customs 
and culture before ats advance to powa, 
mid it consciously trod in the foot 
steps ol its gteat) Pasian toreranners 
tracing its orem back to Attaverses HEE 
the Achumenan 

The uly history of the Parthian 
empne Was sy davard of nterest 
that the contemporiry Greek chanics 
hudly mentioned the affiurs of Persia 
mio have deft as tthe more thin a 
few bare stttements concerning them 
Moteover sine all Parduan hangs war 
known by the name Araces on thar 
accession to the throne many changes in 
the succession must hive taken place ot 
whch we now possess ttle or no kn ns 

hedge It ts probabke that 
Termtory Arucs F the founder of th 
gr d@vnosty rend but a shot 
tm In the vear 248 BO hh 

mide way for his brother and successor 
Apacs Hor Tindates F who. profting 
by the meek ct onto which the eastern pro 
vince of Suit hid fallen greatly enlarged 
his dommony at the capense othe 
Sehucida Unfortunately the extent of 
the termtory onginally eccupnd by th 
Pathan. 1 ne longer known with cor 
tainty dhere can be no doubt that 
It Wavy situated in the north-eastern part 
of Pema and that it must have con 
sisted largely of steppes may be infernd 
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from th: fact that the bulk of the Parthian 
aay we mack up of casalrs | Although 
whe Parthans were not of pare Teun 
deseent both the ‘anquaye: and oy de tion 
af the cmpote Were Persian 

Tindites Take added to his emps 
ta poune of Hyrcania the nchuded 
she greater: portion ot the Khorisin ot 
vedas at which the amkebitunts were 
wspeciily nein related te the Pathons 
He ile at the nc ehbour ang king fot ot 
Putra that remathabh Giea tite on 
Loman sol were naturally cnangh oat 
yeoumricndly to the mew empire Wath 
hooasstina cat the Br tum hk 
Diedotus fb Sckeaeu Callin 
cus oxpelied Trudates trom 
he hinclem mothe vai 
ave bet Diodotus 1f 
evened the peboy ot his 
pre tevessurs joined forces 
with Fuudates and compel t 








Calinius to withdrew At 
Tho cmd of these wars the 
Pathan empyema le 


woke upon is tints estab 
Tesh ad 

The mountunous country 
IN thy West was alsercoomauets 
by oth Parthivas with the 
CU Medvinc apt Pebatane 
Pac ccelesasticr! state of 
Sampatene entered inte 4 
vtose teliticn hop with the 
TW emyane owithent how 
«es become imei Donat 
In liter pene it even 
Happened that thas cir 
niton of piss at om 
4 waned a position at decide t 
fstihty toth Postanrulss 
who were never looked upen 
try frame and alle! 
wocltwith the Romins That 
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Antioch the Great planned) 1 From 6 Persian rack v aptur 


Comprgn agunst Atropatend tftar crush 
n, the rebellion af the Vediin governor 
Moon trom 222 to 220 BC yaoves only 
few dangerous this htt state had) he 


come now that the Trinrins 
2 Newoe tad cnteredd into a confiet with 
Poets Hellenism und the religious 


influence of (hy priesthood wr 
banning to transform it~ciiinte 4 ports sf 
agency Artasasdes the governor then in 
ohe oseapad the sterm throught tum ly 
ubmpsion in 229 #6 She therd Par 
thin Anaes Artabinus P f214 reps 
was ubo complkd to achnowndge the 








OF PARTHIA 
supremacy oof the Nhe when 
Antiochus adsined with 1 powerful 


army nto Trin and penetyated as tats 
Inte m zee Re hat ts wknowlads 
mont wes itth mote Une in ents tun 
ind the cumpugn eb Ante hus aamun | 
Seteora 1%? Laactime dhe Pest tomy 


t leu 
Beoremeey an re ote uty hi 
wm Porthie sont i 


st Yh turers cttunts 
tewar dsepunste cumade PO Atstion ties th 



































Qereatom the west ont the res ct th 
Reto hin inthoowt weoead 
obstules tothe Uvclopment otth Bt 
Ahean state mati th ae unt 
Mee SND con Matha date 
Loy wh came the th onan 
these rtpmae hd ona 
tie bern ome tym 
ale tBu ban | Whine the 
cm oat the Shomer te wa 
mou stut 4 bape ny 
{own Mathreti mah 
the woofer pe eee at bean 
tthe toa bet di anadtite by 
Chhmemen and af amet 
wt Mota and Pas Ve 
Wat trohe thom hth 
mountain pose salty Luh 
Tine whe mhatat fd th 
auth western bye at th 
Franianimenntan oa bt al 
tppean doom th bread yrs 
ob Mesapetumiy nr nat 
thaws ko tine Plom toe 
mein rte eb tear th 
fin hot ted Partin 
In th crt vba the teas 
of Pa tau pewer tirade | 
AH opportunity for caey in 
moa noe fobwi uth 
teoult ot which Buti dot 
sorab preva ant falls 
thnowledy cd the sera my 
ne of th Butlin kine 4 


atten tte recanquer We tem Tran und 
by Deametin FP Naeats  serminete btn 
the capture etthe Seran ken. dot 

Mithiosdite Jase Demetri the han fat 
Ma fanaghter am ommarssy sted then 
onde vomnd fo pice hit upon the thea 





of tie sehude a ae vasal cf the 
Parthim — Miheseh the effort tect at 
the inflame of Porthos fate ous 
Selene were umeuceessfil an winning 





buck thar Jot provices Tle vest atiny 
which Sntiextias VIP awembkes an thy 
yetr rye we was attacked and the 
gtiater part of it destroyed at st winter 


Wey 
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qnaite:s in Mesopotamia almost without 
assistance from the Parthians, by_ the 
non-military mhabitants of Western Iran 
With this event the period of wars between 
the Seleucda and the Parthians ended. 
The former contented them- 


Patel selves with their western pro- 
Parthia VCCS unt they were overcome 


the Romans, the Jatter 
were soon obliged to defend themselves 
against new enemies 
Phraates IE, the successor of Mithia 
dates, for the conclusion of the struggle 
with Syita obtained the aid of troops of 
“Scythian horsemen, — not Aryan 
Scythians, but probably Turks The 
Tuths, however arrived too late upon 
the sene, and were told that they 
would have to return to ther Turanian 
home wilhout secening either pay 
ov plunder Thertupon they attached 
the Parthians, who sought to strengthen 
the ams by enrolling among then ranks 
the preonets captured dung the can 
pay against Antiochus ‘Those rectuits 
went over to the side of the Scyth 
Th Parthians tock to flight and King 
Phiaates was slam on thy feld of batt 
MW 127 KE The Litkoman Scythians 
fiden with booty now actumd to then 
native steppes, but thei disappearance 
was followed by a new and still more 
Serio Invasion of the nomads 
Another great movement had taken place 
among the Cential Asian rates a mov 
ment stmila to the many that wore con 
Stantly reciting in Uns boundless region 
The nomads tribes of the Y uc-tshr a mixed 
Tw koh-Mongohan race driven trom thas 
homes in the north of Ching by the Hrung- 
nu at the beginning of the second century 
BG, had thrown themselves upon the 
regions lyme to the south, but were again 
dislodged and driven still farther south. 
ward by the Usun a tace that had tike- 
wie been disturbed by the Hime ou 
Miter marching through the plans of 
furkestan the Yuetsia finally descended 
upon the caster provinces ot Tian and 
took possession of the kingdom of Buctita 
about the veut 6 BO Thus 
ome the Parthian anpue alo was 
tlueatencd by a tornudable 
anemy upon its very borders 
‘Thr danger wax not to be warded oft 
socheaply Che Yue-tsht soon succeeded in. 
tablishing then power, and by con- 
quenng the notheth valley of the Indus 
as well as & portion of Turkestan, seaued 
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Bactria 


for their endy the control of populous 
temitories. Mithradates II., perhaps the 
mest able of all the Parthan langs. 
was all his hfe engaged in endeavour- 
ing to subdue the Yue-t-lu, and also to 
force back the Scythians, who had again 
attempted to take possession of the western 
provinces of Irdh In the west the activi: 
tis of Mithradates were necessarily 
hited , but rt speaks volume» for his 
political sagacity that he sought to extend 
the influence of Parthia over the ming 
nation of Armenia 
On the death of Mithtadates I. im 
the year 7 B« It soon became apparent 
that the wars in the cast had not only 
weakened the Parthian empue, but had 
also endangered tts position in the west 
The kmgs of Armenia, im pursuance of 
their newly instituted policy of expan: 
ston, took possession of Northern Mesopo- 
tama and even of the sacred state of 
Atropatene and with the latter they also 
obtained a certain political influence over 
the whole of Iran Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, at that time considered his power 
sufficiently great te warrant the assump- 
ton of the uth “King of Kings,” 
~ King * which as a Inghly-valued im- 
of Kinga” Dettance of Achaemenid times, 
had descended to the Parthan 
Atasada im otha words, Armenia made 
Jleparations for supplantmg the Parthians 
m thor leadership of the Traman race 
Jigtanes, however soon became entangled 
m the wars of Mithadates king of 
Pontus against Rome and lost his king- 
dom When Po.npey took contiol of the 
affans of Roman Western Ana there 
were repeated disputes with Phraates JIL 
(Atsaces X11) king of Parthia who laid 
«lam to the Euphrates as the western 
toundary of hn domintony. but. the 
moderation of the Roman. and the 
internal disorders that followed — the 
assassination of Phraates by uy son 
Mithradates TID Orodes prevented the 
outbreak of a sunouy conthet The 
attempts of the Parthtuny to regam 
possession of the provinces that had wilo 
cen torn from them by Armenia led to 
no open warfare En the year 54 Bc the 
civil war in Parthya came to an end, and 
Orodes now sole rulet, was m a position 
to enter mto the first great struggle 
with the Roman Empire. 
That Rome was unable to gam any 
permanent success in thy war, and that 
the Roman legions faded to make ther 
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way to India across the mountamous 
janter. of Western Iran. following in the 
footsteps of Alevander. are tact. ot vast 
lutoncal significance The civilisation of 
the westem world, which had once been 
cared by Alexander ay tar as the Indus, 
wis destined for more than a thousand 
years to be cut off from all contact with 
the world of the cast. for the small 
flame of Grek culture that shed its fecble 
ays over Bactna co mted tor httle and 
was soon extinguished. 

When the Parthian empire first: mad: 
ats preparations tor wat with the Romany 
no one would have ventured to prophesy 
that the power of Rome would be unable 
lo enetrate beyond the Ligits or thit 
he Euphrates was destined to. becom 
che castern boundary of Faun aintlacnce 
the land ruled by the kings of Parthit 
sas pleat and populous ats tine. but 
A was possessed of small umty bang 
rather a conglomerate of small and more 
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Phrastes UI 





sovereignty ot the Parthian emperor {< 
n China the natne population, wig to 
the supeuiority of ts caih.ttion despot 
then conquerors not only of then nabonal 
character: bot abe oft that dominion 
United ‘Thos it nnial'y bouime ACE GAINS 
Pasthia matter fer the Pacthians to 
ovettiow the lecble pow 
Defies Rome ws 
ment oof the toreyners it 
Uhrongh the installitien oft brincheat the 
honse of the Aratda base mor te mite 
the eastam provinces te Wostera Tran 
Hence the Partin kines were cnablad to: 
oppese the Remams with the ondivided 
strength ot thet empnie 
There was ado another small kingden: 
ob Atsackd ormon in Peaste but ot this 
our knowledge os overs indetimts tt 
App ars that en them ecesstun te power 
the tamily of the Mistake Game te an 
understanding ts to the divisian et the 
spas One brand obtamed the inperal 
dignity ant the others were granted saint 
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Turdates 11 





























SOME OF THE RULERS OF THE PARTHIAN nurine, 


Munredates 1 (1760 ¢ ) extended the Parthian dorsinon ‘o, Western iran and Mesopetam 
He was assassinat«d by his son Orodes 1 


Enphrates as hus western boundary 
or less indupendent hingdams — Rvcry- 
where, especially in the mountamnaus dis 
irk ts, small dynasties had bean preserved 
and retained ther independence throng) 
ont the storms of the Alexandrian poral 
Vhose princes played an important tole 
m the struggle between the Seleudda and 
the Parthians for the possession of the 
mountam regions of Western Tran In 
the wars wath the Romans however thes 
took a los prominent part because the 
scone of conthet lay further to the west in 
the Mesopotamian plain 

The most distinguished of the minor 
dynasties—one moreover thit was fir- 
quently inde pendent of Persiy 


Semesia as the Armenian Here thi 
rede a cide ads succeded 
Pa; acid had succeeded om 
placing one of thar own family 
upon the throne ft 1s worthy of note 
that in Eaten Persia also after the 


government hid been overthrown by the 
Yue-tshr Arsacid dynastis son came to 
the front again ani achnow'edged the 





‘Phurnates 111 claimed the 
Terdawes rigned from 543° 
independent) domunons mest of which 
wore situated inthe nonhern part of Mersin 
Catan hereditary offiees alse sec ter 
hase been given te metmburs of the any 
penal family ser example the Surstap 
a beara of which tith commanded the 
Jores sent agwmnst Crassus am the yeu 
5.6 The Site wis ae pose wd ot 
othet important functions and tia tithe 
scams to have signed both an afiier and 
a family name scinewhat me the way that 
the name An ics was adopted by all the 
empctots as a tith as well is a sar 

The Parthian empae bom this loos ly 
constencted its military ystem remained 
Ladly organ sed and theronghly ine threat 
On the outhteak of a center catch ot the 
“epatate nations of the empire were culled 
upon Lo turnsh its quota of nregubar horse + 
mote These assembled in helpless masses 
diflermg ereatly tron: one another a 
armament as well asin methods of tattle 
and exer teady to scatter in wild fligt ton 
the death of cher leader Th teak 
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but little to be said in favour of the 
Iranian infantry. The strength of the 
amy lay in the mercenary cavalry, 
mainly Turanian, before whom the 
Roman legions, for all their uniform 
equipment, and their magnificent tactics 
and discipline, were constantly compelled 
to retreat. Archers, who overwhelmed 
the opposing ferces with a hail of arrows, 
formed the bulk of the Parthian cavalry, 
and behind them rode heavily armed 
lancers, ready at any moment ‘to break 
through the weakened ranks of the enemy. 

It was fortunate for the Parthians that 
the decisive battles against Rome were 
fought on the plains of Mesopotamia, where 











‘A ZOROASTRIAN TOWER OF THE DEAD 
ber, ike the Parsees of Tada, expose the, corpect a 
Bigh towers whore they are coamuned by birds Uf prey, 
the hordes of Iranian cavalry found a ficld 
well adapted to their peculiar methods of 
fighting. The efiects of the heavy blows 
dealt by the well-tried Roman legions 
were completely Jost on the endless plain, 
and the clumsy pilum and short sword 
were useless against the scattered Parthian 
squadrons. The Jatter. fieeing before the 
legions, poured back upon them a storm 
of lances and arrows, and retuming from 
all sides, surged over the awkward masses 
of Roman infantry as storm-tossed waves 
dash over a sinking ship. The hot sun 
that beat down upon the arid plain was 
the hest ally of the Parthians, for it placed 
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many a body of hostile troops almost 
defenceless in their hands, and proved but 
a small obstacle to the movements of their 
desert-bred horses. Thus, it was with true 
nomadic weapons that the Parthians fought 
and conquered in a region thoroughly 
adapted to their national methods of 
warlare. However, the Romans were not 

completely lacking in allies. 
TMywalt There were still remains of - 
Cuttere former civilisation and abund- 

ance to be secn in Mesopotamia 
along the banks of the rivers. After the 
conquest of Alexander a number of 
towns and cities were founded there by 
the Greeks, the inhabitants of which in 
later times were by no means inclined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Parthian emperors. long as the 
Svleucidee ruled over Mesopotamia these 
cities had been the firmest support of their 
power—indeed it seemed then that the 
whole land would be Hellenised and per- 
mancnily united to the culture of the 
West. After the downfall of the Seleu- 
cid the Romans became the represen- 
tatives of the western world. It is true 
that they were less sympathetic to the 
Greeks than the Scleucida had been; 
nevertheless, they were far more accept- 
able to them than the hated Iranian 
races. That the Romans were able to 
establish themselves at least in the 
northern provinces of Mesopotamia was. 
due in a large measure to the influence of 
the Greek cities. 

As_sooa as Romans and Parthians 
had become close neighbours, a ccnflict 
was only a question of time. Julius 

wsar himself looked upon war as inevit- 
able, Nevertheless, the outbreak of the 
first struggle was due entirely to minor 
considerations. M. Licinius Crassus was 
elected consul for the second time in the 
year 55 Bc., and received from the 
senate a commission to restore order in 
the eastem provinces. This important 
but comparatively humble task 
promised as little gratification 
pene to his ambition as did the plun- 

der to his greed for sions. 
Moreover, his being sent to Asia was little 
more than a compensation granted him 
by his allies, Czsar and Pompey, in return 
for the pitiful part he had already played 
elsewhere. However, he now resolved 
to make the most of his opportunities. 
The deeds of Lucullus, who had retumed 
from Asia with boundless treasure, 











‘1HE EMPIRE OF PARTHIA 


awakened in the vain man a spirit of 
traitv, and it was not long before hx 
lively tmagination prevented to his eves 
the vista of a camptign even greater 
than that of Alexander 

Affairs were not cnurely uniavourable 
tw Crassus when he first armed in 
Westen Asia The strugek for the 
Parthian succession between Araces MIT 
ind Atsaces XIV had just been brought 
ty an end by the assassination of the 
termar and the new emperor had had 
ws vet scarcely time to sat himelt 
nrmly on the throne = King Attabanus I 
vw Artavazd, of Armema, soluntanh 
lied) himself with the Romans and 
the Mesopotamian cities welcomed Crassus 
is uhberator But the consul was unable 
1) tthe advantace of his position Ju 


shot into the doscly formed liatens from 
all sides ay thes toted paintully onwaud 
un ler the hot raysofth: sun After acon. 
test that Listed for twe days the remnants 
of the Roman army took refuse behind the 
walls of Charan Chassis was treachs 
crousty put i, duath while ncgotiating 

with the Parthian gener and 
nee bis troop wate soon forced te 

lay deowa the arms on fune 
Renee oh sims Tivanimhy cam 
Paign cost the Romans mone than: yo oo 
ot the best: soldias of whom dbont 
Tedoo woe taken prams by the 
Parthians milsent tothe caster proviness 
ot iin But tho Parts didnot 
follow up the victery and so lost: thor 


natural rewards Mesopatemta alone filling, 
They 


nto thea hank tbe Fuld te 





A GROUP OF 


wooure Te crossed the Luphrates in 
the yeu 5, 6¢ without making a sary 
Canful scatch fora pretest: Won seve al 
vWton soverth: Parthians whoin he sm 
posed and occupied a number of aticy 
which offied but litt opposition but in 
the autumn he ectosed the river in order 
to steh more comfortabte winter quas ters 
and lett the conquered cities 
eats, und the protection of dist. 
bsipe . portionitely fecble_garnsons 
The Parthians tock advan- 
tage of ths luuty and colkcting thar 
forces, marched agamst the Romans 
The two armies met not tar from the 
city of Charran on the myer Belhh 
The Romany were able to effect litte or 
nothing with their short swords in 
face of the showers of arrows that were 


x ‘ 





MODERN ZOROASTRIANS IN PERSIA OF TO DAY 


Heap ny adsantys from the wits bx 
tween (esa und Pompey although the 
Litter hal presale t npon them to tn 
come his alte Casars plan to una 
Tean wes shatton fonly by bis a seine 
tom the wr gp On the whe 

the Parthiin sucess mounted to very 
Titth indeed cvcrywhere they tial teen 


folkd by the stubborn satu of the 
Romans 
Yet Antony expedition in 45 Pe 


was crores unsiceessful He intended 
to avoid a batth on the Wesopot aman 
phin and by invading the mountamous 
disten ts of Iran thonght to avail himself 
of the supenouty of he mfantry But 
he reglectrd to make proper arrange ments. 
for provisioning his vast army When he 
had advanced as far as Atropatene, he 
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began to lay siege to the city of 

with insufficient war matenal. at 
disposal, and was soon obliged to retreat 
and to seek refuge m_Armema, after 
suffering severe losses. The faithlessness 
of the Armenians, who did not send the 
promned reinforcements, contibuted not 
a httle to the defeat of the Romans, 
who soon afterwards—in jo BC 


Retreat’ ied away the Armenian hing, 
‘Antosy Artavasdes, 4 pusoner to Alex- 


andra Shortly after the retreat 
of Antony, the hing of Mecha and Phraates 
IV. quarrelled, and ay a result the repule 
of the Romans led to no further Parthan 
successes. Antony was even able to form 
an _alhance with the Medes 

During the following years Phraates IV. 
was fully ocupied in mamtammg his 
position on the throne, and consequently 
he treated the Romans wath enat dfer- 
ence In the year 20 Be Casar Augustus 
recenved back from the Parthians the 
captured msignia and the pusoncr of 
wat, to the general satisfaction of the 
Roman people Neither Phraates nor his 
imtpable successor took any important 
pat in’ the Armeman- Roman wars 
Several Parthian punces were educated 
m Rome, not, however, to thar adyan- 
tage for when one of them, Vonones I, 
Decame emperor, hy preference for Latin. 
nstititions mad him so unpopular that 
he was soon forced to abdicate tm favour 
of atival, Artabanus HT (Arsaces SIX |, 
mthe yea 1hAD  Artibanus was scarcely 
more successtul than his predecessor , 
lis endeavours to reconquet Armema 
faled A poweriul party of his own 
subpcts rose against tim with the assist- 
ance of the Romany and filly drove him. 
ito the eastern provinces On Tis return 
he concluded a treaty with the F mpetor 
Cahgula, was once more obhged to flee 
but nevertheless died as emperor in 
4oap The wal wat continued under 
his successors: also, and disturbances im 
Armenia and im the Rast 
caused the cmpue to tremble to 
ats very foundations In the 
yeas 58-60 ap the Romans 
and Parthians were once more on such 
good terms that they finally succeeded 
im timgmng the Armeman question to 
a peaceful psue Ay a iestltot thi the 
Parthian punce Tidates went to Rome 
m 62 .D., and Was there ceremoniouly 
mvested with the sovereignty of Armenra, 
as a dependency of the Roman Empire. 
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The decay of the Parthian empire pro- 
ceeded apace during the years immediately 
following. The Parthian jrople became 
Tews and less energetic, and the Framan 
provinces and = princrpahtrs gradually 
gained in independence . indeed at one 
time the empire seems to have been 
divided into several independent states. 
For many years the Rotnin emperors 
showed no inchnation to take advantage 
ot the dstubances in’ the Partluan 
empue — Trajan was the first. to resume 
the polky of conquest. which char- 
acterised the age of the Cesar and the 
atfans of Armenia once more furnished 
a pretert’ The great weakness of the 
Parthian cmptre was shown by the teeble 
ftsistance offered by the Arsaces of the 
potod Khosru PF, htth opposition was 
cncuuntered except that of thy minor 
pnnees of the frontiers Trajan after 
the conquest of Noithon Mesopotamia, 
cowed the igus and wath the ard of 
ao lapidly-constructed flotilla advanced 
a> far south as Creiphon, captured the 
golden throne of the Parthian emperor, 
and even penetrated ay far ay thu Per 
san Gulf inthe year 1b 4D. 


Hie Scrous distur h ines m the newly 
Partnin COR(UEG aegion rendered at 


necessaty for the victouiows em: 
peror to withdraw his forces altar having 
caumoniously but of cows frnit- 
hewty appomted a Parthian prince ay 
ruler his ste ad 

Tie deathot Lian mitz vp brow 
Mts unsuccesstal undartaking to an and 
Hadnian bis successor histen d to recall 
the Roman troop. fiom Armoma and 
fiom beyond the Fupbrates and this 
restablishol the old bonndary line 
Haduan iealmd that the days of great 
conquests were past Not until the time 
of Marcus Aurdius was Mesopotamia. 
permanenth occupied and the houndary 
ot the Roman Fmpne pushed forward 
to the Upper Tams Phe wretched con- 
dition of the Parthian impue hnally 
entned Guacalla also to ch easily- 
won laurels through a treachetous attack 
on Emperor Aisaces XXX} in 216 40, 
Attabanus V.. Macuimus the next Parthian 
emperor, was obliged to content hin 
self. with the posession of Mesopo- 
tama = Shortly afterwards a complete 
change took place in the attans of the 
Jraman empne, when the dynasty of the 
Apauda Wa~ supplanted by the house 
of the Sasanmda 











THE 


UD PORTUMATE LY we have no urtun 
knowledge of the more immediate 
causes of the change of rulers im Parthia 
to which the name of Peni on 
restored The new dynisty of the 
sassanide was beyond all doubt-— ws 
ined became evident in later times t 
more genuine representative of the Irannin 
race than the Turantan Atsacdi who 
must always have appeared is foragnars 
tothe Aryan Tramans That he downtill 
of the Aracida betokened 2 mote or los 
conscious return to the anetunt Trimnin 
Splut was shown by the great npottance 
altar hed by the Sassantin titers tea ques, 
tons of religion and unity of boliet | The 
tchgion of Zotoaster wis an cvchiisely 
Haman creation The caly Pathin 
emypxrom had acver shown the shghtest 
inchnanon towards rehgious prop yz ands 
on the otha hand, the Sassinde were 
fanatral defenders of thar futh fhe 

fact that the Trannin proph 
pate tecame mor und iad Lis 
the Faith thasmestic in tag cd te ther 

ancunt religion proved only 
that they too were unable to escape the 
gener tendency of the times Ouestions 
of futh were nut only becoming moe 
uid more promincyt but wore alse grad 
ally bung transtormed ito Cluiments of 
pohtical power ft was during this pone t 
that Chestianity was begin ing to shake 
the spiritual Ife of the incent world 
to its very foundations ind the waves 
of thy movement ted already begun to 
flow over the ftopturs of Ire If the 
new rchgion had struck firm ioot in Posi 
Wat had hnally won the victory over the 
worstap of fire then thee would have 
been an end to the isolation of Peri 
Tran would have Ixcom a member ot 
the western ciilmd world just ay in 
Iter days it became a portion of the 
Mohammcdanempire The fowwsh ralgion 
had already tiated into Petia There 
were large colomes of Hebrews in Babylon 
and abuut the year 57 BC the hing of 
Adhabene a dependcncy of Partiua within 












NEW PERSIAN 


DOMINION 


which wom uid a pertion of incent 
Assert booime a convat to the Jewish 
fath Foward the end of the fast ccntary 
Chestiamty hat bagan to spread over 





Mesopotamian ond the fist) Clistan 
t Misstonaries must alse have 
ram 

tppetted at that bee ine 
Caenttnanty tehbn kal Bein The pests 

ot Zororsterwere mil ane with 
ing when they behel ft the adv ame 
ofboth new: dectun whieh) diammished 





then spluse of power in the west while 
mothe cot Buddhm hid been ot 
wok for contiaies un oun dermmiyg the 
ute ctthen Gath Ue dovsntall at che 
Parthian panes who td tacked apart 
matters ef rchwgion with indienne tay 
pohaps have ome about indirectly ewe 
to the influen eof the prost  crtamly 
there as ne doubt bt het te tyra te 
hinge was best welcome te the bitter 
Hie very fast of the Sas amin eile 
appes an dastory asc relygians (an atic 


whee ces fon we especially die ated 
by the Jew Almest tinmediately tier 
commie te the thre her ach sexcal 








edit commanding th appr not 
the Hebrew futh Pham th tallow 
vers the Zorn a tygien be une 
ome of the dict oman fa attommny 





myateil uty Dts ditt aw the 
Tinvhest duty of othe ambi and the 
seted fe tempamed of ovent Doct the 
csclusive ant isolated: fratuun nition dity 
ntil ot wes tially quench toby the 
wise ot Mohammedan conquest Uh 

founder of the Sa simon dye ty Ard 

hn Babehonoon Articre  sonot Bath 
wos bern in Posts the conti ef ancint 
Tran he fimnly Ghamed descent: tom 
voimvthicdl ineester Sain 
ind for that reason po essed 
cheedituy ght of priest 
Beseante tact Hic tatlva Walk, 
seams to have indeel a small kingdom an 
Pers an} to have seed the tortonies af 
Sanious nuner iulers | Although Ardistar 
Sigerously contmucd his fathers poly 
of tenttonal expansion Artabanus V , who 
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died in 224 A.D., permitted him to pursue 
his way m peace yn at was too late 
the “ King of Kings” took hostile measures 
against his unruly vassal Ardishir con 
quered and put to death Volagases V_ the 





ARDISHIR THE FIRST OF THE gays KINGS OF PERSIA 
small iangdom of Perez until he 


Ardvubur Babelan extended bus power from 
duiainored thelust ithe rulers Parties eed forased the Susomd 


Frome toch-arsitoare shawray the Lang sscrwag tetasred ayaibal Wem Oresand 


last of the Aracida, on the plam of 
Hormujan im the year 227 4D 

it was not long bofore Ardishia was 
achnowkdecd as King ot Kings by the 
west provinces of iran as wall 
ay by Armema and the cast 
also soon becanw subyet to ts 
rake the surviving Anaad pances 
taking refuge in India Otha 
branches of the family of the Aisa 
cida became teconcled te the new 
canpctor and retained tha pro 
vinces Xo mew featune cntaed 
Postin Instory with the appease 
ancool the trst of the Sassamida 
The ancient traditions of the 
Achumentin period wore bought 
into prommence ance more and 
the consciotsness of national 
unity gieath developed Ardishir 
had scarcely tounded his empire 
when It hastencd to send a pre 
tentious embassy to the Romans 
and demanded that they should 





Asia Soon alter wards he sought 

to regain the lost provinces im Vesopc tamia 
by force of arms | Ths was im the year 
230 4D War with the Petsians as the 
Tramtans were once more called m the west. 
now that the ancient ruling nation had 
again risen to power, became inevitable 
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‘SHAPUR : 
cede to him the whok of Western Shaper] terns the 


whether welcome or otherwne to the 
Emperor Alexander Scverus The first 
campaign fought m the year 231 A.D., 
wan indecisisc. In the intenor of Persia, 
however, the culture of Iran was awakencd 
to oe life and receives 
the full su; of the 
Arriachant oi ieiathnod 
New towns were founded, 
schools and temples arose 
on all sides, the judicial 
swtem and the army 
were — thorough re- 
formd kverywhere 
there appeared evidences 
of a new devclopment ot 
the truc Tramian spit 
and before long the 
nation deemed itself 
suffcrentl, strong once 
more to entorce its old 
Claims to the sovereignty 
of Western Asia 

The potod of the Par 
san Romin wats began 
with the accession of 
Shapur 1 or Sapor wto 
came to the throne on the death of his 
father Autexerses Tom the yeu 24r yp 
The frst campaign opened m the following 
year Shapur advanced as far as Antioth 
and after scvaial scsere engagements had 





TRIUMPHANT OVER VALERIAN 

of the Pernan-Roman wars, in his second 
‘Syria and took the Roman emperor prisoner 
been fought was forced bach to the nver 
Tigtss fhe Emperor Gordian ceded 
Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Perwany 
m order to avoid further conflict with a 
gangcrom apposeat durmg a time when 
Sclsious disturbances were tahing place in 
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Rome The twoemprres rema ned at peace 
wath one another until 258 a... when the 
Persian hing again invaded Syria, tuck the 
Emperor Valerian proner together with 
his army m 260 1.D., captured Antioch, 
and returned trumphantly to his country 
with an immense quanuty of plunder 
The rising power of the Palmyran king. 
Odenathu~. who declared war on Persia 
and advanced as far as the gates of Ctet 
phon saved Syria from further invasion , 
jor Shapat Was no longer ina position lo 
make war on Rom 

The general state of affairs in hy own 
country may also have diverted the atten- 
tion of Shapur—an enthusiastic behever 
an the rehgion of Zoroaster—trom matters 
ot forergn poly Ay with all the great 
religions of the world, imitations and 
degenerate cults were Constantly cropping 
up among the Zoroastiians An atten 
was made to combme the Iintan tarth 
with Christian and Hebrew Gements and 
thas to create a new and unierm behet 
The leader of the new movement was 
Manes the founder ot the Mantchean 
sect whan first appearance probably took 
place im the year 23h 4b Various 
accounts have been preserved at tus te 
ations to Shapur It as probable that 
the emperor. who died in 2724p althoush 
at first disposed to treat the Vine har 











Io the ‘V the froauer of Per ‘gut ante Ts 
ia the resgn of Bahra fro sua was pushed gut ante Transe 
thus sculpture from Naqebs-Rustam: 


Creat chit nome y copecconsed 
with tolerance, was finally mduced by 
the orthodox priesthood to take steps 
toward suppresimg the sect. Maney fled 
to the east, and on hp return to Persia 
im the year 274 A.D., was sewed and exe- 
cuted by the son of Shapur, Varane> L., 


or Bahram, and hi tullowers were die 
pened — Thus the danger of a split in the 
national cligion of Pertawasaxorded han 
Preersed its own character fit be ame 
rolated from all otha nations and in the 
future was obliged to depend entirely an its 





Ao the eurvcatel ea a 
tinfeeted by Duicletian. who aon 
awn pesoutees Phere ty Tithe ta be saul 
athout the tinmechiate suceesset at Shean 
many of whom romamed bute hert time 
nye the throne Phe war bean by the 
Taypctot Cas im th yea 8) vb 
simply Tecause fhe dr trebaiees un the 
Finedom ab tle Sas 
samme ccc fo pte ent 
Cfasonn ible eppartamity 
for anny ested Cun 0 
an Gch on the onder 
deathof te Renan ene 
peror stter hits anany ted 
tvanerd as dit is Otis 
shen Thee ampaggn of 
Doctethun in the year 
Zep Xb We mere ut 
cesta attr bam de 
tented an one battle the 
Romans wen onllant 
vichy over the Sas 
saman hing Nats a 
peace favourable to Rome 
followed Armenia te 
came a Roman depen 
dency and several 
dts beyond the 
Tigris were surrendered to the victors 
The confusion im Porsia did not com 
toan end until the arcesuon of Shapur 1 
who ruled from 304 to BoAD Hi wes 
a truly Onental government with a born 
Jeader of armics at the head of the state. 
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The wars with Rome, now under Con- 
stantine, continued, but with httle positive 
result; the first period ended with a 
futile Sege of Nis, ot Mygdonta, the 
Roman stronghold of Eastern Mesopo- 
tama. im the year 350 AD When the 
struggle broke’ cut anew in 359 AD, 
Shapur captured the strongly fortified 
town of Amrda alter a long 
Deteate the 27 S "vere contest The death 
Dateate the of Constantine was followed by 
the accession ol Julian the 
Apostate, who also resolved to walk in 
the footsteps of Alexander the Great 
He set out from Antioch with a well-tned 
army, and without cneountering any great 
dithcultis arnved before Ctesiphon im 
the ve 363 4b, but owing to a lack of 
supphes, h had to fall back pursucd by 
the mam hody of Shapurs cavalry Soon 
after Julian was mortally wounded im 
a batth and his successor Jovian) whom 
the solchers hud ected from thar midst, 
was compuicd to make peace on humiliat: 
tug terms im order to save his army fiom 
mnthiation Shay recovered asta 
Mosopotamma togethar with) Mygdonia 
and thus in possession of a favourable 
sthitegic position, 
Was crabled once 
more to tain to 
Arment 
Arment wats the 
chef stone of the 
ralyous + politreal 
stingele that was 
then takmg phe 
along the cntne 
western flontiar of 


Shaper 





the Pasian ome 
pre. i wast 
‘truggle between 
Chostiamty and 
fe-worship, — Ra- 
man influence 
against Petstan 
When, on the 
accession of Con- 


stantine the Great 
victory Wats assured 
to the Christians, 
m the Roman Empne, the sles of 
Arment and Thera hastened openly to 
adopt the Chistian taith = ‘They naturally 
encountered = opposition fiom tthe 
adherents of the older telgion, who 
immediately endcavomed to wm_ the 
support of the Persians, while the Chr 
than. Iooked to Rome to protection. 
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being occupied wit 





BAHRAM V AND HIS QUEEN 
Bahram V reigned from $2! to 44s ap most of bi rey 
border wars agamst 


an 


Even the influence of Jo-uan the Apostate 
Was insuffiient to prevent the struggle 
between Persia and Rome from becoming 
more and more of a religious war _ and, 
asa result it followed that until its down- 
fall the Persian empire. in spite of many 
bnilant successes, was alway. on the 
defensive never once appearing as a con- 
quenng nation 

The sweeping victory of Christianity im 
the west rendered it impowibh for ‘the 
Trarian faith permanently to keep pace 
with the Persian dommion in Armenia 
and Mesopotamia The Iranran emperors 
had tu content themselves with the 
Why Peraia POT»CCUtIONS of the Christians 

4 begun by Shapur J] and thus 
at least to ward off the danger 
from ther own _ tertitones 
in the east. The diffusion of Christianity 
in the west was, therefore the funda 
mental reason why the victorious ex 
peditions of the Porians into Roman 
teintory a¢mained so untruitfal im 
effect they were littl mote than sortics 
from a biseged fortress or invasions of 
robbers on a large scale they wert 
certainly not wars of conquest Alter a 
struggle that kept 
lim actively cm 
ploved all hinadays, 
Shapur succecded 
mn establishing: 
Persian tule ain 
Armen but he 
was unable to do 
awn with the 
Christian teligion 
Under hay success- 
Ors Tt was 1 3d5 
AnD finally agreed 
thas Armenia 
should be divickd 
into two parts one 
Roman and the 
other Pemian each 
at which was to he 
tuled by a natne 
prince We have 
hittl definite hnow- 
ledge of the war in 
which Shaput was engaged on the north- 
eastern frontier ot his kingdom — It 3s 
certain, however, that the Persians had to 
keep a sharp look-ont on the nomads of 
Central Asia. whose frequent mgrations 
were a constant source of danger 

Of the immediate successors of Shapur, 
the most distinguished was Yevdigerd I. 
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Gar. AD.) called by hn subjects 
- the ad who at first seemed to ican 
toward. the Chnstian farth but during 
hry hater years became an orthodoy 
helever in the rehgion of Zoroaster. and 
a fanatxal persecutor of the Christians 
In consequence of Yesdigerd s harbanity, 
war was decland by the Romany and 
continued through the second year of the 
reign of his successor, Babram V_ (q20- 
4.) 4D) Gn the other hand the 
Oncotal accounts of an alleged conflict of 
Bahram with the Fmperor of China at 
wholly without foundation and wae no 
doubt derived from an exaggar ited report 
of one of the trequent border wats against 
Futaman nomads Ht 3s almost certim 
thit durmg this period the north casters 
boundary of the Perman empuc was 
pushed out) further and futtha. into 
Cransoxamia and that the Potstany were 
agtively engaged in diftusin, then caltute 
and rehgion among the Tarimans oa 
dk wouring to subduc them by the sin 
method chat was employed with such 
mathed success by China on ba nomad 








mighbours During the Arituin con 
Wars est a small nition ot 
With the AtOastriany way discovered in 
Ternanas tH Bokhara of today it 

bravely resisted the adhince at 
{he Moslems and must at om tame hive 


heen an advanced post oof Pasta 
avihsation m the land of the Mongols 

The Persian cmpcrets wete seen come 
polled to (urn then attcnton to the pass 
of the Caucasus also troops of Huns and 

Sevthans had alicady broken thiouch 
‘nto Tran for the inhabitants of Ciucasie 
tither could not om would not check then 
advance The most important event ot 
the ragn of Yesdard IL (ge 450.0 
was the occupation and fortitic ition ot 
the passes of Dertant neat the € ey 
Sia Unfortunatly the emperor ako 
permitted himself to be drawn into in 
attempt to crush the Christians m Arminia 
which led only to rumous wats and i 
mained without permanint rsuit — Ehe 
Persian hangs were well aware of the im- 
portance of mamtamimg thar position in 
the Caucasus, the Emperor Perows even 
requested contributions from the Byzan 
tines for the support of the mountain 
garrisons, on the ground that the cloing 
of the passes was to the interest of Persians 
and Romans ahke Peroses successfully 
made war on the nomad, who advanced 
trom the west of the Caspian Sea but 





he encountered great dite ulty im subduing 
the Cushans and the Hephtalita, who 
had estabhshed a kingdom in Lizanu, 
Josing bs hie duume the steaggle am the 
wear 484 4.0. 

The penod ef Kebad [who occupied 
the throm fom 48% to §,1 4D was ke 
mathablo nm mam tepeets During his 

tagn there duvelepad anew 
of the teforming sect oot othe fre. 
Priasthooa WOrSIMpyRts whe wete at lies! 

favoured by hin but who sub. 
sequently invelyved the cmpue im scious 
comphartions — Mthough oa change om 
the orthodox beltct turd been vended 
through the suppression of (he Mimic hac ins. 
nevertheless the practical kesson tan ht 
by the deselopment of Chiisteamty dad 
preduccd: an eftcct which was only the 
mon powertul bre ute con call The 
orthetox priesthood bec teamed 
Mote WNpopUlis as tne passed and as 
ts abmest mv uibly the Cae an poplar 
AUvahtonaty movements UMietie pole 
tread and socur) apouons were united wath 
ade as or telous aterm tandby both: 
tends nctes: formed the mest dette os 
preston an the doctanes of Maz bak 
Te tebgtens primoples at the referer, 
Which war in the ent coptanetian at 
Manihaim wleats wore ba tes tadieat 
than bis pling tora sequal revolution af 
witch th tandimentitele. ceommannty 
ef goods oven ot wines was recived 
wath the afimest onthe vasie by the poop le 
Fora tine Kobad scems to base veya hed 
the new doctities gr eC CH On ne uy 
for combatin, the feud disin ante: which 
hoscmpnte ted fallen and the ovcestelm 
ananfluenes of the pre then Twa net 
mnt Tater that he Jeanne tr fis sorrow 
that communism a not presse y the tet 
toundation upon which te Lad ap om 
Onental despots  Masdik one doubt 
mont well but fis methods of improve 
ment were adapted ondy to the capactas 
ot mod} atiens and deteriorated grey: 





























mn the hard of Ins tollowes 
AsEerly The enemic of reform took 
c y advantage of the first opportu 





nity offacd them for banging 
thout a sarcesstul reactionary movcment 
Kobad hanna was imprisoned, and. for 
several years deprived of all share in the 
gevarnment Finally with the assistance 
of a tobe of nomads he succecded an 
recovering bis crown but was obliged 
to repeal ali Jaws which had becn framed 
an accordance with the sicw. of Mazak 
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Kohad's sccond period of tuk was upied 
chiefly with wars with the Roamans in 
which he found 4 good means for divert. 
ing the attention of his people from 
domestic affairs kor the first war the 
ucfusal of Reme to pay the customary 
contnbutions toward fortifying the passes 
of the Caucasus furmshed 2 satisfactory 


R a Pretext | After this quarrel 
Ware was settled a second soan 
‘With Rome followed — During the very last 


days of bis Ii Kobad was 
compxiicd once more to load an army to 
the west) this time in order to mamtain 
the influence of Persia over Tasistan an 
mportant South Caucasiin kingdom 
whose prince had become a convert to 
Christiamty and im ally of the Byzantine 
anpid 
Alta the death of Kobad the usual 
quaricls as to the succession. atose and 
finally ended im 432 4.b with the accession 
of Khosta Tor Anushivan whom hobad 
hid fooked upon as the most capable of 
fis sons Khiosrm wis a Champion of the 
mont Paswn spint a fiend of the 
prestl chs and im rteconuilable unemy 
of the rdormers of the school of Mizdak 
who had chon one of Ins numtrous 
rethas as thar ampenal candidate 
Dom, bs ragn dhe Pasian. empare 
attuned ta the haght of its spk ndour 
inded the govanment of Ahosiw L 
the [ust was hoth eqmtable and powcr 
ful But at must not be forgotton that 
Moke sipmied the final sitar of 
reaction ind the ceseton of all develop 
ment Nor did the brilliant feats of arms 
accomplshad by Abosit alta: this (ret 
of which the tesnlts wore one hundred 
years later suddenly to become mamf st 
with most disastrous affects 
One of Khosras tist its wis to make 
peace with the Romans who agieed 
to pay 1 late contibution tow ads the 
fortification of the Gaucnin passes which 
the Pasian emperor began AMEW OM A TEAL 
seiko the Byzantines how. 
paar 2 oe utamed Lastin In 
Reactionary addition to strengthen, the 
Cutasts: Khowu alsa sought 
to forty the north caster frontier of 
jus cmptte by constructing a great wall 
alter the Chinese modi at the same time: 
substantiating by force of aims bs old 
dams to a portion of North-westem India 
But he soon tumed his attention again 
to the west, for dunng the iegn of 
Justiman I the Byzantine empuc had 
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suddunly awakened to new hfe ovr 
throwing the dominion of the Vandals 41 
Africa and annihilating the Goths in Italy 
The impression made by these events on 
the Christian inhabitants of hiy kingdom 
was alone sufficient to cause Khosru 
to take measures of defence and of all 
defensive measures the very best accord 
ing to the opinion of the Perstany was 
a sudden campaign of cession Cons 
quently war against the Romans followed 
m the spnne of §40 ap without beng 
preceded by the conventional declaration 
The Romans had no army with which 
to fight the Persians and Khosru who did 
not cntertam any thoughts of pommancnt 
conquest: plundered as many Syrian towns 
as posstble during a short campaign 
and exacted from others cxorbitant ran. 
soms He also captund Antioch which 
was very badly defend and ifuxd to 
return to his own dominions until t linge 
sum of money had beer prrd him by the 
Byemtns and ar annual tubut pro 


med Durmg the neat tee yeas he 
met with Jess success and in 
maudboe 545. 0D a pee was concluded 
“In Lasstin howeser the 
Domusicas 
Wat with the Romans sull 
continned for Khowu was most anvicus 
to qune posssun of this country 
which) cxtendkd as fat as the Black 
Sea md he cocn formed a schame for 


building a thet there im onder ta attach 
Constantinople by wit Ou the otha 
hind the Romans consdaed themebes 
to be the natural des of the Chostian 
inhilatants of Lasistin ind looked npon 
the province sci ws a bulwatk of dena 
agumst the cncrowhments of the tubes 
of the Caucasus as welll as of the Seythians 
and Huns who wore cya Wing am wait 
Teyond the mountain wall The stray.te 
anded disastrousty ter the Persians ind 
Taststan was surmadcd to the Byzan 
fines in the year 350 4 During the Jast 
fw years of the wu th attention of 
Khoww had ren dincted cinefly to Con 
tral Asta wher attains had once mor 
assumed a threatening aspect The hing 
dom of the Hephtalita had talon betore 
the attack of the luths who burst torth 
nom Fasten Turkestan m 555 4D and 
founded a powerlul empue in Trans. 
oxama Quang to the shilful diplomacy 
ot Khovru Persia exaped the conse. 
quinces of this storm and was itself able 
to take part in the sharing of the plunder 
Dunng the following years there were 
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no further military operation. on the 
western frontier, but the spiritual war 
Ietuecn Chnistiamty and fn-vornp 
stil continued) = That Khostu was greatls 
interested m the rehgious hie of Western 
Asta Was proved by his interference in the 
atigrs of Yemen whither Chostamty hed 
penctratd through the acemes of the 
Vasmanys Wath the helpot a Pusan 
umy th latter were drrven out of Arabia 
in 675 1D, and a Poran protectorate 
which lasted until the time of Mahomet 
wos established im the south westerm part 
of the pemmnstla Towards the end of the 
ign of Khosra war broke ont ancw with 
kKome Persian troops advanced as tar 
w Antioch and a number of imderistyc 
hatths were fought im Armenia 

Unda Khostus successor Hommasd 1S 
7) 50 AD) 
the boundary dis- 
pute continued 
One of the results 
atthis constant 
st ite af Wat was 
that the Persians 
dethroned (hen 
empctor who 
Mas most un 
populat and ap- 
pitenth at dis 
ordered intellect 
His son Khostu 
TL was installed 
m his place but 
Mas straghtway 
compelled to tle 
the country 
Bahram a gene 
1 who had rian 
warcsolt | Wath the helpot the Byzantines 
=who woe of course wall pard tor then 
Kood offttees—Bhosra TT finally sucereded 
Incapelling the usurper from his provinces 
But the inendh rdations with Byzantium: 
were not of long duration im fact ann 
surree tion that broke out m Constantinople 


KHOSRU It 





gave Ahosra or Aparves 
sree the Victorious a wucome 
Nie sed prow st for declaring himself 


in favour of the losing side 
that he might set out on 4 plundcrim, x- 
pechton through Syria and Mesopotamia 
Although these campaigns of robtxry 
which began in the yar 604 aD and 
constantly increased in radius of action 
were of little beneht to the Persians and 
cust them dearly im troops, they had a 
marked effect in preparing the way for 





1 RECEIVING IHE ROVAL DIADEM 
DX Khosra If ous of the last Savsamd Songs of Perse. wa 


Aparver the power of Ror 
Mesopotamia andthna prepared the wy for Ge Mkamanedan cornu s 


the Mohammedan conquest owe 
owing to thes same uspeditiuns ut 
hhosra that the power of Roman Sina 
aml 


Mesopotamia was broken Th 
Mabs of the steppes however wth 
asetad both Pastime amt Remins 


according to the whine ef the moment 
became tuted im war and pilige ind 


were constantly bay, stitreat 
we up to the highest pitch of ex 
forfstam = (UeMent until hnulhy the hand 


ol Mahomet welded ther 
Simous tubal ¢tements ante a power that 
Wastern Asta wis tatally iin thk (or tesist 
Paste umed vt the haght of ber mitt 
Qwy glory dummy the vous ory Gor vb 
Damascus wes ciptited and plundaed 
Morg vb forusdm together wath the 
vedded im bry ath 
Tivpt wis ven 
in Oth 
Uh ine 





whok of Palestine 





ob Bane ther 
tyvane ft ante 
Aste Minor nd 
frilly Derstan 


Hoapsancanpe | 
m the shows of 
the Bosphora 

wetlug bt oot 
Con Cantanaple 

tthe wy san 

tine thet ‘ 
Sevtini amy 
wee tie tran, 
the city trom the 
Fanope in stk 

Het acdeas in 
Kem in cpa ror 
desalved wert 
the dingo by making e conta attack 
on Porta His pln wae wholly savces 

tal he advanced! through Armenee te 
Atuopaten destroyed the fanple of the 
Zoowtnans nd conqelled Khoi te 
Tetuin te Persia in b2, vb Duin, ths 





wamert 
id 














following seats ala be eld the 
Pertans im check threatened) ter 
phon an 627 and findlly bronghs 


Inttiers to such a pass that Khost wis 
deserted by his aun sabjerts whe had 
become thoronghly cnbittaed owns to 
the cxcosiseby heavy burdens of war 
The anny which anol thy ume bad bean 
cacamped oppesite Constantinople, 16 

tuatd in diorder to Petsia and found 
that Khosru had already Inen ch thraned 
and put te death im the spring of G28 4b 
The fact that at finally bee ame necessary 
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to enrol even women im the ranks of the 
Persian forces 15 a { of the ternble 
loxs of life occasioned by the ambition and 
insatiable greed of the lang 

Khosru was succeeded by Kobad II, 
who rugned seven months only—from 
February to September 628 ab —and 
mad peace with Herachus The reigns of 
Kobad’s successors also were 


Lack of 
shert Among them were tno 
Mae Soldiers aughters of Khosru who 


came to the throne on account, 
of the lack of male princes and the grand 
son of Khosrea Yesdigerd WT (632-651 
AD) the last of the Sassamda The 
wats with the Arabs broke out during the 
fist sears of Yosdigerd’s ragn and at 
the same time the gradual dissolution of 
the empire began 

Tt has alicady been mentioned that the 
exhaustion of the Persian empire —a te- 
sult of (he incessant wars with the Byzan- 
tns—tontubuted greatly te the victory 
af the Arabs hut that the Persians were 
so swiftly ind thoroughly conquacd by 
the Mostems wis duc almost: enticly to: 
Me isolation into which both people and. 
pounce had ddlan ind te the stubbornness, 
with which they held fist to their obsol te 
lito and culture All that was pro- 





deena in the teachings of Manes and 
jazdak had been forcibly suppressed ; 
and while the most profound religious con- 
ceptions were developing in other lands the 
fatth of Zoroaster became utterly ossified. 
Practically nothing had been accom- 
Pinhed in either science or art , and when 
u Ii determined to build a city that 
should surpass Autioch in splendour, the 
1esult was httle more than a_ grotesque 
mutation of Roman models pagan 
philosophers who sought refuge and sym- 
pathy at the Persian court returned 
tterly disappointed to Roman terntory 
That Paria proved meapable of becom- 
ing an active member of the western 
civiltved world, but obstinately preserved 
its own worst characteristics only to be 
compclicd finally to cxchange them for an 
Persin's CUED less efficient rchgion and 
Lack of culture was one of thc greatest 
Celtere Mfortunes in the hustory of 
Western Asia How far Christi: 
anit, would have continucd in its vic- 
tunous course had at not been for the 
Dannrot hans hard todcterminc at any 
rate the geat success attained by the one 
Chistian scct that was tolerated by the 
Pasan emnperols the Nestorians proves 
that it would have made great progress 
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the Victenons, determiaed to build a cxty which should surpass 
‘was'hitie wore than a groveagoe ioutatoon of Roman wedala, and thas rebat Loa hin palace vosioe te bear out tha 


Astoch in sts splendour, bot the 


it 
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ARABIA BEFORE ISLAM 


HE name Artbi vor \irhidid not orn 
aly, belong to the whole penmsul 
Tut ain the Assyrian mscuptioas where it 
fist meets us designated only the north 
western potion substintially the Syian 
jesert and the adjoming distiicts thats 
tosay the region occupied by the nem ads 
who Gime into contact wath the inhale 
vents of the countrgs en thy Luphrates 
und of wrna There ater to0e Be the 
fumth great mgntton seitld that of 
he Arabs thamsclves ftar whom the Lind 
hoaneioth wis cihd 
fhe Syrtam desert stretehes ven the 
taterhind of Northern Palestine in at 
widest catent tow irds the north Here to: 
the cast and the south at the distuct of 
Damaicus wis one of th most smtible 
points of attack dor Araboan trite. Hare 
Then we tin E Anabs mentioned fot the brat 


me Tithe great amy which Broidn ot 
Damascyy put into the tick) qgunst 
Shiiminger TP the Arib  Gandibu 


the name is quite regular an the Vibra 
fem J andab or Gundub~ wis abo torad 
todammsh he contingent: We must reg td. 
Jamo oun Wub shearkh who hyved within 
the sphere of Bir adn s power and stead 
mt dependent relation to lum at position 
which wo shall repeatedly fine after 

The menuion of this fet 
signities the Ieqonming of the 
Arabian ummigt ition into those 
puts that nh to siy the 
{aginning of the same great 
movement which culminated an the spread 
ad Mam 

Gur next notue that Tighth 
pier T¥ made expeditions to Atabne 
and ford vanous Atabian tribes whom 
he enumerates to pay tribute He was 
acquamted with a kingdom of Anh 
in the north in the Syrian steppe which 
was ruled by queens —for instance, 
Zabibi and Samsi—she paid tnbute and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Aso\ria, 
as he depnitely records m 738 and 733 
Bc. The subject condition of Ambi or 
Arabi, occasonally enforced by fresh 


Uitte 





chastsements os recorded under Sargon, 
Senmihaub ond Psaloddon 

Pantha: to the west am th Tied whieh 
adjoins the dhstet of Southorn Masts 
th comprincs the hordabind of Fs pt 
or Musto Tigtith place TV appomteds a 
Bedowin shethh os Assvtrin  overscat 
The district whieh hitherte had been 
subpet to baypt ties became an outlying 








Asssrain state anda noibye prices ap 
painted by Assyrat  Vitheery  iecconding: 
tewhth thee were twa Matis the ene 


hone) gypt the otha a unknown cont 
tym Northam Mt ita has bitely been 
mit demu Tt ois sathetent to 
i PN dnt the ci made ant for 
Assyria thas view as wholly made poate 
He Musir over which filith 
pilser appomted the Aca Te hh fedita alia 
ws owarden ot th mare as the beater 
Tand ot Pevpt mot a hypothetical cauntay, 
w Nothan Avibry Febnai did not 
told hrs own tor long for under Suigen 
we find tit te governor of Masse who 
tone longa appointed by Assviet but ty 
depenlont on the king of Melakthti" 
hone othe thin Phanroh king of b yy pt 
or Powel Must Phe han. ot Mlakhktir 
1s without question Th FP thioprananeniceh 
with whont Dyypt we dita probably 
Kohts 
Lt the yet 6700 -¢ only the kingdom 
of Anta wa kept im stact sulyection 
fo Assia Psachaddon then am con 
Amuince of his Dg yptiin poles attempted 
to Dang additional pads ef Avibie under 
bis dommioon Phi thstord Intween As 
syne and Bibylome wach wis wen 
tuited by the victo y of the mili irs party 
and the vecession of A hurbumpal de 
stroved all these successes won in the 
peut of Babylonian influence Shamash 
shum ukin sought bdp aganst Assyrtt 
where he could and summoned inte the 
lund the Bedouns who hid bern so long 
kept in check on the frontiers Other 
tubes and peoples under than kings” 
now met us as alles of the Babylonians 
Besides the kingdom of Anbn, which played 
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a Jess essive part, there were in par- 
ticular the Kedar, nominally a vassal 
these the 


People of Aribi, and west o! 
Nebaioth of the Bible, or Nabaiati of the 
cunciform inscriptions. The Nabaiati 
sessed the Syrian desert up to the 
rders of the ‘Neyrian province ;_ they 
harassed the vassal states, Moaband Edom, 
situated on the border of the 
ef the StePpE and — roamed northward 
Araba ® far as Damascus. They were, 
it is true, chastived hy Ashur- 
banipal's expeditions, and driven out of 
the region of civilisation: Lut it lies in 
the nature of the circumstances that they 
would be kept back only as Jong as they 
continued to fear a power which at once 
anticipated every encroachment. When, 
therefore, with the death of Ashurbanipal 
and Nabopolassar’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, the beginning of the end drew 
near, the Arabs had a splendid oppor- 
tunity, Naturally they immediately ad- 
vanced once more, According to a notice 
in the book of the prophet Jeremiah, 
which may perhaps be traced to the 
annals of the kings of Judah, Nebuchad- 
neyzar undertook an expedition against 
the Kedar and punished then: by destroy- 
ing then stronghold Hazor., 

The want of native accounts from 
the Persian cra deprives us ako ot 
any notices as to the relations of Persia 
with Arabia. The few materials, how- 
over, Chat we possess are at least sufficient 
to corroborate the idea which we should 
naturally form from the preceding and 
the subsequent periods. So long ay the 
Persian empire was firmly consolidated 

1 adopted a. strong foreign policy, 
even the Arabs had to curb their cager 
passions. Ata later period they were 
restrained more by concessions and 4 
ments. When Cambyses marched against 
gypt they were compelled to supply him 
with the means dor his march through 
the desert. more particularly the camels. 
Persia Darius ions North Arabia 
aed = Aribi— among 
Avila’ countries subject to him: 

but since it is uncertain whether 
some other names of subject peoples refer 
to Central and Eastern Arabia, we do not 
know how tar his sovereignty extended. 
Tn any case the advance of the Kedar 
against Palestine, begun under Ashurbani- 
pal and Netuchacnersat, assumed wider 
importance. In Yemen the kingdem of 
the Sabans was now flourishing ; in the 
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north political organisation, like those of 
the Aribi. Kedar, and Nabaiati, were the 
medium of trade. We do not know when 
these peoples were replaced by others ; 
and after all it does not signify what the 
names of the sheikhs were who maintained 
telations with the Persian officials. The 
tule over the wild sons of the desert cer- 
tainly was secured to them by this alliance, 
and yet they remained in all their sym- 
pathies and ideas no less Bedouins ¢) 
their countrymen. They cannot indeed 
becompared with the Bedouin sheikh. who 
is distinguishable from his poor fellow- 
tribesman, his “brother,” only by a 
larger share of cattle; they had by this 
time thoroughly well civilised themselves, 
so far as it was a matter of filling their 
purses. 

An_ inscription from Teima._ which 
belongs to the Persian or the New Babylo- 
Assyrian time, gives us a picture of the life 
and organisation of the North Arabian 
towns and states with their sanctuaries, 
Thi, resembles far more the picture which 
some of the towns of Palestine and Israe} 
present during the time of the kings 
Lite in than that which the later 
Early Islamitic tradition has given of 

the conditions of the pre-Islamitic 

time. There 1s a aa sanctuary 
with a specified domain, which is reserved 
for the maintenance of the cult and 
its pmests. The hierarchy, at all times 
ready to open the doors of the temple 
to new divimtes, was bound then to 
fake measures for ther support. The 
Necessary means were derived partly 
the temple income, partly from the 
even the king, therefore, 








fis domain. The language 
of the inscription ix net Arabic, which 
was not written until Mahomet, but 
Aramaic. This result of civilisation was 
theretore borrowed from Assyria or Baby- 
lonia. where Aramaic was the written 
and spoken language of commerce; the 
portrait of the Ingh-priest Salm-ushezib 
shows Assyrian tinh, and he himself 
bears a name constructed on Babylonian 
analogy. With the written language were 
borrowed also the political and fiscal 
terminology. 

The tall of the Persian empire would 
have been a welcome opportunity for the 
Arabs to invade the civilised countries 
had not more energetic opponents soon 
arisen in the Hellenistic states. In 
addition to this, civilisation had already 
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taken a somewhat firmer hold of thw 
countries The bkemmines tray of 
whih may te stem im the kingdoms 
ot Anbe with the inscupteon ot Lama 
davdopd durme the Hellenistic era 
unto the kingdom oof the Nibitciny 
which Low csists for same thie conta, 
os a marvelous creation ot the mid 
amibsation of North Atibre thoroughty 
[reserving ots mation) Arabian chan wter 
jon the borders of a covalis ation which wits 
onee Onental but now imprean ued atiesh 
with Halknism Ot this Kingdon aw 
acount his already buen given 

The annexation ot Nubitea by th 
Romaine resalted in the prosperity ot 
mew Anehan commercial state namely 
Palmer for which abe we may hee 
Teter Om Trad rs tO. previous section 

With the tilled the cstraminy state ot 
Palmyra (27, 405 the Saracens 1 name 
by whuch the Arabs intititing the steppes 
wereusmally designated by the Romans 
found the cnghsed countsy open to: them 
whenever the Romi power wes unl ke 
te protect the fontias with a hrm hind 
In the wars of the Romans Byzintins 


- and Swanide tes plied 
‘eine ano impertant part as lords of 
Sa the desert and as viloath 
raceas 


alls m the strnggk dot the 
Droid distuets on the Pupha ites so easily 
thavcsed by them 


Beth Byzintiam und the comt of the 


susinnti were unabk to extend thea 
trontrrs turther than the a gion ot 
nisitioy md were compl d-dh 


the Assyrians and Porsiaims to law the 
Siptcens te retam then terrstory \ 
wud at wes thought te be cnomh if 
the shakhs of the adpommy tubal dr tects 
wae won osc) unt brow.bt into doy ab 
tlitions with the ampite ust as fdrba hie 
wis appointed by Higlath pews to rule 
over the frontiar distuct of Deypt ind 
the Nabatcins were the dies of the 
Romans so now the Byzantine ind Per 
sans favoured the tormation of Arib 
states on ther trontiurs the kings 

of which by thar support trom the Great 
Power and with tiths conferred on them 
by at ruled over the sons of the devrt 
With an organsation supnor to. the 
Fedoums they formed + protection both 
for the Pertans and Byzantines against 
the advance of subcquent tribes In 
thi, way both the princely houve of the 
Ghassamda# on the Byzantine frontiers 
m Syria and the Lachmide on the 


Babylonuin trout culed nda Postin 
supremacy as the connecting link ind 
Qari: Retween ciileed countiy and 
steppe They discharged this tineoen 
Popetually warm uounst cach other 
beth on then own ontate and mn th 
service ot them hese Tory with yeaseles 
shiumstics and tuds which the Cathet 
Aruban pods known to 16 








ret havc sum, Tiny the pent up 
Mu pewerot the tide at nidons on 


th heatet the country broke 
swan thronh ond under the thay et Iti 
once mot flooded: the countries of civil 
sation hdlpmg the Mivbian mig: dion 
fe force ts victorious way amd vt Che same 
time roll on the bist wave ef the Semites 
whi the history of the workd knows 
Tu the mith contuny he owe found the 
test Anits en the hentier ef cavilisihen 
Pressing on Ute the Anema om the 
sexemth contamy vi otter year beter 
Mie SMumti oo mesement amandited the 
Tat Sin thars yes tec cipsed 
ind Wecannat perceNe ny mew nove 
montan the qadle of the sammie nations 
which os tek great extent: de popubited 
Weonew tin te Detain Are with 
the comet distnet oon the Paria Gall 
and thin omystatens centtee Yamane 
The Childiin ar Kasdim when we 
meet the cvahsed zone ti tim South 
Ballon piobibly came bette mto the 
oblate y So fate they dec une 
Babylonians the vie lamer concen here 
Bat ow the west dr ti ts decidy aca 
ped by Apes pro emt even am ie 
tinw of Asha} anal ditinet trace of 
tha eather Wrumeaniniititints we ay 
quily conjecture that ranuns ise. ot 
he Reedim were deft an Aribee ntsdlf 
unul they were tbsorbcd by the onw id 
movement of the Arad The Bibl 
egiunted with Arebsan Kasdim who uc 
to be found an the Bast) that ts to say 
foward Yemame oon these may furly 
be seen the first suatem: of the great 


migiation Later they are ae 
Chaldeans cid im the introduction to 

















sa Knot 

the Book of Jolson the bess 
Arete of ancient tradition as bang 
wath the Sabeans the rules of Central 
Arab 


A part of the Kasdan must have occu 
pud the Arabian maritime districts of the 
ruanSer Asthe Childaans of the South 
Babylonian ta country were masters 
of all that was still keft of Babylonian 
navigation and commerce on the Prrsian 
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Sea, so these Chaldeans also must have 
occupied the island of Dilmun, or Bahrem, 
which in ancient times was in close con- 
nection with Babylonia. Under Sargon, 
ther king Upen, after the capture of 
Babylon, entered into the same relations 
with the Assynans which he had hitherto 
kept up with Merodach-baladan, the 


king of the “ sea country ” and 
lineal of Babylon Whether this kang 
Aveyrin | “2° an Arab, or still a Chal- 


dan, must remain uncertain 
Esarhaddon records his expedition into 
the intenor of Eastern Arabia called by 
him Bazu, the biblica! Buz , tt can hardty 
be looked for elsewhere than m Yemama 
Fight “ kings” and queens are enumerated 
whose “ towns" had been captured. 
If ever information should reach us flom 
thus still unexplored comer of the earth, 
we may become acquainted even there 
with the traces of a culture of which 
notices ate found in Arabian waiters 
Strabo following old accounts can speak 
ot Chaldeans en the sea, whose capttal 
aud seaport, Gersha formed the em- 
pornun for the trade with the interior 
Antiochus the Great after the rebelion 
of Molon once mon secured the castan 
provinces af hms empne and resumed 
thendly relations with the Indan kings 
Furtha. on an expedition undertaken 
against the matitune dist ts of the Pasian 
Sea in return for a very conaderabk 
‘escnt "he confirmed in 205 RC the 
tnd pondence of the Gorthcans who were 
allimportant for the commace on the 
Persian Sea und with the inten of 
Arabia 
Under the dommion of the Puthans, 
who did not tioubk themschyes about 
such tifles as the command of the sea 
and trade, a successor of the former 
Chaldaan sea country * aro nthe 
shape of Messcne This was a state which, 
about the beginning of the Chustan aa, 
ruled the delta of the Euphrates and Tigns,, 
Site 3 Mell as the adjommg coast 
distruts, and thus controlled the 
trade with Baby lonta, so fat as it 
yet existed on the Persian Sea, 
and did ‘not go though Semen From 
Some notices of classical writers and from. 
coins, We ate acquainted with a series of 
kings of Mewene, who were subject to the 
influence of Hellenm and Parthia, and 
had a prepondeiance of Aramzan sub- 
jects, but neverthelews are certainly to be 
claimed as Arabs. Posubly, the head of 
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the dynasty was a ceitan Adad-nadin- 
akh, whose inscription has been found 
upon bricks in a late addition to the 

at Tello, the town of the old Babyloman 
Jang; and patess of Lagash; he had, 
therefore, built hus palace there. The 
inscription 1s bilingual, being written in 
Aeeae and Greek Ps 


The most important part, as the seat 
of a pecuhar civihsation, was played ‘in 
antiquity by the south, or rather the 
south-west corner of Arabia, the so-called 
Arabia Felix This name was, perhaps, 
orginally given owl to a misap- 
prehcnsion, which took the Arabian 
Meaning of ¥cmen, the land lying to the 
right of the Arab lookhmg toward the east, 
in the sense of the augur to whom the 
right side was the propitious quarter 
‘The country, a lotty mountam plateau, 
with ssulated higher elevations and better 
watered than the north, although only 
by mountain sticams, was always curefully 
cultivated im the times to which the 
inscriptions refer Here also the tvers 
t the imhalutants to take measures 
to dam up irae piecious water in times of 

bmmming streams, and tostore 
—_ ilo™ at agamst the dry seasons The 
Felix dam ot Mareb, the rums of 

which are still standing ap- 
peared to the Araby of the desert as 
somthing maricllous 

Numcrous ruined sites have bicn alieady 
dscovacd the old names of which are 
mentiond in inscriptions sull ustble, 
but htth has been donc towards furnsh- 
ing science with what iy on the sutface 
to say nothing of all that is Indden in the 
cath to whih these remains bear 
witness Whee only copes of the m- 
Suuptions themalves” hastily made by 
an intrepid tayeller at the mk of his 
Ife are forthcommg it ws imposible to 
form any idea of the remaimuing ruins, 
and the temples and buildings to which 
the insctiplions acter, and the site of 
which they record exist for us only in 
name The do not enable u- to draw 
a connected puture of the politral de- 
velopment 

The most ancient inscnptiony which we 
porsess belong to an age which ends m 
the exghth andseventh centuries. A proof 
that a connection already exited with 
the great crilned countnes 15 shown by 
the character of the script. This alpha- 
betical writing. which has been develo; 
from the general Semitic alphabet, 
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with the amention of ~ome additional 
symbol. for the greater varity of sounds 
an thn South Arabian Ma‘imit. or Vina an 
language may perhaps bh takin ta 
represent m the perfection of its form 1 
comphtely independent cttort as com 
pated with the Noth Scmute alphabet 
otthe Arameans and Canaamtes — Alpha- 
Le tical witting was vented in’ Phe mie 
Phar the Canaamtes and Aramuins 
became acquainted with tt oand theme 
womade ity way to Yemen Tt curdent 
that the same or perhaps a still bunker 
interrourse Was then mamtamed with the 
regions of envilisation trom the Puphr ites 
to the Medstemancan than in the tunes 
on which hght os gadu dy bong cist by 
inscriptions We found radiations of 
thr intercourse in the ment Babvioniin 
inscriptions of Guder and) Vaca sin 
The very same streams of nitions which 
1a te traced trom) the south ot the 
paninsule se furas the Givaised conntrics 
of the Mediten incan daring tie Islamic 
we Were flowing ou the time wheat the 

Comanites cand dater the (tam cans 


flooded the Past The talk oot th 
Sabeans which submitted to 
Assvini is mentioned: as eaby 


as the rogms of Fyglath poteser 
and Sargon Ot all the An absen 
tabes then mentioned ita the one 
which dwelt tuthest to the south Pater 
on the Assvtrins were no Jonger ible to 
iwoun ther hokd upon the coantes In 
the noth theretore Aribs became 
masters of the country At thes 
tine an the south abe inserptions 
mention attichs of Aribs These 
Baiptions however ate tet composed 
moth Vinguag of the Mineins but 
md dhahertic variety the new 
masters of the seuth ure the sane 
Prople whom we hive recogmsed as allies 
ofthe Assmains nimidy the Sibtans 
Approwam dels about Esarhaddon same 
the sahaans Iecume masters of the 
country in place of the Vintans For a 
haltecntury therelore we now mect with 

kings of Sabi as mastus of Yemen 
and its cryilsation 

The treasutes of Arabia hence forth 
according to Ortental ideas bolang to the 
Subtans Sab&ans now meet us in the 
Hebrew mseriptions in place of the 
Minaany and the intercourse wth the 
south 1s now maintained by the Kedar 
Tt ty seen that Assyria had once more to 
Ler own advantage separated the masses 
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ol nivons m Arabia The poutien at the 
Meat Minvan nation which had don 
nitd the south was now taken by two 
peopks of dithtont stock the hedar are 
Avabs bat not the Sihuim who 
Derme enemies acte Last counterpotse to 
eauh other und tonmdered ae eastar tor 
Astin to rik) Lsahidden bid shown 
TomscH here an continu ition 
eo ot hs Pgvptan polo te. be 
ee Arata OM OF the acutest of Oneonta 
Stitesmen ft tiny the ws 
suman pohey had not prevail over the 
RBoabvioniaa the trade of Anabre wor hd 
five ben cored on andar the contrat of 
Asya fhe struggle between Assvire 
and Babylon destroyed) al duster ad 
though the Kedar coult bo chistisad ny 
antlience over the sonth wis lust Vw 
Sabouts were able te wither aw from this 
Assuinin geardiinstop and too iss et tien 
andepen dence The ted of Saba tad ats 
Most Mp oetan towrs situated south at the 
fof country et the Manan Phe capital 
WS Vane sat appearsnpte the Hitns antics 
conquest Ele kingdom reananed: purely 
Sibaantorsevaucantumms Phen other 
titers obt rnd the sapremacy ind ther 
fulets style Pthemsrlye  hargsot sat 
Phe poned of Mion and Saba down oll 
about joo pe owes that af Yemen 
Hieatest preponty and for a consider 
able ume it camanin ted te hide with, 
Toe Babylonia wes thon cat ett trom 
the Pasta Seedy the Ghalbeans biypt 
Was net int position to hob tthe Reb ser 
an Dthus tt Was or prospereus time for the 
antermediite trade which went through 
Mabie tom Yemen by fant northw ad te 
the Pholisum tower or trom: the ports of 
Western Anibre to the babours of Pyspt 
On the caisan gout whch led tem 
Kuscr or Doukos Damen on the Red See 
to Lhelis ant Koptos the man hie of 
commune ition of the Ph bark to the 
sta Vinae Sabe an insciptiens besides 
mumuous Feyptimones have been cut on 
the face of the rochs testity 
Greatnt® ang to the former commis al 
Arab fnoss of South  Asibta 
While the Sabains were depen 
dent for ther mtercours with Palestine 
and the Puphratean countries on the sere 
vies of the Novth Arabian Kedar, and 
afterwards of the Nabalcans through 
whow land they passed the Winans had 
reached those districts directly, im Warke, 
or Unik in South Babylonia a monument 
of these relations hay bern found in a 
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Mingan inscnption When once morc 
the Onent came under a domimon which 
embraced the old seat of culture im 
Babyloma, and at the same time was 
able to revive the Babylonian idcas in 
place of the Perstan feudal ¢conomy, 
the conditions wore then altered to the 
disadvantage of South Arama Sabaan 
interests must Raita bette 
tly prejudiced when tl! 
Conserv Protec. really <ct frec the 
sca route round Ariba, and 
actually utilised it for trade while the 
Scleucide reckoned with the Nabataany 
and Gch cans as middicmen Ptolmy I] 
Philaddphus im his wars with the Sclkeu 
ade crcumnavigated Arabia and mid 
an attach on the Seleucid posscssions on 
the Persian Gulf He and his successor 
founded on the western coast of the Red 
Sea as far as the straits of Babcl Mande b 
Tgyptian colons whih sapped the 
vitality of the Sabain commu with 
Abyssinia and Feypt These colons un 
doubtedly farmed stitions tor a diruct 
Indian trade In Aduhs ot /ulla wlure 
the communicitions between Sibi and 
Halxsh of Abyssinia crowed Ptoloms HL 
Tumuigetes creeted in inscuiption com 
mimorating ane of hts victories Then if 
wos not a resivcd Babylon of Alexander 
that bccume mistress of the Inch trade 
ind the tum of Saba ut Alaxindns 
Woo mist place m the thin ot sccond, 
century BO the intumd commotions to 
which th aim ef Sabi we expos 
Those brought mother poople ante power 
the Hims aites who hid setthed ongm alts, 
in the south west comer of the penmsule 
ind occupad the capital at thi. time 
Thon hangs pust The the predectssars, 
style themselves kings of Saha but add 
to this tile andof Rudan the nam of 
ther Himyante ancestral fortis Thus 
then any tonger Stheans but Himyarites, 
vile in Sibe 
At the same time or soon term ards, 
the Jords of Abyssinia whither 
of for uty ie ales La sent 
colonus Iegan as the Leyp 
ladmacrs tin power duindkd to aud 
their dommuon hkyond the say Starting 
from the woccupnd Adulis white onc of 
the kings, Zoshales son of Alans had 
lus inxtiption cut by the side of that of 
Ptolemy kuergetes they crossed to Arabia 
and first gaincd 2 firm footing on the coast 
‘There they had possessions as early as the 
first century BC that » the sea, or 
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Extension 


at least imtercourn with Abyssmia, was 
barred for the rulers of Saba who were 
expoved to contmual attacks from the 
Abyssinian governor, The same hing, 
who perpetuated his name as Aduls by the 
side of Ptolemy ~ then subjugated the 
whole Arabian coast to Leuke Kome the 
former seaport of the Nabatean. and 
Yemen 40 far as the Sabean royal tith 
which became gradually wider, laid claim 
toit_ From that time from the second or 
thud centuries AD Sabsea 15 subject to the 
surcrainty of Abyyuinia 
This sovereignty did not are oppowt- 
tron «tht South Arabian Himyarites 
made many and occasionally successful 
attempts to cect the Abyssinians from 
the country They succeeded indad 
for a considerabke time im onc mor 
winning thar mdependence under the 
standard of Judaism which in the list 
centuries before the Chistian cra con 
quad Arabia and kd to a 1evival of 
powar in the old state of Yemen Our 
intormatton docs not go so far as to enable 
us to 1ecognne the pohtical partis and 
currents from which iN Tew prospaty 
wax dexcloped — fromthe 
ae nature of things however the 
Yemen tt Fal condition of affams may 
he approvimately ascurtuned 
Juausm was a powcr to be rechoned with 
in all the great empires of cvilsition 
plycd a forcmest part in the kingdom 
ot the Nabatcams and was especially 
plominunt in Leyptain business hfe in 
its Stl cager desire to proselytixe it wis. 
spiad by commercial connections into: 
South west Arabia whither the cvild 
empues could not go with then ames. 
although they had long chuushed a desite 
for the lind the possession of which 
would hive put the Indian trade into 
tiv hands of its mastus — [he prevailing 
tcligion there way that of the old Sabaans 
The shrewd Jewssh mon of business wore 
oppoxd to this heathonsm While the 
iuhing nobles who owned the hind chung 
to the old rehgion the misstonarus of 
Judanm tound receptrve hearers where 
It was possibl, for men to appreciate in 
tha own persons the valur of ther 
promi. of happites—namely among 
that “ction of the population which was 
engaged im trade and industnes In 
contradistinction to the nobility it must 
have been the town population which 
tecerved Judaism By its connection with 
Judasm this population acquired new 
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strength; the landowning nobility lost 
more and more. in Infuence before the 
increasing and power of the com- 
mercial class. Finally the kingdom saw 
itself compelied, as, for example, in Adia- 
bene also, either by y peaceful or by violent 
changes to side with the merchant class- 
rather than with the nobility, and to 
accept Judaism ; that is to say, the organ- 
ration of the feudal state formed by the 
Himyarite conguest had been transformed 
into that of a mercantile community. This 
reorganisation put Yemen in a position to 
expel the Abyssinians from the country. 
For some centuries now Jewish rulers 
Erld the dominion as “ kings of Saba,”” 

Such independence did not benefit Rame. 
The Roman attempts under Augustus to 
obtain possession of Yemen had been made 
in a period when the Himyarites were 
weak, and yet they had failed. Judaism had 
wd to a recovery of strength; then the 
spiritual power could be opposed only by 
another spiritual power, and this was found 
in Christianity. Even the dominion of 
Judaism in Yemen had its dark side and 
could not. but meet with a period of 
Jenin decline. Christianity. the reli- 
gion of the poor, which followed 
on its track, here found its 
ath made ‘easy. Just as 
Judaism had once formed’ the standard 
under which the vigorous components of 
the people rallied against a ruling class 
which was no longer competent to dis- 
charge its duties, so all who were excluded 
from the government joined forces under 
the sign of the Cross. 

The legends of the Christian saints re- 
count terrible sacrifices of human life, 
which the movement against the ruling 
class entailed, Despite all the zeal of 
the Christians in the lands of civilisation, 
they could not win an unaided victory. 
The attempt had to be made indirectly. 
Alter about the fourth century Abyssinia 
was won for Christianity from Egypt. 
The relations maintained with the Ptole- 
mes were once more resumed, and were 
kept up by the Church, for Abyssinia 
always received bishops from the patriarch 
in Alexandria. Since Egypt was Byzan- 
tine, the kings of Abyssinia were on 
friendly terms with the court of Byzantium, 
and both shareti in the common desire 
for the treasures of Yemen. But at 
Byzantium the lesson once taught to 
Augustus had not been forgotten, and 
it was recognised that the desired’ goal 
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could only be reached by the former 
conquerors, who had been drive 
out by Judaism: an attempt was there: 
fore made to incite these te 
attack. Jn the year 52: 
Sabwan empire’ fell, alter a 
sistance by the last Jewish king, Joseph 
dhu Nuas, who is represented in the 

martyrologies as a manster, 
ee a but ix better appreciated in 

the otherwise obscure Ishamitic 
tradition. Yemen became more 
Abyssinian and was governed by an 
Abyssinian viceroy, who was vety inde: 
pendent. Tradition tells of four rulers, 
the reign of one of whont is recorded: a 
inscriptions. “This state of things lasted 
some seven hundred years. 

‘The Jowish monarchy tell, but the 
old nobility : 
latter was forced 
hopes on the opponents of the 
tines, the Per A descendant of the 
noble families went first to Babylonit 
and then to the Persian court in order tu 
obtain help from that quarter. | Khesru 
Anushirwan crossed over te Ariabit 
and drove out the Abyss Ss about 
5§75.4.b. Yemen became f sal state: 
of Persia. then 2 Persist 
governors, Christianity and 14 % 
influence were thus overthrewn, “The old 
nobility and more enjoyed 
a brief renaissancs 
later, the gi 
































































of the power of Mahomet 
also the opposing forces whic! 
work are reed able 5 the thre 
ran to Byzantium and the unian court 
can be taken up in Mecea. ‘The nobles of 
Mecca, who commanded the trade of the 
important caravan station, closely. 
connected with Yemen, Mahomet, bow. 
ever, having failed ta find help’ from 
Judaism, looked for support 














Seg exe against the Meccan nobility, 
Mahomar Strengthened by the pagina 


of Yemen, from the Abyssinians 
who, even then, had possessions on the 
Arabian coast. But the old forces and 
contrasts of civilisation outlasted the con- 
queror and his bandits. The party of the 
nobility reached the throne, and the 
contrast between Northern and Southern 
Arabia is continually reappearing in the 
history of the following centuries. 

Huco WinckLER 
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WESTERN ASIA FROM THE TIME. 


Seaesse® OF MAHOMET assez: - 
BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ & LEONARD W. KING, M.A. 


THE HEROIC AGE OF ISLAM 


TH habitants of Arabra are  parated 
inte two distinct Classes as a result 
of diffe cnces of occupation and minner of 
hf Pven during the poriod of temporary 
enon al the time of the Mohammedan 
on pests, the cleft causcd by thew 
difktences was but supecticnally bridged 
«vet The free Bedouin nomads who 
dwall im tents on the pasturages of the 
steppes whose posscssions arc Thar flecks 
and herds, look down with hatied and 
contempt upon the agnultursis whe 
cultivate the scanty fertile regions 
digging the plough with then own 
ands Inke slasven” and crowd: together 
with labourers and mentals in the vill yg 
and towns = On the otha hand the 
agricultural classes, superior to the 
Kedoum, both in numbers and in «duc 
ton return the predatory nomads of the 
dusert ther disthe im full measure 
Nevertheless, the Arabians never suc 
ceeded in) making a mark in hrstory 
until both elements forgot ther diffi- 
cnces, and were welded into temporary 
unity by a higher power No umifying 
force can emanate from the Bedouins 
for thar whole endcasour 1 towards 
cointegration, moreover the poverty of 
thet land is in itself an msurmountable 
obstacle to thetr jomning together m large 
hodus The tnbal sentiment, which tran- 
sends alf other mstincts and emotions, 


vchides the conceptian of nationality 

and constant tends only incre ise ant agen. 
isins and hindu ll matuslaadersten hing 
Tver the possibility of the scattered ic 

bomyg foteed into amon by the word af 
ap ambitious dale ws mab ter rvery 
attempt of this mature has fist to reckon 
not only with the indepen tent charseter 
ofth: Bedoums ta whom scrvite abr dian « 
wsounkoown but ise with the all 
powartnl clin amterests balan whi h 
the very tdea of in dividaaliry sah 

Beton the tine of Milimet however 
th thenght tad meses Germscd Go any 
Beddow thatthe might make use of re hgien 
fanaticism as am tar anton tw 
races of Western Aste ate se completely 
devon of the tehgient omar 
the mbabttants of the Atal 
Ta this ropect the Aribs stent in shan 
contrast fe than Semin ne litives th 
Jows of Palestine as well ste tie ane 
Sanites of Babylonia whos ability fir t 
tocstend the nflucnd: over the lands ot 
Sumenon coltun and finally ta attain + 


















penition of supromicy seems tu hive bean 
duc dlimost cntirely te thar advanced 
relygous development Shae was ne 


such thing as a yarfected mythology im 
Arabia Nothing more thin a cult of 
rude mages which oryginated, no doubt, 
m the workup of ancestors ant a 
veneration of certain stars ant tics, 
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together with an mdefhnite belief m a 
supreme being, Allah, way exhibited by 
the Arab of carly times Even to-day the 
true Bedouin has but littk interest in 
matters of bilicf, and 1 far cnough from 
being a fanatic, to hm the prohibitions 
and dogmas of the Koran seem scarecly 
to be in existence Thus scanty develop- 
ment of religion and insuper- 
Se able miiffcrence to matters of 
Ral «(fath w an outcome of the 
ligion 
poverty of nmagination of thc 
Arabian people i characterise which has 
tho keft unmistakable traces in the later 
aavilsation of the peninsula Glowmg 
possion oa tendency toward romantic 
umicstrant and finally the gut of 
Drilhant ordory easly conecal ain the 
Araby thar lack of “creative emus, 
Hoon lies the most profouad difference 
tetwoem Past and West 
Puro sa continent of 
ind of untimited progress 4 
Hitions thit constantly onde wou to 
«tan! ther anfliena ind power on 
the othr hand the Moluumimedin Tast 
mmpctitbable in ats sclt sufherney and 
composure ist region that recognises: 
mathe: kibout nor war as otha thin i 
means for obtuning sensual cayoyment 
wnt undistarbed: pleasure of Ife This 
the Oneotal and above all the Arab of 
the steppes conceal behind the val of 
JOMIInce a Spritual mactivity which they 
ate never able to ovceome The only 
wt that os cultivated in the desert the 
potty of the Atabron ay vay ditfaent 
hom the poctry of Emope Phe {nabs 
fave never succeeded im the tree and 
un qimative forms ol composition. that 
seem to be the pecuhar git of Aryan 
fndvins und Porsiiny as well as of Tuto 
poms he ow fettered to the wind to 
piescut facts in bold comparisons and 
IMiges is his greatest: glory and dex 
fenty in the manipulation of metre and 
thyme ts to hum anindtspams ible require 
Poetry the "HME fhe Aruman mind weis 
pene B® Ungurshe dela tly by tym asters 
the Desert OC! diilecte ind naturally 
this toate as abo rethcted an 
Arabian verse Lhe poet isa warner in the 
world of intellect with bing metaphor 
and satitical play on words he falls upon the 
cn my ot htsclan He proclaims im triumph 
the ghoy of his tube and with mingled 
praise and scotn spurts on the solder to 
huior deeds In thy sense at the time of 
Mahomet poetiy was almost a common 
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discoveries 
lind of 





possession of the Arabs, and the abihty 
to make verses was even more necessary 
to the success of a leader than bis sword 
and lance The development of Bedoui1 
layed an important part im th> 

Umvication of the Arabmn tree, and bal 
its begmning> about a hundred vears before 
the birth of Mahomet 

Before the birth of the Prophet it seemed 
impossibic that 2 Natt, pseionate spiritual 
mosement capable of bearing an entire 
pcople along with it could arise im such « 
lace yet nothing short of such a move 
mint could hive rendered the mhabitant~ 
of the Ataban peninsula a danger to 
the nughbourmg world And it was at 
tle very centre of the Arabian world 
that preensely such a movement arose 
at firstof a religious nature but later 
national which gave to the people 
of \raba a dormmon over Westan Avia 
that wasto last for centuries This move 
ment begin in Mecca and its leader was 
Mahomet 

{le use of Mohammedannm was Jostly 
connected with the character and history 
of two citiey Mecca and Medina both of 
which ate situated m_ the steppe 


Une lands of Western Atabia th> 
Ces flMe not far from the coast 

Qu latter further inland and 
tlose to the devated plateau “The two 


cities differed fiom one another in every 
aespect and seemed to have been pre 

destined to rivalty fiom their very oryin. 
The doctines of Mahomet could hive 

2 iTincnonly in Mecca and it was simply th, 
hostility between Meccans and Medininy 
that saved them from destruction 
Mecca was the Rome of Atvabia th 

tentral point of the feeble religious hfe 
of the old pagan tbs Ina barren deso- 
late valky that was but seldom exposed 
to the ravages of sudden tain floods was 
situated a very ancient sanctuary the 
Kaaba a square temphe built of unhown 
stones in the wall of which was inserted 
the famous black stonc —a meteorite 

bohoved once to have ken white and to 
have ckwended from Paradise. According 
to a later kgend, accepted by Mahomet 
the temple was known as the oldest house 
of God, and was suppoved to have been 
built by Adam and restored by Abraham 
For a long time the Kaaba, hhe so many 
other Arabian sanctuaries may have 
been onl, occasionally visited by the 
Bedoum, who dwelt in the neighbour 
hood until finally a small settlement 
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arose, the existence of wluch im the midst 
of the desert was possible prob- 
ably through the discovery of a spnng 
called Zemzem. The water of this spring, 
which mm later times became one of the 
most venerated objects in the Mohamme- 
indeod, bat proguated wth 
, strongly sm; wit 
‘The Sacrea META! salts ee the 
Zensen Water was onginally on 
Spring account of its medicinal pro- 
perties, 1t m possible, however, 
that the pres nce of foneagn ements may 
also have been due to the bad drainage 
of the city that gradually grew up 
about the spnng 
In the middle of the fifth century aD, 
under the leadership of Kuzai, the Qurais 
forcibly obtained the custody of the sanc tu- 
ary ind setticd down about the Kaaba, 
wluch at that time had long been an abycct 
of plerimage The restless, predatory 
Bedouin tribe soon found a rich me ins of 
hvelihood in sheltering the ms and 1 
supplying them with food and water, and 
was thus led to exchange its old nomadic 
pursuits for commerce In a short time 
the favourable location must have greatly 
furthered the prosperity of the city The 
pilgrimages to the Kaaba—im wich no 
fewer than 360 tnbes placed ther clan 
deities under the protection of the blach 
stone~had durmg early tumes led to the 
custom of looking upon certam of the 
month, of the year, the first, seventh, 
cleventh, and twelfth, as sacred, dunng 
which every feud must cease, and the 
pilgrims be permitted to travel undis- 
turbed to the places of worship, at the 
sume time a way was optned up for inland 
trade and intellectual communication be 
tween the isolated Arab tribes Long heforc 
the city of Mecca was founded, the piigrms 
had been im the habit of assembling at 
certain places duting the holy months for 
the purpose of hokdmg fairy where they 
exchanged not only material wares but 
Foundk lucts of the intellect 
sf The most celebrated market 
was at Okaz Even when the 
mise of Mecca caused a falling 
olf in the commeraal prospenty of this city, 
as late as the tame of Matiomet, the boldest 
and most eloquent men of the tribes of 
Arabia assembled there in order to recite 
poems, competing with one another in 
singing the prasse of ther clans and cch- 
brating the deeds of their countrymen or 
striving to win the prize offered for the 
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best love songs The shetkhs of the tribes, 
under the presidency of a “ king of the 
poets,” were the Jodges in the competition, 
which took place durmg the months of 
peace, and of which the result was awaited 
with mtense interest throughout entire 


Arabia. 

Thus durmg the months of the pilgnm- 
ages the attcntion of the whole peninsula 
was directed towards the sanctuanes, of 


tribes could take place There are many 
indxations kading to the conjecture that 
i the course of time a monotheistic belief, 
cather the Jcvish or the Christian, would 
gridually have taken posscsion of the 
sanctuaries and have filled the prignmages 
with an entircly new spirit had tt not been 
for the fact that a strange rchgion dis- 
placed both, a rchgion that, although it 
arose from ¢xtcral sources lx came cssen- 
‘iilly Arabian in nature, having its deve- 


* lopment im Mecca while 
eee ayy through it the pohtwally un 
melene * smportant land of Arabia was 


suddenly assured dommion 
over a boundless cmpire In contrast to 
Mecca, a settlement of Bedouin nomads 
of the Mahadite race, who are not towns 
folk at all im the ordu serse of 
the word, Mcdma was bited by 
various trix. of the hostile group of 
stitionary Arabs, called Yememtes, after 
the most important of thar provinces 
Medina 1s situated .n an oasis on the inner- 
most terrax of the elevated plateau, 
copiously watercd by springs that flow 
down from the naghbounng mountains 
At the tim of Mahomcet’s birth the 
people of Medina were industrious 
sants who guided the plough with ther 
own hands and irrigated thar own date 
gloves but showed httle interest in cithcr 
cattle ranmg or commerce 

There was a further ground of difference 
Several of the stationary tnbes dwellmg 
round Medina had turned to the Hebrew 
rehgion , and although the buth of the 
population of the aty remaimed faithful 
to the old anmustic behef and jo:med in 
the images to Mecca nevertheless the 
inhabitants of Mecca, ever watchful of 
ther own interest, looked upon the 
Medinans with imcreasing appr hinsion, 
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inasmuch as they had discovered ~igny of 
lewish propaganda m their own city 
Medinans certainly showed themselves 
to be true Arabs, 
feuds between the two cluef tribes of the 
city, and thus all umted action was ren- 
dered impossible, Not untd Mahomet 
arose pois these Scns end ithe 
s- mulitary movement that 

rr after the appearance 
Cuties t was at first muted 
for the most part to a severe 
struggle between the two cit. the 
trac Bodouins of the desert: apptaring 
on the scene only as predatory spac 
tator or as auxihares never once chid 
they have the decision of an important 
battho in them hands Owing to thar 
clowr concentration the town dwcllis 
Possessed a vast supenonity over the 
scattered Bedouin hordes Judging from 
the size of the army that fought tinde: the 
fligof Mahomet at the time of his ittich 
on Mecca. the population of Medina and 
ity immediate neighbourhood could not 
hive eaceedrd 26000 souls Evin to 
diy m spite of the advantage of pro 
«¢ssons of pilgnms and consequent traffic, 
ihe number of inhabitant. of the same 
(urmtory can scarcely amount to over 
20000 Mecca on the other hand had 
been exceptionally favoured from the very 
biginning, and apparently poweswd a 
somewhat denser population Of the other 
towns of the Hedjaz Tayef to th south- 
cast of Mecca alone seems to have been of 
iny importance In fact Mahomet had 
inst looked to Tayef as a place of refi 
nstead of Media but lus plans tell 
through because of the determined hostilty 

of its inhabitants 

lhe conjectured date of Mahomet 5 
Uirth w Apnl zoth 570 aD His family, 
vithongh old and distinguished, had be- 
come impoverr at the time of the 
Prophet's birth and had falkn into the 
background =Mahomet's father, Abdallah, 
who died two months after hr 
Prophet's 508 Was born left to his hers 
Family 2, VerV modest fortune and 
when Amuna the mother of 
the future Prophet, died a few years after, 
the boy was thrown mainly upon the 
charity of relatives, one of whom his uncle 
Abu Tab although himself poor, treated 
ium with the greatest kindnes For a 
long time Mahomet was unable to better 
lus condition he was compelled to hire 
himself out wa shepherd and even later 
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whco he nrst entered the service of Kadsja, 
the widow of a rich merchant, he seems 11 
hase accepted a humble post. Al- 
though opinions are divided as to whetb-r 
bas ioraeye and Southern ‘Arabia 
coal to S; 
with hw uncle, Xs beyond doubt that 
after bus twenty-fifth year he several times 
the caravans of Kady, and 
was thus it mto closer touch with 
tue adherents of more developed religious 
behefs In the meanwhile the cluef 
sources of mmspiration for his doctrines 
were to be found im Mecca itself, where 
there was no lack of prosclytcs to Judaism, 
and whither germs of Chnstianity —to he 
Sure in a vury gatbled form—hid ben 
Tnonght by trader. and slaves from 
Southern Arabia and Lthiopia, Mahomet 
who was decidedly unpractical by nature, 
seems not to have been a success as 
4 merchant but was suddenly freed 
from hi. material cares by an unexpected 
«xent— Kadya_ although considerable 
older than he choxc hum for her husband, 
and marred him in spite of the opposite n 
of her relatises Cat baad foc xe 
., the phet lived the iife of a 
Mekonets: cpanel c tuar im Mecca, and 
Tec? show hth he thought of aa 
attack on Arabian polytheism 
dunng these years was shown by the fact 
that he named one of his sons Abd Manaf— 
that as to say servant of the deity Manalf, 
Ie may be remarkid here that of the 
numerous children Mahomct had by hrs 
several wives all with the exception of + 
daughter died befor, him and cons 
quentls do net figure in the hetory of 


m 

Finally, Mahomet, whose inquiring mind 
had cagerhy absorbed ideas from both 
the Hebrew and Chnstian religions, 
became convinced that he was called 
upon by Allah to do away with the poly- 
theistic worship of the Arabians to 
transform the Kaabaz-to which ay a true 
citwzen of Mecca he held fast with un- 
shakable farth—into a temple of the One 
God_and to construct from the fragments 
of Christian and Hebrew doctrines with 
which he had happened to become a- 
juainted, a new and purely monothertic 
on of beef His activity was, there- 
fore, confwmed to the simplification and 
Te establsbment of that which was 
already m eustence rather than to 
cfeatixe reconstruction for which as an 
Arab he luched the necewary intellectual 
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qualifications The imaginative descrip 
tions that appt win the horan concemmng 
ather the delight, of Paradwe or the 
terrors of Hell are nothmg more than 
confused «chor, of the folk tales and 
myths of otlur races which were employed 

by the Prophet chiefly mn order 
ofthe (2 “Upply a hustoncal founda 
Korea Hon for “his doctrines, such as 
15 possessed by the Old [esta- 
ment Thc scofing asscrtion of unbcheving 
Mcccans, whe claimed that many of the 
sayings of Mahomet wore clumsy imita 
ons of thow fabulous Persian storics 
which in later times formed the nucleus 
of the “Thousand and Onc Nights’ 
ind had just then penctrated to Arata 
was significant cnough In general 
the rsclations of the Prophet con 


corned matters. of practical life and 
civil motality—m fact, the simple ethx al 
ode of the Koran 15 the best and the 






MAHOMETS ARRIVAL AT MEDINA 

toward 

‘seatunent From that 
‘tue from that year 


Mabowet » ition to Medina i: €22, was the first 
of Arata for ff meant ‘triumph of relunous over 
tive the Arstuan onpere bogus’ Makaxetans 
198 


Most powertul portion of the VMoham- 
medan faith 

When, in the fortieth year of his hife, 
Mahomet en ced the vision in 
which he alleged that the archangel 
Gabnel revealed to hum his mussion, a 
portion of the mbhabitants of Mecca had 
alrady received a certain preparation 
for a reform im their belief through their 
mtetcourse with Jews and Chnotians 
However, the ¢_Pereonality of the new 
prophet arous at first but httle con 
fidence His family the most mportant 
factor m the life of an Arab had a good 
name to be surc but nevertheless way 
ampovcnshed Mahomet himself, although 
distingunshedn appearance and of bencvo 
kent nature, did not ess such cha 
Tacterstics as were hhely to make the 
grcatest impression upon Araby He was. 
a bad poct, and the smaliness of his nght 
to boast of warhhe virtues more 
and more evident as time 
R went on “Couldnt God 
q havc found a lxtter pro 
phet than you? ws the 
cry that grec ted him on his 
fst appearance im Layel 
He hid the mystical qui 
ths of his nature to thank 
for dus finil victory ant 
although these very chi 
racterstics were ultimately 
to bk traud back to an 
cpicpuc complaint they 
were always Jookid upon 
by him as a gift trom 
huaven and announced as 
such with cvident sincerity 

He him«lf was the frst 
comit to the visions att 
dicams in which his con- 
stant meditations on the 
true faith became ploty- 
ally embodied He Iarned 
how to hughten his states 
of ecstasy through fasting 
and long hours of prayer, 
f and ually succeeded im 
developmg the tenacity of 
purpose and undaunted 
confidence which rendered 
hy personality imreustible, 
and were a constant attrac- 
tion to new adhirenty At 
first he had no thought 
whatever of deception , but 
the unification as time went on the mner 
voice frequently showed a 
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MEDINA THE PROPHETS PLACE OF REFUGK 


Mdina the second city of Arata 
urthodox drova Mahomet from Mer 


ant remarkable docility 1m respect to the 
Prophet's personal affairs and intentions 

Nevertheless the Mihomet of later 
scus Was No mae ampestor No longet 
V prophet he was th nthe ruler of a vest 
int constanth growing empire and it 
Wis th necessity thet arose from tis 
position which torad him inte a hat 
involuntary combin ition of sincerity ind 
Insnmulation a charactcistie that finally 
becomes a sccond mature te all oder. ot 
multitudes In tater years abo his 
Visions were sociated with scrieus 
altichs of an epilepte character which 
he could scarcely have simulated Per 
sonally th Prophet w ws modest 


Sumabetty iy hus requirements sitting 
Prophet Tide the senstiahtty whic heon 


stantly led ham ty merease the 
number of his wives and prepared 
for lum many a mortificaton ‘ort. 
mitly for him the Arabans bhe most 
Oncntat peoples are very lenient in 
regard to this pont Simpheity in food 
and drink undoubtedly appealed to him 
but in sexual matters hn symmthics 
wete by no means with the ascetics. 


uated 10 an oats 00 as cleval 
sought refuye there 





Plstees_ Whee the hostility, of the 
nm 


4 mma ratre until be couquen d Mecca 


It wis with no finshed down ete system 
Mit Mahomet first appeac) for oy 
long time his position mnie pect both te 
Chostanesy ind fulinin nother of 
which he thoron hk an tarsteod wos 
tnberkd om fet he even displived 
apis im ination te torn 0 
nnitta of pobey the duck pods af the 
Meccuns at feast am the fora ot inter 
niehay spintoalbome though die sean 
hhetened fo wrth teow that concs son 
The germ of dus torchine we fiom the 
sere bana, a pus menothes a bon | 
up with to stipe Pet mapeessive dectine 
of unmortilits Beyond doubt tue 
minute descriptions of heaven and tlt 
produced a deeper ampte den om the 
pugin Arabs whos Canceptions in reared 
tothe bfe beyond were extremely me age, 
then did any other postion of his doctrines 

By otha, combining the sraoniy 
accounts of whit wis te take place ar the 
future with bis coil understood ethical 
teachings ant the indispensable pre scrips 
tions of ntual Mahomet succeed in 
cresting a rehgion thit wis throughout 
adapted, by reason of ty simply ant 
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Lrectntss, not only to awaken the intcrest 
of a half-civilised people, but also in a 
sertain measure to subject them to dis- 
tphne = The “Koran, which gradually 
woe as 3 Sem pillar of th» rehgiou~ 
-difice, was Got whtten by Mahomet him 
velf— indeed’, it 1s donbtiul whither the 
Prophe: kaw how to wnte at all, at 
was not until after his death 





Mekomet's chit the fragments of hus 
Disciples icvelations and sayings were 


united into a book = Owing 
to his innate bashfulness, at was Jony 
yefore Mahomet could summon up cnoug! 
outage to appear im publ His first 
{ciples were the members of his own 
family Th» prophet’s wife Kadaya, lis 
daughter, hus nephew Al, later hry slave 
éaul, and finally a friend, the honest 
Abu Behr, were the earliest converts, 
to whom as time passed other adherents, 
such as Othman, who later became cahph 
wd, above all, Omar, the truc represcnta- 
tive of the Mohammedan pohcy of aggres 
sion, jomed themselves 

Not until the fowth or fifth year after 
tus first revelation dtd Mahomet resolve 
to proach to hs fUlow-trbesmen an} his 
unt cfforts were attended wrth vars small 
success Alt the while hs family pio- 
tected Ium afta: the Arabian custom at 
feast from the ill-usage with whieh the 
wnovator whe attached the worship of the 
gods, and therewith the commeicial pros- 
perity al Mecca sas constantly threaten 
The gieate: portion of hus diapks many 
of whom wer members of the lower Classes, 
of slases and who, through thet defant 
hehaviour had aroucd the anger of the 
auizens of Mecca, fared tar worse thin he 
ind in all probainlity were the cause of the 
U fnst cool, not to say hostile, attitude 
of the lughet ranks of socuty For a t me 
A numbet of the converted tumed to the 
(hustian Abysinians an madent that 
was perhaps not with wut its influence on the 
tater doctrines and views of the Prophet 
Mahomet anit although safe from 

bodily harm Was an a most 

Lemay disagteeable situation — hspe- 
Mecca cially unpleasant were the jeers 
of scotiets who demanded 
auracles o1 bencyolent]y offered to send for 
a celebrated physician to cure him of hiy 
lunacy After the death ot Kadyya and of his 
wacle Abu Talib, his position finally became 
unbearable He was compelled to look 
about tor a place of refuge where men were 
not unalterably hostile to hi teachings 
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After hasimg been dnven from Tayi f, 
where he hid sought ansistance, Mahomet's 
choice fell upon Yathrib, the jealous rival 
of Mecca which he afterward named 
Medina Pilgrims were m the habit of 
making annual journeys to the Kaaba 
from Yathnb, ay from almost all otha 
parts of Arabia The Prophet, who po-- 
sessed relatives m Medina on his mother’s 
side, had established connections with 
some of these Medinan pilgnms, and was 
favourably heard by them, for they had 
already become partly estranged from the 
worship of a plurality of gods, owing to 
Jewish influence, moreover, unlike the 
inhabitants of Mecca, they were not pre- 
yudiced against his doctnnes by appre- 
hensions for thei material interests A 
Mohammedan community arose in Medina, 
which soon far exceeded the settlement at 
Mecca in number, and finally the Prophet 
himself determmned to emgrate thither 
with hi followers, although at first he, as 
well as every other true Meccan, wa> aft 
object of hatred and of suspicion to the 
people of the rival town Thos was the 
first great step taken toward the unitia- 
tion of Arabia Religion was 
Uaifieation *Xtonous over tribal sent 
Bogen ment, and from the \ury 

moment that Mahadites and 
Yementtes joined together unter the banner 
of the Prophet the period of Arabian em- 
Ee began IL 1s not without reason thit 
hammedans reckon tune from this year 

of the Hegua, or ‘ the Freht," ap 622, 

The number of emigrants capable of 
beaiing arms who gradually arnved fiom 
Mecca could scarcely have hen over one 
hundied , but the accession of the greater 
part of the mbhubitants of Medina, who 
placed themselves under Mahomet's orders 
as anser or Inlpers of the Prophet," 
furnished him with an army at one stroke, 
ani rendered tus final traumph certain 
The Prophet met scatcely a single hrecon- 
ulable opponent m Medina but, on the 
other hand, he had the gicatest difficulty 
an estabhshing even a moderate amount of 
unity im the loosely banded communit: 
that practically acknowledged no chucf; 
and he was at first obliged to be content 
with reconciling so far as was possible the 
{wo principal tribes into which the popula- 
taon was divided This he accomphshcd by 
means of hry gieat influence, and thro 
the erection of a mosque. the fimt centre 
of the Mohammedan faith However, 
all his attempts to convert the Jewsh 
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mhalutants of the region. in whom he had 
pla ed great hopes. tailed . even the con- 
resion fist granted to the Jews per- 
muting men in prayer to tum toward 
leruxatem instead of toward Mecca. re- 
mained withont effect, until finally the 
tiwwour of the Prophet turned to hatred. 
ind he resolved on the destruction of the 
Jewrsh tribes 

Mahomet was son entirely absorbed by 
the quarrel with Mecca He saw the abso- 
ute necessity. of subdumg the inhab- 
tants of the spiritual centre of Arabia af 
he ever expected 
to gain any great 
influcnee over the 
widely scattered 
turbos which tor- 
got thar disputes 
enh during the 
months of pie 
armige to the 
Kasha The fact 
that Mecca as at 
actuticial sc tthe 
MENT Was depen> 
dent upon tts 
trate and the 
aMpottation — of 
tood products 
oped to Mae 
homct the posst- 
biltyof wortying 
and injuring his 
unbelieving 
countrymen by 
waldung the 
twarly and mah- 
ing sudden 
descents on cara- 
vans an the 
‘sual fashion of 
Arahuin private 
warfare He had 
Dut hile success 
at fist, but on 
onc occasion having miscd a caravan 
Ww Mecca, which be had determined to 
attach his hand encountered an armed 
fone that had been sent aut from Mecca 


« bore un 
‘starter 
‘unbeaten of the 


-. for the protection of thr 
pueee’s threatened caravan and thts 
B the first pitched butth tovk 





place—at the wells of Bedr 
Although greatly outnumbered. the 
Moslem. won, and Mahomet who bid 
viewed the stiuggle from a distance sent 
ch spoils and triumphant news of victory 
to Medina. Thr was m the year 624. 


Uy bandit warnat 
1@ destruction of Arabian polythes 
yabian race and their wuby 





The weatth and distincten cbtaned by 
Mahomet through the vitery at Bedr 
esabled him to establish still more Army 
hy potion m Medina, and abave all to 
come to a settlement with the recon 
aiable Jewish Bedouin trite. 
of the nerghbourthood Fist ot 
gall the Benu Katnukah, whe 

wete able to put zoo armed 
men inte the field and possessed a strony 
fortress not tar distant from Medina tet 
che weight of the Prophet sweath Muy 
called vain for esistance from one of 
the chet chin 
of Medina wa 
whom they bit 
bear once adhe 
Only a sate con 
duct ot) Syria 
Was granted te 
them thu 
Possessions till 
to the Moston 

fn the audainn 
of bay the Ue 
Trevers badly 
succeeded ine aye 
Curing 4 Meccan 
faravan on the 
toad to Babylon 
Buta the spring 
of the mat yer 
the grave Uding s 
reached Medine 
that an ara 
or Ouray 
strengthened 
by the a 
of aye 
Bedouin tribes 
and numnbereny 
+81, bon 
Wiurtiots was add 
Be Mane nig ajith | 
se nee the cty under 
the command of 
Abo subyan a shahh of Mecet tucttly 
chen to bo hader, who wos now 
detained to wash away the yao niny 
of the defeat at Bedr in the blood 
of the Mosioms Mahomet would glidiy 
have amaited the attach within the wall 
of Medine bot the ampatience of his 
companiony who sin that ther fields 
were being laid waste, sean necessitated 
his setting out against the Meccans at the 
head of about 1 900 fightng men 

The Prophet met the enemy nv ar Mount 
Ohod and was immediately deserted by 
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300 of hy followers, who fled at the very 
sight of the enemy. The battle ended in 
the rout of the Moslems, and the Prophet, 
who wore a coat of double cham mail and 
4a tron helmet, and this tame had himself 
taken part in the struggle, exaped bemg 
made prisonet by a meit chance. The 
battle resulted in the loss of some seventy 
of the farthful, and of about 


Reet twenty of the Quras, and m 
Prophet “Pite of ity insigmicance was 


a severe blow to the reputation 
of the Prophet The Wercans delighted 
with then triumph, straghtway marched 
hack to ther native city 

Mahomet then sought to awaken fresh 
courage in his followers by an attack on the 
Jewoh tribe Nadir, and succeeded im com. 
polling them to emigrate to Syna. Thus the 
Hrophet was now in a position to reward 
lus faithful cisaples with possessions of 
lund, and all had time to settle them- 
selves in then new homes, an expedition 
that had been planned against Meccs fail- 
ing through owing to the unusual dryness 
of the next few years. 

This delay gave the mdefatigable Abu 
sufiyan an opportunty to form a 
agamst Medina, which was jomed even 
by tubes of Central Arabian Bedouins, 
who had beea roused to action by the 
Jews, and wer also well aware how 
ly ther hberty was thieatened by 
the growth of Moslem power The rehgious 
miluence of Mecca was im thry metance of 
the greatest assistance to the Qurais The 
Qmardhah, the last Jewish tribe that had 
heen permitted to remain in Medina, were 
also concerned im the alhance 

Thus time Mohammed's plan of reman- 
imzon the defensive met with no opposition , 
a deep ditch way dug for the protection 
ot the single vulnerable side ot Medina on. 
the advice of a Persun fieedman, and 
tkhind it the Prophet and the 3000 
atmed men then at his disposal took then 
position This primitive fortification the 
Siexe inst detersive work ever seen 
rial . Central Arabia. was com: 

letely success! m preventing 
Rotten the hostde army, three times as 
large as that of the defenders from undet- 
taking any senous operations, and the 
appoach of winter finally tendered st 
necessary for Abu Suftyan to withdraw hn 
forces. “The Quran had no sooner 
appeared than Mahomet marched forth 
and fell upon the Jewrh Quraidhah ; the 
men to the number of 7o0 weie beheaded, 
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and the women and children were sold to 
the Bedouins. 

All the while Mahomet was, and re- 
mamed at heart,a Meccan While he was 
tesolyed to win the victory for mono- 
thersm, he saw that st would be better for 
hus cause not to destroy the begimnings of 
a common Arabian cult, such as eusted 
im the sanctuary at Mecca, but rather to 
adapt the latter to the requirements of his 
own faith. Hh attachment to Mecca suth- 
ciently explains the fact that he had 
always retained in view the object, first, 
of becoming master of the sacred city 
without any unnecessary bloodshed, and 
secondly of obtamung the right to take part 
im the general pilgnmage of Arab tribes to 
the Kaaba at the head of hry Molem 
tollowers Early m the ye: r 628, during 
one of the sacred months, the Prophet. 
appeared with a small force before his 
hostile birthplace; but it was m vam 
that he demanded entrance to the sanc- 
tuary, Nevertheless the expedition was a 
decided success. The Meccan. weary of 
the constant injury suffered by their trade 
concluded a ten years’ truce with the 
Prophet, and on his promising 
Ke withdraw this time. want 

am permission to visit the 
of Meets Kaaha with Inv followers the 
next year Thus was the first step taken 
toward the peaceful conquest of Mecca ; 
the Quran yielded the vcry point they 
had been most anxious to defend. 

Dunng the truce Mahomet was not 
idle in extending his power The aasis of 
Kheyber, about sixty miles north of 
Medina, into which a portion of the ex- 
pelled Jews had retired was conquered. 
The land was divided among his tollower,, 
who now united with the lamites who 
had previously emigrated to Abyssinia, 
The number of tcheseis constantly in- 
creased, the Prophet's giowing sense of 
importance found e\pression in his sending 
letters to the sovereigns of neighbouring 
regions, in which he demanded that they 
should submit to his rule and embrace bis 
doctnnes These messages were not, a5 
a rule, received in a way hhely to arouse 
any sanguine hopes of success 

More important was the pilgrimage to 
Mecca that took place in 629. The Quran 
retued from the city for several day. in 
order that there might be no caue for 
trouble with the Moslems while the latter 
were fulfilling ther mission. It became 
more and more apparent that there was no 
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MOUNT ARAFAT WHERE MAHOMET PREACHED HIS I AST bRRMON 


tod thet bee eran Ma 
cw Arabia capable of withstanding for 
anv length of time the steadily increasing 
powcr: at the Mohammedans One afta 
mother the Bedown tribes surcenducd 
snd soon the Prophet turned his coves to 
ward Syn where the Ataby having 
feared a smattarmg of higher culture 
owing to the proximity of the Byzintine 
cipne hid bere and there umted into 
sill states An army sent out wgainst 
mecot the minor Arabian rulers of the 
twion to the south af the Dead Sa was 
severely chitated at Muta — The trme for 
Gast. bevend the borders af Arabs 
had not vet come 

On the other Nand Mecca fll into the 
tunds of the Prophet without a struggle 
V titling dispute furnished him with a 
Juetext for suddenly putting an 











M. 

Falla re (ad to the truce with the 

Mahome: Quay he immediately sum- 
moned his adherents m_ full 


fice and appeared before the astonnhed 
ty in January 630 Resstance was not 
to be thought of, soon th> most distin- 
guehcd Meccans stood before the victor 
tmy loring grace and 1epeating the custom- 
att Mohammedan confession of faith 


and the ceremonies thea empl 
‘Mosat Arafat summarising vad establishing inthe r Gn al fa 


rd became a model for nl ime At 
‘the: 





Reason and dove tor dus home ded the 
Prophet te impose mild conditions ot 
Peace npon bis humbled teos He ants 
took iwiy the banner of a Median sh tht 
who tad unmeunced in timamph the tty 
day of vechonmy Tod Gone ind that ne 
at onc would be spare an he 
ast commanded that pardon hoult 
Destroyed be granted to all Guru wetle 

the execphon of a tow appe 
charshedl ce peal 








nents dor whom he 
hatred th adhe now tood open te 
th conquer who knocked thy idol 
fo gacees wath Tus stilt and) permitted 
th black stem alone to temun in at 
place asa sumbol of the One God The 





Meccans came forward a crowds te 
Tepeat ther contession oof belt and 
thus to take ther plies among the rank 





of the Prophets adhcents Towa, now 
recognised by all that Mahomet had no. 
Intention of destioying tle holy sity, but 
Was striving rather te cxalt at 

Tix work of Mahomet as 4a prophet 
was crosned by the act of taking posses 
sion of and puutying the Kaaba The 
pumanace of Ins doctrines was now 
asund at leat Arabia masinuch ay 


rat 
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satirical rhymes of the poets of his enemies, 


he had succeeded in transforming the 
centre of the old religious life into a 
sanctuary of the new belief. It was also 
evident that sooner or later all the tribes 
of his race would be compelled to re- 
cognise his teaching, and that even his 
death could not "check the of 
Immediately after the fall of 


Islam. 

Permansnce ee Oe eae 
a leccans, § 

lee shout reducing the neighbour- 


Tegions to subjection. 
During a fight with the Bedouin tribe 
of Havayins, the result of which hung 
in the halance for many hours, the 
Qurais acted in a decidedly suspicious 
manner ; indeed, a true conversion could 
not yet be looked for from the greater 
portion of the Meccans; but Mahomet 
‘once more put his old tribesmen to shame 
by his magnanimity, allotting to them a 
larger share of the plunder than was 
recvived hy his own Medinan followers. 
‘The inhabitants of Tayef, who had 
more thin once insulted the Prophet 
during his earlier years, again bravel 
withstood the Moslems, and refused all 
propoyals for capitulation. Not until 








many months had passed were they forced 
to come to terms, owing to the complete 
asolation of their city after the conversion 
of the tribes that dwelt in their neigh- 
bourhood. 


Their 
assadors 
rilly sought 
to obtain the 
most favourable 
conditions from 
Mahomet, and ex: 2: 
pressed, moreover. ¥ 

the remarkable de- 
sire that they might 
De permitted to 
worship theit 

favourite goddess. 4 
Allat, for anothe 
year, The Prophet 3 
would have agreed 

to these conditions 
had it not been 
for the influence of 
Omar, the 













Tost From « Persian MS. 


the Prophet's asceat to year 630, and 
energetic and fiery =e Me Bee ‘pela Covered with aval te tide kis giny, Year O30, and was 


of his adherents. The Tayefites were 
ordered to surrender unconditionally, and 
Allat was destroyed amid the wocful 
howls and lamentations of the women 
and children. During his long career, 
Mahomet had to contend against the 
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How greatly embittered he was by these 
attacks was shown unmistakably at the 
capture of Mecca, when he went to the 
Jength of sentencing to death a woman 
named Sara, who had delighted the Qurais 
with her derisive verses on the new 
prophet. It actually happened that the 
conversion of a certain tribe came about 
through a poetical competition—Mahomet, 
who neither voice for song nor 
the gift of making verses, choosing the 
best poet among his adherents to he 
his representative. This extraordinary 
event took place in the year 630. Th: 
envoys of the Beni Tamina assembled 
before the house of the Prophet and 
sent in a formal challenge; the sii 
of Mahomet capped the climax of their 
opponents’ blustering with a still greater 

isplay of bombast. and fairl: 
shouted them down. The chal- 
lengers thereupon owned, with 
great mortification, that the 





too, were much louder; and forthwi 
made their confession of faith. Gradually 
all the poets of Arabia united their voices 
in pratse of Mahomet. and it was only 
from the tents of distant Bedouin trilxs 
that now and then a poisoned dart of 
rary weno SON Was launched 
gainst him. 

The imcreasi 
feebleness of th: 
Prophet. who ha: 
aga taken up 
hus — residence in 
Medina, allowed 
him to participate 
only in one more 
warlike expedition 
against Southern 
Syria, the region 
by which the 
Arabian Peninsula 

connected with 
the rest of Western 
Ser ia. The cam- 
paign began in the 























" attended with no 
decided success, apart from the subjec- 
tion of a few frontier tribes. The pil- 
gtimage to Mecca in 631, although not 


Icd by Mahomet, but by Abu Bekr, never- 


theless signified a further step in the con- 
version of Arabia to Islam. The Prophet 


‘THE HEROIC AGE OF ISLAM 


commanded it to be 
announced om the 
Kaaba that from thy 
tame forth unbehevers 
weaud no longer be per- 
mitted to take part in 
the pilgnmages and 
that all men who de- 
sired to approach the 
sanctuary must first 
mike + contession of 
tuth) Thssshowed how 
certain, Mahomet) was 
cf the hal suctess of 
hn cause In fact. at 
that time the whole of 
Arabia with) the ex. 
« ptton of some of the 
vist distant regions 
‘amally whnowledged 
te upremacy ot the 
Prophet The minor 
princes of Arabia Felix 
ind the Pasian gover 
wr whe alter the 
expulsion of the Abys- 
simins by a Persian 
amy ruled 1. portion 
+f Yemen alo gave 
note of ther subs 
mxsion and so did 
fume tous chicttains of 
the Svtan frontier 

Vahomet s last. pil: 
simu to Mecca the 
scamontos of which 
Ieoame a model tor all 
ome vee plice mthe — BLINDED 
wear O32 The Prophet After praying at Mece 
witmmls wathed round Fame a ateee bre 
te Kiaha at the head of countless 
tilevers performed the ntes with scrupu- 
(ous care and d+ hvered an address to the 
~anbled multitude from Mount Arafat 
'. which he summansed and established m 
‘cr fin form the moral laws of Islam 
ihc words with which he recommended to 
he followers Tus cousin and favourite, 
‘i against whom various complaints had 
ati cn played an important part in the 
line history of Iam “He who loves 
rx will choose Ah for a fnend (manda). 
May God be with them who protect him, 
ant desert thove who are his enemies ” 
Since the word “maula” may signify 
yee inend or ruler the claims of the 
ctaran Shnites, who r used Alias the 
hiwful successor of the Prophet rested 
above all on thty statement, 
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“ks 20 that they ought never look 





AFTER SERING THE SACRED PROPHETS TOMB 
a it was not ot 






ther sight. by 


a For bres deat these sunt 


rarthl 

Three monthy aftr tus return trom 
Mecea Mahomet fdlballwith oo fiver She 
damp malin climate of Mechaa which 
had caused the death of many a Mecca 
fugiise abo proved injiuous to the 
health of the Prophet already cnfecble fy 
the constant cxertions and exctemert of 
the last twents four years of his tite 
The sick man was able to withstand the 
diseaxe but a short time on [uly “th 
G32, the tweltth day of tt thud month 
in the year a2 of the Hegara Mahomet 
who had bocn looked upon by hry fotlowers 
as immortal, and who himself had not 
oppowd this bohef, dicd in the apartinent 
of his favourne wife Avesta 

‘The .atthful were filled with contusion, 
and 4 grat uproar immcdiatay arene, 
but the work of the Prophet bad been 
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accomplished, and was no longer to be 
destroyed. The Arabian nation arose mn 
the place of the visionary, and countries 
m h mo man had ever heard of Ma- 
homet during hrs lifetime soan became 
subject to the dominton of his hers. * 
new religion derived its firmest 
support from the savings ef the a 
tee «Witch had been wnitten 
ferro LY hus most trusted followers, 
ed at first circulated merely mn 
fragmentary transcripts, — but 
later collected and arranged by scnbes at 
the command of Abu Bekr, the first 
Cay The 114 chapters, or “ suras,” of 
the Koran when chronologically arranged 
fall to two groups, the Meccan and the 
Medinan, Owing to the fact that 1 many 
Cases these chapters were closely connected 
with the Itfe and adventure, of the 
Prophet—who frequently endeavoured te 
obviate difficulties among his adherents 
by means of well-timed revelations— 
and also by reavon of therr numerous con- 
tadictions and repetitions, they form a 
temarkuble commentary on Mahomet’s 
chequered career and final tnumph. 
¢ style and substance of these reve- 
lations underwent «a striking change ay 
time passed the carler composed im 
short rhymed lines in the vaguc, obscure 
language of the Prophet, occasionally 
dwsplay truc poetic power, and bear witness 
te the genuine msptiation of thei author , 
the later suras ate more pros and tedious, 
and were obviously intended to produce 
a shrewdly calculated effect. The 1¢eason 
for this 1 very plam = Durmg bus life in 
Macca, Mahomet attached the poly- 
thestr belief of the Arabs with clear and 
powerful arguments in tax our of the unity 
of the Divme Being such arzuments 
as ammeditely presented thems Ives to 
tus simple and ll tramed but ardent and 
ingentous mind In Medin the Prophet's 
time was largely taken up with polemical 
utterances delivend agunst the Jews and 
Christians — moreover at was, 
Boetrines ho ecemnary for tom to ever. 
ase his powas of intellect 
Maboeet jy order to govern and control 
the unruly, warlke community by which 
he was Surrounded It’ was entucly 
owmng to the alteady mentioned neces 
sty of governing his followers that 
Mahomet s most. lasting worh—his moral 
and legslative doctuines, which together 
with the ntual, the prayers ablutions and 
fastings form the skeleton o: framework 
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of the Mohammedan religion—arose. Th. 
simple, m no wise profound, but never 
theless admirable moral code of klam 1» 
the most valuable grit which the follower 
of Mabomet .brought with them to le. 
cvilised peoples In the main then 
doctrines rest upon a foundatton of old 
Arabic custom, refined however, through 
the imfluence of Jewnh-Chnstian pri 
cepts. Many a fundamental principk 
was a resuli of the personal inchmatiens 
of the Prophet, for example, the un 
favourable posttion that he assigned to 
woman was not m reality in harmony 
with the true Arabian spirit, but origi 
nated mm Mahomet’s own sensual, jealous 
nature. His attitude m regard to thc 
deeply-rooted Bedoum custem of mfanti 
ade, which he immediately prohibited 
was more deserving of prac Moreovst 
on ground, of mere national economs 
way wise m his action = The poution 
of the Prophet at Medina gine rise to 
new rekgious impulse = Mihomet soon 
found it necessaty to humonse hi 
doctrineyof immortality with the myunc tion. 
to wage a rehgious war as wall as with the 


doctrine ef fatalsm which 
Religions UNder different circumstances 
Wer he would sarcely hive made 


so promincnt in his teachings 
Although the glowmy descoptions of the 
dehghts of Paradit = promimd to th 
champions of thc tath did not prevent 
iMamite armies from taking thght upon 
occasion, they proved to be an caccllent 
means for awakening fanatiasm in simph 
minds And this was all the more im 
portant for owing tc them sm ul numbers 
the Arabs were soon obliged to draw upon 
all men capable of hiaring arms who dwult 
in the conqueied regions. 

Thus the Koran gradually became the 
nucleus of Moslem powur, and the centre 
of the spuitual Ife of all nitions that 
subjected themselves to itslaw Its cffects 
were not immediately shown The mon 
Idamite «holar devoted themselves to 
the study of the sacted book the greater 
became the differences of upimion in 
tegard to doubtful passages and obvious 
contradiction. and a separation of the 
believers into numerous sects Was an mn 
evitable consequence Indeed, there were 
other conviderations besides the which in 

early times contisbuted to the division 
of ‘the Mohammedan.—above al} the 
question who was to be the legitimate 
successor of the Prophct. 


THE EARLY 








CALIPHATES 


THE COMPANIONS OF THE PROPHET 
AND THE BEGINNINGS OF CONQUEST 


M AHOMIT S one suring child was 
lus daughter Fatima the wit of Alr 
who as cousin and perhaps earlust displ 
had always enjoyed the especial aticc 
ten of the Prophet and it was to Al 
hit emere or less obscure de laration of 
Nithomet an regard to hs successor 
seamed to apply Had thy clumint 
trimphid a hereditary monuchy would 
hive teen established ERC coveted pest 
ton howeter was obtained by another 
with the result) hit the Mohimmeiedin 
are nment became an elective sove 
teignty. which was more im hiumony with 
t} democratn spirit of the Wabun 
jropl. The affars of the time were 
fiventibk to Alt but untortunitely he 
wis not the man to take advantyge on 
thm During the course of his Ik Alt 
hid constanth shown that) for all lus 
ourige in battle he possessed we th 
aracter and interior intaligence He 
wt invarnbly put wide by 
others even when he boesed 
bimsalt to hive been th deta: 
mining factor This time also 
te on glected to make the best of lis 
opportunites wasting his time an uals 
emCupations and cotirely losing sight of 
jus poline al goal—the attamment of which: 

tu beheved to be absolutely certain 

since the choice of a caltph was inti 
mately connected with the general condi 
ion of afairs that had arsen in \iabie 
on the dvath of the Prophet a certam 
moight into these conditions 15 indispens 
thle to a cornet understanding of the 
lustury of th period = Although Mecca 
lad once morc come into favour its 
temple bung recognised as a sanctuary, 
in! although the majonty of the Arabs 
had at least externally adopted the aw 
tuth it was nevertheless certam that 
Medina was the centre of Mohammedan 
powcr and consequently the place where 
th election of a successor should be hild 
The class differences that had cauxd 
the people of Arabia to be divided into 
sects and parties on this occasion had but 





small inflacnce on the deasion in regard 
to the cahph tor the choice Liv mt the 
hinds of the onginil ind mest tuthtul 
idhotents of the Prophet This De 
fends nevertheless proved themselves 
to be trae Stabs inasmuch oe it wis 
not ong betore they gave th 
of 4k fie nls He discord Mat existed 
tween the sepuate groups and 
Cobnbe id been but superticrally eff 
by Mahomet. personal antiience an 
opportunity fort assertimg themselves 
with renewed power 
The ves of the Prophet had scaly 
doxd when the party of VMeccins whe 
had left: tha native city amd the an 
hobitants of Medini ind) pon intly 
made ap thar minds cach to cline t 
successor inorder tar to obtan polite dl 
weendeney AN on whom both patties 
might hase agient was not prescat at 











cathar dection fhe Meccan chose bn 
Bet the old fiend) of Mahomet ant 
futher ob Ayesha his favourite wate to Te 





candidate owhyle othe Medinin 
scheted dot the posfion thar infantil 
leader Zard 
fhe pradence ind foresmpht oe Mn 
Koki who knew well how te fun th 
old enmity that csistad between the two 
cach tribes of Medina to his own ads ar 
tage obvinted the tisk oof any serous 
uvalry Ietween himself and /ud ond 
this in the very mich of time for the 
news ot th illness of the Prophet done 
had been suthount to cise rebdhans to 
break ont in sarions parts of the pinin 
Sula and as soon as Vahomets death 
became ety the whole of Archi 1 
solted threatening utterly to 
Waele of destroy thy life work of th 
Prophit The fathful who hud 
tm Revell em instilled ax comm in kets 
of troops and governors of provinces 
fied to Medina trom all sides and to 
make matters worse there was no army 
at the dryposal of the Moslems for, in 
fulfilment ot one of Mahomst's last 
commands, and perhays to si] himselt 
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of the presence of the discontented Me- 
dinan tibes, Abu Bekr had, immediately 
after hus election, despatched all the 
available fighting men to the Synan 
order 

The insurrections im Arabia were a 
demonstration of the profound impres- 
sion which the appearance of Mahomet 
had made upon lus countrymen, 


Rise of Tt wax no longr a land of 
Prophets PARAM that aro agamst the 


Caliph = The most dangerous of 
the rebels were under the leadership of 
new prophets who sought to mtatc or 
to cacel then prototypo Even before 
the death of the founder of Islam, tidings 
were brought to Medina that im Yemen 
Abhala the Black had assembled a power- 
tu! aimy and bronght almost the entire 
region under his domunen Soon after- 
ward Musathma anotha prophet, raised 
alot the banner of insuntection om 
Yemama, and im Neyd the discontented 
tries collected about a leader of thar 
own race, Gillcd Tulerha In the neigh- 
bomhood of Madina such serious dis- 
furbances had taken place that an attach 
on the city itself was feated , for here 
alo, althangh no" prophet" had) made 
lyr appearance, the dissatisfaction with 
the new political condition, and above 
all with the taxes that at Mahomet’s 
command — had been imposed on alt 
behevers, was suffictent to occasion a tevolt, 
Abu Beku's most striking charactanstic 
way an unshakeable belief in the future of 
Isam He was a man who had never once 
Jost faith m the Prophet . and for this very, 
reason during these times of trouble when 
even the boldest of his adherents despaited, 
he was the one leader most htted for 
the situation Fortune alo aided lim 
The most dangerous of his enenves, the 
ophet m Yemen. was miudeted by his 
followers who then acknowkdged the 
sovereignty of the caliph. and a small 
campaign agaist the tesolted tribes of the 

newhhouthood of Media met 











wast with decided succes The 
Catia TY returned from the Synan 


frontier; the caliph was in a 
postion once more to begin the subjugation 
of Arama Khalid, a man of vast enetgy 
bet of donbttul character, to whom 
Mahomet himyelt had given the name “ the 
sword of God " (Savlallah), was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Movem forces 
and divected lus fust campaign against 
luletha, the prophet of Neyd. After a severe 
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struggle Khalid routed the army of his 
opponent, and killed the prisoners and 
wounded with the utmost brutabty. 
Khalid then turned to the distnet of 
Yemama, in the southern part of Ned 
where a still greater army of rebels had 
collected about the standard of Musailkma 
after having defeated two bodies of Mo- 
hammedan troops. Their resistance was 
stubborn in the extreme, and the position 
of Khalid would indeed have been ds 
Pperate had he not succeeded in separating 
Musailma from the main body of hin 
troops, compelhng him to retreat to 4 
walled estate, there, after the gate had 
been burst open, he caused the entire garti 
yon to be murdered in cold blood. Never 
In fore had so many Arabs fallen im batth 
‘The Moslems also Jost such a gieat number 
of men that Abu Bekr iy said to have 
smmediately tesolved upon the collection 
aj the wattered fragments of the Koran 
before any more of the old companions oF 
the Prophet, who lad stored up his sayings. 
un their memories had lost then lives 
While Khalid was engaged in subyugat- 
ing the mtenor plateau of the peninsula 
Terror MF Aivistons of the calph = 
errr army succeeded ain enforcing 
I obedience from the districts 
borderng on the Persian Gull 
Babnom, and Oman, and in once mote 
establsinng the supremacy of the Mo 
hammedans in Yemen and Hadramaut 
Neither the wounded nor the defenceles 
wete spared. entire tribes were annt- 
Iilated. until finally the whole of Arabia 
fell into a paly of terror The victory of 
Iam was complete But no sooner had 
Abu Bekt the entire peninsula once more 
under his control than he again took up 
the plan that Mahomet had already 
sought to follow during the last years of 
his hife—namely, the dissemmation of the 
Mohammedan relynon, and the establish- 
ment of Moslem rule over all countries 
bordering on the peamsula of Arabia 
During the following period of expan- 
sion forces and influences that had appar 
ently been Indden or coneiliated duimg 
the Itetime of Mahomet again asserted 
themselves. Mahomet had indeed tem 
poranly succeeded in stifling the ancient 
feuds and disagreements between thc 
Arabian tribe, ; but he had not been abi 
entirely to destroy them The single clan. 
on ereeres then prejudices and mutual 
e great chasm separating agni- 
cultunsts from shepherd and Yemenite: 
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Mahadites, which appeared to have 
{rom pndged over by the affiliation o! the 
fumtrves from Mecca with the agricultural 
people of Medina, soon showed itself again 
with effects even more far reaching than 
tefore. Mahomet himself had with difi- 
culty suppressed his inborn dislike Yor 
cultivators of the soil, and while still in 
Medina he once permitted himself to be so. 
fur overcome by his feclings on scemg a 
plough as to utter the words: " Never 
dows such an implement come into a house 
without bringing disgrace. 

To these old prejudices new ones were 
soon added. The ancient tribal nobles 
ot the Arabian race were suddenly con- 
fronted with a new aristocracy set above 
them, which laid claim to political supre- 
macy, and had now succeeded in over- 
coming all opposition. This amstocracy 
wats composed of the faithiul friends of the 
Prophet, the ° Defenders " and the “ Emt- 
gvants,” the flower of the devout. who we 
may be sure were not wanting in intellec- 
iwal pride and ambition. though by no 
means united among themselves. 

Naturally, the warlike devotee, were 
looked upon with but little favour by the 
needom-loving Bedouins. But the in- 
D. habitants of Mecca, the Quran. 

ease! who, as guardians of the Kuaba, 

exeresed an immense influence 
aver the whole of Arabia. soon 
showed themselves to be the mest 
dangerous enemies of the new régime as 
soon as they had begun to recover from the 
etivets of the humiliation that had been 
intlcted upon them by Mahomet. Ever 
had ceased to oppore Islam they 
ndeavouring to place themselves 
onee more at the head ot the relic 
ment. The importance ol the sa¢red 
city and the old influence of the Meccan 
nobles, now under the leadership of the 
Omayyad family, proved irresistible, how- 
ever much the first Caliph strove to sup- 
Press their aspirations and to exclude 
them trom participation in the government 
of the empire. Et was not long before men 
who during Mahomet’s lifetime had over- 
whelmed the Prophet with hatred and 
scorn stood at the head of Mostem armies 
and provinces. The nobles of Mecca, who 
\ ere not too scrupulous as to the fulfilment 
of the precepts of their religion, and who 
ever held aloft the ideals of old Arabian 
IMe, were far more sympathetic to the 
common pte than were the gloomy 
fanatics of Medina ; and all the while that 




































OF THE PROPHET 


the faithful were stretching forth thei 
hands toward world dominion a. storm 
was gathering over ther heads, and the 
blessings of the Prophet proved to them 
finally a cure. But. at the outset. an 
endless vista of victory and plunder opened 
Uself to the comrades of Mahomet. The 
armies of Abu Bekr departed fiom Atabut 

finally subdued aiter unspeak- 








War 
able horrors had taken phic 
Went mal the i order to throw themvelves 


upon the nich possesstons ot 
the Persians and Byzantines. The ex. 
haustion of the Eastern Romans aud 
the Persians did not of itself occaston 
the triumph of the disciples ot Mahomet. 
Had it reste}, indee t, only with tribes of 
Arabia. proper, small mi numbers ant 
recently weakened by the losses stistamed 
i the conthets tollowing the death of the: 
Prophet. to actreve the OSV. XT 
sonal the of Wate 
would have been « matter of great doubt 
But the area ocenpied by Arabs had lon: 
ceased to be hited to the penmsula et 
Arabia. 

Although the Bedouin tribes had n vet 
cenhined into a united people, they hud 
estended ther habitat tom Sina to the 
“Thgrss ; hal fonghit, as pleased thea taney, 
for Rome ot tor Parthia: had eccast tally 
established a kingdom such as that of the 









































Nabataans or of Palmy and 

learned the practices al organised wattate 
It was on this exparled Atabne uhut 
Tlam was to rest its pow The 
moment the champions of Islam suc: 
ceeded in mings enthust for 
















e their compatiiots 
1 Babylomay, aml 
at then disp wl 
part Araine 

of fighting men, 


new relic 














and 
bendy 
whose onst the inhabitants of the towns 


a numerous 
and armed 





chstricty wer totally 
Mahomet hunself 


and cultivated 
unable to withstand. 
had been well aware of all it 
-. shown by the remarkable yua- 
Herunge sistency Seth which he sent 
army after army mio the Dead 
Project soa region. the central province 
of the Nabatean kingdom, even planning 
a new expedition during the very last 
days of his life. 

After Abu Bekr had queiled the dis- 
turbances in Arabia, he immediately made 
preparation. for continuing Mahomet's 
policy of conquest. That he resolved to 
direct the first blow, not against Syria, 
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Fut against Persia, was natural enough. 
Mahomet’s range of political vision had 
in the main been hmited to Western 


Arabia. Syria was the only foreign 
country with the affairs of which he was 
to some ee familiar. On the other 


hand, Abu Bekr was at this 


bie E 
time well acquainted with the 
Aesiest political situation, not only in 


Arabia, but ako in the sur- 
rounding nations. There was no post- 
bility of his failing to recognise that the 
unusually dense Arabian population in 
Irak, who had naturally followed the 
course of events in Arabia with great 
interest, would be far more tavourable 
subjects for the propaganda than the 
inhabitants of the Syrian frontier. In 
spite of the fact that, reason of their 
inircessible position. the Araby of Trak 
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SEAT OF AN BARLY MOHAMMEDAN STATE NEAR ANCIENT BABYLON 
Hira, on the Kuphrates, now Hullah, near the site of Babylon, was one of the earliest states formed by the Arabs 


tad suttered much less than other peoples 
during the Persian-Roman wars. they had. 
hevertheless, long been thoroughly weary 
of Permian oppression = Then land, still 
fertile, and constantly enriched through 
commerce with India, had been for many 
years a favourite source of revenue to 
Persia, and the demands of the Perwan 
rulers had become moire and more er- 
orbitant ever since the King of Hira had 
Iwen superseded by a Peruan satrap. 
Only a shght impetus was necessaiy im 
order to destroy completely the soverengnty 
of Persia in these regions. 

In March, 633, the Mohammedan 
general Khahd advanced with hus army of 
\eterans from the intenor of Arabia against 
Peis. The Arabians, whose number 
soon increased to 18,000, at first encoun- 
tered Hormuz, the military commander 
wf Obollakh. im Irak, whe had placed 


Agia 


himself at the head of a hastily assembled 
army. On recetving the commani of 
Khalid to accept the Mohammedan faith, 
Hormuz forthwith replied with a challenge 
toa duel; and when Khalid succeeded in 
overcoming his opponent in sight of both 
armies, the Persians, true to their ancient 
Onental custom, smmediately dispersed 
m_ ali directions. Other armies were 
subsequently sent out under vanous 
Perstan commanders, without either order 
or method, only to meet with a fate similar 
te that of the forces of Hormuz. The 
fortified towns also offered but little 
opposttion. Hira. in the neighbourhood 
of the Hillah of to-day, and other cities 
were captured, and the region west of the 
Euphrates cleared of Persians, Khalid had 
not yet ventured tocross that river. when 
m the neat year he was recalled and 





transferred to the command of the Syrian 
army. 

Khahd arnved in Syria at the sary time 
he was most needed. As soon as he had 
been able to torm a new army out of the 
soldreais who were tcturning trom the 
Various scenes of erval wat in Arabia, Abu 
Beki had immediately commanded an 
attack on the frontiers of Palestine, and 
Iv sending out several remforeing dis stuns 
he increased the canals of he lan troops 

ta 3,000. ut othe apposi- 
Coneeest foan” evervwhere encountered 
Patestiae DS the Araln way unexactedly 

gicat, and the spit of 
discord that had amen between the 
vommandets, who had already divided 
the conquered district. among themselves, 
and were no longer to be moved to common 
action, proved a complete bar to the 
sucevss of thecampaign — Khahd. howe+ e1, 
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succeeded m putting an end to all discord, 
and also m defeating a Byzantine army 
greatly superior in numbers after an ex- 
ceptionally severe struggie on the Yarmuk, 
not far from the Lake of Gennesareth. 

The messeny despatched from the 
mld of battle with trophies and tidings 
af victary were received by a new caltph 
ai artiving in Mecca. 
Tbe old fmend and 
inst faithful disciple 
the Prophet, to 
whom the dominion 
of Arabia had fallen 
as a result of the 
sacity and dis: 
senstons of the 
‘Mowers of Al and 
se Median party 
had lived to fill hiv 
ditheult office only jor 
th: short space of (wo 
years — (632-634) - Se. 
During this time Abu 
Vekt had remained 
whit he had always been, a simple, 
kindy man of exemplary piety, a mod 
of what a true Islamite should be, accotding 
ta the opinion of Mahomet, and a bhnd 
tevercr of all the sayings and commands of 
the Prophet. His whole couse of action 
during his “hort period ot rule was nothing 
more Than a continuation of what Mahomet 
tellegan “Through tum the spint of the 
Prophe ¢ still cast ats shudew npon the 























THE MOSQUE OF OMAR AT JERUSALEM 


world of the hving. Much more nnportant 
than anv of Abu Bekr's pessonal deeds 
was the fact that through Ins elections 
the adherents of Ab. who had striven for 
a hereditary. monarchy, tecenved a blow 
trom which they never recovered. Under 
Aba's immediaie successors the caliphate 
remamed an vlective monarchy, with all 
the merits and deter ty 
of the system 

For some years the 
merits preponder: 
ted Before hus dots 
Abu Beht succeeded 
tn brmaing about an 
agivement to the 
ettect that | Omar, 
the inest cnetgetic of 
the old disciples of 
Mahomet, a man 


























peculiarly achapted 
in the Jeadetstup of a 
conquering — peaple, 
Should be tus suc. 
cossor | Oppesition 
was at fist encountered, bit as. sor 
as Omar had lad) firm hind on the 


Hovermment, resistance was ont of the 
question Even Ab. who was indeed quite 
conscious of his own meapacty accepted 
the new soveremgn with pood grace ts soon 
as his own party had ceased to goad hin 
fo further resistance 

In trath Omar now did little more thin 
opanty assume the Icadershop whieh tie lad 





THE MONUMENT OF THE ARABIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 


After the conquest of Persia the 





victenous troops of Omar broke the 
holds of Palestine, ciodmg Jerasalem, where the mosque named 


of the Byxantiags in Syria, all the stron - 
or tks Caliph toes erected ling tetera tare, 


Tytt 
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already held during the days of Mahomet 
and Abu Bekr. The warhke policy of 
the Prophet had been in the main his work, 
and a large number of the laws and 
“sayings” could) be traced back to his 
mfluence, Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the words with which 
Iw actdressed the assembled people on 
Owar (htering into hy new duties “By 
the Allah, the weakest among you shall 
Great DC 1 mv sight as the strongest, 

until { hive obtained for him his 
nights Bunt him that 1 strongest will f 
teal as the weakest, until he submits 
unto the law” 

Omar proved that hs maugaral address 
had been spoken in carmest , for, in spite 
ot all the authority he possessed as 
ruler, he never dimed the tendency 
towards «quality which received by the 
fist tollowers of Mahomet as a heritage 
from the Bedoumns had alo been one of 
tt prima secrets of Moslem success To 
his love of justice Ontar added great alunite 
(es oin organising the miltasy power ot 
Atha A fifth part of all the spails that 
fellto the Share of the Caliph was set aside 
as annus for a public treasury It 
Wax not mute fanatiism that caused 
Omar to order all Chinstans and tows 
dvcling m= Atabia athe: to. become 
converts fo Islam or have the country 
the command sprang rather fiom a desire 
to transtorm the penmsula of \talna into 
an_absolutely secure base of eperations 

The ne st stp was to tctotee as barely, 
as posabk. the Arabian troops in Pasta 
who wae now cncountaime stubborn 
opposition — Recruiting was by no means 
an easy task the older provinces of 
Atabia nather would not could place an 
unlimited number of wartrets in the field 
During the first year of bis reign, for 
three days Omat had stood in the pulpit 
at Medina exhorting men to enroll them- 
selves ay volunteets for the Persian war, 
and not until the fourth day did his efforts 
meet with the shghtest success 


Omer 
All consideration, of ortho- 
Ma bees doxy had to be lad aside, even 


the farthless, the tubes that 
had been subdued by Abu Bekr, and all 
the former adherents of falve prophets, 
whom Abu Bekr had sternly excluded, 
were now embodied in the army. 

Omat, however, took good care that, in 
spite at the accession of troops less firm im 
tuth, bis army should not deteriorate mn 
iwhgious fervour, for he added to the 
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ranks of each command a large number of 
priests, whose office was to recite the say- 
ings of the Prophet amd the tumult of 
battle, and thus arouse the enthusiasm 
of the warnors. Omar also allowed the 
army to retain the form of organisation 
which had long existed in conformity with 
the quotas supphed by the vanous tnbes 
cach tnbe having its own Jeader; the 
cahph appointed only the commanders ot 
the Jatger divisions = An altcration of this 
carher form of organisation, proved by 
experience to be thoroughly adapted tothe 
Arabian national character, would have 
been neither desitable nor possible 

For a long time the war with the Per. 
Sians occupied the whole of Omar's atten- 
tion After the withdrawal of Khalid. hy 
Successor, Motanna wasoblized to act solely 
on the defensive . for in the muanw hile thy 
disturbances which had been taking place 
m the intenor of Persia to the great 
benefit of the invading Arabs had com 
to an end, moreovar, Rustam, an abh 
fdd-marshal of the cmpre had becn 
placed at the head of the Persian forees 
Hoos tom that after the arial of Alu 
Oba with rontorcements 


Feraiae the Atabs snccuded im dt 
— F OF8F eating tRoaTMES of Persians 


Bot when mtoxvcated with 
thar victory they crossed the Euphrates 
and offered battle with the mvar at the 
hachs they were comphtch duleated 
Abu Obud together with a Jatge portion 
ot the arms losing that lives However 
the struggle for the Porsian succession in 
Ctesphon presented the Jramans from 
followmg up ther victory Motanna main- 
tained his position on the Euphrates, anm- 
hilated a Persian army in 634, and even 
undertook minor campaigns in the region 
that lay between the two nvers. ut 
when Yesdigerd III ascended the throne 
and with the help of Rustum assembled 
all the forces of Ins kingdom, the Araby 
were compelled to retreat to the border. 
of the desert Messenger after mewenget 
appeared in Medima imploring aid, it 
appeared as if all the advantages won by 
the previous victones had now been lost 
But Omar, in the meanwhile, had exerted 
every effort to collect new troops of 
behevers, and to arouse them to th 
highest pitch of enthusiasm He had at 
first taken the supreme command himeelt 
but finally decided to appoint Zaid. an old 
won of the Prophet, commander- 
m-chief. This time, m 636, the struggle 
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took place at Kadesa on the nght bank 
ot the Euphrates in the naghbouthoud 
of the Bagdad of today For three days 
the batth continued, it was a contusion 
ot tand to hand conficts accompankd 
ty an incessant advancing and reucatine 
ot the engaged fores oven during the 
fourth right Atab and Persian troops were 
still here and there engaged in desultory 
combat A singh incident thy death of 
Rustum the Persian general—decided the 
fis im tavour of the Moslems who bud 
ilo been gteatly assisted by the wind that 
ireve stemgmny sand into the fices of the 
Per rin soldiers unused to desert ward ire 
This sictary brought the tegion west of the 
Tics into the hands of the Mohamuned ins, 
whom ediately procecde dite budd the city 
1 Bisa on the Shut gt Mab and thal s 
hut off the Parstans from al trafic on the 
hover Luphtates and tride with indie 
The nest year Sesdigcrd HT cv cuted 
Ccaplen which was dhe uly sutteanded 





RUINS OF 

Tarakhaa said to have been founded aboot 1001 # 
1 Hercules of Perma aud almost the only 
mL with trew to his 
cond Wine of detene, the mount 
rater of Medo Posi not howe t 
withont sutforing severe Toss s duting his 
frat Unfortunately he had ne inmy 
ipible of defending, the poses and th 
Avebs atonce succeeded in taking po: 
ssion of the most import int of the moun 
Tem toads as well is of 4 portion of 
Chasistan At Sela rds call tar ad once 
more the Iriman forces sem 

The Fee) tied in Media avady to ome 
Sirvggle 7" final stru,yh for the te ancient 
tehion and nationality Chu- 
~stin aad Patsistan the two southcin pro 
Vines that had been cut off from th rst 
af Persia by the advancing Aribian ams 
Phewsse continued they opposition — Hor- 
now the governor of Chust tin threatened 
se mew iaty of Basra ind net until 
ininy dificult, had been overcome dil 
the Aral sce ed op compelling him ty 


y Arabian cas ary 


nad deserted mince 1081 aD 
‘Perman general who sucereded im combating the Arabian a lvance 





take retuge m Shuster and in tik: hum 
prisoner after a sige of 1. months 

The Permian anny anived tow Tite to 
derive any bene ht trom the tesists 
had bean offend m Chusistin 
months it remained encamped in the 
mMountam country to the south of Hime 
dan neat Nehavend tien, the 





Red of nian tors until anally 
Sacsande St Ategn Blunder on the pat ot 


Tina the Hanan conmmin tet 
hed to an engagament followed ty total 
detcat) Phus im the yearogi the domiion 
of the Sassamdi came to und Never 
theless a struggk of sevetul yours dure 
tion had yet to be tout baton the sin Ts 
provinces wire completely subiacued 
Veserd Ye Maples ascaped to 
Khorissar where he hepe | te form anew 
army out oof Larkesh meramines Bat 
fortune had) deserted the cutee of the 
Sesaemdc unl an the yeu gt the 
fast of the Porsim emperor met his 





was the buthplace of 


degth at the hank of sc siss 
Tn the meanwhile the power ob the 
ByyanGncs in Syne and Mesopot mn jad 
Folk mbrohen Mite the the ht of the 
Sven omit the batt of Yamuk 
sep tance wa off sed by the Liuger tows 
don om} they top wee soon tore te 
capitulate The fact that anmedpitely 
ater his accession Omar the Mohan 
pr dan pinta recalled: the vactonan 
Khidhd whe wis te be sine the word 
ot flim but tithe same tine in accom 
phsbed rake hid prrcte uly no intluenee 
onthe cout cbthoSsrna wa Damasca 
capitulated in the your & Th with 
diawilot can Avibian troops to reunforce 
the army om Pesta ay Hericlias who 
had hastened to Jerusalem a hort respite 
dining, wlich however he onky Incanu 
convinced that it would be impesatle te 
check th dvaner of the cnemy wath the 
meas at the disposal of Ins exhausted 


tor, 
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province ; for @ new Syrian army was not 
to be thought of. When m the year 636, 
the emperor left the country, he took with 
Jum from Jerusalem the most sacred rehe 
of the Christians, the true crows. a plain 
indication of the desperate straits mto 
which his land and bis creed had fallen 
Sull, some years passed before the re- 
sistance a the Syrian abe. 
was finally overcome. Several 
‘syne’ the centres of Christian 
Hellenism defended themselves 
to the uttermost but the Ara naic im- 
habitants of the land looked upon the 
straggle with stolul indifference ‘The 
cities of the north, Emesa, Haleb, and 
Antioch, were the first lo fall, then fol- 
lowed the strongholds of Palestine The 
Conquest of Jerusalem was no easy task 
for the Moslems, but the city finally 
opined its gates to the caliph, who had 
teen by no means loth to arrive m time 
fot a triumphant entry [he seaport 
Caesarea was defended with still greatet 
Inavery, but it, too, finally flim 640 In 
the meantime Noithern Mesopotamia had 
been conquered, and Edessa captured 
Rot until the Arabian forces had pene- 
trated as far as the mouniams of Armema 
and the Tauus did then sictortous ad- 
vance come to an cnd 
Ta these extaodmanty rapid success a 
newer and std! greater conquest was added 
Levpt’s feeble powers of defame had al- 
ready been exhibited when the country 
was plundered by a Pemian aimy an 616 
The native population, who had never 
been fnendly to the customs of the Greeks 
and who had ako become completcy 
estranged from then pohtical mastas 
owng to the formation of numerous 
Chistian sects had then been of no assn- 
tame whatever to the Byzantme generals 
m testing the enemies of the empire 
Che danger of an Arabian invasion had 
Jong been apmeciated, and the Egyptian 
governors were the only rulers who had 
Sectariaa (PICT to Mahomet’s mewages 








Ceres With even a semblame ot 
in Egret Courtesy Nowhere had sec 
tauannm, the curse of the 


Eastern Roman people, strack such frm 
root and become so intimately united with 
national antipathres ay in the Nile valhy 

In van had Heiachus endeavowed to 
icone the " monophysitical” Egy ptans 
with the “ monotheletie ” Greeks through 
the mtrodu tion of a concihatory tormula 
of belet the burnmg national hatred. 


Igl4 


which merely hid itself beneath « cloak of 
religion, rent all his well-meant effort. 
abortive. 

The kings of Persiz had already :nten- 
tionally shown favour to both Monophy- 
sites and Nestorians, and di their 
wars with the Byzantines had obtained 
great benefit from this policy, Omar 
adopted the same course, and brought the 
conquest of pt to a successful issuc 
even before the last battle had been fought 
m Persta and Syna. Amr ibn As, the 
caliph’s field-marshal, mvaded the valley 
of the Nile with a force of Lut 4000 men 
After several engagements had been fought 
the Arabs obtained possession of the nght 
bank of the myer, and the arnval of rein- 
forcements made it posible for them > 
cross the stream . still, the Christrans in 
teahty lost but little ground unti their 
army was weakened by the wholesale 
desettion of the native Monophysites 
The result was a brillant victors for 
Amn and for the policy of Arabia 

All the troops that the Grech generals 
were able to collect from the \.u1ous Egyp 
tuan fortresses were placed im the field 
agaist the Araby = but the 
Anbisa Byzantines soon found them 
Cosawett calves di to taht shelt 
a scdives driven to take shelter 

bound the wall, of Aland 
the centie of Helene influence The dyin 
Hetachus had done all that he conld to 
Strengthen the last bulwark of Byzantine 
power fiom the sa and at fist it seemud 
as 0 the Arabian army would bleed to 
death before the walls of the strongly 
fortified city In the meanwhile how- 
ever, a wretched dynastic quarrel brokc 
out on the death of Herachus The 
impenal cout of Byzantium way filled 
with confusion , and the longed-for ships 
hearing provisions and remforcements to 
Alexandria did not aruve until the siege 
had lasted fourteen months, and the 
defender. wer completely exhausted 
The wealthrest of the inhabitants left the 
unfortunate city by sea, the remainder of 
the population suirendered to the Arabian 
general in December 41 

As usual the conquered were treated 
with comparative leniency itis true there 
wete cenes of disorder but the alleged 
systematic crusade of the Araty against 
the treasures of science and art hay been 
proved to have been purely mythical 
Alexandria was not chosen to the 
Capital of the country by the Arabs as tt 
had bein by the Greeks , but a new city, 
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Tretat. the Caio of later times, was built 
on the ngbt bank of the Nile, not far irom 
the Delta, in the neighbourhood of ancient 
Memphr. From this it) became quite 
ivwent that the new rulers of Egypt n- 
temled to make we of the land in an 
enurely different: manne: tom that ot 
ther the Greeks or the Romans, who had 
fookedl upon the county metely as a 
source ot wealth, 

The conquest of the Nile valley was not 
enough tor the Araby, who, as true children 
ot the desert, were but httle impeded in 
ther advance by the stenle regions of 
North Atuca Amr swiftly marched 
apon and captured 
the Pentapols, and 
even Tripoly was 
surrendered by tts 
sur pried ganson. 

During these many 
wus Omar hid te- 
tuamed at home im 
Medina Suh an 
sMegetE Man as he 
must have hated 
unatly under his selt- 
mpl restraint, 
tut he could have 
nlopted no poly 
batter suited) to the 
stale of attains of 
the time — Its results 
were of the greatest 
satu to the tutue 
of Iam, for during 
the storm and stress 
period of Mohamme- 
dannin nothing was 
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was made the capital of Syria. Omar did 
not favour the setUcment of the conquered 
terntones by Arabian troops. tor he 
Jooked upon a ceaseless contmuation af 
the rehgious wat unub both Pagans and 
Chnstians were completely overthiown 
as the Labout of his ite and beld the camp 
to be the Une home ot his companions 
am faith 7 
Duning the last veats of hie ite Omar 
adopted extrierdinary meaanes ior the 
beneht of the State treasury, as we de 
learned trom Ins remarkable conespond 
ence with Amt, whose consagnments of 
money trom Ryvpt dal net come up to 
the cathphs cospectas 
Onn 











tions was 
thet jist oe 
contteous ot luis 


general wheskseived 








all praise, stadt ot hes 
Mata ntet the con 
qured bbe asatrie 
showed tse om 
Most unplowamnt 
Night ot fast this 
smallness an ths 
mature owas dhe on 
dest Gatien col ts 
death bythe hand of 
an assassin sy 
Ciistian ata at 
Kala whe dad 


Joumesed in yin to 
Medina un oreden toy 
beg that his tehitivedy, 
mondbate Paves 
royght be draeascd. 
stich down the 


More Necessary to. saliph on the ance 
the success of the in Novanlar, Ogg, 
Mtabian cause than a es a Fst as the bitler was 
accute MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE AT CASAREA 

cure and powerful 9. MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE AT CHSAREA about to bv qan hy 
tase of operations, list strongholds fSiP"in the. exirsordmarly morning — playes 


Instead of gommg into Sauer 
the field himself, Omar was content to 
take upon his shoulders the more modest 
task of making preparatiuns fot war col- 
keting tonfarcements and reph nishing 
the national treasury with money thit had 
een captured in “battle, and with the 
tribute of the conquered lands — Further- 
more, he organised the newly acquired 
dependences, especially Irak, whore he 
commanded the city of Kufa to be built on 
the borders of the desert in the neighhour- 
howl of the mght bank of the Euphrates, 
asa centre for the Arabian population, 
while the already semt-Arabian Damascu 


Palestine by the victorious Mi 
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Strength enough te nate a successor, Dut 
as Abd m-Rahman, whom he had chosen 
aleolutaly declined to accept the dithcalt 
office, be called upon the ty oldest com 
Ppanons of Mahomet te chro a nw 
cabph from among themselves a method 
of escaping the dithculty which bed to evil 
result 

One more Al. who with 
Othman Abd ur-Kabroan, Lathha, 
and Zadibn Wakas bad ben called upon 
by Omar to elect a new caliph, stood at the 
head of the hat of candidates. and again 
he expeneniced a bitter: disappointment 


Li] 
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Zebew, Talkha, and Ah contested the 
position; the other aspirant: stepped 
into the background. Mutual jealousy 
prevented ali reasonable agreement, and 
the upshot of the affar was that the 
chotce finally fell on Othman, who of all 
the candidates was least fitted for the 
position, He was a good-natured old 
‘A Catigh M20 of Seventy years, and had 
of been one of i wee cate 
companions of 1! ophet , 
Bevesty ut personally he was a com- 
plete nonentity. On his first attempt to 
address the assembled People after his 
election, he made a pitiable exhibition of 
lumvelf, since, after a painful pause he 
could only murmur the words, “ The 
beginning ot all things 1s difficult,” and 
then descend from the pulpit with a sigh 
Ohman was not the man to curb the 
violent efforts which the various parties 
were making in order to increase their 
power, the strong hand of Omar bad 
Lice held them sm check, but now they 
bunt forth agam threatening to bung 
confuston to the entire Mohammedan 
world He way also totally unable to 
effect a reconcihation between the quat- 
rolling and deeply embittered tubal groups 
of the Arabian people — Duting his 
reign the personal influence of a sovereign 
was 1¢placed by the inetadicable antagon- 
isms of tibes and provinces, which wert 
only increased by pew camities arid 
mvalnes that had developed duting the 
period af conquest, and all Mohaminedan 
leaders who lived im the time of Othman 
were compelled either to make allowance 
for these cluments of disturbance, or — 
often without being conscious of it 
themselves —to be moved and guided by 
them 
The old comades of Mahomet still 
temamed the most powerful of the 
pobtical parties Generals and governots 
of provinces were selected ftom thet 
ranks, and a large amount of the treasure 
theo that had been won in war found 
c dey ity Way into them strong-boves 
They knew well that they 
of Mahomet 
were not popular , but so long 
as they were able successfully.to clam 
the election of the caliph as their tight 
it was a diffiult matter to thrust thent 
down tiom then position of supremacy 
Now, however, the lack of umity in ther 
Jeadets. which had enabled the teeble 
Othman to come to the head ot the state 
had opened up the way to then destruction 
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Othman was, deed, one of the com- 
pantons of the Prophet, an “emigrant” 
trom Mecca; but he bad been far tou 
weak and good-natured to break com- 
pletely with the past, and to join himself 
without reserve to the new community of 
fanatical believers that hid formed itself 
about Mahomet. He was much too 
favourably mnchned toward his old Meccan 
relatives; already durmg the Prophet’. 
hfetime he had ‘come forward in_ their 
defence, and at the captare of Merca 
several of the most deeply compromised 
of Mahomet’s enemies owed their hives 
to his mtercesion Now that he had 
become caliph, he was soon surrounded by 
the negiccted anstocracy of Mecca as by 
a swarm of hungry locusts. first one and 
then another managed to persuade him 
to hand over a post as governor a position 
as commander, or this or that well-paid 
office. With increasing anger the eather 
behevers beheld the success of these in- 
truders, whose fathers had not only fought 
against the Prophet with weapons in their 
hands, but had abo wounded him with 
the poisoned datts of satire — these Meccans 
The whose religious faith and 
” + manner of Ile were mote than 
Opporteaity “YU YPI0us Then angiy looks 

weresoon directed ev cnagainst 
the cahph — they clung all the closer to 
Ah, whose time seemed at last to hav. 
come But even now he was unible to 
Dung the members of his party mto 
harmony with one another 

The maby between Medinins and 
Meccans was not the only aft that ex 
tended across the Arabian world The 
ancient enmity between nomads and 
aguculturists Mahadites and Yemenites, 
still smouldered beneath the ashes only 
again to burst forth into flame m later 
times, but at the present moment the 
antagonixms that had been called forth 
hy differences of geographical situation — 
a result of Omar's conquests—were of 

eater importance To Omu  Atabia 
had sull been the heart of the Moham- 
medan empire, all his measures had for 
then object the strengthemng of the 
peninsula and the development of the 
Malian military forces But as soon 
as the great neighbourmg lands of Syria 
and Irak had been subdue 1 by Ivlam thy 
pohcy could not be contmued The new 
tenntone. were far more populous than 
devert Atabia and the greater culture of 
then mhatttants gamed for them slowly 
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hut surely & Prepondera of power, In 
ty t at may be re marked m antiupation 
that Aratua had already fallen trom tt. 
supreme powtion at an early poued in 
the history of Iam and had now bec ome 
htth more than an invignihcant appendage 
ot Western sta 
Hea bak and Syna the two chia 
ats of Mohamme lanism soon centered 
the bsts in host ie competition for the 
Jadashp Tha mhabitints wae not 
en tnendly terms with one tnotha The 
snows detamimed Bedomns of Syne 
tothe upon the ¢ftemimite restless inhale 
nts of Trek with butted and contempt 
Tres particularly despised the pooph ot 
hanioan whem ul the cul charactenstns 
chinovcr tofined rice seemed to hive bean 
nated true dwellers of great cities were 
they lens at Tome Jamis an the tel 
Whoever guned the trendship of one of 
these Vivaly made sur of the hostility of 









ty Fostat wi 


the oth: Owin, to the fiet that) the 
Cmiyyacds looked to the Svriins for ud 
dann, the anal wars thes won the victory 
exer Ae and his compimons who tunel 


to the tickle inhabitants of Irth for 
support 
Tn the meinwhik howeser under 


Othman s government the new Mohim 
median empire bkeame more powerful int 
mceacd in ara An ttemp? ot the 
(chs who had miniced to 1 ¢ gpture 
Mevindia to ext nd ther poser once 


moreover Fygypt failed 
Extension 
oe comply Alevandia wes 
t severly. punished und an like 
pire 

manner various insurrections 


were crushid in Persia It wis abso dunng 
Othman s reign that a Mohammedan fleet 
ot warships was constructed with astonish 
ine rapidity on the Ph rntcin coast with 
the object of conquering Cyprus thus 
ame fleet abo becamm t scnois mene 
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To extraordinary saccessce st Syria the armuea of the great caliph Omar added the « 
ch afterwards became Caro being built on the Nile in the 


to the safety of Bezantans The wars 
Were successtully contimucd an Northen 
Moca the Greeks losing Canthus on 
the cast the Omayyad Vaiasiy eto whom 
Othman hid entrusted the comm ind oan 
atmmy spread desolation am Wie Mine 
Carthage Thais so tu os the Aniran 
Lost poluy of conquest: was con 
te fatan EMA Otho was a by no 

meus unvorthy successor at 
the victonous Omid As v muitter of 
course CHGS successes a UTS Werte an 
suffetent te reconcile the mary carly 
adhcrents ot the Prophet whe beheld 
with wncre astne dittertioss Virisiva, wlio ¢ 
mother hid hea a deadty aneniw « 
Mahomet vinmin uietory ute vetery, 
and nich spoils on Vie Miner fo Ins 
arent mistartine Oman dinaly pice d 
just such a weapon an the hands at the 
Scompamons oe was reqnned by those 
mold ot prety he oundertagh va vision 
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The ancien nt hl 





bourlioud af 





of the Aorin on his uwa uitberty and 
voour bite cnfore ity. weeptane by 
the old balieyer But ain tea of cutlay, 
forth canclincboly wal of fo t nifluene 
from th cingeant une chtendes le 
was os ukedion all ade Uy the cui cl 
ae ootomen who inde) that hep tad 
tibifedd th owards of the Mraphet 
Al sesolved thas time te ut oin ee aest 
ind despatched bay crissates inte the 
Manor provinces The gold prc wha Te 
the ncphew af the opt t had manqed 














to heyy apm abundane cr egn alin 
indemnity for his politi ul talus were 
cattond an all diecton int wveay 


stesnit of the catrion inary 
exp nditure Abi wa extolled as the sing 
true champion of th tra dstions of Wu 
But in prte ot all the adel of the hited 
devovionilst puts we not popula ad 
the resolts that broke out bere ancl there 
dnl not Load te the wasted for results 
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Then bands of suspicious characters 
appeared in the narrow streets of Medina, 
Bedouins, whose services were to be had 
for a trifling payment ; these assembled 
about the house of Othman, and with 
savage threats demanded his retirement. 
This time the feeble old man offered a 
determined resistance, but they finally 
AtGaias *tormed his house and aysassi- 
the nated him in the year 056, 
Coliphets The Meccan nobility, who had 

endeavoured to defend Othman, 
fled from the city; and the Medinans, not 
one of whom had lifted his hand in the 
defence of the caliph, readily accepted Ali 
as his successor. Thus at last Ali was able 
to throw the imperial mantle about his 
shoulders; but the garment was soiled 
and blood-stained. A spirit of revolt and 
abhortence spread over the entire Moham- 
medan world. There was an immediate 
clearage among the conspirators at whose 
instigation the murder of Othman had been 
accomplished ; for Zubeir and Talkha 
soon came forward with their claims. 
assisted by the powerful support of 
Ayesha, the favourite wife of the Prophet. 
an ambitious and intriguing woman, who 
had long been one of Ali’s most deadly 
enemies, 

It soon became obvious that an appeal 
to the sword alone could decide between 
these two hostile groups of old believers. 
At first: nether party could look to the 
provinces ria especially 
wax hostile to both. Nothing was left to 
Ali but to fall back once more upon the 
assintance of the people of Irak, whom he 
won over to his cause, The rebels, 
who had no more to hope tor from 
Syria than had Ali, tumed to Trak 
and occupied Basra. Later. when Ali 
advanced on them trom Kufa with a 
superior force, they entered into negotia- 
tions with him; but. owing to a mis- 
understanding, a battle was tought that 
ended walt we Seale ie Zubeir and 

alkha and the capture of 

Th bate Ayesha, Ali was me master 

Camste fall Irak. Arabia was abo 

on his side, and he was at least 

formally 1ccognised in Egypt: but the 

“Battle of the Camels" had cost him 

the lives of many of his ablest adherents. 

Te Syria, Muav the Meccan, who now 

openly laid claim to the caliphate, made 
preparations for a final conflict. 

Muaviya was the typical champion of 
the nobility of Mecca. courteous, of 

Igi8 



























knightly bravery, and a born leader of 
the wi he guided with both 
courage and wisdom; he was also am- 
bitious, and inspired with an undying 
hatred for the bigoted followers of the 
Prophet, who returned his hatred in full 
measure. 
Ali was now assured of the aid of the 
ple of Irak also, since his quarrel was 
with the Syrians. For many years only 
a pretext had been wanting to bring the 
two races into open conflict with one 
another. But, in spite of all this, the 
morale of the army that Muaviya raised 
in Syria was vastly superior to that of the 
regiment» of effeminate Irakans; and 
Ali was not a man likely to fill his 
adherents with any great amount of 
enthusiasm. Accustomed always to be 
Ied by others, and almost completely 
lacking in self-dependence, Ali became 
the chosen victim of various ambitious 
spitits who had resolved to sell their 
services to him as dearly as possible, and 
were already prepared eagerly to stretch 
out their hands for the gold of Muaviya. 
Thus the battle that after long nego- 
tiations and many skirmishes finally took 
plice at Siffin. in 657° A.D. 
on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, had an end rather 
amusing than tragic. While his 
cavalry were m the very act of pursuing 
the retreating ians with loud shout. 
of victory. epen rebellion broke ont in 
Ali's tent. The party which was in secret 
understandmg with” Muaviya compelled 
the hapless caliph first to recall his troops, 
and then to appear before a court of 
arbiters, the members of which were 
obviously enough entirely oppoved to his 
claims, The nucleus of his forces, the old 
believers, renounced their allegiance and 
elected a new caliph: 
bor, Ali met his death from a 
thrust by one of these same fanati 
On the death of Ali, the cause of the old 
believers broke down completely. Since 
Ali had been one of the champions of the 
hereditary caliphate, his claims naturally 
descended to his son Hassan. But Hassan, 
a cowardly voluptuary. was unable to 
accomplish anything with the army that 
had been placed at his disposal ; and. in 
order to rid himself of afl responsibility, 
he finally sent his most ardent adherents, 
under the leadership of Kais, against the 
Syrians. On their return after a severe 
defeat he made peace with Muaviya. 
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THE RULE OF THE MECCA CALIPHS 


HE power and influence of the old 
adherents of the Proplit had com 

pictely con toan end when the proudest af 
the nobk families of Mecoa the Omiyyads 
Took possession of the caliphate as a 
1 nditary digmty At the time thit the 
nw dynasty made tts appearince the 
svi also were rejoreing mo ther vi 
tones The hated Trakans hid been com. 
pletaly dete ated and to the great chain 
the ambitious inhabitants of Rute 
Damascus had now become the cupitd 
tthe Mohammedin world compre 

Kut sull the empire Continurd amt state 
to wir and rebthon Wink the old 
intagonisms hid beca tempor uals forced 
gato the bickground by the decisive vie 
toy af the ome party a new polite 
sectarose Tt adherents were tiled sath: 
the wildest spirit of finutiasm and hed 
abevdy displayed: then actrsaty im the 
Democratie Sutton of Al ow well as 
Party In 1 contemporintous attick 
eedae «Of Muasiya The party was 
one that m view of the general 
State of affurs of the time arox dmost 
of necessty mort was incorporated the 
democracy of Islam which under the 
clouk of rehgious zal came torward to 
oppose the aristocracy 

The trae Bedoum of the desert in 
tahty recognised nother the government 
4 nobles not the rule of 1 sovcregn 
He was indecd a slave to his own tribal 
fraditions but he was net accustomed to 
how before any individual whe Lied cum 
1) unconditiontl obcdienee = The recent 
‘ovelopmints of the Mohammed in move 
ment had been a mockery ot the Bedourn 
mmitofliberty Wath arbitrary despotism 
th ohgarchy of Medina had chosen 4 
ahph from their midst without (ven going 
through the form of submitting ther 
thoice to the approval of the grcal maw 
thehevcrs and when onth apprarince 
IMuaviva the unpopular government of 
h old bebevers fell at was only that a 
New nollity might come forward in tts 
place From the standpoint of reluien 


toe the mote damoceitic of the Mostans 
hid grounds for compliant when they 
compited the inca wing usury and love 
of splendour of thar present leaders with 
the simpk manna of dite mt defin te 
precepts of the Prophet 
Thos the sect that was tormed darar 
the stem betwee Aland Maas 
ae MAH ceeted cnew cahph in 
bore Peeoitey a by anil Ly ie 
orc the intucet case at the 
Democrat ites ks ndaith Mb an Mussa 
may be called the femneca ate: y teat ange al 
puty and de most setous demind 
which at mide upon these im power was 
thatesers Atal shouki not only taco 
secinthorke toned the cuy hl at shold 
also Dmasclf Ve edugebh ast catchy fate 
Baste wis the heudquater of the new 
puntan paty nba mot powestal 
members wore the Bedomn vetor ins 
perbaps the most coneet and virtua of 
AH Moslems Phos Linities ever eager 
for SH sacrifice were vet to bea sautee 
ol peat trouble te the Omiysad calphs 
But Muasiva had ake to keep ushiurp 
look out in another direction Ali who 
hiad alway been too bite dunng his dit 
proved atter death a dangosea cneniy 
As Jong iy he hed stood at the head of the 
party of old bebesets his obstinite and 
woukchare ter hid only Fd his tollowers to 
then tum ona however that he hve 
onhvintharomembrine: las roume bec une 
the wir ry of the older party as wall as 
of the people of Tick ind tus tragic ond 
an unhimited source of finatsesm Thy 
Ab Avibian habit of cnvelopny, 
Beseue thor heroes ny cloud of degend 
. 
A Hero (OD Caused th | honest Tut 
ero 
mentally inferior Wn to appear 
wo mostillasirious person ge upon who 
purity uprichtness and nobility of 
character no doubts were to dae cast 
Ant althowh the hero himself wis dead 
ason whe app ied to be a worthy suc 
cesor way still ising This was Husain 
brother of the cowardly Hasan, to hin 
a them last lope the olf believers and 
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the lrakans turned. In the meanwhile 
Muaviya had found a hentenant in the 
person of his half-brother, Ziyad, who 
was capable of puttmg an end to all 
trouble,with Irak and with the imhabi- 
tants of Kufd Ziyad had not long 
occupied the position of governor of the 
dissatisfied province before the boldest of 
Irak his enemies scarcely ventured 
Chastesea €VEN togrumble, andall iromes 
nod Subdued 204 satires sent the domi 
mion of the yyads were 

stifled on ther very first appearance And 
after the death of Ziyad, whom Mua‘ 
had apparently choscn as his successor, 
Trakans were still in such a state of terror 
that the appearance of Husam failed to 
awaken any genuine enthusiasm among 
them Nevertheless the hereditary caliph 
ate of the Omayyads was as yet by no 
TMeans on a secure footing Muaviya ex- 
perienced extraordimary difficulty in 
obtaming recogmition for his son Yezid as 
his legitimate successor, and the casily 
led, thoughtless character of the latter 
was a cause of many complications and 
Tusgivings Jt was only owing to the fact 
that the Syrians had the utmost enthusiasm 
for hun that Yesid was enabled to retain 
his povition 

In spite of all domestic disturbances 
the rehgious war of conquests, although 
now possessed of less significance than 
formerly, was carried on \igoiously durmg 
the reign of Muaviya Great progress was 
madein the east, where the Arabian forces 
erossed the Oxus, advanced mto the valley 
of the Indus, and for the fist me came 
into contact with the Turkish 1aces that 
were in late: times to play such an im- 
portant part in the history of Islam In 
Africa, also, the policy of conquest wa» 
contmued, and the city ot Katruan was 
founded on the site of ancient Caithage as 
a. centre of Mohammedan influence After 
the death of Al the Byzantines were 
assailed both by sea and by land a pot 
tion of Asia Minor was devas 
tated, and Aralman war vessels 
sailed a> far ay Constantinople, 
without, however aging in 
any decisive combat Still, these str 
were of great advantage to the Omayyads, 
simce they increased the Populauity of 
Yead, who had taken part in t at the 
deve of lus father 

When Muaviya diedin 680 theOma\ yads 
‘were n a position easily to crush opposition, 
ihe chief rebelhous spimts were the old 
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comrades of Mahomet, now for the most 
of t , but surrounded 1 

Pimerous ambrtieas descendants who held 
fast to the claim that a new caliph must 
be chosen from ther ranks old 
believers could not look upon Yezd, who 
was not of a particularly serious disposi- 
tion and troubled himself little about 
the precepts of the Koran, as other than 
animpudent pretender In Mecca, another 
band re errr Arabs, neh an dis 
tinguished names but poor in followine, 
assembled about the of Husain 
The latter joyfully received a Jong petition 
fiom the people of Kufa, in which they 
mvited him to their city and offered him 
the dignity of cahph 

One aly then, the old alhance 
between the companions of the Prophet 
and Irak threatened to become dangerous 
to the Omayyads, but before Husain 
airived in Kufa, Yezid had already sent 
out a mew governor, Obaidallah a son 
of the terror-insprmg Ziyad, who, with 
his father’s example fore him, weil 
understood how to deal with the rebelhou: 
Kufites As a result when Husain ap 
proached thi gates of the city 


Fal not a hand was raed in hr 
. fasom — The troops of Obaid 


allah advanced to meet lum 
and since he was unwillng to submit 
without a struggle a battle followed, in 
which his weak forces were routed and 
he himself, together with most of his com 
panions, pat to death on October 10th 
680 4D 
The fall of Husaim 1evealed that ancient 
Arabia, although exteinally faithful to 
Iam was in atms against the orthodox 
The sacred cities alone appeared to offer 
a secui¢ place of refuge to the faithful 
Before theu gates the storm of opposition 
abated, and it was thought that the 
orginal 1ehgious empire might 
once mole ee eatablhcd from Ren 
centies In Mecca Abdallah eldest son 
of Zuber formetly candidate for the 
cahphate, laid claim to the supreme office 
and defied the ambassador of Yezid from 
behind the sacred walls of the Kaaba, 
at Mecca om the return from Yezd’s 
court of envoys who had beheld with 
horror the frivoty of the caliph and his 
comrades, and reported with passionate 
emphasis what they had seen, a termfic 
uproar aroe im the city But the 
ledmans refused to admut the claims of 
Abdaliah ibn Zubeir, and established 2 
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When 

capital was 
provisional government im order to avoid 
an immediate outbreak of dissension. 
Further progress was to follow ay time 
assed, but that Yezid would take 
tile measures against the old comrades 
of the Prophet and advance agaist the 
sacred cities no one would believe, in 
spite of the general abhorrence that had 
The o14 beer called forth by his god- 
Believers esses. Nevertheless, the old 
Attackea believers were doomed to dis- 
wntment. A Syrian army 
marched into Western Arabia under the 
command of aman who could not have 
been better chosen as avenger of the various 
~anguinary campaigns by means of which 
the Prophet and his followers had com- 
pelled the sons of the desert to accept the 
new faith Moshi, Yeztd's general, was a 
superstitious pagan, uneducated, rude, 
funously energetic, a true Bedoum of the 
old school, without a ghmmer of reverence 
for the sacred memories of the Prophet. 
As a relative of the murdered Caliph 
Othman, he was fully bent on vengeance. 
What was to be expected from the bar- 
barous Synan nomads under his command, 
inl hepa the Mohammedan fa:th 
su) lly only, who were m the eyes of 
the pious Medinans little better than 
heathens, and who returned the contempt 
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of Me succeeded the companions 
from’ Kula to Damascas, and Syria became the heart of 








DAMASCUS, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD-EMPIRE 


of the, Prophet 19 the caliphate, the Mohammedan 


empire in place of Arabia 
of the old believers with a most cordial 
hatred > 

The comrades of the Proplut antics 
pated the fate that was in store for them 
when the Synan army appeared In fore 
the walls of then city. Scarcely ever 
before in the lustory of Arabia had a 
battle been tought in which such blind, 
fanatical fury was displayed as at this 
time before the gates of Medina, and is 
known as “the day of Harra” The 
standard bearer of the Syrians had already 
fallen, and the army began to waver, when, 
on August 26th, 683, a troop of Synans 
were admitted to the city by trattors, and 
thus enabled to fall upon the unprotected 
rear of the old behover, The fate of the 
defeated was termble ail men capable of 
bearing arms were ruthlessly slaughtered, 


Hol: the women were violated, the 
chy, city plundered. The bloot of 
Seteg the comrades of Mahomet 


flowed down the steps of the 
mosque from which the Prophit had so 
often addressed hi followers, and its 
sacred courts served the barbaric Syrians 
as a stable for thar horses 

From Medina where Moshim died of a 
severe illness, the Synan army turned 
toward Mecca. Catapults were already 
engaged im hurling great masses of stone 
1g2t 
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into the city, and firebrands had already 
been thrown upon the roof of the 
Kaaba, setting the sacred edifice m 
flames, when, for the time being, the 
defenders of the city were rescued, 
owing to the confusion that broke out 
m $ on the death of Yezid But, 
for Medina, the temporary change im 
Prophet's affairs had come too late The 
* survivors sought refuge m 
is Afnca, the gieater part of 
ie Arete ihem joimmg the army that 
conquered Spain under the command of 
Musa, and in later times Spain became 
the last asylum of the companions of 
the Prophet and their descendants, for 
whom there was no longer a home in their 
native land 
Matters had come to a serious pass for 
the Mohammedan religion Even yet it 
‘was not firmly rooted in the hearts of the 
Arabians, the bulk of the Bedoums so 
far understood little more than the rudi- 
ments of Mahomet’s doctrines, and it 
must already have appeared problematical 
whether or not the work of the Prophet 
would disappear amid the confixts of 
ities and sects The venerable men who 
ad once assembled about the Prophet 
were now cither dead or wandereis without 
a home, the sacred Kaaba, and the 
movque at Medina, were shattered and 
lenge the pcople were spht up into 
tile groups And finally there was a 
caliph at the head of affairs who did not 
even preserve the appearance of obeying 
the laws of Mahomet but seemed rmther 
to pride himself on hus profligacy Every- 
where it seemed that Islamism was falhng 
into decay But never in the history of 
the world has the power of spint and of 
thought shown itselt to be mote irresistible 
than duung the first_century of the 
Mohammedan religion Lake a moonbeam 
upon the sea a ray of idealxm and 
rehgious sentiment rested upon the dark 
waves of wal and politics However 
meagre In comparison with the 


‘The Sec: 
. eater religions of the worl 
a? firm rece tnted an fey 
and therewith a powei that 
no earthly weapon could destioy The 
sudden death of Yezd, m November, 


683, 1escued Mecca and Abdallah, but 
at the same time it plunged the empire 
mto the utmost confusion Muaviya, 
son of Yezid, died a few months later, 
and cannot be said to have in reality 
succeeded to the supreme office; but at 
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as death the Oma party was for the 
moment without a leader Thus was suffi- 
cient to cause the old tnbal antagonisms 
to come to the surface once more among 
the Syrian Arabs They had been sup- 
pressed durmg the period of conquest, 
and Muavsya I. had understood how to 
render them harmless, even to cause them 
to be of service to the empire Now, 
however, Yemenrtes and Mahadites stood 
face to face, armed to the teeth, and 
candidates for the caliphate must have 
known that the office was to be procured 
only through the assistance of one or the 
other party Instead of seeking to take 
advantage of the quarrel of the nval 
parties in Syria, the people of Irak were 
content to fimit their activities to their 
own province 
In Irak, the place of tribal feuds was 
taken the dissensions of sects, among 
which the puritan democrats, or Khany 
ites, were no less distmguished than the 
followers of Ali Owing to the mfluence 
of Iranian elements the vatious parties 
gradually became less and les, Arabian 
m character. Nowhere, however, baste 
there any signs of unr A 
aaa a Po ful tov ement arse in 
istnicts agamst the Syrian 
Brejenter governors and officials, who, like 
the companions of the Prophet of earlier 
days, conducted themselves as high and 
mughty lords and masters, arousing a 
spmut of hostility wherever they appeared 
The inhabitants of Irak finally chose 
for then leader Abdallah rbn Zuberr, the 
pretender of Mecca and last representative 
of the party of old behevers, who, 
although he had shown himself to be both 
a hypocrite and babbler, must at least 
have been more acceptable to the members 
of the various quarrelling parties than a 
man selected from among then mveterate 
enemmes, the Synans Had Abdallah been 
an able man and of strong will and char- 
acter it 1s probable that this time he would 
have succeeded in making good his claims 
to the cahphate The tidings of the 
death of Yezid had scarcely reached the 
camp of the Synan army before Mecca, 
when Husam, the Synan commander, 
sought to make peace with Abdallah. 
The Mahadite tnbes of Syna m ther 
hatied of the Yemenites also placed 
themselses on his side Egypt declared 
for hm, Fed Pes wes certain ot the 
support of a por party m Irak, 
But his very first political acton proved 
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that he was meapable of taking advantage 
of the favourable situation, masmuch as 
he refused to grant Husain and hss army 
amnesty for destruction of Medina. 
Thus, to ingratiate himself with the feeble 
party of the old believers, he threw away 
the opportumty of advancing mto S 

at the head of a powerful force and of 
winning an mmportant ‘ictory. 

Husain thereupon retuned to Syna 
without Abdallah, and found there an 
Omayyad chieftam, Mervan, who was 
ready to defend the seriously endangered 
nghts of his family with decision and 
courage, and also to assume the position of 
cahph, Since the Mahadites, or Kausites, 
as they were generally called after their 
most important Syrian branch, had first 
decided in favour of Abdallah, and had 
afterward chosen Dhakhak, the governor 
of Damascus, to be then leader, Mervan 
was obliged to turn to the Yemenites, or 
Kelbrtes, who after long hesitation decided 
to give him their support, provided he 
would promise to fulfil the various con- 
ditions which they imposed. Mervan and 
Ins Keltite alles defeated the Karsites 
on the meadow Rahit near 
Ageiast, Damascus in 684 Dhakhak fled 
Ketbites *° Abdallah, whom he now 

recognised as caliph, and the 
Karsites retreated to the north-east of 
Syna. One of the conditions imposed 
upon Mervan by the Kelbites was that 
he should marry the mother of Khalid, 
another Omayyad who had first been 
chosen by them to be their candidate for 
the caliphate, and should name her son 
as his successor, but he broke his word 
after the battle, and appointed his own 
son Abdelmelk to be heir, with the 
a that he met his death at the hand 

the revengeful woman in April, 685. 

The murder of Mervan was followed by 
Sporadic revolts, of which the most 
serious was that of the democratic Kharj- 
ites Goaded on by persecution, they 
Tose conng the period of confusion that 
followed the death of Muaviya, and 
their former torturers soon learned that 
they, too, understood how to wage war 
and to devastate no less than they 
had formerly known how to die. In 
their extremrty the orthodox inhabitants 
of Irak declared for the cause of Abdallah , 
but the governor whom he sent out was 
soon lulled in a battle with the infumated 
sectarrans. Yhe terror mspired by the 
Khariites was so great that at one time 
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two thovand Iakanm» took to flight 
before a troop of forty of theve redoubtable 
sectaries. in fact, it seemed as of thy 
ardent enthustasm and contempt of death 
that Mahomet had once mfused mto hiv 
comrades had revived m these dauntles. 
zealots The struggle was chiefly confined 
to the city of ota mach sa constantly 
threaten Vv the revotu 
Torts Foastes thonaries and preserved from. 
destruction only by the 
heroic defence ot Mohallab 
the Irakan general At the same time that 
the Basrans were tiembiing before the 
Khanjyites, the Kufans were ina state af 
no less tenor because of the adhetents of 
Ali—the Shute, o1 sectantans, trom. the 
Arabic sin @ a sectary The appearance 
of thissect wa narhable in many ways 
here the ieviving spint of the aman 
people made its appearance for the fist 
time = The Permans had at fist shown 
their mclination to shake off the Arabian 
yoke together with the new rchgion that 
heen imposed upon thm, only 
through occasional minor revolts Now 
however, ay adhcients of Ali and of 
Husam, and as champions of a schismatic 
tendency in Islam, they sought to adapt 
the new doctrines to thar national cha 
racter and to estabhsh an Iraman foun 
of the Mohammedan faith 
True to ther old preferencs the 
Shutes, m contrast to the Khanpte, 
with whom they have often been confused, 
were partisans of unlimited despotnm 
And just as they had once set the hight st 
value on the descent of ther Arsacid 
and Sassan:d sovereigns from a mythical 
deified paternal ancestor, demanding pure 
blood im a sovereign as a4 condition of 
their loyalty, so at this time they claimed 
that the hereditary caliph should be « 
descendant of Mahomet, declaring that 
Al, the nephew and son-n-law of the 
Prophet, had been the first legitimate 
caliph, and that the Omavyads, together 
with the Meccan caliphs were 
nothing mole ice less than 
usurpers. ut these religious 
ef fslam and political claims were merely 
a cloak to the true national spirit of the 
Shutic movement, which found its most 
ardent adherents im Persian freedmen 
and slaves, and struck deep root in the 
land of Iran 
‘Under the leadership of a crafty and 
ambitious Arab, Mokhtar, the Shutes took 
possession of Kufa, and began a rule of 
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terror Owing to their desperate resist- 
ance and to the treachery of the imperial 
auxiliaries, Abdelmelik’s first attempt to 
recapture Kufa was a failure However, 
Mozab, brother of the caliph Abdallah, 
succeeded in putting the leader of the 
Shutes to death and im occupying Kufa 
in the name of Abdallah in 687 But m 
truth Mozab had only opened 
cot up the way for the Synan 
Calphs caliph Abdelmehk, who in the 
meanwhile had made peace with 
the Kausites, led a new army into the 
province, and in a surprisingly short time 
defeated the Irakans in spite of constant 
treachery on the part of the Kausite leaders 
Mocab fell in the battle , and Kufa opened 
its gates without resistance, as did also 
Basra, where Mohallab, the Irakan general 
a spite of his great courage, demonstrated 
that he was as inconstant as the rest of 
fis countrymen Thus the most umpot- 
tant province of the empire was lost by 
the Meccan cahph, who on his part was 
scoundrel enough secretly to rejoice at 
the death of his heroic brother, and 
mstead of taking decisive measures fot 
the recovery of Irak, contented himself 
with delivering a well-turned funeral 
oration ove: the fallen im battle 
Although the importance of Arabia 
had greatly decteased, so far as the tem- 
poral power of the caliphate was conceined, 
the moral mffuence which Abdallah as 
master of the sacred cities was still able 
to exert upon the numerous pignms 
who journeyed thither must not be under- 
rated For this reason alone Abdelmelth 
resolved to destroy his uval, Hadjay, 
the general whom he sent out against 
Mecca, was a worthy successor to the 
dreaded Moshm, whose troops had sached 
Medina In November, 691, Hadjay 
arnved before the city, and began a 
bambardment with his catapults The 
Meccans held out for months, but finally 
fled, seemg that there was no help to be 
Sie expected from without. The 
of = ph Abdallah ended hw hfe 
M ym a nobler manner than he had 
lived, for with hn most faith- 
ful companions he made a sortie upon the 
besiegers, meeting death biavely at the 
head of his troops 
The death of the last cahph of the old 
behevers was an event of but 91 im- 
portance to the Mohammedan world In 
the furthest north-east only, m Khotas- 
san, was resistance offered one oi the 
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governors who had been appomnted by 
Abdallah In the year 693 the entire 
empire of the caliphs was subject to the 
Omayyad dynasty, nevertheless, as yet 
there were no signs of peace and quiet 
Unrest boiled and bubbled as im a geyser 
tube throughout Irak and Petsia, and 
furious outbursts of the hidden resentment 
that flamed in the hearts of the people were 
visible from time to time Even the rule 
of brute force instituted by Hadjaj, to 
whom the cahph had entrusted the 
governorship of the eternally restless pro- 
vince of Irak, failed to put an end to the 
rebellions that broke out again and again 
amd the confusion of races in that 
country of an old and fallen civilsation 
Kelbites and Kausites troubled Syria with 
then feuds and petty wais 
At the death of Abdelmehk, m October, 
705, the mfluence of the Katites pre- 
ponderated, and Velid the new caliph 
found m them hus firmest support Al- 
though Abdelmeltk had been occupied 
almost constantly with domestic affans, 
and had even been obliged to conclude a 
humuilatmg treaty with the Byzantines 
J during the early part of lus 
ane reign, Vehd as oe able to 
ieassume the policy of con- 
Magasficonce est, which was far more m. 
harmony with the onginal nature of the 
cahphate There was no lack of soldieis, 
especially mm Irak and Persia, and from 
these provinces men flocked to the banne1 
of the caliph that they might win fame 
and plunder in the toreign wars 
For these reasons the reign of Velid 
‘sas more bnihant than that of any other 
Omayyad caliph Under by rule the 
Mchammedan empire attamed to its 
greatest extent and magmificence Kuteiba 
commanded the Arabian forces in the war 
fought on the north-eastern frontie: of 
Persia which had for its object the con- 
quest of Tiansoxama and the subjection 
of its aman and Turkish races After a 
severe struggle the city of Bokhara 
was captured in 709 ee years later 
Samat kand was taken, but in the year 715 
the Mohammedan army was suddenly 
recalled while on the road to Kashgar 
owing to the death of Ved Contempora- 
neously with the Transoxamian campaign 
an attach was made on India Under the 
command of Mohammed ibn Kasim, a 
Ss army advanced into the valley of 
the Indus, and tooh possession of the city 
of Multan, after a long siege. Howevei, 
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the Moslems were unable to follow up their 
success. The Arabian general was even 
compelled to adrmt to the Hindus that 
their religion, lke those of the Chnstians 
and the Jews, was entitled to be looked 
upon with tolerance by Mchammedans 
All the while that victories were bemg 
won in the east, the Byzantines were 
hard pushed by the armies of the cal:ph. 
A quarrel about the succession had 
agam broken out m Constantimople, para- 
lysing the powers of the state, which 
was already in an exhausted condition 
owing to the wars with the Bulgarians 
Thus it 1s not surprising that Arabian 
troops marched unopposed through Asia 
Minor, and finally appeared before Con- 
stantmople, while at the same time the 
fleets of the caliph sailed into the Sea of 
Marmora But if for this reason Vehd 
was led to belteve that the end of the 
Eastern Roman Empwe was at hand, he 
deceived himself as to the tenacity of 
the B: tines, who even in later days 
proved themselves to be possessed of an 
almost inexhaustible vital power Dectsive 
victones wee ee an Northern Afnca, 
where Musa was engaged in a 
css, hard struggle with the Berber 
of History ‘tibes, who had at first sup- 
"7 ported the Arabians m then 
war with the Byzantines, but were 
now fighting for thet own freedom 
Musa occupied the whole of the northern 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the African side of the Straits of Gibraltar 


cast looks toward the peninsula 
of Spain 


low Tank defeated the hing of 
the Goths, how Musa humself followed 
on with fresh troops, and how in a sur- 
prisingly short time all Spain was made 
subject to the caliphs, the Arabian forces 
crossing the Pyrenees and penetrating 
fai mto France, 1s one of history’s most 
exciting chapter. At that time all 
Europe trembled before the apparently 
wresistible advance of the enemies of 
Chnstendom, who were knocking at the 
gates of Constantmople and watering 
therr horses m the Loire at the same 
moment that their fleets were threatening 
the islands of the Mediterranean. But 
it was also apparent that the Moslem bow 
had been bent to the pomt of breaking. 
The movement of expansion soon came to 
a halt, and the fall of the gigantic empire 
became only a question of time 

The character of Velid was such as 1s 
rarely to be found m a despotic ruler. 


The calph distinguished him-elf rather 
h a wise employment of talented 
sul nates than through hi own personal. 
abihties. He alxo possessed the capacity 
of secunng the respect as well ay the 
loyalty of all men with whom he came 
ito touch His son and successor, Sulet- 
man (715-717). a weak, muistiustful crea- 
ture. did not possess thi grft. 
pty and however pitiable aspectacle 
uv ger be made of himvelf in his goss 
ingratitude to the great solchers 
and statesmen of hi fathet's icign, it 
must at least be admitted in his tavout 
that he could not do otherwme than 
cast aside toolk which he was incapable 
of using Hada; the ablest ot Velid's 
councillor, had fong forsmen what the 
future would Ining to pass and it had beun 
hits one dewe to die before his master 
That he was granted this piece of good 
fortune saved hun trom an ignomimous 
end The generals some of whom wore 
stil at the head of then armus on the 
dcath of Vebd, tound a stil more evil 
fate awaiting them =Musa was accused of 
muappiopiiating public money, com- 
to pay an c\orbitant fine by way of 
restitution, and ¢nded his life ay a paupet 
Mohammed, the conqueror of the Punjab, 
was dragged to Damascus in charms, and 
tortured to death in pnson — Kutema, 
who was well aware that a similat lot 
awaited him sought in vain to arouse hiv 
troops to rebellion, and was soon put to 
death by the adherents of the new caliph, 
who sent hi» head to Damascus 
In spite of the wietchedness ot Ins 
character, the deeds of horror perpetrated 
by Suleman would scatccly be compre: 
hensible were it not that at the time of 
his accession a complete change had taken 
place in the relations of the Arabian 
tribal group Ihe Karsites, who had 
enjoyed a golden age during the days of 
Vehid, ruined themselves through an 
unsuccessful attempt to place a prince 
A War Of ther own chore upon the 
" throne — Since Suleman : was 
in conycquence compelled to 
Bereaee took to the Kelbites or Yemen- 
ites for support he was likewise obliged 
to yield to their desire for revenge upon 
their old mvals Yezid, a son of the Irakan 
Mohallab, the deadly enemy ot 
jadjaj, stood at the head of the Yemenite 
party, he attained almost unlimited 
power, and waged a successful war against 
the last defenders of Iraman indepen a 
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who dwelt m the mountamous south- 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, but had 
brought themselves into disrepute owing 
to their excessive ostentation and greed 

The foreign undertaking. of Sulerman 
were attended by no great success The 
Byzantines, who had provided themselves 
with a most effectrve means of defence in 
Defeatea the Shape of their celebrated 


by the Greek fire, were now, in 717, 
Byzantines under a very capable leader, 
Emperor Leo the Isaunan 


An Arabian army which laid siege to 
Constantinople met with total defeat The 
caliph’s fleet of some four hundred vessels 
was also costroyed, and for a time Asia 
Minor remained in the possession of the 
Byzantines Suleman did not survive 
thesereverses But hissuccessor, Omar IE , 
a simple, upright Arab of the old school, 
was in turn unable to retrieve the fortunes 
of the empire he reigned for too short a 
time—717~720—to be able to accomplish 
anything of importance or even to put 
his favourite scheme of mereasing the 
number of Mohammedans through a 
systematic conversion of the mhabitants 
of the vanous lands subject to the 
caliphate, into execution It was greatl 
to the ciedit of Omar IT that he es; 
the cause neither of Kanites nor of 
Kelbites, but endeavoured to keep away 
fiom all factions and parties 

During the reign of his successor, 
Yezd 11, who belonged body and soul 
to the Kelbites, the domestic feuds once 
more came into prominence A name- 
sake of Yezd, the son of Mohallab, 
entrenched Inmself in Basia, and called 
upon the Irakans, who had not forgotten 
their old hatred for the Syians, in spite 
of the various tribal teuds, to revolt 
against the caliph He was however, 
defeated At the same time a rebellion 
broke out in Africa, and it also became 
evident that the Moors intended to 
establish an msependent kingdom in 

e 


iS) short reign of 
ueaee Yeud Il — 720 to 724 — was 
marked by 


a decided fall 
Calinhate of im the amperial power 
and supremacy of the cahphate Nor 
did this retrograde movement cease 
completely durng the reign of the neat 
caliph, Hisham, although he was an 
abler ruler, and thoroughly awaie of the 
course events were taking Hisham dis- 
played great wisdom in assuming a posi- 
tion of neutrahty between Kelbites and 
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Kaisttes Smce Katsite and Yemenite 
leaders and statesmen alternately obtamned 
the leadership, a certain amount of 
pohtical sagacity developed, so that men 
soon were able to foretell with a reason- 
able degree of correctness the principles 
according to which the one or the other 
Rey, would administer its offices The 
sites were of the school of Hadja), 
the conqueror of Irak, a tight hold on 
the reins of government, an overwhelming 
burden of taxation, exclusive fayour 
shown to Arabs, and disregard for the 
newly converted of other races, were the 
fundamental principles of their policy It 
became almost proverbial that no man 
could equal a Katsite governor im obtain 
mg vast sums in taxes from a province 
In contrast to the Kausites, the Kelbites, 
or Yemenites, were of more liberal 
opmions, placing more value in diplomatic 
methods and in a policy of lemencv 
towards the conquered Moreover they 
did not endeavour, as did the Kamites, 
to extort the poll-tax eaclusively from the 
newly converted, m short, the policv 
was one of conciliation, in contrast to the 
si Kaisite pohcy of brute force 
Fotiies ‘The twor political systems Wee 
Catphate NOt yet founded on firm and 
consistent principles, it was 
usually quite sufficient for a true Kelbrte 
to see a Kausite perform an action, in order 
himself immediately to endeavour to effect 
the contrary 
Hisham who was filled with an insau- 
able greed for wealth, soon discovered that 
the Karsites were the party best adapted 
for executmg his wishes — therefore the 
Kelbite governors, who had at first beer 
im favour, were now everywhere replaced 
by the tyrannical Kaisites The Spantsh 
Arabs, who were almost exclusively com- 
posed of Yemenites, were now for the first 
time placed under the rule of a Kausite , 
and in Africa, Obeida, and after him 
Obeidallah, extorted tremendous sums i 
taxes from the province 
The result was a vast upheaval of the 
population of Northern Africa, mm whom 
the Khariite missionaries of the period 
had at last found a people after their own. 
hearts, so that here also those who a1ase 
in revolt against the msufferable burden 
of taxation became imbued with rehgious- 
democratic ideas and displayed the highest 
degree of fanaticism e Berbers have 
never accomplished much under leaders 
of ther own race, but under the 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE MOHAMMEDAN FLE&T BLOCKADING CONSTANTINOPLE 
fold ax Arabian before Constantinople, the fleats of the 


In the rogn of Caliph 
mmm arn 
intellectual guidance of ahen spmts they 
have exhibited a remarkable eagerness for 
self-s and great courage. In the 
ear 740 the district of Tangier revolted. 
hahd, the general sent out by Obesd- 
allah, was dalled, and with an pre 
ingly large number of 
Parga chieftains The caliph was now 
i= Taagler obliged to throw his beloved 
treasure chests wide open, and 
to form an army of picked Syrian warnors 
for service in Africa The troops were 
sent out under the command of Koltum 
and Baldsh, and were jomed in Egypt 
by a levy of Arabs jevertheless, ! 
battle with the Berbers ended in another 
defeat for the caliph , his infantry was for 
the moet. part annihilated, and Koltum 
fell. Baldsh managed to escape with the 
cavalry to Tangier, and t! e, after 
many adventures, he arrived in Spain, 
where he was still to play a great réle in 
history, recorded m another part of this 
work. Hisham did not hve to see the 
end of the rebellion m Africa 
Tu Irak also, after many months of 
peace under a Yememte goverror, an 
imisurrection broke out on the appomntment 
of a Kausite to the office. The government 
was in a still worse phght m Khorassan, 
where Kelbites and Karsites openly de- 
clared war on one another, as well as in 





the Masammedan advance, but the teaucity of 


) and in the next reign the Cahphs army and Geet ware dai 


the neighbouring provirice of Transoxania, 
where the native population was decidedly 
unwilling to accept the usual fate of the 
conquered. Since the Karsite rulers were 
m_the habit of beginung their terms of 
office with the imprisonment and cxploita- 
tion of their Yemenite predecessor, the 
arrival of a Kaisite governor in Khorasan 
was sufficient to drive the Kelbites into 
open revolt and to cause them to form an 
alhance with the Turks; and it was not 
until a Kelbite governor arnved and 
general amnesty was granted that quict 
was again restored in this important 
frontier province Khorassan included at 
that time the whole of North-eastera 
Tran as well as Transoxania, and was of 
great importance from a mibtary point of 
view as a barrier against the nomadic tnbes 
of Central Asia In hike manner the moun 
tain countnes to the south of the Caucasus, 
which commanded tate carats to the 
passes, ame military 

Plaga vinces in which mcessant fight- 
Caucasus 1g took place with Armenians, 

i Scythians, and Iberians, and 
sometimes with the Tartar hordes that 
strove to make ther way into the plan 
of Mesopotamia 

The war with the Byzantines was con- 
tinued with varying success. The Arabians 
still hoped to wita final victory by stnking 
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a blow at the heart of the empire; Asiz 
Minor was repeatedly laid waste, until a 
brillant victory of the emperor Leo 
finally set a hmit to the mcurstons of the 
Moslem forces, 

Hisham died in 743, leaving to his 
nephew and successor, Velid II., an 
empire that, m spite of the unsuppressed 
Persians CVOIt in Northern Africa, was 
Sral power: tanks to fhe frugal 

vital power. t! to 

the Prot fnancial policy of the cahph 
and to his skilful management of the two 
great political groups Nevertheless, the 
antagonisms of sects and parties were 

no means reconciled. There were, mdeed, 
men who looked upon loyalty to the 
caltph alone as then chief virtue, and who 
thus formed the nucleus of a purely 
dynastic party The tnbe Rabia, whi 
for many years had assumed a position of 
neutrality m the quarrel, between Maha- 
dite, and Yemenites, and of which the 
members had for that reason frequently 
been chosen to fill difficult drplomatic 
offices, served as a point of depaiture 
for further development. But the foajonsy 
between the Arabs of Syna and the Irakans, 
who were under the influence of Persia, 
‘was too deeply rooted to disappeai casily. 
Indeed, the more mmfluence the Peruans 
obtained, the more decided was the 
tendency of the Irakans to turn away from 
the Synans. Fimally, it became evident 
that the Mohammedan lamans would 
eventually gam the upper hand by force 
of numbers alone. 

In this lay the greatest danger to which 
the Omayyad dynasty was exposed. Lifted 
to the throne by the Synans, the Oma’ 
prospered, and finally fell with their most 
faithful adherents. As soon as the centre of 
the empire was removed to Irak, the days 
of the Damascus caliphate came to an 
end. The position of the Omayyads was 
undermmed by the natural course of 


events; the stagnation of Syma, the 
Bexi Arabian inhabitants of which 
of had fought the battles of the 
the Bad caliph, and had therefore fallen 


off 1ather than imcreased mn 
numbers, and the growing multitude and 
wealth of the Irakans, were the chief 
causes of the decline of the Omayyad 
dynasty. Already durmg the reign of 
Hisham, the contunuation of Omayyad 
Tule had become de) lent on whether or 
not his family could win the favour of 
the Irakans and the other imbhabitants 
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of the eastern provinces. It is hardly 
Necessary to say that m this case also 
movements which were national were a 
cloak of religion. However much men 
continued to cages as to whether 
the first of the caliphs had been justly 
entitled to the dignity, whether Abu Bekr 
or Ah had been the legitimate successor 
of the Prophet, one thmg st least was 
certain—all the sectarians were united in 
the belief that the Omayyads were usurpers. 
But the question who should succeed them 
was not to be decided so easily. The 
descendants of Ali, who turned up from 
time to time and always found supporters 
im Irak, seemed without exception to have 
imhented the mcapacity and misfortunes 
of their paternal ancestor, the few who 
remained of the old comrades of the 
Prophet had ietired to the farthest west, 
to Africa, and Spain, Thus 1t came about 
that a noble family of Mecca, the Abbas- 
sides, who had long becn known as the 
hereditary custodians of the spring Zem- 
zem, and who were mote neaily related 10 
the Prophet than the Omayyads succeeded 
in becommg the leaders of the drsatisfied 


Rise of sects Already during thereign 
the of Hisham thew secret design 
‘Abbastides had assumed a sefious aspect ; 


under hus feeble successo1s they 
arose m open revolt. Vehd II did his best 
to scatter the treasures of hiy predecessor, 
leading a hfe of careless debauchery , but 
in spite of his Javishnesy he succeeded 
an winning few true friends and aroused 
the hostility of the other Omayyad 
pone by appointing his younger son to 

hus successor. In the year after hy 
accession he was dethroned and put to 
death by Yezid JII., the champion of the 
Yemenite party. Disturbances immedi- 
ately followed im Irak and Khorasan. 
Mervan, the Omayyad governa: of Armema 
and Azerbyan, advanced on Damascus, 
defeated the Yememtes, and compelled 
the Synan Arabs to accept ham as Tegent 
during the minotty of the son of Velid II. 
But the power of the Oma: wap rapidly 
declimmg, and Mervan, although a man of 
great ability, was unable to ward off the 
impending destruction. Embittered by 
their losses, the Yememtes had become 
his enemies, and thus the Synan Arabs 
were once more divided at the very moment 
when unity was most needed. Already the 
descendants of Ali had 1aised the banner 
of rebelhon in Persia; and m Irak the 
Khanptes were once more in revolt. No 
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help was to be expected from the western 
provinces. In Africa the Berber trouble. 
were not vet ended , and im Spain a civil 
war was 1aging between Kanites and 
Kelbites, who even in this distant land 
had not been able to forget then ancient 
tribal hatred 

The fust blow was dealt in Khorasan 
Hae, m the i 747. Abu Mushm un- 
tuiled the black flag of the Abbassides, and 
dhove out Nasn, the Omayyad governor. 
Nasr vainly endeay oured to make a stand 
an Western Persia, and this province also 
was lost bythe Omavyads In the summer 
al 750, on the Abbassid troops appearing 
Intore Kuta. the gates were immediately 
opened to the evolutionists. It had heen 
of no advantage to Meivan that he had 
saved and put to death Ibrahim the 
imtrguing head of the Abbassid tamily 
tor the place of the latter was taken by 
Is sons. and the movement itself which 
Was not in reality founded on the ambition 
ot the Abbassides but on the excessive 
hatied of Jhakans and Lramany for the 
Suilans, pursued its course without inte- 
suption, Mervan awembled a powerlul 
army on the southein frontier 


Hast of of hn old province, not tau 
Cuaygads Tm Mowul, and here on the 


Great Zab the Abbawides en- 
conntced the superior forces of the caliph, 
on January 25th, 750 Even at thn 
diasiye moment the tubal hatied of 
the Bedounns did not lessen in mtenuity 
just ay the battle had practically been won 
hy the Syrians, Meivan’s entire Yemenite 
following deserted him The result was 
«a complete rout After vamly seching 
it tuge in Damascus, the caliph escaped to 
Egypt, where he lost his life in a fruitless 
attempt to orgamise resistance. The banner 
of the Abbassides now waved triumphantly 
ove the walls of Damascus . and thus the 
people of Irak finally gained the victory 
over their hated Synan neighbours, the 
East over the West. 

With the victory of the Abbassides a 
period of short splendour, followed by 
gradual decay, began for the empire of 
the caliphs. Many changes which had 
for_yeary been developing m comparative 
seclusion now made their way to the ight ; 
and many features that had formerly been 
allamportant to the welfare of the Omayyad 
dynasty were lost. Thus the moment hay 
come for us to cast a backward glance 
over the domestic affairs of the Moham- 
medan empire, which arose out of nothing 


with such marvellous rapidity, and finally 
extended from the Pyrences and the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the Indus and 
the Jaxartes 
‘The Bedourns who maiched forth from 
the interior ot Atabia, brought to the 
fron: of Westetn Asta a simphaity of 
ile and a homely greatness of sprit and 
deed hitherto unknown to those 
of the move iehned and eftemmat: 
Bedouin «$s In the Bedouins, the 
luxurious Syuians and Pemtans 
once more beheld men whe looked upon 
mete sensual enjoyments with contempt 
and were capable of fighting to the death 
tor aprinciple For the fist time tor many 
years a manly. often a heron, spit was 
infused ito the history of Western Asta 
The Tove of freedom of the Bedoums 
dissipated tot the time bemg the sulfocat- 
ing atmosphere of gloomy, mdolent 
despotrm that arose like a porsonous nist 
fiom the vch plains of Mesopotamia and 
Pasa It was no lasting mberitance 
that Aiabia presented to ats neighbont 
countues, Nevet in tustory has a vice 
torious trace been able pamancnily te 
altet the character of the conquered tur 
tones and the spmit of then mhabttants, 
the conquerors themselves must finally 
succumb to thn same chatacter and spinit 
None the less, the mfusion of foreign blood 
1s Often sufherent to arouse the exhausted 
sol to new frurtfulness, to awaken a fresh 
development of national life 
Still, at would be incoirect to look 
upon the Atabians of the time of the 
Prophet as merely tude, uncultuied 
Bedoum, however large a proportion of 
the population was composed of that 
class, the imdustrious agucultunsts 41 
Medina and the far-tavelled meic tants 
of Mecca stood upon a vastly hight plane 
of ervilsation than the simple tribes of 
the desert In Yemen remains were still 
presetved of a former period of flow shing 
commeice and advanced moral devclop- 
ment, and the Arabs who led 
@ semi-stationary existence on 
wie the frontrers of the Roman and 
Peisian empires had not 1¢- 
maimed uninfluenced by the civilisation of 
ther neighbours From these vanous 
elements were 1ecruited the populations of 
the towns that shortly became the centres 
of Mohammedan civilsation in the various 
provinces. The true Bedouin took but a 
small in the intellectual life of these 
cent groups, his passionate love for 
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an unfettered ie on the steppes was 
unconquerable. No one has 
this sentiment more convincingly than 
the mother of Yezd I, who prevailed 
upon her husband to allow her to return 
to her tribe im the desert “A tent 
swayed by the wind ts dearer to me than 
aloity castle . A piece of bread in the 
corner of my desert home tastes 
better — the carntiest eer 
meat long fot my home; 
Desert 9 may take its place” 
It 15 obvious that the immediate effect 
of the wars of conquest waged by the 
caliphs could not have been favourable to 
civilisation , but the destruction and loss 
of life inficted in the counties that were 
first attacked and quickly subdued weic 
comparatively msignificant despite the 
fact that these were religious wars, which, 
as experience has shown are the most 
merciless of all struggle,  Mahomet’s 
humane treatment of both Chnstians and 
Shaka the ease with which conversion to 
slam could take place—through the mete 
repetition of a formula—as well as regard 
to the finances of the state, wee the chief 
preventives of general massacres 
Commerce very soon became one of 
the chief sources of the powe and splen- 
dour of the Mohammedan empne The 
most important tiade routes fiom eat to 
west fell at one blow into the hands of the 
followers of the Piophet not a grain of 
Indian spice could reach the western world 
without first passing the customs depots of 
the Arabians, and the amounts of the toll. 
assessed lay entirely at the discretion of 
the caliph In eather times tiade had 
favoured sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other route, accor to circumstances , 
an exorbitant dutv m pt driving com- 
merce from the Red Sea the route through 
Euket Gulf and the alley ot the 
‘uphrates to Syria became populai 
merchant was enabled to avoid the mk 
of transportation of iS by sea by 
Arabien —8€Mding hiv caravan ovetland 
Peimia and Mesopo 
It way not long before 
wares from the Fatthest East 
Chinese silk in particular were sent through 
Iran, sometimes through Tiansoxama and 
across the Caspian Sea to South Russa 
often by ship from China to Ceylon there to 
connect with the trade routes from India 
to the West The gates of commerce weie 
im the hands of a single people and the 
profits of all the custom. depot, from 
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Malten fowed the Seal _ 
iy into Bieiy treasury 
With the growth of material prosperity 
there was a corresponding imerease of 
intellectual activity, which, however, did 
not reach its zemth until the times of the 
Abbassides So long as the Synan Arabs 
governed the empire, the ancient Arabian 
spint reigned tnumphant, and, as a 
result, poetry and 1omance were more 
lar than science 
army organisation had remained 
under the Omayyads just what it had been 
during the first days of the calphate 
There was practically no standing army , 
and the calhphs bodyguard was of no 
special importance until the Abbassid 
lynasty cameinto power The conquered 
countries were rendered secure by means 
of mulitary colomes, for, as a rule, the 
armies that won piovinces for Islam 
immediately settled down 1n the new terr:- 
tories and continued 1n the service of the 
governor The natural result of this whole- 
sale emigiation was a surprisingly rapid 
imerease in the political significance of 
The Arabia during the days of the 
ree fust caliphs pe militar’ 
Orgaaisation SAMSation, however wi 
adapted to the simple condi- 
tions of hfe of the Arabs, was mcapable 
of development and the Abbassides were 
compelled to form their bodyguards and 
standing armes out of foreign mercenanes, 
who finally became the rulers of the empire. 
The celebnty of the Arabians as breeders 
of hotses might easily lead to the mcorrect 
idea that the troops of the first calphs 
consisted exclusively of cavalry, in truth, 
however the number of serviceable horses 
im Arabia was neve1 very large, and the 
Arabian aimues were chiefly made up of 
mfantry and camel nders who usually 
fought dismounted The backbone of the 
army was indeed com of horsemen, 
well armed with steel helmet and chan 
mail bearing lance and sabre, but the 
bulk of the soldiets were at least dunng 
the early days of the caliphate, very badly 
oft oe arm 
surptningly rapid development of 
Mohammedan sea-power—the navy was 
constructed with the assistance of um- 
post inhabitants of the Synan coast— 
s already been mentioned It was for- 
tunate for the Chnstian Occident that the 
dreaded “Greek fie” was discovered m 
time It perhaps saved Constantmople 
from a premature fall. 
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r was not love for a brave general or 
for the follower, of the Prophet whore 
dam» to the calphate were much more 
valid than thove of the rulers in Damascus, 
fmt hatred that caused hakans and Pei- 
sian. to unite against the Syrians There 
was no lach of candidates for the empty 
throne, once more the numeious de- 
scendants of Ah stood in the tront rank. 
‘they had never ceased to labom tor 
Unc downfall of the Omayy ad dynasty, and 
m all probability the bulk of the soldiers 
who fought for Irak and defeated Metvan 
at the Great Zab beheved that they were 
also fighting io. the house of Ah But the 
cuts that seemed to accompany this family 
‘of pretenders continued with undiminshed 
power into the place of the descendants 
of Ah the diplomatic, crafty grandchitien 
ot Abbas thrust themselves, and a» soon as 
they dared to lay aside the 


Useepers 
mash, held fast with iron grasp 
Cumace to the longed-for ofhce Abbas 
was an uncle of the het, a 
distinguished man but ot doubttul char- 


acter, who had opposed his nephew until 
finally the scales turned in favour of the 
latter He then enthusiastically welcomed 
Mahomet as the messenger of God. 
‘Through this ancestor—whose spuit had 
descended upon hi. children—the Abbas- 
sides bayed their claims to the caliphate, 
not without foundation according to 
Arabian law, for among the Omayyads also, 
not the son but the brother of a prince 
was looked upon as the legitimate successor. 
Besides, Mahomet had left behmd him 
no male descendants, but only a daughter, 
the maternal ancestor of the Ali branch. 
‘The success of the one family or the other 
depended entirely upon the personalities 
of their leaders, and so far as this was con- 
cerned the Abbassides were greatly superior 
to the descendants of Ah, who never yet 
had succeeded m pursuing a definite policy. 

Abdallah Abul-Abbas,with the honourable 
nickname of Al-Saffah (the man of blood), 
perhaps mvented by himself, was of all 
the family the man most capable of eager 
the cause of the Abbassides to victory 


by trickery and force. By him the new 
penod of Mohammedan history was ushered 
mma manner characteristic of the whole 
age When the Hastumids, the name 
given to the opponents of the Omayvads 
and supporters of the tue descendants 
of Mahomet, had taken possesion al 
Kufa, Abdallah was at hand immedatas 
and succeeded in winning over 
Reige of then general to hs caus Th 
ef Blooa” COMMander of the Khorasan 
tebely Abu Mash had always. 
been inclined to favour the Abbassides, and 
others whose loyalty seamed doubtful, 
were put out of the way Uther by open force 
or wcet assassination Arig in Sythe, 
Abdallah hastened to massacte all membars, 
of the Omayyad family upon whom he could. 
lay hands and caund the graves ot the 
Omayyad caliphs to be oponed and thar 
bodies mutilated Jt was in vain that the 
followers of Alt rebdled in Trak, and the 
adherents of the Omayyads in Sytia Whar 
after a eign of four years, the “man of 
blood” died, the entie emu, with the 
exception of Spain, which then bioke off 
for all time fiom the nulers of the East, 
was m the hands of the Abbassidey 
The true founder of the Abbasid 
dynasty was Abu Musiim, who had fist 
caused Khorassun to revolt, and now 
governed thi, important province with 
its muhtary colomes and warhhe m- 
habitants—a man who, owing to the 
intolerance and bigotry in which he had 
been educated, had become a bloodthirst: 
fanatic Not until shortly before his death 
did he appreciate and regret the evil 
results of his blind relgtous 








wen zeal, as 15 Shown in a rematk- 
seta able letter wntten by hi hand 


It_was inevitable that such a 
powerful, mdependent personage as he 
should have awakened the suspicions of 
the cahph, who made several attempts to 
cause tum to be assassinated, hen, 
after the death of Abdallah, a struggle 
for the succession broke out between his 
brothers, Abu Mushm hastened up, and 
with the ard of his army decided the victory 
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jafar Mansur But xt 
was fated that Muslim should never 
return to lus province As soon as he 
felt Ins position to be secure enough, the 
new caliph lost no time in putting into 
actice the pohtical tendencies which 
Ee had amherted from his father Abu 
Muslim was enticed to court, eee 
cut down before t: 's 
agree oe eyes After hus death a re- 
Merdered belhon im favour of the de- 
scendants of Ali broke out in 
Khorassan, and at the same time the con 
temporary head of the family, Mohammed 
incited the Medinans to revolt , but Arabia 
was no longer the land from which a new 
dynasty could arise Mohammed fell m 
battle, and the rebellion m Khorasan 
was easily crushed 
During Mansur’s eign the effects of 
the fall of the Omayyads and the termma- 
tion of Syrian supremacy came fully mto 
the hght Abdallah had already chosen 
Trak for his reudence Mansur, ver, 
did not choose the trontiet town of Kufa 
to be the capital of his great empire, but 
built the city of Bagdad in the heart of 
Persta, on the banks of the Tigns, at a point 
where it 15 separated fiom the Euphrates 
by Jess than thirty miles At fust it had 
not been his intention to establish the 
capital here He had desired to found a 
multtary town or mote correctly, a 
fortified camp as a headquarters for the 
mercenaiies, with whose atd he expected 
to hold the restless Lhakans in subjection 
But Mansur could not shake humself free 
from the latter among whom he enjoyed 
great popularity Kuta fallen mto 
isfavour, was desetted, and afte: a 
few years had passed the walls of Bagdad 
became too narrow for the mbabitants 
who came Sticammg 1m fiom all dnections 
On the left bank of the Tigns a new and 
splendid quaiter of the town sprang up, 
m short, whether he would. or mt, 
the cakph beheld a metropols ansing 
Bagdag 2d0ut hi» residence a city 
Grew by Which seemed to be a reflec 
Chance #00 of the Nineveh and Babylon 
of ancient days The attempt 
to found a muilhtary camp in the land 
which was now elevated by the Abbasad 
caliphs into the centre of the Moham- 
me empire was of itself sufficient 
to prove that a change had begun to 
take place mm the relations between the 
Tulers and then subjects The Omayyads 
had dwelt in Damascus in the mst of 
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zp favour of Abu 


trae Toya to the dyonty nd dangerous 
were to at 
to the cahph o1 yrwhen they became 
divided among t! elves on account 
of tnbal prejudice and hatred, Equal 
loyalty was not to be expected trom the 
mhabitants of Irak, a mixed population 
of which the vanous elements were 
constantly m a state of war with one 
beets aa the Fortes of pak wee ne 
to pended upon, for they 
long before become enfeebled and de- 
generate 
Thus 1t became necessary for Mansur to 
substitute for the small bodyguard that 
had proved sufficient for the Omayyads 
a larger force, of which the nucleus was 
composed neither of Synans nor of 
Trakans but of border troops from 
Khorassan, and Turkish mercenanes For 
the fist trme in the lustory of Western 
Asia the barbarous sons of the north-east 
strutted about the streets of Bagdad m 
the brilhant un:form of the hfe guard, and 
cast longing looks on the vast treasures 
of the capital of the world” Tidings 
of the fabulous splendour of Bagdad soon 
Tarts Teached the Turkestan steppes, 
Covet and the warlike nomads, seated 
about ther camp-fires eagerly 
Barded hictened to stories of the luxury 
of the metropolrs and the cowardice and 
lack of unity of its mhabitants told by 
then ieturned companions There was 
no longer any need for the caliph to 
ampress or to entice Turkish mercenaries 
mto his service, already more than 
enough had volunteered 
The 1emoval of the centre of the empue 
to the east was a result chiefly of the 
growing power of the Persians, who were 
now completely reconciled to the Moham- 
medan religion the days of the 
Omayyads it had been almost impossible 
for a Persian to attain a position of 
influence in the state, but under the 
Abbassides the number of Iranians occupy- 
mg h of constantly increased 
ith them a new spint, foreign and 
hostile to the old ian character, 
became supreme at the caliph’s court 
The muxtwe of anstocracy and demo- 
cracy, peculiar to the Arabs as a natural 
result of their nomadic manner of hfe, 
with clans and chiefs was entirely un- 
Known to the Persians, who had always 
shown that a capers form of govern- 
ment was better ted to ther national 
character The Arabs of the old school 
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had not the least comprehension for that 
bhnd idolisation of a ruler which the 
Persians had exhibited from the earliest 
times Far from endea’ to oppose 
thos tendency, the Abbassu became 
less and less accessible to the people, and 
entirely gave up the ummediate, almost 
comrade-like relation of ae to sul 
m which the 

reste. stood to ther faithful Synans 
Vurirate It soon became necessary for 
Mansur to create a new official, 
a vizir, who occupied the position of inter- 
mediary between the more or less 
cahph and the common people It 
obvious that the vizirate cannot well be 
compared with the chancellorship of a 
European state, inasmuch as the viz was 
not the adviser of the caliph, but his agent 
im matters pertaming to external affaits 
His duty was merely to execute the 
commands of his master, whose profound 
wisdom and infallible judgment decided 
upon all questions of admmustration, 
but who was far too angust to take a 
personal share in_the actual details of 
admimstration Thus the vizirate was 
one of those positions of which the 
significance depended entirely upon the 
character of the incumbent, or of the 
prince whom he served. Some vizirs wee 
mere lay figures , others weie frends and 
advisers of the sovereign , in some cases, 
indeed, they were the true rulers of the 
nation, and in then hands the cahph> 
were little more than puppets 

Although the Abbassides were willing to 
accede to the demands of the Iraman 
spint in the matter of the tizirate, it was 
necessary for them to exercise the utmost 
caution in regard to another trait of Per- 
‘wan character somewhat similar to that 
which has already been described The 
movement which enabled the Abbassides 
to place themselves at the head of the 
M dan empire was in the mam a 
result of Persian activity, and had for 
Polle its immediate object nothing 
ofA theOmayyed dynasty ngcer 

e lynasty in oder 

Descendants that the true hems and de- 
scendants of Mahomet might occupy the 
throne —_ It 1» obvious, however, that the 
Abbassides attained their pomibon of 
supremacy owing rather to their supenor 
diplomacy and cunning than to a general 
recognition of their nghts + Inflamed with 


anger but not m the least di: 
the descendants of Ali still aeutet on 
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spportunity for putting forth their clauns. 
Abbassides themselves knew only 
too well that the grandchildren of the 
deified son-in-law and nephew of the 
Prophet possessed in reality far more 
adherents among the mhabitants of the 
empire than did the house of Abbas, and 
even had they not realised it, the revolts 
that were constantly out im 
favour of the Ali branch would soon have 
taught them the obvious truth However 
much the Abbassides were mdebted to the 
vanouy sectarians who assisted them to 
the caliphate, and however enthusiastic 
they may have been as Shutes during the 
yeais preceding ther elevation to the 
throne, upon attaining the position of 
supremacy they were obliged to renounce 
then sect and to ingratiate themselves 
with the orthodox party, to which the bulk 
of the Arabian ation belonged The 
first step taken im this direction by the 
calph Mansur may not have been easy, 
im fact its immediate effect was to en- 
his throne But the permanent 

1esult of an understandmg between the 
despotic monarchy and the State Church 
Caliph could not have been otherwise 
Heads of fe Lene to a future 
of ie dynasty eit POsi- 

the Church tion in regard to the orthodox 
patty was of the highest importance to the 
Abbassidey As caliphs they were not 
only the rulers of a vast empire, but also 
the spiritual guides of all Mohammedans, 
defender. of the faith as well as of the 
sealm During the time of the Omayyads. 
the two offices had united into one, mm all 
1egions through which the new doctrines 
were disseminated the temporal supremacy 
of the caliph was alsorecognised Althougl 
the Abbassides soon perceived that they 
would not be able to retain thew double 
position in all parts of their exceptionally 
extensive empire they recognised at the 
same time that the religious influence 
which they possessed was also a means for 
presery img the state from dissolution, and 
that at least their spmmtual authonty could 
‘be maintained in regions where the power 
of their arms was no feared the 
other hand, dissenters had the choice 
either of entirely severing their connection 
with Bagdad through the election of a new 
caliph, or of taking a middle course by 
refusing to nse the temporal supre- 
macy of the cahphate while subjecting 
themselves to its spiritual authority. Thus, 
under these conditions, 1t must have been 
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a matter of great importance tor the 
Abbasside, to win the friendship of the 
orthodox y as well as of the Arabian. 
tubes, which, notwithstanding all re- 
movals of the centre of power still retained 
the political leadership of the Mohim- 
medan world 

Nevertheless in spite of Mansur s wise 
pohev, the umty of the empire was not 
preserved entire duming his sugn At 
the same time that the centre of the empne 
was transferred to the east, Spain the 
jarthest western provinee, was lost to the 
cahphy not only the temporal but the 
spiritual bond- of 
connection were com- 
pletely severed — It 
Was in vain that Ab- 
allah, ' the man of 
htood,”” had endea- 
voured to annihilate 
the Omayyad family, 
A memlxr of the 
fallen house Abd ur 
Rahman, exaped to 
Ainca after mamtold 
adventures and 
nally rea hed Spain, 
where after long 
struggles between 
Kanite: and Ked- 
bites, the Kannite 
leader, Yusuf, had 
obtained control of 
the government and 
driven out the Ab- 
hassid emissaries 
Shortly after _ his 
landing Abd ur Rah- 
man succeeded in 
deposing Yusuf with 
the assistance of the 
Kelbites He then 
«stablished an inde- 
pendent government, and, ay a dex cndant 
of the unjustly deposed Omay yad dynasty, 
took upon himself the ttle of cahph, m 


Haran al Rasind 
768 AD in the golden 


750 

All Mansur’s attempts to destroy hr 
rival were without effect In general, his 
1eign was so disturbed at home by revolts 
of the followers of Ali and other parties 
that foreign undertakings were out of the 
question The caliph was forced to con- 
tent himself with maintammig the frontiers 
of the empire, here and there perhaps 
Succeeding mn advancing them a trifle At 
all events, Mansur was successful im ren- 
dering secure the throne of the Abbassides, 
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days of 
sation, and defore the decay of Bagdad and the caliph 


Tt may have been that a cold. calculating, 
taithless character such as his was needed 
at ths ume with the assistance of the 
Irakans to mauntain the supremacy of the 
Abbassides. 

The golden age of the Abbasside dynasty 
dhd not buon untd after the death of 
Mansur, in 775 when his son Mahe suc 
ceeded ‘to the caliphate— much  agatnst 
the wall of his unc. who as brother of the 
late caliph had fist claim to the throne 
according to Arabian cusiem But. th. 
constantly recurring inclination of 1 yming 
caliphs to abrogate the usual form of 
succession mn favour 
of then own dicen 
dants in this case lad 
to no scrtous comflict 
Mahch was the very 
opposite of his tather 
Doth in character 
and disposition, but 
none the hess just 
such a tula as the 
Trakans most valued 
Under bis govan 
muent Bagdad began 
to duvdop inte: the 
city with which we 
have lacome ac 
quainted though 
legend and tale as the 
most bulhant and 
joyful capital of the 
world, and at the 
same time the centre 
of Lastern terature 
and science 

That in spite of 
Mabch so mild rule 
there was no [race 

the throne nM Irak, and that 

the Mohammedan emi the old strugghs of 
me cots and parties 

broke out ancw, now here, now there, 15 
sdf-evident fiom the character of the 
people In like mannet the warhhe in- 
abitants of Khorassan, although they 
had assisted the Abbassidcs to the thronc, 
nevertheless looked upon the departure 
of the latter from the Shite doctrines 
with great dupkasurc The tremendous 
revolt headed by the proplut Al Mukanna 
(the Verled One) in Transoaanta Ws not 
completely quelkd until the yar 780 
Just as of there were not enough sects 
and parties already in existence, Arabian 
revolutionaties arose in Irak and preached 
a repubhean form of Mohammcdanim. 
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Their principles may perhaps be con- 
sidered to be the sharpest Protest put 
forth by the Arabian national spirit against 
the Iranian despotism of the Abbassides. 

the Persians the old communism 
of the followers of Mazdak, who had em- 
bittered the life of the last of the Sassanidz, 
appeared once more in a Mohammedan 
garb. The Iranian adherents of Ali 
arrived at the summit of absurdity in the 
deification of their idol. They had ever 
been ready to recognise the Abbassid 
caliphs also as divine beings on account 
of ther connection with the Prophet, 
until the departure of the Abbassides 
from the orthodox faith transformed this 
overwhelming veneration into hatred, 
There is no doubt that the majority of 
the sects emanated from the Persians, 
and that they were, in a way, the outward 
evidences of the severe 
spiritual conflict occa-' 
sioned by the conversion 
of the Iranians to Moham- 
medanism and the blend- 
ing of the Persian and 
Arabian conceptions of 
life, Acquaintance with 
the religions of India , : 
expecially with the doc- 
u of the transmigra- 
tion ofsouls, which found 
many converts in Kho- 
rassan, contributed not a 
little to the general 
confusion. 

Inspite of the domestic a 
disturbances, Mahdi was ® 
able to undertake several successful expe- 
ditions against the Byzantines, without, 
however, firmly establishing his position 
in Asia Minor. An army to invade 
Spain was annihilated the Omayyad 
caliph. The latter had already formed 
a plan of attacking Syria in order to 
arouse the old followers of his house to 
battle with the Abbassides, when, for- 
tunately tor Mahdi, Charl 
his wars against the Moors in Spain. 
During the last years of his life 


striking 


Rele of : 7 . 
1, the policy of Mahdi was guided 
Wite JP's almost entirely by his ambitious 


wife Khizuran, who had also 
Managed to cause her sons Musa and 
Harun io be named ‘his successors. But 
when, in the year 785, Musa ascended the 
throne, taking the title of Hadi, her 
ambition encountered a sudden check, 
since he advised her with great emphasis 
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TOMB OF HARUN'S OUBEN — 
mocument on the 
jagdad, to Zobiede, queen of Harun al 





to busy herself with the duties of a woman, 
and to spend more of her time reading 
the Koran. However, Hadi’s attempt to 
exclude her favourite Harun from the 
succession in favour of his own children 
led to his assassination in the next year, 
Haren at Harun al Rashid came to the 























his subjects than the warlike deeds 
had performed during his father’s 
lifetime inst the Byzantines. Still, 
he had inherited the evil characteristics 
of his Abbassid ancestors in full measure, 
showing himself on more than one occasion. 
to be both treachefous and cruel. 

high praise which tradition has accorded 
to his capbeated justness, 
perpetuat in sur- 
name Al Rashid, “ the 


ra 








° ~~» Upright, must be ac- 
: cepted with restrictions. 
However, he has now 

* /offlogend; ‘and Bagdad, 

« | of legend ; » 
oot | Bis be grapee which at- 
ae tained its greatest . 
= “x; perity during his days, 
now stands for that epi- 

tome of fabulous splen- 
dour which the traveller 
in the Orient often seeks 
but never finds. Harun’s 
near Dame is connected the 
more closely with Bagdad 

for the reason that its decay set in almost 
immediately ate pea) with 
the magnificence of the city the gl of 
the caliphate itself became less and less, 
until finally it too vanished. On the 
whole, however, it may be said that the 
period of Harun’s reign was one of 
domestic Prosperity and of successful 
foreign wars. Tuinous effects of the 
Abbassid system of government were not 
felt to any great extent during his life- 
time. But complete domestic tranquillity 
was not to be thought of. It was impos- 
sble for the Irakan and Persian sects to 
weanling their favourite pastime bs 
q ing ; again and again they suught 
to take up afms, and in Syria, Kelbites 





















and Kaisites fell upon one another with 
undiminished fury. The ever - restless 
inhabitants of Ki were no less 


inclmed to revolt now than they had 
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always been. In Africa things came to 
such a pass that the authonty of the 
caliph was no longer 1ecogm' m the 
western provinces, and a dynasty of 
the house of Ah arose, refusing to be sub- 
ject either to the temporal or to the 
spimtual influence of the Abbassides. 

The campaigns ot Harun against the 
Byzantines, although temporary success- 
p. tion (ul, were attended by no 
Dearectio® permanent results Constanti- 
Be ides DOple was harassed to the utter- 

jarmeci®@® Tost by the Bulganan-, and 
repulsed the armmes of the cahph with the 
greatest difficulty, more than once the 
itv was compel to pay tnbute to 
Harun. The expedition. often led by 
Barun himself into Asia Minor were httle 
more than predatory 1aids, tor the empne 
of the caliph was alleady too decayed 
and tattered to permit of the permanent 
acquisition and Mohammedanising of new 
provinces; m fact, soon aftct Harun’s 
death the Byzantmes themselves took 
the offensive. The most noteworthy 
event of Harun’s life 
was the destruction of 
the Barmecides Had it 
been only the murder of 
over-ambitious generals 
or governors, o1 merely 
one of the scenes of 
carage that occur in 
endless succession 
throughout the history 
of Onental empires, 
the amcident would 
scarcely be worthy of 
notice. But im teality 
the deed itself, together 
with the events that 
led up to it, may be 
taken as a charactenstic 
prelude to later con- 

tions ; through it the 
authonty of the office 
of mayor of the palace, 
which was m_ later 
times called into exist- 
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Jafar, aon of Yahya, obtained as a result 
of his wisdom and chatm of personality the 
highest favour of the calph, and held the 
oftce of v7 withalmost boundless power 
it seemed indeed as if. a new ruling howe 
had ancn with the Abbassides  Aheady 
the wlums of Jalar were looked upon as of 
Beate: importance than those of the 
cahph, aheady measures wealth had 
fallen to the share of the favowed tainly 
when, mn $03 a sudden catastiophe de- 
stroyed ats hopes of further distinction 
and influence and at the same ume led 
to the annthilation of the all-powertul 
favourite. Had at been insight into the 
threatening dang that Jed Harun to 
take extrome measmes much nnght be 
said in hs defence but at was an reality 
nothing more than an ordinary harm 
aflan through which Jafar and his family 
came to than sun The affair was cure 
tainly not gie th to the cedit of the 
caltph, and the deed awakened extreme dase 
satofaction among the people of Bagdad 
Grombhlng and embittered, the gong 
Harun left the city 
and resided during the 
List yeats Of his hte ut 
Rakha in Mcosopotanna, 
assiduously but vainly 
engaged m an attampr 
toobviate later quairels 
as to the succession 
Dunng the ry of 
Harun the Abbassid 
empire cached the 
zenith of is external 
power and domestic 
culture fhe founda 
tions oof prosperity 
were, on the Mihole, the 
same as they had heen 
during the Omayyad 
penod, but intenal 
conditions hadchang. 
The removal of the 
centre of the cimpire 
from Damascus to. 
Bagdad exerted a tre- 


Like tC inet 


ence by the weakening All that rema:msof the splendid palace ofthe Great mcndous influcnce on 


despotism as an execu- 
tive and support, was for the tume being 
abolished. Already, under the predecessors 
of Harun, the Barmecide family had 
attamed to great authority, and its m- 
fluence became almost unlimited when one 
of its members, Yahya, by tumely interfer- 
ence succeeded m securmg the throne for 
Harun on the death of Hada. And when 


In ’ 


and Jost Calph at bis ancient capital of Bagdad 


the life and morals of 
the Mohammedan race. Transported from 
the dry, strong desert air of Damascus 
and placed im the hot, damp plain of 
Trak, the civilisation of the caliphate 
developed mote iapidly, but also more 
artificially, under the new conditions. 
Inasmuch as the residence of the caliph 
was removed to the richest and most 
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densely-populated province of the empire, 
at followed that the caliphate itself gained 
new lustre, and at the same time became 
further estranged fiom its old Arabian 
simpheity. In order that the cahph might 
maintain the splendour and dignity of his 
supreme position among the countless nch 
merchants of Bagdad, in the midst of a 
population given over to pre- 
ar neaad’s tension and display, 1t became 
Court necessary for him to arr 
his court ma manner entirely 
ditfcrent from that which had previously 
hxcn the custom ander the majority of the 
Omayyad tulers Magnificent palaces, 
biidges, mosques, artistically laid out 
gaidens, water conduits, and public foun- 
fans aroused the wonder of his subjects 
no Jesy than did the splendour of the arms 
and uniforms displayed by caliph and 
court on holidays, or the plemtude of 
treasures accumulated in the palace of the 
vuler, and the lavish way m which money 
was freely distributed to beggars and the 
unemployed. A luxunons spint of good 
cheer pervaded the entire city, and as 
once in the Rome of the emperors, not 
only the gold of the provmces, but also 
ithe native products of the vai tous quai ters 
of the globe were brought by commerce to 
the markets of Bagdad, where the silks of 
Chma and the furs of Siberia were heaped 
fogethe: with the spices of India and 
Arabia and the coloured tcather wares of 
Cordova, At that trme Bagdad was the 
centre of the world’s commercial 1outes, 
winch led from China to the West, from 
India to Byzantium and toWestern Europe 
‘Although there were still dangers and 
chfficulties to be overcome, it was a golden 
age of commerce, the majouty of the 
1oads were in eacelient condition, pro- 
vided with milestones and caravansenes, 
and protected by garrisons m the less- 
frequented regions. Ihe great annual 
pilgrimages to Mecca, which united devo- 
tion and trade in ern profitable manner, 
conttibuted not a little to 
an cote increase of traffic, although the 
Commerce “tab merchant, as a rule, was 
quick enough to follow in the 
track of the warhhe Mohammedan propa- 
ganda, sometimes indeed preceding it and 
appearing in the idle both of missionary 
and trader. The onset of the religious wars 
had thrown down all the barriers which 
had previously encircled the lands of 
Western Asia like Chinese walls; the 
Mohammedan merchant now found m all 
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tegions countrymen and tribal relatives 
who were ready to give him shelter and 
protection and all the assistance in their 


power. 

Nor was the sea closed to him. Com- 
merce on the Indian Ocean had long been 
in the hands of the Arabians, who pene- 
trated as far as the Southern Chinese ports, 
and through their superior mdustry had 
practically rumed the once flourishing 
shipping trade of China. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean the warships of the cahph 
had forced back the Byzantines; in the 
year 826 the conquest of Crete provided 
Mohammedan commerce and piracy with 
a base that for more than a hundred 

s defied every attack of the Eastern 
oman emperors, 

The desert was as little an obstacle as 
the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, 
who was well acquainted with its rs, 
and knew by what means they could be 
overcome Northem Africa had scarcely 
been conquered before commerce with the 
Sudan, hitherto merely a small, unprofit- 
able trade, began to flourish ; vast cara- 
vans traversed the desert of Sahara and 
Trade brought the ducts of Arabian, 
in the Persian and Egyptian industry 
= to the blacks, returmmg home 
with gold-dust, ostrich feathers, 
and negro slaves. In all regions into 
which the Atab merchant penetrated 
arose those small settlements and colonres 
which even to-day exist on the Eastern 
Aliican coast as precursors of Arabian 
cavilsation and Mohammedanism 

The intellectual movement that was 
biought about through the extension of 
trade, and the consequent furtherance of 
the unity of the empire, were of still 
greater importance, still more wide-reach- 
mg im thew results Already under the 
Oma: Is this process had begun, but 
not until the caliphate had been removed. 
to Irak, where there was so great an 
anteiminghng of races, did it attain to its 
full extent. 

Even before the invasion of the Arabs 
the population of Irak had been a remark- 
able mixture The ancient Babyloman race 
still formed the nucleus of the stati 
mbhabitants and the peasant class ; in the 
cities there was a large amount of Greek 
blood, and tinally Semtes had ummmgrated 
am such numbers that during the period of 
the Sassanid bands of Jews had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the land m a state of 
terror for months at a time. The long. 
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A MOHAMMEDAN TRADING CARAVAN AND PILGRIMAGE FROM CAIRO TO MECCA 


‘The dose was as iitle an obstacle an the sea to Ube 
reat annual pilgrimages to 


continued supremacy of the Parthians and 
the Sassanidz had very naturally led to an 
extensive immigration of Iranians, who 
had now-—also in an ethnographic sense— 
become the lea race, as was abund- 
antly proved by the close connection in 
which Irakans and Persians appeared in 
later tumes, especially in the various revolts 
and rebellions 
It has already been descmbed how the 
Arabians, who had dwelt in the steppe 
regions since the earhest times, destroyed 
the Iranian power at the beginning of the 
Mohammedan movement, increased in 
numbers, and founded a new state With 
the establishment of the Islamite world- 
empire the way was opened for an unlimited 
blending of races; and when Bagdad 
became the centre of the empire as well 
ay of commerce there was not a race- 
element ste Arabian empire and its 
bordenng unre] ited, no civilisa- 
a that Hac pot eye ene on 
mi of peo; in world-city 
Here, aud soil that had known culture 
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merchant, and vast caravans traversed the 
and trade im a most profitable mancer, 


from the earhest ages arts and sciences 
could not fail to flourish , and for a tune 
Bagdad was the centre of learning of the 
world of its day Scholars and pacts 
needed but the invitation of such a sove- 
teign as Harun to flock to his court trom 
all quarters of the empire 

In view of the present condition of Islam 
and the intellectual paralysis into which 
its followers have fallen, it is dificult to 
believe that such a broad and free suc ntifte 
and hterary hfe really cxisted during thc 
first period of the Abbassidts But con- 
vention had not Dp imposed the practi 
cally exclusive and consequent: ty sterhsing 
study of the Koran on wholats, 
Dunng the age of the Abbassids the 
Koran had not yet become the absolute 
guide of hfe, its laws were not yet 
so infallible, its believers not yet so 
fanatically credulous as they are to-day. 
‘Without scruple the caliph and his con- 
fidants gave themselves over to the full 
emjayment of wine, that was so hateful 
to the Prophet, scarcely even troubling 
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to veil their scandalous conduct from the 
public eye. With the same freedom 
Harun patronised scholars and _philo- 
sophers whose views would have made 
the hair of every orthodox Moslem stand 
on end. Nor could he very well have 
done otherwise, Irak had ever been the 
classic ground of sects, The caliph would 
have heen compelled to annihilate at least 
two-thirds of his most intellectual subjects 
had he desired the orthodox belief to 
obtain full play. Moreover, the fact that 
the Abbassides bad originally been ad- 
herents ot the Shite heresy, and were 
always suspected of a relapse, was as well 
known in Bagdad as elsew! Tt would 
not have been advisable to provoke the 
sectarians too much; for, as it was, they 
were constaatly on the verge of revolt. 
Only against the communists—the Zen- 
chhists—were laws enacted, and a formal 
court of mquisition established for the 
destruction of these stragglers of the old 
Mazdakite persuasion. Through this the 
cahph ensured himself the applause of 
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the wealthy classes, who at this time, as 
always, were far more apprehensive of the 
evil effects of a raid on their purses than 
of any number of heretical attacks on the 
paragraphs of the Koran. 

However much economic development 
was im by the constant tumult 
and rebellions caused by the various sects, 
their existence was nevertheless of the 
greatest advantage to intellectual progress, 
owing to the large degree of tolerance 
which the caliph was obliged to exhibit 
on their account. Every new idea, how- 
ever daring it might be, could hope to find 
approbation and adherents, not only 
among the well-educated higher classes 
of Bagdad, but even among the people and 
at court. Doubters and sceptics were 
permitted publicly to expound their views. 
by the side of the unyielding orthodox ; 
and the numerous Christians and Jews 
took an active part in the labour of 
civilisation—according to their own 
methods, 

In most cases, however, the various sects 
and religions were nothing more than 
the intellectual expression of the 
differences of race, which indeed 
were the true foundation of the 
rapid development of Irakan 
. Civilisation. The characteristics 
of the different peoples who came 
together in Bagdad supplemented 
each other in a marvellous way: 
f the sharp, somewhat matter-of- 

fact intellect of the Arabs became 
;, united at a most favourable moment 
with the unbridled creative imagina- 
tion of the Iranian, and concep- 
tions of the harmony of early Greek 
life, as well as of the mystic depths 
of Hindu thought, were awakened 
by the representatives of these two 
opposite poles of Aryan culture. 

lellenism, represented by the 
immortal works of its greatest age, 
was the basis of all scientific 
* activity; and the writings of Aris- 
totle, at a time when they were 
forgotten in Western Europe, be- 
came the oracle of the Mohammedan. 
world. Nevertheless the products 
of Greek intellectual life did not 
achieve popularity as rapidly as 
one might have expected. Direct 
translations of Greek texts were not 
made until the reign of the caliph 
Mamun (813-833); until this time 
Persian translations as old as the 
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‘The profereace for » muperfialty of 


days of the Sassanide had been found 
sufficient for all purposes. Thus, in this 
respect, at least, the period of Harun al 
Rashid was not the highest point of 
development. 

The chief branches of learning patronised 
by the caliph were naturally such as 
were expecially congenial to the Arabian 
spirit—that is to say, those requiring intel- 
Jectual penetration rather than powers of 
invention ; for example, philology and 

‘ammar, logic and rhetoric, religious 

logmatics and jurisprudence. It isscarcely 
Necessary to mention that mathematics 
also were extremely among the 
a ity of the Arabs, 
their delight in tribal traditions and in 
endless genealogies of families, required 
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only the influence of Greck models in 
order to become transformed into history ; 
knowledge of geography also developed 
as a result of historical investigation as 
well as of the great commercial activity 
of the period. It is characteristic that of 
these two branches of science the latter 
developed more freely and in greater 
tranquillity ; history was never able io 
emancipate itself from the bonds of par- 
tiality for particular princes and sects 
Chemistry was rarely sued indepen: 
dently for 1ts own sake, bemg looked upon 
for the most part as a means for the 
artificial production of gold; neverthe- 
jess, some of the best work of the period 
was done by the Arabians in this branch 
Finally, medicine, 
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fuithered by the translation of Greek 
handbooks, ‘attained perhaps not to a 
completely free development, but at least 

to a very advanced state of Progress 
The idea that attention should not be 
devoted exclusively to a single branch of 
knowledge, but that men should endeavow 
to obtaa 8 nore, densa education 
through the study of several 
pease sciences, was not unknown to 
oc the Mohammedan world of 
the eighth and ninth centuries 
Ahcady durng the reign of Mansur a 
school had been estabhshed in Bagdad 
m which the Arabian language, the art 
of poetry and astronomy were taught 
The effort to attam distinction m science 
on the foundation of an all-round m- 
iclectual tiaimmg was not confined to 
Bagdad alone Focuses of learning arose 
at the courts of govetnor, and m 
ihe piosperous commercial centres, the 
actrvity of trade in matetial goods aided 
ihe exchange of imtellectual products 
A lage number of the scholars and 
wuters of the day were m the habit 
of wandering fiom city to city, from 
cout to court, the world was open to 
them, and they were always certam of 
bang received everywhere with enthu- 
srasm = Not until last century did the 
Westan wold as a result of vastly 
improved methods of communication, 
acquire a unity analogous to that of the 
Arabian empire under the Abbasside>, 
nevertheless, the possession of a univer- 
sally understood written and spoken 
language 1cndered the culture of the 
Abbassid state m_ many ways superiot 

1o that of modern Europe 

Among the arts music was zealously 
cultivated although none of the great 
Mohammedan 1aces have attained to 
mon than mediocrity in a province that 
seems to be the pecubar property of the 
Western Aryans Whatever talent existed 
for the plastic arts was restricted in view of 
the mandate of Mahomet for- 


Sevipture bi 
udding pictures and images te 
Peer architectue and tothe vanous 


handicafts, and perhaps the 
Jatter wire pursued only the more mdus- 
tuously since the way was closed to the 
highest endeavours of sculpto: o: painter 
The preference for a superfimty of de 
tailed ornament 1s one of the results of 
ths command of the Prophet—an m- 
junction that could have been uttered 
only by a typical representative of 
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the matter-of-fact, logical, unimagmative 
Arabian race 

Literature alone was permitted to 
develop m complete fieedofn m the 
em; of the cahphs, and even that was 
unhampered only m so fai as the airy 
creations of poetic genms could not easily 
be gagged and checked, satue stil 
continued to be one of the most dreaded 
weapons employed in the struggle of 
Parties and sects * But the old uncon- 
Straimed spimt of Arabian poetry had 
ceased to exist at the time of Harun, 
although durmg his reign verse-wnting 
had become a mama and the poet an 
indispenyable court functionary 

In spite of many weaknesses, the crvih- 
sation of the Mohammedans dunng the 
caliphate—at a period when Europe was 
first beginning to recover from the general 
destruction that followed the Teutonic 
mugrations—cannot be looked upon as 
other than the guardian of the traflitions 
of better days It was due to Moslem 
cultuie alone that the progress of civilsa- 
tion was not wholly interupted at a time 
when the energy of the Southern European 
Bagdad, DAtions had slackened and the 
Reflection NOtthern barbarians awkward) 
of Babylon 220 with difficulty, althougl 

with fresh powers, were begin- 

ming to restore the institutions which they 
themselves had destroyed but a few 
years before The prospenty of Bagdad 
was a fleeting but by no means unworthy 
1eflection of those earlier days, when for 
centunes the only civilisation of the world 
was that which flourished on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigns 

The culture of the Arabrans was not 
without its influence on Europe, the 
young nations of tle Middle did 
not remain long unacquainted with the 
splendour and polish of the caliph’s empire 
It was the conquest of the Pyrenean 
Pemmsula that led to a close relationship 
between the most powerful rulers of the 
West, the Frankish kings, and the 
Abbassides Inasmuch as the Omay yad 
caliphs in Spain were the mvals of the 
Abl id princes im , at was 
natural that the Chnstian states of 
Europe should become the allies of the 
latter Fmbassies were exchanged as 
early as the time of Pepin The negotia- 
tions of Charlemagne with Harun al 
Rashid made an especially deep impres- 
sion on the Occidental world, although 
followed by no practical results. 
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Haken may have foreseen that the lov~ 
of Spain was a sure sign of app oa h- 
ing decay, and it was perbap» with a con- 
scious mtention of making the best of an 
unavoidable situation that shortly betore 
his death, m 809 a D. he resolved to dnvide 
the temporal power of the empne among 
hus three sons, Emn, Mamun, and Kasim, 
lacing the ecclesiastical sovercignty, 
ywever, In the hands of the eldest alone, 
thus to gird the whole with an indi mible 
spintual bond. In accordance with this 
plan, Emin was poomied the cahphate, 
together with ti provinces of Irak, 
Southein Syna, Arabia,and Ainca, Mamun, 
the entire east, and Kasim, Mesopotamia 
and Northern Syna. But almost imme- 
diately after Harun’s death, at Tus during 
an expedition to Khorasan, his plans 
regarding Emin were rendered abortive, 
for the latter hastened back to Bagdad 
at the head of the army and laid clam to 
absolute dominion over the whole empire. 
Stregele brother Mamun, at first 
ele in secrecy, later openly, re- 
Brothers Dounced allegiance to him, and 
took up a strong position in 
Khorassan, In truth, behind this appa- 
rently dynastic struggle were concealed the 
racial antipathies which sooner or later 
were to destroy the unity of the Moham- 
medan empire. Emin’s via, who re- 
presented the power behind the throne, 
was a champion of the orthodox Arabian 
party ; Mamun’s vizir was a Persian, and 
a believer m the mystical doctrines of the 
Shutes. 

The result of the struggle was apparent 
from the very beginnmg. As an Abbas- 
side, Emm could look for no assistance 
from the Syrians ; the latter mdeed, re- 
volted on ther own account. Thus he 
found support only im the untrustworthy 
Trakans and m the state troops, unfor- 
tunately chiefly composed of mercenary 
Khorastanans Sand a 3, Who already, 
by reason of ther mcreasing consciousness 
of mdependence, were more of a danger to 
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him than to hy enemns  Delcated by 
Tahu, Mamun’s general, they retuined to. 
Bagdad full of resentment, and tt was only 
by an inctease in pay that they could be 
mduced to remain faithtul to the cause of 
Emm. but in the long van these ands: 
crplined guards proved as little able as the 
cowardly Khakans to withstand the ad- 
vance of the warlike inhabitants of Kho- 
4 rasan Aitcrawat that listed 
Gareliehility fony years hmmm was findlly 
Besieged im his capital und 
reduced fo the utmost stuats 
by Mamun’s Persian generals Lahn and 
Hortuma He frnally surrender to the 
latter, but betore he could be bought toa 
place of safety was attached and hillid by 
the command of Lahir in 613 

In the meantime Vamun had remained 
quietly m Mais, and cven now showed no 
intention of maiching to Bagdad, howeve 
much hiy presence was needed there In- 
deed, the general state of contusion suc med 
to have increayed rathcr than dunimished 
on the deathof Emin Thc Arabian patty 
still continued to offur a stubborn resist- 
ance to the Khotassanians, and the fol- 
lowers of Ali once move endeavomned to 
make good thar claims hy taking posses: 
sion of Kufa and Mexa Finally, the 
mhabitants of Bagdad revolted, emlattered 
because of the losses sustained by trace 
owing to the absence of the court. 

At length, on the advice of Fazl, Mamun. 
made a tardy attempt to restore order 
through an alliance of the Abbassides with 
the descendants of Ali, and marned his 
daughter to one of the latter, whom he 
Revolt DaMed as his successor. But 
and their mutual hatred remained 
Rebellice SePly rooted in both parties , 

the Abbassid family, greatly 
offended at the elevation of one of their 
most deadly enemies, chose another of 
their race to be caliph m place of Mamun, 
‘The latter finall hastened to Bagdad and 
expenenced httle difficulty in conquering 
the rebels, but was compelled to give up 
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his attempt to reconcile the two families ; 
the green banner of the Ali family, wich 
had already waved triumphantly at the 
head of his army, was once more 
by the black flag of the Abbassides Thus 

lamun frecd himself from his Persian 
advisers, and at the same time won 
back the confidence of the Jrakans, 
only agam to give free rem 
to” hs preference for the 
desig Persians But the _ national 

differences and antagonisms 

had already become too acute to be 
smotheied by any double-dealing on the 
part of the caliph The mbhabitants of 
Khorassan were loyal to Mamun so long as 
he remamed 1n then midst and adhered to 
the prmciples of the Shute , but aiter his 
return to Bagdad they lost all mterest m 
lum Tahir, to whom was given the con- 
trol of Khorassan hus native province, 
succeeded without difficulty in establishing 
an almost independent government Dur- 
ing the same period an insurrection led 
by Babek, the sectarian, broke out m 

forthern Persia, it was fundamentally 
@ reaction of the liamans against the 
Arabians and the orthodox, and doubl 

us for the reason that Bal 

succeeded in formmg an alliance with 
Byzantium 

‘All the while that the eastern provinces 
were breaking away fiom the empire the 
state of affairs in the west had gone fiom 
bad to worse Harun al Rashid hunself 
had been able to 1¢tam only a nommal 
supremacy over the noithern coast of 
Afnca and had been powerless to prevent 
the governor of Tunis, Ibrahim 1bn al 
Aglab, from becoming Practically indepen: 
dent and establishing the reditary 
monarchy of the Aglabite. in 800 Even 
earhie, m he yeat 790 a dynasty of the 
descendants Ah, the Edusites, had 
arren in Morocco A 1ey olt now followed 
m Egypt, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Mamun succeeded, by 
Raveiie to personal interference, in tem- 
Africa poranily restoring order The 
‘aad Egypt MUpient decay of the empire 
‘sy of the caliphs had no mme- 
diate ill effect» on the diffusion of 
Mobammedaninm, for the Aglabites con- 
quered Sicily during the reign of Mamun, 
and at about the same time Crete fell into 
the hands of Andalusian cormamrs After 
the separation from the caliphate, Spam 
may be satd to have arrived at the sum- 
mut of her prosperity under the Omayyads. 
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The reign of Mamun was on the whole, 
favourable to the development of Moham- 
medan civilisation An admurer of the pro- 
gressive doctrines of the Shutes, he was 
also interested m the serious discussion of 
scientific questions, and owing to his 
influence a large number of Greek works 
were translated mto Arabic. He seems 
especially to have valued the earher ltera- 
turc of Persia 

Although Mamun was not lacking in the 
evil traits of character peculiar to his 
family, he was nevertheless beyond doubt 
intellectually the ablest of the Abbassides, 
and in religion as well as in science the 
champion of a moyement that sought to 
open up the road to free development. 
He leavours were frustrated owmg to 
the opposition of the old believers, whose 
views could not be brought mto har- 
mony with the Persian-Shute concep- 
tion of hfe, as wel! as to the profound 
antagonism that exer exists between 
despotism and independent investiga- 
tion From the time of Mamun the 
spintual power ay well as the temporal 
power of the caliphate steadily decreased 
After Mamun’s death, in 833, 


ae Mutassim his successor, le 
Eapire 2 desparng attempt to keep 


us unruly subjects in check by 
means of an army of mercenaries of 
foreign extraction in sprte of the fact 
that on hry accession he had only with 
the greatest difficulty succeeded in crush- 
ing a mihtary revolt The number of 
mefcenaties was gradually incieased to 
70,000 The caliph soon felt his position 
in Bagdad to be no longei secure, and 
iemoved hrs residence to Samaira a few 
hour, noth of Bagdad the foundations 
of the empire became weaker and weaker 

The further history of the dechne of 
the Mohammedan empire was httle more 
than a banen monotonous succession of 
sectarian revolts muhtary iebellions, and 
ecclesiastical quanel, interspersed with 
vain attempts to restore order on the 
pat of the caliphs 

The latter became more and more the 
creatures of their vizirs, province after 
Piovince awakened to independent hfe, 
and one governor after another founded 
a new hereditary dynasty, though 
an occasional caliph succeeded im 
turning the tide of temporal and spiritual 
power in his own favour, winning back 
something that had been lost, or m 
temporarily checking the course of decay 
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In regard to this struggle of the caliphs 
ainst fate it was significant that 
lutavakkil (4z-8or) forsook the doc- 
trines of the Shiites, turned from the 
followers of Ali. and joined forces with 
the orthodox party. the Sunnites. as 
they were then called. The Sunna. or 
supplement to the Koran. composed ot 
authentic traditions. was compiled during 
the first half of the ninth century, and 
soon became the palladium of the ortho- 
dox believers ; it was entirely discredited 
by the Shiites, whose allegorical mystic 
interpretation of the sacred book was 
naturally not to be brought into harmony 
with the belief of the orthodox. In favour- 
ing the orthodox party, Mutavakkil re- 
turned to the original policy of the Abas- 
sides ; indeed, he went further, inasmuch 
as he revived the severe measures of 
Omar against the Jews 
and Christians, With this 
change of religious front 
was naturally combined an 
attempt orce more to reign 
with the assistance of the 
Arabs and to dispense with 
the services of the mer- 
cenaries. 
But the unfortunate 
division of the Arabian 
le into two parties 
a Jed to isdstrous 
results; the Yemenites pre- 
ferred to join forces with 
the Persians. and the Kais- 
ites with the Turks. rather “7 
than work together for the Whe uled desig 


re-establishment of the lost becane “grthode 





Thus the power of the mercenaries con- 
stantly increased ; and the Turks became 
only the more dangerous as the empire 
diminished in area and in wealth. 
Nevertheless, a few years of prosperity 
were still left to the empire. During the 
reign of Mutamid (870-892), whose office 
was in reality administered by his more 
capable brother Muvaffak, the caliphate 
once more retu to power 


haut Year and regained several of the lost 
Empire provinces. This advance in 


general welfare continued until 
the death of the caliph Muktafi, in 
908, when a new period of confusion set in. 
Already at that time events of greater 
importance took place in the various inde- 
pendent or semi-independent provinces 
than in the capital of the empire. It 


CALIPH MUTAVAKK: 
the 
‘orthodox, attempting to reign tO 
influence of their race, ‘iheat the assistance of the Turksihe empire. 


finally became apparent that the strengtl: 
of the central government could be m- 
creased only through an alhance with, or, 
indeed, through subjection to, a lorem 
power. The de for 
developed earhest in Pe 
the east became 
1 the mast, i 
ised the xpnitual 
s acy of the cahph. In 
the year 876 affains had already come to 
such @ pass that the arte: Yakub ibn, 
Laith made war on the cahph and ad 
vanced to within a few miles of Hs 












independence 
dually 
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ensured, at 
the time being, the safety of the 
At the same time that the Sai 
were menacing Bagdad the whole ot 
Egypt was in uproar. Here the governor 
Ahmed ibn Tulin fad de- 
clared his i eG 
and to all appearances 1t 
seemed that the dyna 
the Tulunick s would 4: 
a permanent mstilution. 
Fulun, whom we must credit 
with a thorough knowled,re 
of the pobtical situatun, 
took possession of Syria and 
the ine of the E ales 
in fact, he even made an 
attempt to extend Jus in- 
fluence over the caliph 
himself, in order to procure 
for his followers the most 
important positrons at 
ast years of Bag= court. and thus mdirectly 
become the Jread of 
Bat his plans 
were defeated by the interference ot 
Muvafiak. After Abmed’s death Syria 
was regained, and in the year go4 the 
Abbassides managed once more to 13 
possession of Egypt, which they retained 
until the appearance of the Fatemides. 
The authority of the caliph was |: 
shaken, even in the provinces which were 
situated in the immediate nevhbourhood 
of the capital. Tne democratic-religtous 
party of the Kharijites, who displayed an 
almost indestructible vitality, established 
an independent state in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, where the Arabian element pre- 
ponderated, and where the Abbaysides 
had never been popular, with Mossul ay 
its centre. When, in the year 84, the 
caliph succeeded in becoming to a certain 
degree master of these rebels, 1t wag only 
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to be confronted by a new danger the 
family of the Hamdanides were given 
the governorship of Mesopotama, and 
not only to secue the dignity 
as a hereditary mght, but took possession 
of a portion of Northern Syia m addition. 
Tt was fortunate for the caliphs that the 
Hamdanides did not ei itely strive 
for absolute independence, but 
Hamdaside cught to avoid a complete 
break with the cential power 
to which in time of necessity 
they were obliged to turn for assistance, 
inasmuch as their province was sttuated 
on the frontier, and constantly exposed to 
the attack, of the Byzantines In spite 
of all, however, hostihties twice—mn 913 
and agam in 93§—arose between the 
Hamdanides and the caliphs 
The Hamdanides arrived at their period 
of greatest prosperity dung the second 
half of the tenth century, when Saif ed- 
Dauleh (Sword of the Empire) occupied 
Haleb and made war on the Byzantines, 
white Ins biother Hasan, or Nasir ed- 
Dauleh, resided in Mossul Sarf was an 
ideal Arab—or Saracen as the Chnstians 
now began to call the Moslcms—a man of 
great courage and munrficence, 
of considerable poetic gifts an enthusiastic 
patron of the arts and scrences, but also 
inspired by the ardent desire for power, 
and capable of ruthless barbanty. The 
Arabians of Syria, who looked upon the 
Trakans and their cahph with the utmost 
contempt, found m lum a new champion 
and guide But the Hamdandes weie 
unable permanently to maintain then 
ecarious position between Byzantines, 
rakans, and the Fatemides, who weie 
now steadily advancing from the south 
The Fatemide conquest of » Which 
took place during the course of the tenth 
century, was only a part, although perhaps 
the most important part, of a great 
religious-pohtical sectai1an movement that 
spread rapidly dutmg these times of 
ANew confusion, in 0) ‘ition to the 
World caliphs, who d once moe 
Religion pomed the orthodox party The 
smathans, a sect named after 
a great-grandson of Al, were im reality 
nothmg more than a branch of the Shntic 
group, and, like the Shutes, arose among 
the Mohammedans The Ismail- 
ans cotanionsly endeavoured through the 
blending of [slamste Zoroastnan, and 
Christian doctrmes to create a new world- 
religion, and m a certain measure strove 
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to revive the great work of Manes; thus 
they were ensured a promment position 
countless adherents dunng time 
when the orthodox form of Mol 
anism seemed to have lost all its powers of 
obtaining new converts, as well as to have 
forfeited the confidence of the masses, 
owing to its alhance with the un lar 
Abbassid caliphs The allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Koran, already received 
with great enthusiasm by the Shutes, 
the promotion of mystic arts, and the 
assertion that the true spiritual head of 
the faithful dwelt concealed from the eyes 
of men and communicated with the people 
only through his messengers, led the most 
vaned elements of the Mohammedan 
Population to embrace new doctmnes of 
which the political tendency was naturally 
directed against the Abbassides The 
gueat danger to which the calphate was 
exposed by this movement lay in the fact 
that owing to the wide diffusion of ity 
doctrines the dissatisfied of all sects and 
CS assembled under the Ismaihan 
, nor was its propaganda confined 
to the Iranians alone, as was that of the 
Grows Tue Shutey — Serious rebellion: 
ofthe Of the Ismathans occurred first 
Temaifinas Irak and m Arabia, where 
the rebels were usually called 
Kaimates, after then earhest leader 
Several times the sacred cities of Arabia 
were m ther possession, Bahrein and 
Yemama were conquered, and from the last- 
named province enussares were sent to 
Afiicain order tospread the new doctrines 
among the Berbers In the year 906 the 
Karmatx disturbances were at least 
temporarily quelled, but the spark of 
insurrection had blown over to Africa, 
and, although it appeared at first to have 
been eatinguished, it soon enkindled there 
the flame of destruction In the year 900 
the Aglabites had found 1t necessary to 
oppose the Ismaihans by force of arms, 
for after many failures the sectanans had 
finally succeed m gaming over enthusi- 
astic adherents among the Berbers, led 
the Karmatic emus Abu Abdallah. 
Not long afterwards the rule of the Aglab- 
ites, weakened by snternal dissensions, 
came to an end, and im the 908 the 
capital Kauruan, surrendered. 

Obeid Allah a descendant of Ah, now 
arose ay phet or Mahd:, end was 
placed at the head of the newly established 
empue Abu Abdallah may have hoped 
that the spmtual and temporal ruler 
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appointed hy him would be contented 
with the réle of puppet ; but in this he 
was disappointed. Obeid Allah scized the 
reins of government with powerful hand, 
defeated all who opposed him, and 
enlarged his kingdom it the conquest of 
Morocco, On his death, in the year 934, 
the new dynasty of the Fatemides was 
firmly established. His successor took 

session of Egypt in 968, where already, 
in 933, the family of the Ikshidites had 
become almost entirely independent of 
the caliph. Subsequently a prince of the 
orthodox party, who recognised neither the 
Abbassides in Bagdad nor the Omayyads 
in Cordova, resided as spiritual head at 
Cairo, or Fostat. In the meanwhile new 
rebellions had been aroused by the Kar- 
mates in Arabia, Irak, and Syria, through 
which the caliphate became’ greatly 
weakened ; and although the rebels were 
constantly defeated, they held themselves 





—at least in Bahrein and Yew 
constant readiness to (axe up eit 
Not one of the various provinces of (he 
Mohammedan empire was now in the 
immediate possession of the caliph: the 
loyalty even of the portions of Irak 
cent to the capital was quest 
and the former executive and adminis 
tive powers of the supreme ruler were now 
in the hands of the vizirs and Turkish 
generals. Thus it came about that the 
Abbassides were finally compelled to 
throw themselves upon the protection of a 
newly-established Persian dynasty, being 
thereby enabled to prolong their existence. 
although at the cost of the remainder of 
their independence. ‘This dynasty was 
that of the Buides, who originally come 
from Tabaristan, and claimed descent 
from the Sassanid emperors. The Buides 
had taken advantage ef the confusion 
in Persia, and had occupied Farsistan, 
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the centre of ancient Iran, soon after- 
ward, in 934, they took possession of 
Chusistan, thus approaching dangerously 


near to B; However, du the 
ears immcdiately following B: was 
left to 1ts own troubles , the chief question 


seemed to be, whether the leaders of the 
mercenanes, the Hamdanides, or the 
Ikshidites, should finally succeed 





Persians 
in becoming the “ protector, ” 
Sealant of the caliph, and Rhercby ob- 


tam for themselves the posrtion 
of su authority over the empire 
The Buides, then under the command of 
Mo'z ed-Daulat made the most of ther 
tunities for conquest, for while 

the Ikshidites and Hamdanides were 
quarrelling with one another, and dad 
was the scone of insurrections Ww 
evcn the Turkish guards weie unable to 
overcome, @ Buidian army advanced on 
the capital The vizir of the cahph 
Mustakfi fled, and Mo’izz installed himself 
as temporal ruler at the side of the caliph, 
to whom only ls spiritual supremacy 
mow remained 

The most prosperous period of Buidian 
tule was the reign of ‘Adhud ed-Daulat, 
who took possession of the pote part of 
Persia and the lands of the Hamdanides in 
Mesopotama and Syria But on hisdeath 
im. 982, decay set m and was hastened by 
family disputes The unfortunate custom 
of dividmg the property of the reigning 
house led to constant struggles for the 
throne It thus came about that Mahmud 
of Ghazni (998-2050) managed to rob the 
Buides of t] possessions im Iran, that 
the Fatemides occupied Syria, that inde- 
pendent rulers arose in Northern Meso- 
potamia, even im the midst of Irak, and 
that finally Buides and Abbassides de- 
scended together to the same low estate 
into which the caliphate had alread: 
fallen when first assailed by Mo’wz ed- 
Daulat In Bagdad the Shutic adherents 
of the Buides and the Sunnitic-Turkish 
mercenanes fought with one 


Perera in 
another contmually m the 
sade asee streets, causing the utmost 


confusion and tumult Finally 
the Seluks destroyed the last remains of 
Buidhan authority, and took into ther 
own hands the government of the em 
Here we must tun to the 
ments which had been taking place 
ond the Tigris, since Persia was never 
fully assimilated by the Arab eTOTS 
It had been a severe blow to the Persian 
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people when their state, and at the same 
time thetr ancient rebgion fell before the 
Jances of the Arabians and the doctrines 
ofa visionary Bedown The blow was only 
the more severe because entirely unex- 
pected inflicted by a race that had before 
scarcely been deemed worthy of considera- 
tion—that had even been despised be 
cause of tts lack of political unity and its 
poverty “ We have always looked upon 
uu as of no account” said the unlucky 
esdigerd III to the ambassadors of 
Omar, until to day Arabs were known 
im Persia only as merchants and ats” 
Soon afterward these merchants and beggar. 
were the masters of Iran, the bulk of 
the Persian people were forced to accept 
the new religion, and a small mmority, 
who for many years still contsnued herc 
and there to offer a desperate resistance 
succeeded only in causimg many jons 
to become almost desolate, and im stull 
further reducing the vitality of the Iranian 
race Farsstan, the ancient land of 
the Achemenide and Sassanide, suffered 
most during the struggle, nor did the 
Mohammedans succeed in establishing 
their rehgion there The most 
ths Awan Stubborn oo} tion, however, 
Frontier W2e that the rude moun- 
tain folk who dwelt along the 
southern coast of the Caspian Sea m the 
disincts known as Deilem and Tabanstan 
One of the most difficult tasks of the 
Peisians had been that of guarding 
the mountam passes which led into Central 
Asia, m order to dam back the flood of 
nomads that constantly threatened to 
imundate the plains of the south-west The 
empre of the caliphs had now to take this 
labour wy its own shoulders, and, 
in truth, the Arabian rulers were conscious 
of their duty from the very first They 
found the frontier country of 
already m a highly developed state of 
mubtary orgamsation, and sought, by 
substituting multary service for tribute 
the dwellers of the borders, to ren- 
der the frontier troops still more efficient 
In addition, entue Arabian tribes were 
transplanted to Khorassan, where they 
have in part maintained themselves to the 
present time, free from all admixture of 
foreign blood Moreover, there was always 
the possibility of formung new divisions 
of troops out of nomadic mercenaries, with 
the help of whom other nomadic races 
could be kept im chech and even pursued 
into their desert strongholds The miltary 
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forces at the disposal of the governor of 
Khorassan corresponded to the area of 
lus province, which, although it did not 
always remain the same imcluded the 
ater part of Eastern Iran, together with 
Fransoxania In no other province of the 
empire were so many attempts made by 
ambitious vernors to establish a ine 
lependent dynasty as in 
iiregste of rassan_ It was due chiefly to 
Spirit the influence of the Arabian 
military colonies that for a 
long tyme the many movements which 
began here were not, as a rule, directed 
against the caliphate and the Arabian 
nation But this influence became less and 
less the more the Iraman national spint 
arose, and the Iranian people spered. 
under the beneficent effects Arabian 
legislation and domestic policy Although 
the Iranians were defeated in the political 
field, and for a long time rendered power- 
less as foes mm arms, they nevertheless 
engaged in a spimtual confict with the 
Mohammedan doctrines which had been 
forced upon them , no longer openly, it 1s 
tive, but by adyusting Islam to their own 
1equirements they sought to transform it 
mto a new belief, correspondmg more 
nearly to the Persian national character. 
The abstinence and simpheity taught by 
Ijam and its Prophet found no more 
favour among the imaginative Persians, 
who had long been acquainted with the 
philosophies of Greece and Incha, as well 
as with the lofty thoughts of Manes and 
Mazdak, than xt had previously gamed 
among the true Arabs, to whose semi- 
democratic tnbal form of society and in- 
dependent spuit it was litle adapted. 
Nevertheless, we find that at a very early 
period the Persians were the adherents of 
all parties that sought to place the true 
descendants of the Prophet on the throne, 
at fist as enthustastic followers of Alt, 
later as the true victors in the struggle that 
ended in the supremacy of the Abbassides 
‘The Kor At the same time, however, 
ae the regious chfferences became 
Mysteries more and moreappaient While 
the Arabs were engaged in 
comping the Sunna, the Koran itself 
became, in the hands of the Persian theo- 
Jogians, more and more a book of mysteries, 
of which the elucidation was possible only 
to especially favoured persons, and m the 
secret depths of which evidence was sought 
for the strangest of doctrmes. Complete 
harmony between the various Iraman 
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sects that thus arose wa» naturally out of 
the question; and many of them deve- 

a remarkable power for wimnmng 
converts The Ismaihans, the far-reaching 
effects of ite: doctrines were felt even a 

ypt, where a dynasty was placed on t! 

noe through their ftuence, shook the 
caliphate at Bagdad to its very founda- 
tions, and their last branch der mto 
the termble Assassins (1100-1256), whose 
name was derived from hashishin, “ eater 
of hashish ’” 

The nse of religious differences was fol- 
lowed by an increase of political disumion — 
not a sudden rupture, but a gradual modi- 
fication of existing conditions—leading in 
tome to a complete change of tendency 
When after the death of Harun al Rashid, 
Mamun dethroned his biother Em with 
the help of Khorassaman and Persian 
generals and after long hesitation decided 
to remove his residence from Merv to 
Bagdad it was well known that only the 
| a of the cahph could preserve 

horassan to the empne and that chiefly 
foi this reason he had remained for so long 
a time on the eastern frontier By hand- 


ing ove: the winee, to- 
a gether with ng, the 
Was Lost. C@Pital, to his most deservmg 


, Tahir, and by permut- 
ting the latte: to establish a semi-indepen- 
dent dynasty, Mamun chose the best way 
open to him for escape from a difficult 
ition , the Talundes continued to ac- 
Jedge at least the spiritual supremacy 
ofthe caliph and for a jong tame prevented 
the use of disloyal houses 
Division of "possessions and family 
els gradually un the power 
of the Tahirides , finally, when Yakub ben 
Laith aiose in Serstan, first as a robber 
chieftam, later a» a ruler of the province, 
and at last as a conqueror, the descendants 
of Tahu were compelled to submit to ther 
fate, and were succeeded by this upstart 
eon ot a ary who had ue humself to 
position of an imdependent so’ » 
founding the Saffand dynasty m 872. The 
new ruler was a serious menace to the 
caliphate, and a ntly resolved to put 
an end to the Abbassid government. 
calrph Mutamid endeavoured in vain to 
avert the threatemng danger. That he 
freely offered Yakub the governorship of 
Khorassan was of as little avail as was the 
solemn cursing of the rebels from all the 
pulpits of the empne, which made no mm- 
pression upon them at afl; and when the 
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army entrusted with the defence of Bagdad 
met with a complete defeat. it seemed that 
the fate of Mutamid was sealed. However, 
the Abbassid ruler was saved hy the 
sudden death of Yakub in 878. Yakub’s 
successor, Amrfu, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the caliph and led his amy 
back into Khorassan. thereby missing an 
opportunity most favourable to the tor- 
tunes of his family. 

In the meantime the Samanides, a new 
ruling house of Turkish descent, arose in 
Transoxania: and it was necessary ior 
Mutamid only to ally himself with them m 
order to bring about the fall of the Satfar- 
ides in Khorassan. In the year goo Amtu 
Jost a battle and at the same time his pro- 
vince to the Samanide Jeader Ismail, who 
succeeded him as governor, without coming 
mto conflict with the caliphate. On the 
death of Ismail, in 907, the caliph acknow- 
ledged his son Ahmed II. as legitimate 
successor to the governorship. Ahmed 
managed to drive the rest of the Saffarides 
out of Seistan, as well as to take porsey- 
sion of the lands of a dynasty of the house 
of Ali, which hadsettleddownin Tabarstan. 
At about this time the already 
ment ned house of the Buides, 
or lemites, arose to power. 
the Caliph Somanides and Dailemitey to- 
gether tuled the greater part of Persia 
for the space of a century, although there 
was obviously no Jack of minor indepen- 
dent states in the neighbourhood. The 
loyalty at first shown to the caliph by the 
Samanides did not prevent them from 
making war upon him subsequently ; the 
Buides, however, remained faithful, and 
finally succeeded in insinuating them- 
selves into the court at Bagdad as tem- 
poral regents at the side of the caliph. 
The fall of the house of the Samanides 
soon gave them control of Khorasyan also. 

The whole of Eastern Iran did not fall 
immediately into the hands of the Buides. 
During the days of the Samanide dynasty 
a smail state arose at Ghazm in Aighani- 
stan under the rule of a Turkish house 
which at once made preparations for en- 
forcing its claims on the hentage of the 
Samanides, The warlike Sultan Mahmud, 
who ascended the throne at Ghazni in 998, 
experienced small difficulty in overthrow- 
ing the Burdian government in Khorassan 
and Rai, so that finally nothing remained 
to the Buides but Irak, Farsistan, and 
Kerman. Mahmud did not follow up his 
campaign against the west, but found it 


more advantageous to inaugurate a senes 
of mvasions ot India, and there to extend 
the power of Islam at the sword's pont. 
For this reayon Mahmud of Ghazni oe 
pies a very important position in the his- 
tory of the diftusion of the Moslem faith, 
while hn reign ako marks a penod ol 
reawakening of the Iranian national spitit. 

With his accession « new phase 
of Gharai @! Peisiancultre began, 
in During the reyns ot the fist 

Tadla Abhaseid emperors the Moham- 
medan possessions tn India, none of which 
extended very tar beyond the eastern banks 
of the Indus, were tolerably closely united 
tothe empire, The influence of the caliph 
was supreme in both Multan and Man- 
surah, the two chief commercial towns, 
while the remainder of the region belonging 
to the Mohammedans was governed by 
princes who paid tiibute to the cahphate. 

Even before the days of Mahmud, hs. 
father. Nasn ed-cin Sabuktegin, defeated 
the most powerlul of {he Punjab ries: 
who at that time also occured the Tanian 
passes and the valley of Kabul, desecaded 
into the valley of ‘the Indus, and tid 
waste the whole region in hw march. 
Immethately alter his accession, in ag, 
Mahmud began to extend these conquests. 
Hix victorious campaigns extended as 
far east as the Jumna and southward 
to Somnath and Surat, and were of the 
utmost importance to the later history of 
India, inasmuch as the sultan looked upon 
the conversion to Islam of all subjected 

winces as his chief duty. 

From another point of view, Makmud’s 
attitude in regard to religion and pollcy 
laid the foundations for many a liter 
historical development. His was a great 
and simple nature, such as 15 not 
unfrequently found among the dwellers 
of the steppes. Clearly he was no friend 
to that fantastic, mystical, allegoric faith 
into which the doctrines of Mahomet 
had been transfonmed by the Iranian 

mesthood, and he was nothing 
bead less than a declared encmy to 
Manmea the Femams of the ancient 
Zoroastrian religion, of which 
there were still many champions in hs 
state, Mahmud showed himself throughout 
to be an enthusiastic adherent of the 
orthodox faith, a Sunnite of the purest 
water. Hence he was a friend of the 
cahphate, the spiritual supremacy of 
which he willingly acknowledged, without. 
however, feeling dependent upon it in 
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regard to temporal affairs. He prevented 
the Shiites from establishing a separate 
Tranian Church, brought the 
Iranians back to the banner of orthodoxy 
for all time, and laid the foundations for 
that division of the Persian le into 
two teligious sects which 3 Tear to 
ie present day. either the glory 
AG: ba accorded to Mahmud by the 
Patroa of Mohammedan world for his 
Literature 2@Alous adherence to the 
orthodox faith, nor the 
celebrity of his sanguinary wars can be 
co! ed to the services which, in spite 
of his love of conflict and his Turkish- 
Sunnitic inclinations, he rendered to 
civilisation through his furtherance of the 
intellectual life of Iran, Under his protec- 
tion the first fruits of Persian literature 
were harvested, and it was he who uttered 
the call that awakened the ancient Iranian 
epic from its slumber. 

When the power of the Arabian con- 
querors began to fail in the East, their 
language, too, fell more and more into 
disuse ; and the speech of the subjected 
Persians once more made its appearance, 
and even won friends at the courts of 
governors and princes. The more the East 

velo] in independence, the prouder 
the folk of Iran became of their ancient 
celebrity, the louder and freer resounded 
the Aryan tongue. Inasmuch as the 
rulers began to seek for popular su; 
and to adapt ves to the iari- 
ties of the Iranian people,they soon became 
aware of the magnit t store of 
which had been faithfully transmitted 
from father to son by the simple dwellers 
of the mountains steppes. 

But although the poets of Iran now 
undertook with reawakened powers the 
renovation of their ancient but shapeless 
literature, they were compelled to admit 
that the school of the Arabians had not 
been without value to them, that the 
union of harmony and force which caused 
their work to be celebrated 
throughout the Eastern world 
Meet, Tesulted from the combination of 

Iranian imagination with Arabian 
clearness and insight. Mahmud of 
Ghazni, however, who had taken pos- 
session of the lands of his prede- 
cesgors by force of arms, also inherited 
from them a desire to foster and 
the germs of native literature ; Te- 
warded the poets with a generous hand, 
and invited the best authors and scholars 
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of the country to his court. No sovereign 
has ever surpassed or even equalled him 
as a patron of literature. The number of 
Poets by whom he was surrounded at 
hazni did not fall short of 400; and 
inasmuch as Mahmud selected one from 
their midst to be laureate, appointing him 
judge of the poems submitted in competi- 
tions for prizes, he succeeded in creating 
a centre of artistic life. 
great works were produced at the 
court of Mahmud; but the greatest of 
all was certainly the reconstruction of the 
ancient Iranian hero epics. The Saffarides 
and Samanides had already laid the foun- 
dations for such a work; and by means of 
large rewards, as well as by dint of his own 
‘unsparing effort, Mahmud was able to add 
ly to the store already in existence. 
inally the thought occurred to Mahmud 
that it would be well to collect all the 
fragments of epics, the myths, and semi- 
historical traditions, and recast them into 
one huge work. The language chosen was 
necessarily the Persian, which had already 
lanted Arabic even in the law-courts 
government offices. None of the 
numerous attempts made at 


Persian ‘ 
joan) ‘frst were satisfactory to the 
een sultan; finally, good fortune 


led him to an author under 

whose hand the fragmentary raw ma- 

terial developed into an imperishable 

memorial of the ancient heroic spirit of 

rea i is was — Kasim Mansur, 
ly known as Firdusi. 

Firdusi was the first as well as the most 
brilliant representative of the reawakened 
Iranian spirit; he was acquainted with 
the Arabian language no less thoroughly 
than with the Persian, and since his earliest 
youth had been an enthusiastic admirer 
of the heroic age of Iran and its traditions. 
After twelve years’ labour Firdusi com- 

ed the “‘Shahnameh,” the Book of 
ings, in the seventy-first year of his life, 
orl. 

In Firdusi's works the spirit of the 
Iranian people, which had vanished at 
Cadesia, once more arose ; an intellectual 
unity of race was again created, and there- 
with, as it appears, the way was red 
for tical aay also, ‘But when Makmud 

ied, in 1030, sperity of his dynasty 
abruptly ended. first blow that fate 
directed : inst the throne of the Ghazna- 
vides, as t! dynasty is entitled, caused the 
entire Iranian division of the Mobam- 
medan empire to crumble into dust. 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE NOMAD TURKS 


R many years fresh swarms ot Turky 
had been following ther countrymen 

ito Persia from the plateaus of Tartary and 
Turkestan , and soon it was no | as 
bands of mercenanes or slaves that they 
crossed the borders of Khorassan, for 
entire tribes now joined in the movement, 
pushed forward by the masses in their 
tear, ready at a moment’s notice to hght 
for new pasturages, either as the allies of 
princes or as independent units With the 
ee difficulty the powerful hand of 
lehmud had temporarily succeeded m 
dammung bach the stream of mmigration, 
but now that Persia was given over to the 
quartels of lus feeble successors, the flood 
burst through the barners that had been 
erected by the labour of centuries, and 
the first great wave of Turks burst upon 
the plains of Iran Tiansoxania, a land 
cultivated and civilised by the [raman race 
after years of mereasing effort, had long 
n . been the defensive wail of Kho- 
rtd weke" rasan, andas late as the period 
ce Tran Of the Abbassides its farmers 
and town-dwellers werestwl able 
to keep the Turks in check But on the 
decay of the Samanide dynasty troops 
of nomads from Eastern Turkestan not 
only found a foothold im Transoxania, 


but xcally completed its conquest , 
Tlek % occupied a, 
the capital, while ud was engaged 

and a short time 


on his Indian campaigns 
later several minor Tur! 
m the neighbourhood 

Soon afterwards the Turkish tnbes 
dwelling to the north on the steppes 
surrounding the Aral Sea were set in 
motion. A chieftam, called Selyuk, led hi 
clan towards the region of Bokhara, at 
the very, time when the last of the 
Sai were looking et tor inends 
to assist them against the advancing Ilek 
Khan As an ally of the Samamdes, 
Seljuk regamed a district in Bokhara, and 
strengthened Ins forces by the meorpora- 
tion of other Turkish tribes. 

Under the successors of Seljuk the 


re ” 


lash states arove 


power and number of the Lurkoh tribes 
constantly increased, the Seljuks them: 
selves, however, hard presed by then 
countrymen in Bokhoa and Khia, 
advanced toward the pastures of Kho 
yassan On the death ot Mahmud th 
Vanguard of the nomads appeared at Mars, 
and from thi city asa cntie 
began the conquest of the 
Pesan frontier province In 
1030 the «dest son of Mah- 
mud bhnded and imprisoned tus botha 
Mohammed, who had succeeded to he 
thione he then marched agamst the 
Seljuks, who were already engaged im 
layme siege to Mery None of his undei- 
. however, were successful, und 
when he finally set out, m 1039 on an 
rpedition to recapture Mery, which had 
fe in the meanwhile, he met with a 
tarible defeat Duimg the retreat his 
troops mutimied and 1estored the thiont 
tothe blind Mohamincd — [t was fortunate 
for the Ghaznavides, whose powal Was now 
completely bioken, that the Scjuks did 
not teke immediate advantage ol thar 
position m Khorassan, through which the 
way to the east as well as te the west 
had been opened up to them, but, instead 
of invadmg Eastern Iran and Indta, 
turned toward the west The dynasty, 
however, ceased to be an effective force, 
and even its Indian dominions were 
shortly afterwards wrested from it by 
the houseof Ghor: After the downtall of 
the Ghaznavides and the conquest of 
Khorasan, Toghnl-Beg (1037-1063) and 
Jaghn-Beg, who died in 1060, two brothers, 
‘The Terks who ruled the Seljuks durt 
Attack the thC days of Mahmud, turne: 
Caliph their attention to the empire of 
the cahphs, which, in spite of 
the protection of the Buides, had sunk once 
more into the depths of decay First, 
however, the brothers ected their 
rear by overthrowing the Khivan princes, 
The “Turkish troops for the time 
being spared Southern iran and marched 
into North-western Persia, from there 
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setting out on cam; of devasta- 
tion agamst the Chnstan Armenians and 
Iberians The B tines came to the 
assistance of their alles, but were defeated 
by Toghnil-Beg, and the entire Moham- 
medan world rejoiced at the spectacle of a 
Roman em; once more comy 

to pay tribute to a champion of Idam 
It was, however, with great 


mae anxiety that the quarrel 
tolstem “cts and parties in 


beheld the nse of Seljuk in- 
fluence, nor did the leaders of the 
nomads hesitate to make the most of ther 
exceptionally favourable position 

After the death of the caliph Kadir, n 
1031, the government fell mto the hands 
of his son Kaim, a man of feeble character, 
who was unable to restore order even m 
the capital of the empire At his side 
the Buidan sultan Jelal ed-Daulet Abu 
Tahir, one of whose relatives had taken 
Possession of the Buidan provinces im 
Persia, led an existence scarcely less 
muserable than his own In the Streets 
of Bagdad the Sunmtic Turkish mer- 
cenanies of the caliph brawled unpunished 
with the Shutic Dailemites, the bodyguard 
of the Buides, once, deed, driving 
Jelal himself out of the city There was 
comparative quiet for a few after 
the dcath of Jelal, in 1043 , but it was not 
long before fresh straggres arose between 
Sunmites and Shutes e cahph and his 
Buidan sultan were mere ippets in 
the hands of ther viars, the unhappy 
ruler of the faithful was not secure from 
attack even in his own palace 

It is scarcely surprising that in these 
circumstances the caliph should have 
looked to the Seljuk chieftains for aid, 
indeed, the orthodox caliphs had alwa: 
been certain of greater loyalty irom the 
Sunnitic Turks than from the heretical 
Buides Thus in 1055, loghn!-Beg, who 
wentona pilgrimage to Mecca, succeeded in 
occupying Bagdad almost without resist- 

ance as well as in taking piis- 
Rele one: the Buidan sultan kh 
in Bagdad Rahim _ It1s true that on the 
Seljuks being called back to 

Persia in order to put down rebelhons 
the Buidan vizir recaptured the city, 
replaced the Abbassid caliph by the 
contemporary Fated governor of 
Egypt, and com Kaim to fly for 
his life, but ou the return of Toghril, m 
1059, all opposition came to an From 
the remstalled Abbassid caliph, Toghnl 
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received the title “ King of the East and 
West,” as well as the hand of the princess 
Zaidah Khatun, daughter of Kaim, but 
he died soon after 
Thus the calphate was once more 
restored to artificial hfe, but dommion 
had passed to the Turks, now at one 
stroke under a ruler of ther own race 
‘Tee Peswans, who had seemed to be 
m act of attaining to supremacy m 
the Mohammedan world, and of wi 
the Buides may be looked upon as the 
pioneers, suddenly found themselves once 
more cast down from high estate, over- 
powered in ther own country by the 
nomads of the ste 
At first the mfltence of the Seljuks, 
who had once more taken the caliph 
under their tection, was followed by 
the best results for the conquered terri- 
tones, especially for the city of Bagdad 
Order—at least, ay understood by the 
Turks—so 1 desired in vam, was soon 
restored to the useful and active 
vinces of the empire Arts and manu- 
, freed from the oppressive burden 
of insecurity, arose once more in the towns , 
Terks the caravans of merchants again 
Encourage made their way along the pub- 
Celt he roads, and the agneultunst 
returned to lus neglected 
fields In the streets of the capital the 
brawls of Sunnites and Shutes ceased, 
and after the expulsion of the Buides the 
scuffles of Turkish soldiers and Dailemites 
came to an end Both literature and 
science flourished di the rule of the 
Seljuks, who espoust the cause of 
intellectual pursuits with an enthusiasm 
scarcely concervable m the chieftams of a 
semi-civitsed nomad folk Whatever 
ti may have lacked in culture was 
replaced by a generosity and nobihty of 
character that in spite of all orginal 
barbarity, caused them to stand on very 
much the same plane ay the Arabs of the 
deserts and steppes The period of the 
Seljuk dynasty was indeed to a certain 
degree a reflection of that earlier century 
during which the Araby fist became 
diffused over the lands of Western Asia 
Toghril’s successor as “King of the 
East and West’’ was his nephew Aip- 
Arslan, who reigned from 1063 to 1072, 
under whose government the Selyuks 
attamed to the zenith of their power He 
captured Haleb and all Syna and Palestine 
from the Fatemides, and was successful 
ma war with the Byzantines, who, after 
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having already lost Syma and then 
Afncan provinces to the Moslems. now 
beheid ion grate then last Asiatic 
dependency, lually receding from them 
asp. the emperor Romanus IV 
es vainly endeavoured to retrieve 
lus fallen fortunes by advancing into 
Syna m 1068, im 1071 he mvaded 
Armema in order to support the princes 
there subject to his empire, but met with 
a crushing defeat and was taken pusonet 
Henceforth the Byzantine lands weie no 
longer disturbed by mere incursions of 
robl » entire tribes of the Seljuk. now 
penetrated into the mteriot of Asia Mino: 
and settled down on the steppes ol 
Tconum _It was m yin that the Eastern 
Roman Empire made one despaning 
attempt after another to dislodge the 
Intiuders 
Hitherto, despite the spread of Islam 
Asia Minoca had remamed an imtegral 
portion of the Byzantme empue The 
passes of the Taurus proved a sectne 
Ime of defence and though the Atabs 
occasionally forced a passage, permanent 
conquest had been impossib'e = When 
he power of the caliphate 


Byzantine h0, 
gan to weaken, it was Byzan- 
Asgeeue™ trum that took the offensive 


recovered terntories beyond the 
lamus, and advanced even to Ty 
and Damascus The caliphs and then 
Burdan protectors and masters were able 
to offer but small opposition to the Byzan- 
tines m Syria and Asta Mino: after the 
decay of the powerful Hamdanide dynasty 

In Asia Minor the population incieaved 
and civilisation flourished Although the 
ancient splendour of the Greek cities of 
the coasts had vamshed, the intenor of 
the country became more and more 
homogeneously orgamsed and settled, and 
the untty of ment was rendered 
more secure e careful attention paid 
to the garrisoning of strong positions, as 
well as the endeavour of the wealthy 
families of the towns to invest their 
riches in extensive estates, led to the 
creation of a feudalsed system of 
landed property, with its unfailing evil 
consequences. 

The feudal nobihty became a danger to 
the state, while the native-born peasant 
population sank to the tion of serfs ; 
the mhabitants who had dalled or led 
away captive by the Moslems were replaced 
by slaves, who, when fortune once more 
favoured the arms of the Byzantines, were 


obtaimed in especially large numbers fom 
Mohammedan Syia and Mesopotanna. 

In spite of the attempts to supptess 
them made by various emperors — but 
without support trom the Church which 
looked for a share in the spoils. and from 
officials whove inteiests 1an counter to 
those of the feudatories—the power af the 

nobility steadily incicased , 
Dosey of, and when the Seluhs finally 
Eesie t00K porsession of the steppe 

distucts of Centual Asia Vinor 
the destinction of the alady unda- 
mined Byzantine cmp followed with 
stn pising bapidity 

Ttava tact of eat Instoncal signitcince 
that the Seljuk mvadets did not attach the 
pases of the Taurus but marched Mrangh 
Armonta sand that as a result ob these 
mcursions not only Caustian \umetia but 
even portions of Mbara wore laid waste 
Both provinces had buon it not entirely 
fustworthy, at least indispensable. sup 
ports of the Byzantine fiontis and at the 
same time Lavontite reciting grounds tor 
the impenal ames fn spite of then 
tallen fortunes and apparent loss of wathhe 
virtues, the Armenians still mamtamcd 
their reputation tor courage and strength 
no Tess than then taithful adhacnce to 
the Chistian rchgion But nother om 
Atmenta not in Georgia was there any sgt 
of pohtical unity, at the ond of the fanth 
century as many as nine dhitaent dynas 
ties were reigning im Amon whik 
Georgia was divided inte five more of Tess 
independent minor states 

Thus the Seljuks succecded in entoring. 
Asia Minor at the Armenian boundary, 
while the bulwarks of the empire still 
remained intact m the south, neverthe- 
Jess the defences of the southemn frontiet 
were in a constant state of siege, and had 
Jong been in grave danger The Armen- 
tans emigrated fiom then d¢solated homes 
and concentrated m Cilicia, where they 
energetically set about defending the land 

juks and from the attacks of Seljuks 
oes and Saracens However, on 
ia A ia Uscovering that they were cut 
off from all assistance from 
the Byzantines they dxsolved even then 
nominal connection with the Eastern 
Roman Empre, and established the king- 
dom of Lesser Armema, of which the first 
tuler was Rhupen, or Reuben, who ascended 
the throne m 1080. With the accession 
of this kmg the last remnant of the old 
lune of detence to the east of Cihcia was 
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lost to the Byzantines, despite the fact 
that Antioch managed to hold out for a 


few years longer. 
The establishment of an organised 
government in Asia Minor by the Seljuk, 


did not take place during the 
Great Day® sfetime of Alp-Arslan, who met 
Seljoks his death in 1072, stabbed to 

the heart by a revolutionist 
whom he had condemned to death. His 
son Melekshah assumed the role of pro- 
tector of the caliph Kaim as well ay of 
Muktadi. who succeeded the latter in 10753 
and he became, in fact, the ruler of all t 
Seljuk dominion. Melekshah equalled his 
father in ability, and succeeded not only 
in restoring order, but also in furthering 
the material prosperity of Ins extensive 
dominions. Above all, he put an end to 
the system of local customs. duties, and 
tolls, the curse of minor states, which had 
developed to an alarming extent during 
the mes of the Buides. The flourishing 
financial condition of his sultanate rendered. 
it possible for him to be a patron of science 
and art; pocts and scholars once moie 
enjoyed a golden age. 

Nevertheless, signs of decay began to 
appear. Melekshah decided no longer per- 
sonally to command his troops in Asia 
Minor, or to employ the main army of the 
empire in the wai of conquest. but entrusted 





the task to his cousin Suleiman, granting 
him permission to establish a semi-indepen- 
dent kingdom in the steppe, Jands of the 
penmsula. Thus the new Seljuk kingdom 
of Rum, or Iconium, that arose in the years 
following 1073 under Suleiman cannot be 
looked upon as an integral of the 
Seljuk-Abbassid empire. In like manner. 
without troubling himselt very much 
as to the wishes of the sultan, another 
Seljuk leader, Ansiz, took possession of 

lestine, and pursued the retreating 
army of the Fatemides as far as t in 
1077. Not until Ansiz found himself in 
difficulties. and called upon Melekshah for 
assistance, did the sultan succeed in 
removing this all too independent general, 
by sending out his brother Tutush, who 
brought Syria and Palestine under the 
immediate control of the Seljuk govern- 
ment. 

The kingdom of Suleiman -in Asia 
Minor was soon firmly established, chiefly 
through the abohtion of the 
ownership of large estates and 
the division of the land among 
the people—after the old 
custom of Islamite conquerors—a large. 
prosperous, and consequently _ loyal, 
peasant class being thereby created, while 
the Seljuks themselves continued their 
old nomadic methods of life. 
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THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS A BYZANTINE BARRIER TO ISLAM 


‘The Tanres Mountains were 2 secure hse of 
agaist the Arabs, who, though they occasionally 
But. however willmg the peasants 
may have been to enjoy the advantages 
of the new régime. and notwithstanding 
that here and there the cultrvation 
of the sol was pursued with great 
profit, none the less the presence of the 
A Vieto: Selyuks in the interior of the 
; *¥ peninsula hetohened only a new 
Nowadisa ‘t€P. toward the desolation of 
Western Asia, a fresh victory 
of nomadism over agriculture, of the 
steppe over the ploughed field The more 
violent the efforts made by the Byzantines, 
and soon afterwards by their allies, the 
Crusaders, to regain possession of the lost 
terntory, and the more wildly war raged 
1m its fury over the elevated plains of Asia 
Minor, the more rapidly did the stationary 
tion diminish, the souner were 
fertile districts abandoned and trans- 
jormed into the steppe pastures from 
which they had once been reclaimed with 
a vast expenditure of labour. and the 
more free were the nomads and ther herds 
to expand over the desolated fields, 
Thus the Seljuks may be looked upon as 
having prepared the way for the work 
of devastation finally completed by the 
Ottomans and Mongols. 

The remarkable freedom granted by 
Melekshah to his vassals m the west was 
of itself a sufficient proof that the centre 
of the Seljuk empire lay at that tume in 





defence to the Ama Minor portion of the Byzantine enpre 


® passage, found permanent conquest uuposuble 


the cast In fat the sultan was 
anwous to secure as well as to widen Ins. 
eastern provinces which aftir the sub- 
jection of the prince of Kashgut extended 
as far as the Chinese frontier — But the 
umty of the empire was not long pre 
served even in fan Tramcdiatdy 
atter the death of Melokshah, 102, a 
violent struggle for the succession broke 
out, which dragged along lor years, atch 
paved the way for the fal dissolution al 
Selyuk power, Not until the year 1204 
was peace restored for a short time under 
the victonous pretender Mohammed. But 
again and again, just as m former days 
under the eaily Abbassides, attacks were 
made upon the tegning sultan in Bagilad 
fiom Khorassan, where the Scjaks were 
most firmly established and could levy 
efficient troops of auxtharies among the 
warhke natrve population 

Dumnng the first decades of the twelfth 
century one insurrection followed anotha, 
im which Dubas, the feudal 


Ae 
lord of Hillah in Irak, espe- 
surely cially distinguished himself as 


an implacable enemy of the 
reigning Seljuk sultan Mahmud (rr18- 
1132) In Dubas the powers of resist- 
ance of the Irakan Arabs once more 
awoke to life, and he might, indeed, 
have succeeded in restoring the supremacy 
of his race had he formed an albance 
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with Mustarshid, the cahph of the time, 
who was hkewse endeavouring to free 
himself from the burdensome rule of the 
Turk, © Unfortunately, however, these 
champions of the Arabian race hated each 
other bitterly in true Bedouin fashion But 
from this time forth the dechme of Seljuk 
power was Somtinuosd : tram formation 
was taking place m Synan 
or cand affairs ‘the Europeans had 
Power 20t only ance more seized wy 
Palestme, but had foun a 
number of feudal states which were not 
to be overcome and finally annthilated 
by the champions of Islam until mary 
desperate battle had heen fought In this 
war, however it was neither the Bagdad 
caliphs riot the Seljuk sultans that 1epre- 
sented Islam the contest was entered and 
the prize hoine away hy othe: Powers 
Trak and Persia were torn asunder by the 
struggles for succession among the Seljuk 
prmces and consequently Egypt was 
given an opportunity fot assuming the 
Jeadership of the Mohammedan world in 
ity wats against the Crusaders when the 
powers of the Syrians failed A funda- 
mental change thus took place m the 
conditions of the western part of the 
Mohammedan empire, and this necessi- 
tates a backward look over the affans of 
Syna 
When durmg the days of the early 
tahphy the Araby of Syia had saned 
the Omayyads to powu the natne 
Syrians wee not concerned in the 
strug since most of them weie only 
gradually converted to Islam while 
many held fast to the Chnstian faith 
with the greatest pertinacity The 
cahphs, as a rule, did not care to con- 
vert the highly taxed Christians into 
free Islamites, for the sake of their own 
incomes , moreovei, conversion to Islam 
was attended by ter difficulties in 
Syria than in any other provirice, owing to 
the trade bie the West, which eave 
°, n entirely suppressed, 
Lalas to the constant Pilgrimages of 
Dimiaishes Christians to Ji With 
the accession of the Abbassid 
cahphs, the pohtical significance of Syria 
still continued to diminish, masmuch as 
the discordant elements of the 
showed no signs of developing the idea of 
political unity The heterogeneous char- 
acter of the geographical formation of the 
country has at all times prevented it from 
forming a really homogeneous state. 
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granting 
Thus so early as the mnth cerndepen: 
southern portion of Sy had ef t! 
involved in the various tran strigo™ 
The rebelhous governor Ahmed Ibn TE 
advanced as fai as the rama. 
frontier , under the leaderstup of hus son 
armies penetrated beyond the 
Eu we Then the Abts os 
covered their supremacy in , 
by consequence in Syna By then 
once more the decline of the cahphate 
awakened a desire for independence on 
the part of the Feyptan governors, as 
a result of which Syna also suffered 
Mohammed of Feighana founded the 
dynasty of the Ihshidites, seized Southern 
‘Syna and finally im the year 940, com- 
pelled the cahph to 1ecognie his nght 
to the newly conquered territory while 
the northern part of the land, as has 
aheady been mentioned, after many 
vicissitudes fell for the gieater part into 
the hand, of the Hamdanide. the 
dynasty whose possessions lay chiefly 
in Northern Mesopotama However 
this courageous race was unable perma 
nently to withstand the constant attacks 
of Ikshidites Byzantmes, and 
, Buide, When the struggle 
™® between the Ihshidites and 
Fatermdes broke out for the 
powewsion of Egypt the Hamdanides alhied 
themselves with the former but of this 
the only result was that atte: the tuumph 
of the Fatemides the Hamdanides found 
in then victors a still more hostile frontier 


nexghbout 

ultia-Shutx. movement in Iran 
and its branches—Karmates on the onc 
side and Fatemides on the other—have 
already been descnbed Them tendency 
was naturally im opposition to the cali- 
phate and its alles, and after the Fate- 
mudes had struck firm root m Egypt as a 


political power, they remamed in close 
union with the Shutes of the east who 
to the Ismaihan sect 


Karmates, who owed their development 
to the same sources, and who succeeded 
mn possession of the greater part of 
the Arabian peninsula, did not show the 

test inclination to humble themselves 
before the Fatemides, on the contrary, 
they disputed with the latter ther su- 
premacy m Syma The Fatemides, how- 
ever, succeeded iater in orgamsing the 
Persian Ismaihans as well as in setting 
the dreaded sect of the Assassins as 
outposts of the Fatemid-Ismathan 


THE DEAD SEA FROM ENGEDI 


‘ 
ISOLATED VILLAGES AMONG THE PASTNESSES OF THE LEBANON MOUNTAINS 
THE HETEROGENEOUS CHARACTER OF SYRIA'S GEOGRAPHY 
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movement 1 the rear of then opponents. 
From the year 974 onward the s 
for Syria continued, in addition to 
Karmiates, the Fatenudes were 
by the Byzantines, and by a Turkish 
general who endeavoured to found an 
mdependent state m the north The 
Hamdanides also took up arms in the 
Syste defence of the remainder of 
Falla to {hel possessions. The Fate- 
the Seljuks mides nevertheless mamtained 
their her posttign in Syria, , except in 
the extreme sh during the 
reign of the Fatennd ph Hakim 
(996-1021) m Egypt there was no lack of 
isolated rebellions of governors, the do- 
munion of his house over Syria remained 
unshaken, and his realm even included 
Haleb, ow: to the volunta: sub- 
mission of the Hamdanides lakim’s 
successor, Mustanzir, tried to drive out 
hwy Abbassid colleagues; but he suc- 
ceeded only in drawing on himself wars 
and insurrections Syma and Palestine 
fell bit by bit into the hands of the Selyuks. 
Acre alone held out After 1ts_ governor, 
Bedr, had betaken himself to and 
had restored order with the help of his 
troops on the call of the caliph, the 
Retenades succeeded in recaptunng Pales- 
tine fiom the Seljuks, although the latte: 
had aheady ventured on one campaigh 
ito Egypt 
‘Thus, then, was the condition of affair, 
when the fist Crusade was preached in 
Euope, at the end of the eleventh 
century Jerusalem was no longer in 
the possession of the Seljuks, whose un- 
friendly treatment of the Chnstian pil- 
gmims, although not the direct cause, 
had nevertheless furmshed a pretext for 
the Daroponn of vengeance on the part of 
nations, The defence of 
the Hol PTand fell to the Egyptians, 
while the Seluks -at Damascus and 
Bagdad remamed ma®tive, and beheld eae 
developing cama wth et eet: 
. faction. was not 
Gremders’ ox caliph ofthe Mohammedan 
Altncks Shute nval, who 
ps against the 
Chnstian armies The tue ruler m Cairo 
at the time when the\ army ot ite 
Crusaders hg? ma) pone Ane 
mor against was not ‘atemide, 
but bis vizir Alatdhal, the son of Bedr. 
The Seljuks of Asia ‘Minor were the first 
to withstand the attack of the mail-clad 
Europeans, and paid for their resistance 
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walt a severe defeat, from which, how- 
soon recovered, for the 
Chnitan forces mmediately continued 
ther march. The ruler of Lesser Armenia 
stood on very good terms with his Western 
fs; and the Chnistians verre 
also able to count upon the sympathy of 
alpine 
provinces, whucl m torn 
from the Byzantines a few decades 
betore, ag contamed a large Chnstian 


Po = "the prt ra ae pA of Edessa arose 
am the apse Pot tl Roman miltary 
and_on the coast Antioch, 


ako became the 
centres of small Christian doms 
All these were possessions of Seljuks 


which now fell into the hands of the 
Christians But the unsettled state of 
pohtical affairs in the Mohammedan 
empire prevented the rulers at Bagdad 
from coming to the rescue of the semi- 
independent governors in the north-west 
of of Syma, especially after the main body 
a Chnstians Aap edvanced ato 
tine proper, the possession oi 
hated Fatemdes, The negotia- 
Conqeest of 0S between the Chnstians 
Jeresalea 290 the latter were without 
result While the Egyptian vizn 
Alafdhal was still engaged in fitting out his 
army, the Europeans besr and stormed 
Jeru: , at that time the chief strong- 
hold of Palestine ‘Almost all the Mo- 
hammedan and Jewish mhabitants were 
massacred by the victors, and the city 
opened its gates to a new po} lation of 
‘native Chnstians +When Alafdhal’s army 
finally advanced, 1t received an anni 
latmg. defeat in August, 1: 
tian kingdom of Jerus: m. ied — 
amid the rums of the Fatemid power 
m Palestine. 

It_has already been mentioned that 
the Fatemudes possessed a terrible weapon. 
m thew struggle agaist the caliphate 
and the nations of Chnstendom im the 
Ismaitian sect of Assassins—a weapon, 
however, soon lost to the Egyptian 
tulers. We have related how the Ismaihans 
developed out of a mmxture of Moham- 
medanism and various other beliefs, of 
which perhaps the most smportant were 
the communustic doctrines of the Mazdak- 
ites; and how from the Ismaihans grew 
the Karmates, and finally the caliphate 
of the Fatemides. The es of the 
Ismaihans themselves were gradually 
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transformed mto an esoteric sytem of 
behet, which, m the hands of the most m- 
tellectual of its adherents, approached pure 
milnhsm—the conception that all things are 
indifferent, and hence all actions are pet- 
mussible—while the bulk of the believers 
hved m a state of mystic respect for their 
still more mystic su W> and leaders 
Au academy in which the Ismahan 
doctrines were taught was founded in 
Cairo, and thence emmsaries were sent 
forth into the lands of the Abassides in 
order to prepare the way for the supremacy. 
of the Fatemides over the entne Moham- 
medan world At the same tim the 
Ismathans of Persia looked to Egypt tor 
their political and rehgous sal\ ation 


was to be its basis and secunty The 
ft lurking-place chown by Hassan 
was the mountainous region south-west 
of the Caspian Sea, of which the inhabi- 
tants had been looked upon by aithodos 
Mohammedany, even as late as the 
Abbasid persod, as mearnations of 
Origa heathen obduracy, and where 
of the the mountam fastnesses and 
A s castles had for centuries been 

esaeeles hohomisal the most karate 
tevolutionsts In the year rege the powa 
ful tortiess of Alamut, in the distiut 
Radbar north-west of Kaswin full through 
treachery into the hands of Hassan and 
hy followers Wath this began the poltt- 
ical activities of the scot who wore im the 





THE SYRIAN CITY OF ACRE, FAMOUS IN THE CRUSADES AND ONCE A CHRISTIAN KINGDOM 





‘Acre one of the most unportant cities of Syna, has always been» prey of war I 


Ceusadera at least ve tunes, became, un the twelfth 


Thus it came to pass that an ambitious 
sectarian, Hassan-1 Sabbah—born at Rai, 
in Northern Persia~after a vain attempt 
to acquire influence at the court of 
Melekshah in Bagdad, betook himself to 
the palace of the Fatemid ruler in Egypt 
and there formed the plan of establishing 


anIsi tule of terror in the 
og East, quite in accordance with 
of Terror the unscrupulousness of his 


The of the move- 
ment was not to be derived from extensive 
of termtory or great armues, 

ut from the unconditional devotion and 

fanatical contempt of death of its adher- 
ents, who had at their disposal several 
impregnable fortresses as places of re- 
fuge, not open war, but assassination 


+ stormed by the Saracens and 
‘a Christian state, and, in the sixteenth fell to the Turks 
habit of working themselves up into a 
Ingh pitch of bloodthirsty excitement by 
taking hashish and other uarcotws, ind 
hence became known as Hashishins or, in 
the tongue of the Crusaders, Assassins 
Two years later, the first victim of 
importance, Nwam el Mulk, the vizit of 
the first Seljuk sultan, and a friend and 
companion of Hassan's youth, fill under 
the dagger-thrusts of the Assassins He 
was the first of a long series of unfortunates 
who paid with their hives for the attempt 
tosu; thesect The bhnd submission 
of the sectarians to their superiors was 
almost incredible The fact that mothers 
were overcome by despair because their 
sons returned from successful forays with- 
out having lost then lives, thus faihng 
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to die for their faith, and that Assassin 
sentmels cast themselves down from high 
towers and chfis at a signal from ther 
commander merely in order to prove ther 
absolute obedience abundantly explams 
why the Powers of Western Asia and 
trembled before the daggers of the fanatics, 
and negotiated with the chief of the sect as 
O14 Maa With the sover: of a mighty 
ofike empire After the capture of 
Mouataia the fortress of Alamut, Hassan~ 
Sabbah remamed within its 
walls for the rest of his days, mdeed, 
it 18 said that he left his room only twice 
As the “Old Man of the Mountain,” he 
lived m mysterious retirement, chrecting 
the activities of his adherents and extend- 
ing Iny power, ever faithful to the traditions 
of the Ismaihans About the year 1100 the 
Assassins succeeded m capturing several 
additional strongholds in Iran At thesame 
time as the Crusaders, their first emissaries 
arrived in Palestine, and, favoured 
Seljuk prince Ridhouan, established them- 
selves in the mountains of Syria -Although 
on the death of Ridhouan they were exposed 
to fnghtful uutions, they were no 
longer to be driven away Their daggers 
were kept actively employed and brought 
terror to their opponents 
The death of Hassan, in August, 1124, 
did not hinder the expansion of the 
Assassins, for Kia Buzurg-umid, his suc- 
cessor, proceeded with his work with equal 
craft and energy Bamias, mn Syria, was 
captured in 1128 and twelve years later 
Mazaat, which from this time forth became 
the centre of Assassin power in the west 
The sectarians had then long been free 
from the influence of the Fatemides and 
not only the Abbassid caliphs Mustarshid 
and Rashid, but also one of the Fatemid 
Tulers fell under ther The prac- 
tices of the sect made a Profound umpres- 
sion on the Christians of the Holy Land 
The Europeans m general did not look 
upon them as unconditional enemies , it 
Power ems indubitable that the 
ofthe Order of Kmghts Templan 
A . Was not closed to the fluence 
of the ms, and, m fact, 
that many of its characteristics were 
adopted m imitation of the secret Mo- 
hammedan association Thus, curiously 
enough, the attacks of the Assassins be- 
came imvolved in a strange manner m 
the desperate si fought for the 
possession of the Holy Land between 
the Crusaders and the rulers of Egypt, 
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The Seljuks took a relatively small part 
im the si between the West and the 
East at the time of the Crusades At the 
most, only a few frontier princes interfered. 
im the affairs of Palestine, and were hostile 
to the small Chnstian states which had 
been established in Northern Syria Not 


unt) the 1x11, when disturbances 
arose In itself, did the sultan 
Mohammed it necessary to despatch 


an army to Syma In 1113 Baldwn I, 
king of Jerusalem, was defeated at 
Tiberias But shortly afterward the leader 
of the Seljuk army was murdered by the 
Assassins , the result was a long series of 
quarrels between the Seljuk governor, and 
princes, which effectively hindered all 
further action Not until Zenki was ap- 
pointed Atabeg of Syria and Mesopotanma 
1m 1127, and was entrusted with the leader- 
ship in the war against the Chnstians, did. 


fortune again follow the Seljuk banners 
alth had to contend not guly 
with the Christians but with other Sely 


rulers Until the day of his death, in 1146, 

he was the most formidable of all the 

enemies of the Crusaders His son Nur- 

Successes COGN continued the war, and 
m XI look possession 

— 4 bend Tema which Zenkn had 

vainly endeavoured to capture 

from Anaz, a member of his own 

race The successes of Zenki and his son 

aroused the entire Mohammedan world to 

a high pitch of enthusiasm, which was of 

great significance to the continuation of the 

struggle, and as a result, even the most 

unfavourably disposed of the ces Were 

to support Nur-ed-din with both 

and troops Nevertheless, Nur-ed- 

din did not arnve at the height of his power 

pid he F; made 

m ‘atermd su, m 

a and was thus enabled Ho add the 

nich valley of the Nile to his possesstons 

At that time two vizirs were quarreling in 


Cairo over the tion of adviser to the 
weak caly id One of them, Shawer, 
fled to Nur-ed-din, and by many 


Berplnced ct lu Gaporal wader the capable 
at under the cay 
Seljuk general Shirku But ance after 
attaming hus object he did not keep his 
, and called upon the king of 
y to assist him agamst Shirku, 
he became volved in a war with Nur-ed- 
din, which, after many vicissitudes, finally 
ended beg beans Seven aay with the 
consent of Nur-ed-din Shirku was stalled 





MEETING BETWEEN SALAVIN, THE CHAMPION OF ISLAM AND RICHARD CUR DE LION 
fall the good qualities of the Turkish character, was firmly resolved to put 
a 


Snead to Wertera mica the Beat He captured Jersasienn 
in Shawer’s place, and after hi. death, in 
1768, us nephew, Salah ed-din Yusuf, or 
Saladin, became vizir of the Fatemid 
cahohate 
The Sehuk Saladin (1137-1193) soon 
made himself supreme over all Egypt, 
although he permitted the Fatemid cahph 
to occupy the throne until 1171, probably 
because the existence of this lay figure 
guaranteed him greater independence so 
far as Nur-ed-din was concerned. All the 
good qualities of the Turkish character, 
bravery, generosity and decision, were 
united with a highly-developed mind in 
Saladin, who felt that he had been chosen 
by fate to be the champion of Islam 
against Christendom. Nur-ed-din soon 
perceived that he would find im him no 
nt implement for the furtherance of 
s own plans, and was already engaged 
in making parations for war against 
hus insubordinate vassal when bis sudden 
death turned the from Saladm, 
and, m fact, enabled to wrest the 
Syrian provinces of this truly great ruler 


‘won a senes of other brilhaat victories over tha Crusaders 


from his fecble successors Disputes 
between Sakh, the son of Nur-ed-din, 
and his cowun Saif ed-din of Mosul, a5 
well as the quarrels of vauious court 
officials who Jad claim to the vizmate, 
ot, mote correctly, the governance of the 
young Sah caused Saladm to advanw 
into Syria and acupy Damaxuy — Alte 
a long struggle with Salth, who had allied 
humselt: with Saf ed-din and varnous 
Chrstian princes, not despring cven 
the help of the Avsassms, Saladin suc- 
ceeded in taking poysession of his 
dominions as fat cast ay Haleb, and in the 
year 1176 assumed thc dignity of Sultan 
After the death of Salih im 1183, Saladin 
captured Halen, and extended his empire 
as far as Mesopotamia and the Lesser 
Armeman frontier. 

Thus a tremendous power encompassing 
the Christian possessions in Palestine 
was now united in the hands of a man 
who had firmly resolved to put an end to 
the rule of the Occidental nations in the 
East. Thc fate of the kingdom of 
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Jerusalem was soon settled In 1187 the 
Christian army was defeated by Saladin 
at Hittin, not far from Tiberias. The 
himself was made captive. A few 
months later all Palestine, including 
jerusalem, was in the possession of the 
sultan, only a few S: coast towns 
stil held out, together with Tnpolis 
and Antioch, The arrrval of new 

Palestine 


crusading 
Pig by Philp the Far and Richard 

Coeur de Lion, resulted in the 
1ecapture of Acre in II91, mm spite of most 
desperate resistance on the part of 
Saladin , however, he was at least able 
to hold Jerusalem Shortly before his 
death Saladin in 1192, concluded a treaty 
according to which the Chnstians were 
permitted to occupy the coast of Tyre 
as far as Jaffa, and some stmps of tern- 
tory m the interior, but he mamtained 
possession of the mterior of Palestine 
together with Jerusalem. 

However brilliant the victories won by 
Saladin over the Christians, and not- 
withstanding the inchnation of Western 
historians to judge him im the hght of 
these deeds alone, the fact remains that 
these wats compused but a part, and, so 
fat ay the history of Western Asia 15 
concerned, perhaps not even the chief 

art, of lus activities The Christian 

ingdoms in Palestine were and remained 
an artificial product kept alrve only bv 
the constant importation of fresh settlers 
They were at no time a serious menace 
to Islam, with the Turkish conquest of 
the old Christian land of Asia Minor, 
which thenceforth became a Mohammedan 
posession, and the establhshment of a 
new and yet more powerful Mohammedan 
empire m the interior of Syma, the fate 
of the Christan kmgdoms was sealed 
And this was Saladin’s achievement, how- 
ever much hw work may have been 
furthered by the previous conquests of 
Zenk: and Nu-ed-din The fall of the 
font Shute caliphs of Egypt 1 also 


one of the most important 
Falls to events in the hustory of Islam 


Saladin Then tines was taken 
Saladin’s descendants 

as they were usually 
Saladin’s father, Neym ed-din Ayub 
‘With this the victory was won by the 
Sunnitic orthodoxy in the west Saladin 
Tumself took good care that hi empire 
should not become a menace to the 
caliphate for, following the bad custom 
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armies, commanded 


of the Selyuhs, shortly before his death 
he divided bis kmgdom between his 
three sons, im addition presenting smgle 
towns and districts to hus numerous 
relatives The result was a succession of 
wars, which finally ended when Saladin’s 
brother Alad:l umted the bulk of the 
possessions of the family under his rule 
m 1200 

The empire soon fell to pieces again 
after Aladil’s death, when confusion once 
TEs, broke forth, in 1218, on an savaion 

t by the Crusaders Alkamil, w! 
succeeded to the thrones of Egypt and 
Palestine, concluded a treaty with 
Frederick II , under which Jerusalem was 
restored to the Christians m 1228 Dur 
the next ten years constant wars too! 
in Syna, an attempt pang mace: m 

the north to form an mdependent state 
with Damascus as its capital, while the 
Egyptian Ayubides contmued their 
desperate efforts, with the assistance of 
the Chnstians and all other allies whom 
occasion offered, fo maintain thes 
supremacy over the entire empire ol 
Saladm Yn 1250 a cl 


e of the occu 
pancy of thntlaene of pt 


S Re throne of the Ayubnes fll 
the throne of the Ayubides fel 

Mameluket into the hands of the leader 
of the meicenary bodyguards With this 
began the period of Mameluke supremacy, 
which, in spite of various imtenuptions, 
continued until the days of Mehemet Al 
im the early nineteenth century 

The affairs in Syna and Egypt developed 
during the eleventh and twelith centuries 
m comparative independence of the events 
which had been taking place in the 
eastern part of the empire of the caliphs 
But here too the power of the Seljuksy 
was in process of decay In Irak, Mesopo- 
tama, and Iran an entire series of minor 
Seljukian states —Farstan, Lunstan 
Azerbyan—~had been formed, not to speak 
of the feudal provinces already in exist- 
ence, which now became more mdependent 
than ever The bulk of these states were 
Tuled by princes called Atabegs, who—hike 
Nur-ed-din—recogmised merely as a matter 
of form the supremacy of the cahph and 
the sultan Moreover, the throne of the 
sultan at Bagdad wa, a constant cause 
of violent disputes Thus st came about 
that even the cahphs regamed a portion 
of thei old political mfluence, and here 
and there ventured to take up arms 
agarnst therr Seljuk “ protectors,” or the 
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msmor plinces of the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad The power of the Seljuk sultans 
was now concentiated in Peni, but 
here also they were threatened by new 
It had indeed been _an easy task 
to deal with the decaymg Ghaznavides , 
and the Ghor dynasty wa» moie interested 
am the affairs of India than of Iran but 
the frontier provinces of the Central 
Astan steppes were once mote mm a state 
of the utmost tumult and contusion 
Transoxania had been lost to Turkish 
tnbe, while at Khva a new and 
powerful state had developed whow 
Tuler soon set out toward Persia on a 
cam, of conquest Sinjar_ sultan at 
B smce 1132 had altcady cngaged 
in a severe stiuggle with these opponents 
who were threatening the samc gates of 
us empire through which the ‘ljuhs 
had broken many vears before and at his 
death in 1157 a portion of Persia tell into 
the hands of the Khivany 4 pottod of 
confusion followed the caliphs at Bagdad 


endeavoured to arouse further dissension 
among the Seljuk» in order to fee them 
selves from then burdensome guardian 
ship the Scljuhs on thc othe: hand fought 
among themselycs for the sultanship and 
van princes batticd agaist cach 


the 





other tor the mich iohettamee ot thon 
house When finally Cabph Nisin the last 
tneageth Abbasid came to the throne im 
11b0 he was alicady ma position touytend 
hi dommmons owing to the wars which 
had been carned on between Scjuks and 
Kanan, neverthekss in the und he was 
obhged to giant te the victorious Klis 
tckesh Klan the rok ot protector which 
had so Tong been ayeyed by the Buides 
and Seljuks | \fter the death of chesh, 
m 1r99 Nasr attempted to sim a 
position of independence and opposed 
Tehoshs successor Mohammed But 
Mohammed who shortly altar his accossion: 
had anmiujated the Ghondes in 1 stern 
Tran and had cvtended his dommion s 
tar as the Indus tesolvud not only te 
restote Ahivan milueme but to do may 
with the Abbassides cataaly replicing 
them in Bagdad by Ucuiph chosen fom 
the descendintsof Alt However the carly 
approach of wanter rescued: the Abb asstd 
Caliph for the time bang) Bore Mohan 
med could colket his torces fot ot new 
move the Goops af the Mongolian con 
queror Ganghs Khin who hid bean elle 
upon forauid by Nast sppearedan his tear 

and with this a new it Tegan im the 
tiage history of Westaim Asie 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE MONGOLS 


ACK of enthusiasm im Inan for the cause 

of the Khivan princes contnbuted not 

a ttle to the victory of the Mongols—pei- 
haps more «ven than the otgmal appeal 
of Nasn to Genghis Khan for assistance 
against his enemics Upon the Khrvan 
Mohammed, who reigned from 1199 to 
1220, devolved the defence of Western 
Asta_when the Mongol armies advanced 
on Transoxania, but when he assembled 
his troops for the rescue of Iranian culture 
he had not even the support 


Advance 1 the Persians, not to speak 
Ma of the othe: Western Asian 


nations Besides this, to his 
great misfortune, he appeared to be 
jorant of the value of his stro: 
efensive position in Transoxania, at 
boldly marched out to meet the enemy 
on then own steppes The result was 
that he 1ecerved a crushing defeat m the 
year 1219 
All Transoxanta was occupied by the 
Mongols daring the next few years. the 
ovince was lost not only politically to 
ersia but to civilisation Mohammed, 
whcse native country Khiva was also 
invaded by the Mongols, entirely lost 
courage He retreated from hus second 
line ot defence in Khorassan without a 
struggle, and 1etired to Azerbiyjan, from 
which he was soon driven by squadrons 
of Mongol cavalry, which advanced as fax 
as Georgia, finally he took refuge on a 
small 1Jand in the Caspian Sea, where he 
soon died im misery and want His son, 
Jelal ed-din, who had escaped into Afghan- 
istan, was compelled to retreat to India 
before the victorious standards of Genghis 
Khan His cause was 1wned by the 
hatred of the I1amans for the Khivans, 
which was not forgotten even di this 
time of extremity, New Mongol 
stieammg im though the open gates of 
Khorassan finally anatnlated the last 
vestiges of his power in August, 1231 
‘Where iesistance was offered to 
Ghenghis Khan he wrought fearful devas- 
tation, judicious submission was fre- 
quently rewarded by clemency The 
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Traran civilisation was not overwhelmed 
In fact, the mse of Persian literature was 
so hittle affected by political changes that 
ats zemth was not attained until after the 
1 mvavion But gradually the 
results of the wai became more and more 
visible, and it was soon evident that the 
ancient civilisation of Iran was inning: 
to detenorate with the constant additions 
of foreign elements 
After the death of Genghis Khan mn 
August, 1226, Persia fell to the share of his 
fourth son Tuh, who also died in a short 
time Tuh was succeeded by Hulagu, 
after Mangu had been elected emperor of 
the Mongols In 1256 Hulagu invaded 
Tran at the head of a vast army and 
re-established the authority of the con- 
uerors , for after the death of Genghis 
than the Mongols had made but little 
progiess in Persian termtory. Hula, 
could not have chosen as an object for 
campaign one better calculated to win for 
lum the sympathy of all Western Asiatics 
than the destruction of the Assassins The 
wasp’s nest of Ismathans still hung fast to 
the chffs of Alamut, and the di of 
the fanatics contmued to threaten all men 
who awakened then mustrust or anger 
The Mongol ruler turned agamst these 
scourges of Western Asia, his summons to 
pnnees of Iran, bidding them assist with 
auxharies, did not meet with a single 
refusal The calzph sn d alone wat 
unwilling to comply with the request, and 
th furmshed Hulagu with a 


Seourges 
welcome pretext for making war 
ovooe on him soon after, and for put- 


tng an end to the soveresgnty 
of the Abbassides Thus, without desiring 
it, but in entire harmony with the spunt of 
their faith, the Assassins, even while in the 
throes of death, were madreetiy responsible 
for the destruction of Bag and the 
murder of the last orthodox Abbassid 
om by the sabres of the Mongols 

first half of the thirteenth century 
had not been withcut its effects on the 
Assassins also Without altering 1ts piin- 
ciples to any appreciable extent, the sect 
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had passed through several external 
changes, the Syrian branch having won tor 
itself an almost completely independent 
position. The esoteric doctrines of the 
Assassins had been known only tothe higher 
orders of the sect: the rest were kept in 
a state of blind submission by the aid of a 
mystic and complicated formula of belief. 
But such a system was no more capable of 
permanent existence in the case of the 
Assassins than in that of any other sect. 
The secret doctrines gradually became 
known to the lower orders ; 

and the higher authorities took 
no pains to avoid the inevit- 
able; in fact, were all the more 
willing that it should be so, 
inasmuch as the unscrupulous- 
ness and contempt for death 
of their disciples were increased 
rather than diminished by the 
general spread of nihilistic 
opinions. 

Until their mysteries were 
disclosed, the representatives 
of the order had always been 
able to preserve the appear- 
ance of being upright adherents 
of Islam, even better Moham- 
medans than the orthodox 
caliphs. The veil of deception, 
however, became more and 
more transparent, and the 
answer to the now openly 
confessed principles ot the 
Assassins was an outburst of 
wrath from the entire Moham- 
medan world. Now, indeed, it 
might be said of the Ismaulians, 
as of their Ishmaelite name- 
sakes, that the hand of every 
Tan was against them as their 
bands ‘were against every man. 
It was impossible for them 
to offer permanent resist- 
ance—their enemies were far 





pilgrine through her lavish almsgiving 
and other works" and finally he 
sought to connect the neighbouring teudal 
rulers of Azerbijan and Tabaristan with 
his house by marriage. 

In tact, the Ismailian rulers were de- 
veloping a dominion which required to 
Test on something moie than systematic 
murder, Instead of hands of Assassins, 
Ismailian troops now appeared in’ the 
field, and in the year 1214 an army was 
despatched by Jelal ed-din to Irak in 


too numerous ; a fundamental THE MOSQUE AT MESHED, THE HOLY CITY OF KHORASSAN 


change in their principles was unavoid- 
able. Thus the Assassins, together with 
their grand, master Jelal ed-din, sud- 
denly began to embrace the orthodox 
faith. The “Old Man of the Mountain” 


Mohammedans, who had been invited to 
Alamut as witnesses ; he sent off his wife 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where she out- 
shone even the most princely of her fellow- 


order to assist the caliph in subduing an 
insubordinate governor. 

Nevertheless, when Jelal ed-din ched from 
poison in November, 1221, and wa» suc- 
ceeded by his nine-year-old son Ala ed-din, 
the sect lost no time in cpenly reverting 
to its old principles. Ala ed-din, who 
remained weak in intellect throughout 
his life, was not the man to face the 
that soon arose as a result of this latest 
develo) it. When, after his murder in 
1a5§, his son Rokn ed-din assumed the 
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leadership of the o:der the Mongol hordes 
bent on the destruction of the Assassins 
were already a) hing 

Howeur bold and unscrupulous the 
Tamathans had been until this moment, 
their fall was mute and mglorious Only 
a single one of their fortresses held out for 
any length of tme , the others surrendered 
™ immediate: At first it ap- 
Long Does. peared as if timely submission 
‘Assacuns WOUldsave them from theworst , 

but Hulagu waited only until 

the last sign of resistance had disappeared 
Then he gave the signal for a general 
masacre Almost all the Ismailans of 
Tran were slaughtcred m cold blood, and 
with them the last ind master of 
the oder, on Novem ryth, 1256 
The Syrian branch of the sect contmnued 
to exist for some yeats, until Beibar, 
sultan of Esyrt, rove the dispinted 
sectanes out of their strongholds in 1277 
However, the order was not completely 
anmibulated either in Syna or in 
In the fourteenth century, unscrupulous 
princes frequently employed Ismaihan 
murderer, from Syna, and even now 
some harmless remams of the sect are to 
be found in Lebanon and im the moun- 
tamous regions south of the Caspian Sea 

The destruction of the Assassins was 
soon followed by the fall of the Abbassides 
Hulagu aimed at the subjection of all 
Western Asia He was, no doubt, well 
pleased that the mfatuated caliph had 
refused to supply him troops for the 
campaign. against the Assassins, thereby 
furnishing the Mongols with an excuse 
for next turning ther arms agaist 
tum, and no time more favourable than 
the middle of the thirteenth century 
could have been chosen for an attack on 
the spiritual centre of the Islamite world 
The decay of the Seljuks had deprived the 


cahphate of ity natural protectors, the 
caliph, themselves contnbutmg not a 
httle towards bringing about thi. state 


of aftairy for they had once 
heh more begun to ‘adept 
Caliphate Of their own, extending their 

possessions and increasing then 
authority in Irak and Western Iran by 
the employment of mercenaries So long 
as they had to do only with vassal princes 
and atabegs, they were more or les 
successful in their efforts to augment 
their own political importance , it would 
even have been possible for an energetic 
and clever cahph to have transformed the 
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spuitual supremacy of the ca'tphate mto 
2 far-reaching temporal dominien 

But, unfortunately, the successors of 
Nasir, who had always set before himself 
a fixed policy and laid the foundations 
for further successes in r¢ the 
financial system and army of the calin te, 
were men of small abilities © Mustanzir 
scattered the money that had been 
saved by Nasir, by erecting splendid 
edifices and establishing various rehgiouy 
foundation, His successor, Mustazm, 
who came to the throne in 1242, went to 
the opposite extreme, and reduced his 
single means of defence, the mercenary 
army, in order to save expenses Thus, 
having robbed himself of his own power, 
he was helpless at the time of the greatest 
danger, and, im the usual manner of 

, refused to acknowledge that hi 

position was endangered till 1t was too late 

First Mustazim attacked the Mongols 
with insufficient forces, then he entered 
into feeble negotiations with them, thus 
he allowed the last chances of escape to 
shpby The city of Bagdad still remained 
to him , and its excellent strategic position, 
on both banks of the Tigns 
of mm a dhstnct cut through by 
Bagdsd canals, rendered a si ex 

tremely ‘ifficult Nor did the 

Mohammedan rulers of the western 
provinces, once an mtegral part of the 
empire, leave their spirit head en- 
tirely m the lurch, but when a Mongol 
army crossed the Tigns near Mossul, and 
threatened the western side of the city, 
the caliph lost all hope, and repaired to 
the camp of Hulagu Hi hfe was spared 
long enough for him to disclose the places 
where he had hidden his treasures, on 
March 21st, 1258, he was executed 

The inhabitants of Bagdad were led 
cout in crowds and massacred in cold blood , 
the Mongols plundered and brawled m 
the streets for foity days The greater 
part of the city together with the priceless 
brary of the caliphs and many of the 
finest buildings, were destroyed by fire 
Single quarters, indeed were spared’ The 
splendid situation of the city enticed new 
settlers thither, and to this day Bagdad 
has in a k measure retauned its 1m- 
portance success of Hulagu, how- 
ree, Tie « emo: cist on Mohemmneden 
civilisation Bagdad wasthe connectmg 
between the western provinces of Islam 
and Persia ,* within its walls the learned 
men of Syma, Egypt, and Andalusia 
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orassan, in the north-east 
id of Persia. Tt consti 
‘overrun by them, 
had united in common pursuity with 
the scholars of Persia and Transoxania, 
so that the city was indeed the centre of 
the intellectual as well as of the eccle- 
sastical power of the Mohammedan people. 
But the murderous thrusts dealt by the 
Mongols struck Oriental crvilisation to 
the very heart. Never since has it aren 
to its former lustre; it has lived during 
the last six hundred years only in the 
Teflection of its former achievements. 
The poetry of Persia, indeed, continued to 
flourish for a couple of centuries, but it no 
Jonger found an echo in the west; and 
ly it, too, died away in its loneliness. 
After the capture of Bagdad. Hulagu 
continued his campaign of conquest in 
the west, first declarmg war upon Northern 
Syria. He stormed Haleb m 1260, com- 
pelled Nasir ed-din, the Ayubide, to fiee 
fram Damascus, marched t! th Pales- 
tine, and threatened ; but on 
being severely defeated by Kotuz, the 
Mameluke aa Seay of the empire, at Ain 
Jalat, not far from Shechem, he was 
obliged to withdraw his forces from the 
west, The small Ayubide dynasties in 
Northern Syria were soon forced to take 
ip 


Kt 
tan 
be 
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Tt has, from he miltary positon, always played an 


a and Seal tho Rat date vs 
portant part in Persian history 
one side or the other. and wetc for the 
most part annihilated m the repeated 
conflicts between Mongols and Egyptians, 
Just as Western Avia became more and 
mote desolate as a result of these devastat- 
ing struggles, so the political history of 
the land became less teresting and more 
cheerless as time went on. 

For a long time the history of Western 
Asta was occupied with the antagonism 
of two great powers, the Mongol dynasty 
of the Ikhans in Persia and Irak, and the 
Mameluke sultans in Egypt and Syria. 
The leaden cloud of hopeless stagnation 
soon settled over the land, though 
occasionally lighted up by flames of burn- 
ing villages and homesteads. The work 
that had been begun by Katur was com- 
| pee by his successor and murderer, 

bar : Syria, together with its Ayubide 
Princes, was brought under Egyptian 
influence, the power of the Assassins 
broken, and that of the Christians shaken. 
The princes of Iconium and Lesser 
Armenia, who had allied themselves with 
the Mongols, defended themselves with 
difficulty against the attacks of the 
Egyptians. Since the greater part of 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia also recognised 
the supremacy of Beibar, Egypt was, in 
1277, on the death of this none too scrupu- 
lous but energetic sultan, the centre of 
a powerful empire, which, in spite of all 
quarrels as to the succession and its 
constant state of confusion, successfully 


Mongol chieftains whe had 
Lira taken of Persia were 
Cal soon affected by the influence 


than by the religious belief of their new 
environment, and the intellectual life of 
Tran did not at first suffer to an; 
extent under the new political conditions ; 
the burning of the centres of ‘ing in 
Transoxania and the desolation .which 
had been brought to Bagdad had in reality 
only destroyed the outworks of Iranianism, 
which still remained sound at the core. 

Above all, Farsistan, the heart of Iran, 
had scarcely been touched by the ruin 
and havoc of war; its ruling dynasty 
still remained on the throne, and in Asia 
Minor an offshoot of Iranian culture 
flourished at the court in Iconium. The 
great mystic poet Jelal ed-din Rumi 
found a secure refuge in_Iconium; and 
his great contem, Sa'di ended his 
days in peace at Shiraz in Farsistan. It 
was not long before the Mongol rulers 
became quite as distinguished as patrons 
of literature and science as the native 
dynasties had been in former times. 

After Hulagu’s death, in 1265, Abaka 
succeeded to the throne. The decay of 
the Mongol empire, which now set in, 
leading to bitter sti s between the 
various princes and to violent onslaughts 
as fresh tribes gona Central py prea 
the exy ion power jongols 
to the west. Under the followers 
of Abate ene died in 1281—the Iranian- 

longol empire was torn in pieces 
quarrels as to the succession as wal 
by other feuds, until, in the year 1295, 
Ghazan ascended the throne, 


End of who adopted Mobammedan- 
Expasslon nore important than his 


conversion to Islam was Ghazan’s capa- 
city as a legislator; his code served as 
a model for all the later conquerors of 
Western Asia—above all, for the Osmans, 
inely wel edapiod tur snieal sane: 
to the mut i 
ments of a Watlike nomadic pie and 
the stationary agricultural mbhabitants 
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of the conquered territories. From a 
perusal of laws, which were indeed 
sadly needed, we are able to gather 
information as to the miserable 
condition into which Persia had fallen 
during the Mongol period. The wealthiest 
district of Farsistan paid in taxes at the 
time of Ghazan but the eighth part of 
the: sgt rors had paid with ease 
luring t] jjuk period. 
The burden of taxation had been 
ly increased by the evil system of 
ing out the taxes—a system which 
Ghazan himselt did not abolish—~and soon. 
became unbearable. Broad tracts of 
fertile ground lay bare and deserted ; 
such of the inhabitants as had escaped 
the sabres of the conquerors, or of the 
troops of Mongol robbers who rode 
it through the province, fled 
the inexorable tax officials, or were 
driven from their homes, hopelessly in 
debt to Mongol usurers. The tenth part 
of all produce of the land, which was set 
apart for the support of the Mongol 
warriors, was collected over and over again 
in a most unsystematic manner, until 
Mi finally Ghazan succeeded in re- 
of the gtoring 8 small degree o OL onast 
TT y allotting certain fixed dis- 
7 ay ssikis to cestain bodies of trope. 
lo was expected from the increas 
dissatisfaction of the Iranian people, as 
was shown by Ghazan’s order command- 
ing the disarmament of the native in- 
habitants of Farsistan, The general 
is had been increased by one of 
Ghazan's predecessors, who had un- 
successfully endeavoured to replace speci 
paper money atter the Chinese method. 
heen imself rendered an undoubted 
service to his subjects by reforming the 
currency, introducing coins worth their 
face value and of fixed fineness and 


ight. 

or not the new laws would 
have produced a fundamental change for 
the better in Iranian affairs, we cannot 
say. At any rate, the confusion that 
followed the death of Ghazan and con- 
tinued until the end of the supremacy of 
the Ilkhan Mongols vented any true 
recovery of the enfeebled Persian people. 
ce expedition of Genghis an 
into Syria during the years 1300-1303, 
which ended in failure, nothing 
done in 
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to maintain the integrity of his empire. 
concluded peace with Egypt. Soon after- 
wards the Mongol empire was divided. 
at first into two parts, Irak and Persia. 
At the same time the family of the 
Mozaffarides obtained for themselves 
greater independence in Farsistan. their 
first sultan being Mobariz ed-din, 1323- 
1358, and the Turkomans founded an 
independent state in Kurdistan. The 
increasing power of Farsistan showed that 
the Iranian element was once more 
regaining strength and preparing for a 
fresh attack on the Mongdls. whose powers 
were declining rapidly, Perhaps a Persian 
national state would again have been 
founded had not a new and still more 
frightful storm of conquest burst over the 
land of Iran, destroying all Persian hopes. 
The victories of Timur completely re-estab- 
lished the waning power of the Mongols. 
At the time when Tamerlane’s troops were 
pouring in upon Western Asia and India 
a complete transformation had taken 
place in the affairs of Asia Minor, where 
a new monarchy was developing in the 
place of the decaying Byzantine empire 
and the sultanate of Iconium. 


‘Timer's ; 
The Byzantines, who 
seca! so long been successful in 


holding Asia Minor against the 
Mohammedans, were no longer able to 
drive the Turks out of their territories : 
and the Crusaders also, of whom so much 
had been expected in Constantinople, 
had likewise succeeded in obtaining tem- 
porary victories only over the Seljuks in 
Asia Minor. It is true that the most 
serious dangers had been averted with 
the assistance of the Western Europeans ; 
Nicwa had been recaptured, and the 
western half of Asia Minor cleared of the 
Turks. But the hordes of nomads, con- 
stantly reinforced by new bands of 
Turkish immigrants, were no longer to 
be driven from the steppe lands of the 
interior of the peninsula. 

Had it been possible to strengthen 
Armenia once more, after the old Roman 
military frontier had been again established 
through the rise of the Lesser Armenian 
state in Cilicia and the Christian kingdoms 
of Edessa and Antioch, then perhaps the 
Byzantines might have succeeded in 
surrounding, and finally in assimilating, 
the masses of foreigners within ther 
boundaries. pat se io 2 as 
Georgia was utt hel , and formed 
only the open dour through which the 


hordes of Turkomans streamed in from 
the East. The Seljuk empire of leonium, 
or Rum, which was only once united under 
the rule of a capable monarch, Izz ed-din 
Kilij Arslan (1152-1100), who died in 
1192, suffered in general under those evil 
conditions of disintegration and quarrels 
between brothers as to the succession 

which were the usual charac- 
Armenia the teristic of Seljuk states, Never 
Gates? of theless, the people of Asi 
pis theless, the people ol ia 

Moagole einor were to all appearances 
better off under the government of 
the Seljuk than under the  B: “ 
bureaucracy, for the smaller’ the 
Roman Empire grew the heavier became 
the taxes. It a& source of great 
anxiety to the Byzantines that from 
certain of the imperial provinces of 
Asia Minor the inh " 
en masse into the 

When, in the year 1204, the Byzan 
empire wax overthrown by th 
an 
the stationary population ol Asia Minor 
had no longer any reason for hoping that 
they would derive the slightest advantage 
by offering resistance to the increasin 
power of the Turks. On the other hand, 
the Seljuks, who had continued their old 
manner of life, wandering about with their 
flocks and herds, and at the same tine 
always prepared for war, patronised the 
agriculturists, who had = become indis- 
pensable to them, and whove interests in 
no_wise conflicted with their own, 

The growing power of the Turks was 
still more increased when Persian-Arabian 
civilisation began to awaken in the towns, 
for at the beginning of the Mongol wars 
scholars from Persia and Arabia sought 
and found refuge in Asia Minor, where 
they were gladly received by the Seljuk 
princes. Thus Ala ed-din Kai Kobad 
(1219-1236) did all that lay in his power 
to further the intellectual_development 
of his people. But the Turks of Asia 
‘The Ts finor did not entirely escape 
Give Place the Mongol storm; they were 
te Meagels 20W compelled to atone for 

having Jeft the iron gates 
of Armenia and Georgia open behind 
them. Genghis Khan took the same 
route along which so many Turks 
had already passed, marching from 
Azerbijan to the peninsula; and only 
the timely submission of the Seljuks 
whom he encountered saved them from 
a far greater evil. For a long time the 
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feudalism regained the upper hand, 
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Sehuhs of Asia Minor were the most 
faithful vassals of the Mongols, and, as 
such, the natural enemies of the Egyp- 
tians, whose sultan, Betbar, wrought 
havoc in the Turlash kingdom of Iconmum, 
advancing far mto the mtertor of the 
unsula m 1277 The disciphne of the 
Epyptians was jairly good, but the Mon- 
Lad of who came later 
the Seljuk Abagha could not deny them- 
Domiaice “@!Ve> the satisfaction of either 
Massacring or enslaving the 
inhabitants of Iconum Thus it seems 
that it stood written in the book of 
destiny that in Asia Mimor also the 
Mongols should destroy all that the Turks 
had spared 
The destruction of the Seljuk dominion in 
Asia Minor was the natural result of the 
Mongol invasions, but the Turks were 
already too firmly rooted in the penmsula. 
for the Greek empire temporatily restored 
in 261, to derive any benefit from the 
fall of the Selyuks © Another Turkish 
tace immediately came forward in place of 
the latter During the Mongol wary a 
horde of Turkhomans from Transoxama 
had marched toward the west under the 
leadeiship of Suleman. A portion af this 
horde, of which the command was t 
over after Suleiman's death by his son, 
Extogrul, emigrated to Asia Minor. The 
Seljuk prince Kat Kobad allotted pas- 
turages in the neighbourhood of Angora 
to the new atnvals, and was not dis- 
pleased to see that they soon began to 
increase their lands at the eapense of the 
Byzantines Ertogrul’s successor, Osman, 
or Othman, who came to the throne in 
1288, continued the conquests, strengthen- 
ing his forces by the addition of other 
Turkish tribes, and finally freed himself 
entirely from the suzerainty of the Seljuk 
rulers In honour of Osman, thei first 
mdependent sovereign, his subjects, con- 
sisting of many different tribes, took 
the name ect ; mani ‘os ones ~ 
Short! fore an's a 
ee m 132, Brussa was captured, 
or . and a few years later was 
selected to be the caprtal of the 
new empire by his successor, 
Thiv new state, in which the entire mihtary 
and destructive power of the nomadic 
Turks once more found a firm su] . 
and which had succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Seljuks, was naturally 
@ sefious menace to the culture of Asia 
Minor = It was only with the asustance of 
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Persian civilisation that the Seljuks had 
been tamed, but at this time whatever 
culture there may have been left succumbed 
completely to the blows dealt by the Otto- 
mans With this the victory of nomadism 
was assured for centuries. During the 
reigns of Orchan and his successors a 
number of the small Turkish principalities 
m Asia Minor were ovestinrwny, and the 
ui in sessions of the Byzantimes 
were also Pracked Murad 1 ‘captured 
Adnanople in Europe, as well as Angora; 
Kutahiah, and various other towns in 
Asia Minor His successor, Bayazet J, 
conquered the whole of Asia Minor with 
the exception of the prmcipality of 
Kastamuni and the mperial state Tre- 
bizond, and was on the pomt of continumg 
his victorious campaign to Const nti- 
nople when the myasion of Timur began, 
hindering for the time being the mise of 
the Ottoman empire 
A great change, too, had taken place in 
the balance of power in Western Asia, 
which for the last century had been deter- 
mined by the mutual antagonism of the 
Mongol empire in Persia and the kingdom 
Fatt of Of, the Mamelukes in E 
the Mi The empire of the Mongols had 
ease! fatten, in North-western Iran 
only was a portion of its old 
retained, and after the downfall 
of the Seljuk states and the victorious 
mivasion of the Ottomans, the influence of 
the Mongols had naturally come to an end 
im Asia Minor also 
It was not long before things came to 
such a pass in Egypt and Western Asia 
that all Sevelopment of power was con- 
fined exclusively to the newly arrived 
hordes of barbanans, while the onginal 
native populations, the old representatives 
of civiksation and industry, sank to a posi- 
tion of feeblenes, and decay Again a 
wave of semi-barbaious nomads swept 
over the unfortunate land, and, to ma! 
matters worse, the appearance of the new 
conquer was preceded by the plague, 
or k death, which spread over Western 
Asia and Europe, and raged longest in the 
hot valley of the Nile 
The invastons of Tumur were nowhere 
so destructive as in Western Asia, in the 
provinces that were just begmming to 
1ecover from the effects of the first Mongol 
storm In the year 1380 Timur appe: at 
the head of his army mm Khorassan, after he 
ha comguesed Trngomue and ave He 
along the old Mongol and Turkish 
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toutes south of the Elburz Mountain. to 
Azeibyjan Armema and Georgia Fam. 
stan—still ruled by the Mozattandis—was 
conquered, Ispahan stormed, and 4 pye- 
mid of 70,000 skulls erected an example 
of what Timur's conquests meant for 
Western Asia After the national dynasty: 
ot Farastan had ended on the death of 
‘Shah Mansur im 1392 the Ilkhan Ahmed 
ibn Owar who had maintamed his posi- 
thon in lhak after the loss of Averbyan, 
Way dinven out of Bagdad 

The defence of the threatened provinces 
ot the west fell to the Ottomans and the 
Egyptians who were untortunately unable 
to agree with one anothe o1 to engagi 
sm common undertaking, ~The Ottoman 
sultan Bayazct I] way, however, at kast 
able to support the Armenians and Gcor- 
gians, and assist th [khan in Bagdad 
On the otha: hand Berkuk sultan of 
Fegypt, who had more teason to tiembk 
before his own Mamelukes than before the 
Mongols csacuated Syna after much 
boasting and hth hghting and ktt bis 
Syrian subjects to be the help: 
. Iss victims of Mongol fury im 

1400 In the year 1401 Timut 
imyaded Asia Minor and totally 
Bajazet taking him captive 





defeated 
Asia Minow had alicady suffered gicatly 


from the Ottomans now tt was once more 


plundered and its inhubitants massacted 
Even the last of the wealthy seaports, 
Smyrna which had not yet fallen into the 
was completely 


handy of the Turks 
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destroved The Ottoman empire becann 
a Mongol proves and J gypt tH was 
saved trom the swoid of Timut only by th 
Immediate submission of its ruler 

The death of the dreaded conquaor in 
3405 was not only followed by a halt in 
the advance of the Mongols but was the 
signal tor the drsoluton ot 


mines Limur s empe In lak the 
Breats op Thhan Ahmed who ded im 
P a4r0 ictunned to the wat of 


government, in Kurdistan Kara Yusul 
the rule: of the Luthomans of the Black 
Ram captured Bagdad and put an und to 
th old Vongol dynasty which diated bach 
toGenghs Khan the F gyptians raisserted 
therr influence nm Sytia and the Ottomans 
wae sestond to thar indepaidaace im 
Asta Minot 

Persia alone aemamed to Shi Rot 
the succcssor ot Dimat who camed on 
successtul wars wath the hordes of Lutke 
mans of the Blick and the Winte Raman 
Kurdistan His efforts to restore his 
devastated country te prospanty ind to 
assemble about hn throne the low 
ianaimng scholas and pacts ol han 
were at pleasing contest to the rule ot 
blood of Timur But the intellect ne 
less than the cconomn power of the 
country Was ina hopeless state of decline 
The baven spint of the Durkish people 
finally hecarae supra the dtaature ot 
Laan ning teplacd by bombast while 
mechanical verses mn the form of cpisths 
supplanted the trae poctry of former times 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF OTTOMAN SUPREMACY 


AttHoucH some small signs of pro- 
gress were still visible in Persia and 
in Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamma 
had reached the lowest ebb of wretched- 
ness—the one ‘uffermg under the 
miserable government of the Egyptian 
Mameluke enurs, and the other filled with 
hordes of nomads, who, after their old 
custom, looked upon a civihsed country as 
eusting only for plunder These Turko- 
man nomads were divided into two main 
clans the Kara Koinlo, or the Black Ram, 
and the Ak Koinlo, or the White Ram, so 
called after their war standard, They 
had gradually succeeded in taking posses- 
ston of a large part of Armema, Kurdistan 
tama, Azerbijan, and Eastern Asia 

Mmor All the lawless and unsettled 
hordes of Western Asia assembled unde 
the banner ot the Turhoman chieftains, 
united only in the hope of obta:ning spoils , 
and when Kara Yusuf, the leader of the 
Kara Koinlo, prepared for war against 
Shah Roch, he was joined by 


The Lost 
iit, Seema Ee 
the Nomads (OY ba Jad 


opportumty of advancing into 
the nch land of Persia 

Kara Yusuf died suddenly while on 
the march, and on the ‘same day 
his vast army dis) 1m all directions 
The corpse of the leader, naked and 
despoiled, the ears cut off for the sake of 
ther golden pendants, lay unburned on 
the trodden sol of the deserted camp 
It was fortunate for Western Asia that the 
black horde soon became the deadly 
enemies of the Ak Kounlo, and that the 
two clans began to destroy one another , 
‘but before the desired was attained 
the circle of devastation had increased to 
an extent The Kara Koinlo 


conquered Mesopotamia, and even took 
possession, of , but were finally 
feated by the Komlo under Uzun 


Hassan, who temporarily ruled over the 
iter part of Persia, and destroyed the 

it remains of Timur’s empire m 1467 
Persia remumed m the hands of Uzun 
Hassan and his successors for about twenty 


years, until at last. after a long period of 
Servitude, the Iramtan people began ance 
more to develop a national spirit: and a 
domestic dynasty arose to power 
Since Egypt was able to maintain itu lt 
through the exploitation of meichants 
in spite of its abominable government 
by the Mameluke. and since the tecble 
empire of lebizond an nos 
Teilight | thern Asia Minor managed 
of Bogdad's 
(tO cling tenaciowly to lite 
only for the 1eason that a 
small tion of Asiatn trade found its 
way to the Black Sea through Northern 
Persia and Aimenia—it was at least to be 
hoped that, after order had becn some- 
what restored in Western Asia, the cele 
brated ancient commercial route from the 
Persian Gulf through Basra and Bagdad 
to Syna would again come inte us 
that, as 4 resnit of this aguiculiare and 
manufactures would alse begin torcawaken 
in Irak, and finally, that new hf would 
beinfused from the natural contre and hawt 
of Western Asia into the other provinces 
But Bagdad. former splendout did not 
return The city still remained the 
greatest in the region of marshes that 
to-day, as before the begiuning of ancient 
Bal Jan civiltsation, extends between 
the Euphrates and the figny It still 
hart d many merchants and contained 
numerous bazaars, but richly laden cara- 
vans no longer made their way thither from. 
India , no ships brought the wares of the 
Farthest East to the tormer emporium of 
Western Asia, and no long trains of 
merchants journeyed from Bagdad to the 
west, distributing their warcs among th 
peoples of Europe The caravans of 
ersian pilgrims that each year crossed the 
Ti near Bagdad were the 
Saunas only sources of mercantile lite 
Fieal Bi Temaining tothe city The final 
blow to the sinking prosperity 
of Western Asia was dealt by the 
nations of Europe, whose early navigators 
had discovered the new ocean route to 
India, thus leaving the overland roads 
through Persia in hopeless desolation 
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During the time when the sultans of 

were filing their treasuries with tol 
extorted from merchants of all nations, 
and endeavouring to satisfy the constant 
demands of their Mamelul with gold 
obtained from new monopolies and taxes, 
p the pioneers of Portuguese 
ef the bid maritime trade were cautiously 
fo ladia feeling their way along the 
coast of Africa, until ly the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and the 
ships of Vasco da Gama sailed mto the 
‘ty of India The warlike merchants of 
ortugal took good care that their 
discovery should be :ewarded by a mono- 
poly of the Eastern trade Their men-of- 
war blocked up the commercial route 
through the Red Sea im the year 1507, 
and soon afterwards Ormuz, the most 
important intermediate trading station on 
the Persian (rulf, felt ito the hands of 
the Porngucte Albuquerque Ten years 
later the Mameluhes of , deprived of 
their artificial means of support, suc- 

cumbed to the attacks of the Ottomans 
That warhke people did not imme- 
diately recover from the crushing defeat 
inflicted on them by Timur near Angora , 
moreover, the empire was torn asunder 
by struggles as to the succession The 
attention of the Ottoman rulers was chiefly 
directed to Emopean affairs, and thus for 
the tame hemg the Turkish principalities, 





years this army became as great a menace to 
the safety of the sultan as the Mamelukes 
had been to the rule: of Egypt, but for 
the time with which we are ng they 
answered every purpose A new era began 
for the Ottomans when the last remains 
of the Byzantine emprre disappeared with 
the capture of Constantimople mm 1453, 
and the Turks succeeded to the mhent- 
ance of this vast empire as well as to the 
claim to supremacy secured tc them by 
the possession of the gigantic city on the 
Bosphorus 
t the Ottoman sultans invaded even 
Apulia because it had once formed a part 
of the Byzantme empire and was there- 
fore looked upon by them as theirs by right 
of conquest, was a certam proof that it 
would not be long before their covetous 
eyes would he tuned toward the kingdom 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt The two 
nations hed been hostile 10 one anothr 
as early as the tyme when the hordes 
of Timur were threatenmg 
Aa ia Without discrimination the 
‘Asia Minor “bole of Western Asia , and as 
years passed the feelmg of 
enmuty mcreased rather than d'muushed 
The Egyptian sultans clearly recognised 
that the small Turkish states in Asia Minor, 
which had hitherto withstood the Otto- 
mans, formed then best wall of defence 
against the danger that was threatenmg 


stil existing them from the 
in Asia Minoi, north Espe- 
were enabled to cvuly important 
1etain almost was the kingdom 
complete wde- of Karaman, in 
pendence Not the southern 
say dining the erumsula fer 
i mins! r 
reign of the sul- which Otto- 
tan Murad, did mans, Egyp- 
the Ottomans tians, and 
reassert their in- Turkomans_ of 
fluence through- the White Ram 
sala At th ged, comeing 
5 % 

fume the mulitaay inloaanee é 
orgamsation adss diplomatic 7 
the Ottomans “THE CITADEL OF ORMUZ IN THE ier CENTURY élt, sometimes 
had reached a After the discovery of the oceen reate to Lode, the Portugeese gumied to the sword 
very Iugh state ™ 10907, Ormns, the most important trading station on the When the Otto- 


of pertection, the Turkish cavalry was 

supplemented, after the yptian example, 

by enslaved or amy /ristians, who 

received a thorough military trang and 

were incorporated into the standing army 

of infantry, the Jamssary guard. In later 
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man sultan Mohammed finally succeeded 
in driving Uzun Hassan, the Turkoman 
ruler of Persia, out of Asia Minor, in 1473, 
Karaman fell to the share of the Turks, no 
attempt bemg made by Egypt to dispute 
the possession of the land with them, in 
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fact, Kart Bey, then sultan of Egvpt, 
instead of taking an active part in the 
struggle, did nothing and was content to 
imagine that the pow of the Ottomans 
wis bang weakened hy then war with 
the Turkomans 

Tn latet times also the Egyptians were 
unable to support the small state of 
Asia Minor In the meanwhile the 
Ottomans had engaged in a 


poe teas onee tal ytragele wih the 
with Egyet ReWly-awakene ngdom o! 


Persia, in order to render 
secure their eastern frontier The final 
contest with Egypt now became only a 
question of time, masmuch as there was 
no lack of excuses for a warin view of the 
troubles over the boundary question in 
south-eastern Avia Mmor The wretched 
financial condition of Egypt had not only 
prevented the sultan Kansuveh Algor, 
who ascended the throne m 1501, from 
entering into an alhance with Peraa, but 
had put a stop to all proper preparations 
for meeting the threatening danger When 
Kansuveh finally succeeded im concen- 
trating hus forces in the North of Syna, 
the Ottoman sultan, Selim I., had already 
assembled a superior army on the frontier ; 
decewing the Egyptians by pretending to 
enter mto serous negotiations with them, 


he crowed the Gihaan passes anlundcred 
mm 1516) The decasive battle was fought 
on the plam of Dabih to the north of 
Halkb and in spite of the bravery of th 
Mamelukes, the Egyptians wore uitey 
defeated Kansuveh fall, and the rem 
nants of his troops reticated to Lgypt 
Syua fll into the hands of the Otte 
mans almost without a struggle , indecd 
Selim was welcomed with joy m many 
rovinces as a liberator from the Vame- 

juke yoke 
During the following years Egypt also 
was conquered, an end soon bung put to 
the courageous but hopeless reastance of 
Tuman Bey, the newly-chosen Mamcuke 
sultan, Syria and Egypt henceforth 
became provinces of the Ottoman empire 
Selim also carried the Abbasid 


Hise cahph off with lum to Con- 
Actierea’ stantinople The latter was the 

last representative of 4 long 
line of spmitual governors, who, although 


possessed of only the shadow of temporal 
power, had led a very comfortable hife of 
contemplation and ease in the valley of the 
Nile The Ottoman sultans kept up the 
farce of having an Abbassid caliph for 
some years, until they finally did away 
with this unnecessary arrangement and 
took the dignity upon themselve, They 
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had all the more nght to de this, because, 
sacred 


with Egypt, the cities of 
Arabia had also fallen mto their power. 
The of the caly regained. 


Sceptre its 
old authonty m the hands of the dreaded 
Ottoman rulers, the Persians alone 
were able to shield themselves from 
the consequences of this event by 
The openly declaring for the Shute 
Ottoman GOCtrmes = S had nether 
apie gained nor lost 

a part of the Ottoman empire, 
but Egypt, already reduced by the turn 
taken in commercial affairs, not to speak 
of the fact that the greater part of her 
diminished mcome was now sent to Con- 
stantinople, became more and more deso- 
late interests of the Ottoman sultans 
thereafter remamed bound up chiefly m 
European affars , at first they suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the defenders of 
Occidental civilisation, but in later times 
they were desperately engaged in defend- 
ing themselves from the counter-assaults 
of the Christian nations As time passed, 
also, wai became the main interest of the 
Ottomans, the idea of endeavouring to 
alleviate the misery of the conquered 
aces of their vast empire scarcely entered 
their minds = It was only Ja respect to the 
ait of warfare that they I anything 
fiom the Europeans for example, their 
artillery was admirably organsed after 
European methods at a very early period 
But im other respects the uni tive, 
barren mind of the Ottoman held fast to 
old customs and conceptions of hfe with 
imdomutable tenacity, every attempt to- 
wards improvement or was 
crushed Thus, Turkish Western Asia 
continued to remaim in the same hopeless 
condition mto which it had been plunged 
yeats before by Timur’s cam 
Wherever a sign of prosperity 
Muatble io} Turkioh system of sovermnest 
tool care that poverty and mnery 
should be iestored as soon ax possible 
Evils of UNMoticed and avoided, un- 
Ottomaa touched by the world’, com- 
Maree ™eTee, an unable to arouse 
srel* themselves to new hfe without 
external aid, the Ottoman provinces of 
Western Asia continued to exist only as 
arid, hopeless wastes 

Evil enough has been the destmy of 
Armenia, the western +hbour of Persia 
Never, since the short-lived efforts of 
Tigranes to estabhsh a great empire, 
bas Armenia been ether mdependent 
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or umted It 1s true that the monntam- 
ous character of the country has to a 
certain extent tected it from attacks 
from without , but it has also favoured 
the division of the land mto small 
and defiant tubal kingdoms, whose 
constant feuds have presented forexgn 
Powers with welcome opportunities for 
imterferng with Armenian affans 
‘The conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, and the remarkable tecaesty 
with which they held fast to their beli 
converted Armema into a bulwark of the 
Byzantme empire, and at the same time 
a favounte object for all attacks made 
with the object of weakening the Eastern 
Roman Empire and the power of the 
Chrishans As k as the Byzantines 
were able to hold the line of the Taurus 
Mountams it was necessary for the 
Armemans and Georgians to defend a 
portion of their frontiers only, and at 
that time the Armemans, who were still 
a warhke race, had little difficulty an 
maintaining thei position in spite of their 
lack of unity Not until the downfall 
of the Abbassid caliphs, followed by the 
mvasion of Azerbyan and the 
Armeais ® lower country of the Kur by 
Groead the Turks, who not only con- 
stantly harassed the Armemans 
but opened up through ther country a 
way to Asia it, did the days of com- 
destruction Azerbyyan now 
the favounte headquarters of the 
nomads and Armenia their chief plunder- 
mg and Inghway to the west 
The Seljuks were followed by the Mongols 
under Hulagu, and the latter by the 
armes of Timur In later times the un- 
fortunate land was torn by the struggles 
between Turkomans, Ottomans, at T- 


sians 

Already during the time of the Selyuky 
multitudes of Armenians had emigrated 
southward to Cilicia After the victories 
of the Byrantine empero: Nicephorus 
Phocas, Cihcia was evacuated by the 
Mohammedan», its rough mountam 
valleys and iavines offered a welcome 
place of refuge to the feudal nobihty of 
Armenia But Err ste of “ aanty 
Armenia,” an lependent principality 
subsequent to 080, and a kingdom under 
Chnstian rulers after 1198, was m itself a 
land of roads to the west, for the possession 


of which many a sanguinary contest was 
fought Sometimes the Byzantines or 
the Crusaders, and agam the Egyptians, 





the Mongols, or the sultan of Iconium 
sought to render their influence supreme. 
Finally. in 1350, the Egyptian Mamelukes 
conquered Armenia, then m close umon 
with the Chnstran kigdom of Cypros, 
and put an end to the Lesser Armenian 
state. The emugration from Armenia 
itself still continued, however, when. after 
the Mongol period, the Turkomans of the 
Black and the Winte Ram founded their 
kingdom im the Armenian-Kurdish moun- 
tain country; and the place ot the te- 
treating population wa~ soon taken by 
Kurds and Turkish tubes, The Potsian- 
Ottoman wats, of which the bulk of the 
expenses was pad by the Chustian 
Armenians and Georgians, completed the 
evil: scarcely 1000000 of the orginal 
inhabitants were now left im then native 
country, The majouty had become 


serious attempt to improve the condition 
of ats mhabitants. And this is alo trac 
of the rest of Turkish Westein Ava. of 
which the history for the last goo years hay 
been on the whole a period ol complete 
stagnation. Nor could it weil have Neen 
otherwre, according to the principles ot 
Ottoman administration, Asia Mines, 
however, has always been better oft than 
Four the others Western Ansa pro. 
. vinces To true that, with 
Saati oF the exception ot a few rem- 
nants lett m the cits of the 

coast: the anuent Roman-Bycantine avail 
sation wholly disappeated but as anottset 
to ths a healthy peasant and) soldi 
population speaking the Lurkish language 
developed im the heatt of the paninstla 
Wath thy population: thanks to the vats 
of Sink rule the greater portion of the 
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is character of the Armenian country, while protecting it from external attacks, 
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4 also favoured 


‘The mountarsou 
ite diimon ato tnbal kingdoms, and it has sever, since the days of Tigranes, been independent or minted 


scattered over the provinces of Western 
Asra, some indeed penetrating as far as 
Eastern Europe. 

Durmg this penod of tnal and ms- 
fortune the character of the Armenian 
people underwent a fundamental change 

ce warlike and lovers of liberty, feared 
on account of their exceptional bravery, 
they now became merchants and money- 

dealers ; and it was with 
hope vaina Csumulation and deceit, the 
Character Ye3P0ns of the oppressed, that 

they struggled for their exist- 
ence. But the part lately occupied by 
Armenia m_ the “Eastern Question ” of 
to-day belongs properly to European 
fustory, and 1s dealt with in another 
volume. 

The Ottoman government was not only 
unable to prevent the decay of Armenia. 
but, moreover, never any really 


onginal inhabitants have amalgamated 
The old Phrygiany and Cappadocians, 
Bithynians and Galatians, now appeat in 
history as “Turks,” however small the 
infuston of Turkish blood may oftcn be, to 
this very day it 1s from Asta Minor that the 
Ottomans derive most of then power, and 
here will they be able longest to withstand 
the advance of European civilisation 

An entirely different picture ts prow nted 
by Syria, only temporarily awakened from 
her lethargy by the conquest of Schm I 
Here an extensive immigration of Turks 
did not take place, and th: Woham- 
medans who had dwelt there before the 
advance of the Ottomans were confronted 
by a large population of other confessions, 
especially Christians, who wete a serious 
menace to the Turkish government, inas- 
much as the nations of Europe had taken 
a certam witerest mn the affairs of Syria 
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ever vince the Crusades, and had ever 
striven to protect the Chnstians who dwelt 
there Far from the centre of the empire, 
encompassed by hostile neighbours, and 
entrusted with the welfare of the unstable 
imhabitants of ther own provinces, the 
4 governors of Syria and Meso- 
Sate © dead potamia led a practically n- 
Ges dependent existence, although 
emer st 15 true that the Damochan 
sword of imperial disfavour was always sus- 
pended above them hey sometimes even 
went so far as to make war on ther own 
mutiative and such of them as had 
powerful friends at the court in Constan- 
tmople, and were ready to offer bribes at 
the right moment, were able not only to 
retain therr j ositions, but often to pursue 
then own pohcy un- 
molested The pashas 
of the smaller districts, 
however, possessed far 
Jess authonty, especial 
in Syria wheic neither 
the mountain tnbes of 
Lcbanon nor the Arabs 


of the steppes were 
willing to submit to the 
Turkish yoke The 
jealousy twoen = the 


pene of Egypt and 
jamascus formed an ab- 
surd opilogue to the old 
struggles Ixtween the 
Egyptians and the Wes- 
tein Astan peoples ior 

the possession of Syria. 
Fora time it s«emed as 
af the mountain tribe of 
the Druses would suc- 
cced in establishing an independent king- 
dom in Northern 5: The Druses were 
one of those remarkable 1aces of refugees 
that are formed out of various elements in 
almost all lands of high mountains, and 
otginally developed fiom a colony of 
‘\mailan immugiants who wandered into 
the ravines of Iebanon about the year 
1020 during the period of confusion that 
The Drose: followed the death of the 
* cahph Hakim In the course of 





of 

rn time they were jomed by the 
Te persecuted of various other 
nations The Druses were distinguished 


from the other mountain tribes, especially 
from the Christian Maronttes the descen- 
dants of monotheistic refugees who had 
long been then neighbours by ther 
peculiai religion —a combination of 


Ta8o 





Ismaihte Christian, and Zoroastnan 
doctrines They had no relation what- 
soever to the remnants of the Assassins 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the Druses greatly mcrcased in number 
and influence, and it was only thew 
division into two hostile groups, the 
Yemenstes and the Kascs, or Kanites, 
after the manner of the ancient Arabians, 
that enabled the Turks once more to 
reassert ther mfluence in the mountams 
of Lebanon An Ottoman army was 


despatched against them m 1585, but, 
im spite of fire and sword” and all 
ble atrocities the success of the 
urks wa» temporary only 
In 159% Fahhr ed-din a man of great 
ability, assumed the leadership of the 


MUSCAT AN INDEPENDENT SULTANATE OF ARABIA 
On the old overland route 
‘Ottoman conquest the sdependent sultanate 






between India and jotamia there arose after the 


foscat in South eastern Arabia 
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Kases, subjected or eapelled the Yemenites 
and took possession of a portion of the 
Synan coast Interest was aroused in 
Europe, and Feidinand J of Tuscany 
entered into an alhance with Fakhr ed-din 
and planned a great league between the 
Pope, Spam, Tuscany and the Druses for the 
reconquest of Jerusalem But the Druses 
could not exist without constant support 
from Europe and the bubmng of influential 
personages at the Ottoman court, who were 
able to prevent any active stcps being 
taken against them as soon as they were 
deprived of these two pillars of support 
ther kingdom came to an abrupt end. 
In 1633 a Turkish fleet blockaded the 
coast, and an army advanced into the 
mountains, the next year Fakbr ed-din 
surrendered, and soon afterwaid wa. 
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beheaded m Constantinople. In com- 
parison with this attempt to establnh 
a national government, the numerous 
rebelhons of Turkish pashas, of which 
the recent huste of Syna s chiefly 
composed. scarcely deserve mention. 
Mehemet Al, who sought to renew the 


ancient claims of %t upon Syna, 
No Syrian complished but hittle of 
Ed I permanent during bs 
Spirit temporary period of rule. 

which lasted from 1833 to 


1840 The fate of Syria continued to be 
unfortunate until the present day, the 
mfluence of European civilisation hay 
finally begun to reach the districts of 
the Mediterranean coast, and progress w 
now noticeable, especially in the economic 
conditions of Palestine But the me of 
a national spint 1s not to be thought of 
In the mddle of the nineteenth century 
from May to October, 1860. the Druses 
began to massacte the Maronite, and 
thereby gave the Fiench occasion to 
renew then old claims to the piotec- 
tion of the Syrian Chnstians During the 
most recent times the majority of the 
Druses have migrated to the Hauran, 
where they live stu] more independently 
ot the Turkish pashas 
Irak and Arabia, once centres of the 
Mohammedan world, have continued to 
smk lower and lower, until to-day tik 
remains to erther of its former prosperity 
and importance Irak had always been 
a semi artificial state, chiefly dependent 
on a vast system of canals and the com- 
mercial route from India and Peisia to 
the west for tts wealth and power. 
But the constantly recurnng anvasions of 
hostile races combined with the change 
an the routes taken by the world’s com- 
merce, transformed the anuent plain 
of Babylon once more into a desolate, 
poisonous Jand of swamps and marshes 
which the Turkish pashas, of all men, 
least understood how to restore to welfare 
sian Arabia sank to an msignifi- 
Tasignificsnce CANCE that was im truth 
Bapeorrig wholly consistent with sts 
small population and low 
plane of culture It was left to itself, 
and its degeneration into small, mutually 
hostile emurates was not hindered by 
the caphs. Only in Mecca and Medina 
the Abbassides, the Fatemdes, and 
all other powers who laid clam to 
the leadermp of the Mohammedan 
religious world sought to retam ther 


influence. The pilgnmage, m conse- 
quence. were often warlike expeditions. 
Not_long after 966. when the Egy p- 
tian Fatemides obtained the place of 
honour m the sacred cities, an Abidic 
family succeeded in putting an end to 
the bhcan-anaichic state of affair 
in the city of pilguims, and established 
the Grand Shenfat of Mecca, which fiom 
this time forth possessed sometimes more, 
sometimes lews power in Western Arabia 
The ablest of the Grand Sherif was 
Oatadah (1200), whose descendants 
over thew hittle kingdom until 
the time of the Wahab. im the eigh- 
teenth century. Vanous mfluences woe 
at all time, centred m Metca even 
from Yemen claims were constantly being 
made to the soverernty of the city 
When the Ottomans conquoed Tgypt, 
Yemen could be subdued only by force 
otarms The old commercial significance 
of Yemen was lost altar the country 
was conquered by the Ottamans As an 
offset to this the mdependent: sultanate 
of Muscat arove in South-castain Aralna 
on the ancient commercial ronte between 
Reform —_-‘Uncha and Irak, and, atter the 
By Fire Portuguese had been driven. 
and Sword CUt, developed into a fumly 
constituted state, setting fim 
foot mn Persia and finally also in Zansthar, 
But im the central provinces of Arabia 
a storm arom in the muddle of the 
aghteenth century that calls to. the 
mind the early warhke period of Mohatn- 
medanism The reforming sect of the 
Wahabr, founded by Mohammed abd-c) 
Wahab, about 1745, expressed then views 
with all due emphasis of fire and sword, 
and finally succeeded im conquuimng Mecca 
itself m 1803) A striking parallc] to 
Mahomet was presented by thy rcformer 
The doctrines of the Wahabis were a 
protest on the part of the old Arabs 
inst the cancature of the onpinal 
belief which had gradually developed out 
of the simple teachings of Mahomet us 
well as against the degencracy and luxury 
of the inhabstants of Mecca ‘That city 
did not remain long in the possession 
of the Wahabis , for in the year 7818 the 
Egyptian Viceroy, Mchemet Ah, took ad- 
vantage of the contusion that ieignet im 
Atabia and occupied Hedjaz  Howc ver, 
the plans of this ambitions prince event 
ally came to nothmg, and Western 
Atabla was once more placid under the 
chrcet government of the Turks 
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en te f E, vt tar the people ot 
t + OF t, for t! 
Tran showed that ane of all the mss- 
fortunes to which they had been subjected 
there was at least erlough vitahty left in 
them for the formation and mamtenancc 
of a national government of ther own 
In Azerbijan—-that 1s to say, in a region 
that, together with the neighbouring 
winces of the Elbruz Mountams, held 
longest and most tenaciously to its Iranian 
character—arose the national dynasty of 
the Sefids, who, 1t must be confessed, were 
greatly indebted for both their mfluence 
and to the mixture of Turkish 
blood that ran im their veins , the Iramans 
were, indeed, compelled to make the 
best of the Turhish elements that were now 
ineradicably fixed in the heart of Persia. 
At the same time, however—as had now 
become the rule im Persta—the new 
dynastic movement centred in a rehgious 
question which was very closely connected 
The org With the national feeling The 
Religious Turks had become orthodox Mo- 
Question DAmmedans or adherents of the 
Sunnitic doctrines almost with- 
out exception, the simpler Arabian spirit 
of the Sunmtic teachings appealing far 
more to their nomadic temperament than 
the native symbolical treatment of 
Islam of the Shute, All thmmgs that had 
to do with the latter omginated with the 
Tramans The house of Ali always 
succeeded in finding adherents in Persia , 
an Alidic dynasty long been able to 
maintam itself even in the mountain 
valleys of Tabaristan 
Thus Ismaii el-Safi, the foundei of the 
Sefid dynasty, ‘ the Sofies,”” was able to 
unfurl the banner of the Shutes, together 
with the national standard, without arous- 
ing the enmity of the Turks , for he was 
descended on his mother’s side from Uzun 
Hassan, the sultan ot the Turkomans of the 
White Ram, and, indeed, his most faithful 
followers were Shutic Turks Ismail 
experrenced but httle difficulty in estab- 
lishing himself m Ghulan, and in a com- 


paratively short time succeeded not only 
m depriving the descendants of Hawan 
of their imheritance, but in extendin; 
his dominion from Armenta and lial 
as far as Transoxania im 1507 The new 
Persian Government at once aroused the 
hostihty of the Ottomans the more so fot 
‘ the reason that the doctiuanes of 
8 the Shute. had become the 
et War ational rehgion of Iran and 
wele in open opposition to the 
Sunnitx confewion of the vast majority 
ofthe Turks The Ottoman sultan, Sclim 
was not slow to follow the time honourcd 
traditions of his race, masmuch as he 
immediately made arrangements for a 
persecution of the Shntes im his empne on 
eat scale, cutting down without meicy 
all he could capture of these natural allns 
of the Persians Ismail, who thereupon fel! 
upon the castern Ottoman provinces was 
forced to retreat before the superior forcs 
of Selim, and was thoroughly defeated at 
Tebriz in 1514, the result was the low 
of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Westain 
Armenia = Ismail’s son, Jamasp who 
reigned from 1524 to 1576, was obliged 
to abandon Irak and Averbyan to the 
Ottomans 1n 1534, not until the reign of 
Shah Abbas I , 1586-1629, was the Persian 
frontier extended farther to the wust 
Although thc adoption of Shuti doc 
tnnes played a great part in the reawahen 
ing of the Iranian national spint, it was 
at the samc time an insurmountabk 
obstacle to complete unity Ever since 
the time of the Ghuznavides, the Afghans 
had been donate! purnntes and, a5 4 
result, were far more sympa- 
Pee i ws! thetically inchmed towards the 
I Turks than towards their Shute 
1 trea relatives The unfortunate state 
of affairs that had reigned in Iran ever 
since the fall of the Sassamida was still 
visible m this religious division However, 
the Iranian people were well able to contro! 
the Turks, at least so long as the latter 
did not receive fresh additions from the 
northeast The Kisilbashes, a tribe of 
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Turks who had adopted the Shitic faith 
together with the Persian language, were 
the first example of the coming amalga- 
mation It 3 true that these Turks 
considered themselves to be the true 
masters of the land , and it was not until 
Abbas I had succeeded im surrot 
himself with a circle of unconditionally 
Nomadi faithful adherents, and m esta- 
lanl « _blishing a standing army of 
Persian infantry and cavalry, 
that the supremacy of the 
Iramanised Turks was overcome At all 
events, the Sefids performed the great 
service of closing the gates of Khorassan 
thereby checking the advance of theCentral 
Asiatic Turks towaids Eastern Iran The 
milhtary importance of Khorassan again 
caused this province to play a very in- 
dependent part in Persian history, the 
Sefid, Abbas, reigned there inde lently 
for mam » even during the hfetime 
of hy father, the shah of Persia, until 
finally the rest of Iran fell to him as an 
inheritance 
During this comparatively prosperous 
period of Sefid rule, the economic con- 
dition of Persia gradually improved 
Abbas sought to infuse new hie into 
industry by inducing Armemans to immi- 
grate into his provinces, and to further 
commeice through the construction of 
new roads and bnidges The discovery of 
the ocean route to India had affected the 
commercial position of Persia no less than 
that of Egypt Iran was now scatcely 
taken to consideration as a commercial 
route from India to the west, still, the 
Persians of the southern coast were able 
to estabhsh direct commercial relations 
with the mantime nations of Europe, 
while sn the north trade began to develop 
with Russia over the Caucasian f sexe 
and the Caspian Sea Traffic with Russia 
was also furthered by the bitter hostility 
‘between Persia and Ottoman Empire, 
which led to the blocking up of all the 
Persia an OVefland routes to the west 
‘Ally against Persia was the natural ally of 
ae Teas the European nations that were 
threatened by the Turks , and 
European envoys appeared more and more 
frequently m Iran as time went on, Abbas 
having already endeavoured to form a 
Freat confederation of nations against the 
ttomans The Enghsh im_ particular 
sought aid from the Persians during their 
attempts to take possession of India and 
of East Indian trade, and thus it came 
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about that Persian troops, im combination 
with an English fleet, con Ormuz, 
‘still a flounshing province, drove out the 
Portuguese, and transformed the land into 
a But the Persians were 
sadly disappomted im their hopes of a 
great development of Iranian-English 
commerce ¢ port of Bender Abbas, 
founded by Shah Abbas, never attained to 
any great importance 
e chief article of export from Pera 
at that tune was silk—no longer the silk 
of Chima, carried by caravans along the 
celebrated routes of Central Asia over 
Transoxama to Iran, but a product of 
Persia itself, as early as the period of 
Sassanidean rule the silkworm had been 
imported from China to Iran and the 
west But Persia only temporarily main- 
tamed her supremacy in silk-weaving , 
as soon as the Byzantines became 
acquainted with the trade they out- 
stnpped all competitors, Greek silk taking 
the place of Persian In the dowry of 
Fatima, daughter of Melekshah (1072- 
1092), who marned the caliph Moktad: 
Billah in 1077, were included goo camels 
., laden with Greek silk But the 
Persia's fal! of the Byzantme empire, 
and the decay of its economic 
prosperity followmg the capture 
of Constantmople by the Turks, caused 
Persian silk once more to become an 
stant article of the world’s commerce 
tt now that Perna had once more 
fisen to prospenty after centuries of 
devastation and decay, the land became 
a tempting goal for nomadic 1obber expe- 
ditions Shah Abbas attempted to adapt 
the excellent mihtary system of the Tur! 
to Persian requirements, and to form the 
nucleus of a national army by the creation 
of a standing force of infantry, but his 
weak successors added nothing in the way 
of improvement to these insufficient 
begmnings, and finally the Sefids sub- 
mutted almost without a struggle to the 
attacks of new opponents 
These new enemies were the Afghans, 
the Eastern Sunmtic branch of the 
Lee whe had managed to retain a 
amount of independence owing to 
their geographical situation between Persta 
and the powerful empire of the Great 
Mogul and the successors of Timur in 
India Finally, it became necessary for the 
Persians to send an army to Kandahar in 
order to re-establish the influence of the 
Shah and to strengthen the Indian frontier 
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The unscrupulous conduct of the Persian 
troops drove the Aighans into rebelhon , 
and smce the latter took up arms also as 
champrons of the Sunnitic faith numerous 
Turkish and Kurdish tribes followed their 
example and iose agamst the Shutic 
rulers of Persia At the same tume another 
horde of Turke burst mto Khorassan 


‘Afcea, Mahmud, the leader of the 
Aicees “Afghans | boldly advanced on 
Pera Ispahan with ‘a small army, 


defeated the Fenuazs, and after 
long siege entered the capital in triumph , 
Hosain the last independent ruler of the 
Sefid dynasty, abdicated m favour of 
Mahmud im ‘the thirty-second year of 
Is reign (1722) 

Apparently the Ireman clement had 
now won a complete victory, and had 
shaken off the last remains of Turkish 
imfluence, which the Sefids had still been 
obhged to tolerate Nevertheless, the 
differences im religion rendered st imy 
sible for a true reconcihation to take place 
Intween East and West When Mahmud 
who had at first distinguished humself by 
showing a great moderation, finally lost 
Ius head completely in Ins endangered 
position at Ispahan, and endeavoured to 
icnder his throne secure by senseless 
massacres, a4 well as by filing the ranks 
7 ne weak amny ree semi-harbarous 

ur 10} perity under 
Afghan inle drappeared Moreover, the 
kmgdom was unprotected from external 
foes The Russians, under Peter the Great, 
occupied the passes of the Caucasus at 
Dcrbent without encountering opposition , 
and the Turks were prevented from 
advancing into the mtertor of Persia only 
by the heroic resistance of the inhabi- 
tants of Tebriz In fact, a division of 
Northern and Western Persia between the 
Russians and Turks had already been 
agrced upon Fortunately for Ashraf, the 
successor of Mahmud, the war agamst the 
Sunmtic Afghans was as litie 

with the Turkish ple and 
‘Ane army as was the with 
pi senteote the Chnstian Rosssans Ashraf 

made the most of these crrcum- 
stances , and, after winning a small victory 
near Ispahan, showed a most generous 
spurt of reconcihation, and consequently 
was enabled to come to fair terms of peace 
‘The western provinces, however, were lost, 
and the result of the war was that the 
Persians were obliged to 1 use the 
spiritual supremacy of the Ottoman sultan 
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The new Afghan dynasty dx not 
remain long at the head of affairs The 
prince Tamasp occupied Masen 
deran, and his troops, commanded by 
the Kisilbash Turk Nadir, finally routed 
the Afghans m 1730 It was not the 
Sefid prince who ascended the throne of 
Persia, but his general, m whom he 
had evidently placed too much confidence 
It m fact, that Persia was 
meapable of an imdependent existence 
without the Turks Nadir, after several 
‘successful campangns agamst the Otto- 
mans, advanced his frontiers further to 
the west, he also completely overthrew 
the power of the Aighans, on dong 
away with the last remains of the Sefids 
1n 1736 felt himself called upon to renounce 
the doctrines of the Shutes and to become 
a convert to orthodoxy The dissatisfac- 
tion aroused by this step did not appenc 
immediately, the energy of the 
and the brillance of his victorious cam 
paigns agamst the descendants of Timur 
in India, silenced all ition Owing 
to hi, defeat of the Ai , Nadir was 
enabled to occupy the Indian passes, 
A Reg and he well knew how to make 
at use of the advantages gamed 
Pi aay thereby, The empire of thc 
8 Moguls beoane ae ine eae er 
(1719-48) was thoroughly plun mk 
1738-39 and the Indus became thc 
future Persian boundary , with 
booty, the armv returned home The 
large amount of money now in circulation 
coupled with a general reduction m the 
taxes, although a cause of great joy to 
the common people, was naturally of no 
lastmg benefit to the ecouome affaus of 
the land But at Jeast the army, which 
had been splendidly trained by Nadir, 
lost none of its efficiency The subjuga 
tion of the Transoxanian Turks the 
Khivans soon proved that Persia was 
able to hold the gates of Khorassan as 
well as to undertake expeditions against 
the nomadic tnbes of the north 
Unfortunately, Nadir, like so many of 
ts predéoessors m the Onent, became 
transformed from a clever and energetic 
raler into a mistrustful, bloodthirsty despot, 
who was led to commit unspeahably stupid 
atrocities out of anxiety for lus treasures 
and suspicion that the Shutes desired to 
deprive of lus throne His efforts to 
micrease the national revenues and to 
commerce ere praiseworthy, 
however unpractical for example he 
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ordered wood for the construction of a fleet 
on the Persian Gulf to be sent all the way 
from the Etbruz Mountain. —_Neverthe- 
less, he showed in all his attempts to 
improve the economic condition of his 
state knowledge of what constitutes the 
true wealth of a land—a hnowledge that 
1 rarely found among Onental rulers 
After the nurs 0 Nadiron June 2oth, 
1747, a new period of adversity began 
Bhi Afghan Ahmed Khan immediately 
proclaimed his independence m Kandahar, 
while Persia itself was given over to 
quarrels ag to the succession At Jast the 
successors of Nadir were able to hold 
Khorassan alone The confusion continued 
until Kerm Khan a member of the 
nomadic Persian tnbe of Zend, took 
possession of the throne in 1751 and came 





descendants of Nadir, was once moie 
conquered, and the unfortunate province 
ot Georgia, which had placed itself under 
Russian protection, was reduced to the 
utmost state ot desolation A Rusian 
army shortly appeared and threatened 
Azerbyan, but the death of the Empress 
Catherine and the accession of her su- 
cessor Paul averted a conthct thit would 
an all probability hive buen fatal to the 
fortunes of Aga Mohammed 

It was then that the frst suspicion miv: 
have dawned in Persia of what the vast 
constantly advanung power of Russi 
signthed for Western Asia Twice Posie 
endt aromed to drive back the champions 
ot Western civilisation and Christianity 
beyond the Caucasus, but ¢ ich time het 
cflorts were of no avail Under the tarts 
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forward as a champion of Iran against 
the Turks 

After bis death, m 1779, the land fell 
once more into complete decay, until, 
in 1794, Aga Mohammed Khan, the 
leader’ of the Shute Turkish tribes of 
the Kayars m Masenderan, succeeded 
after a severe struggle in founding the 
dynasty which occupies the throne of 
Persia ‘to-day The transference of the 
capital to Teheran was of itself an indica- 
tion that the kingdom was again ruled 
by Turks, for Teheran 1s situated nearer 
to the pasturages of the Turkish clans of 
the north-west and north than 15 either 
Ispahan or Shiraz [see illustration at the 
top of page 1989], the residence of Kenm 
Khan who characteristically chose the 
ancient Persis for hus seat of government 
Khorassan the headquarters of the 


of the peace of October 2gth 113, the 
mayjanty of the Persian provinces of th 
Caucasus fell into Russian hands, and 
after a second war, Petsian Arment, 
together with the capital Envan, were 
evacuated by Persia undu a treaty 
concluded on Februaiy 23rd, 1828 
Throughout the later war cammed on by 
Russia against the tribes of the Caucasus, 
Persia has remaimed inactive During 
the course of the nincteenth century 
Ruseian armixcs also advanced to the cast 
of the Caspian Sca, and into Transoxanta, 
wheie one province aftcr another was 
compelled to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the conquering Europeans Finally, 
the last tribes ot free Turxomans of 
Akhal-tekke and Mert submitted to the 
supenor arms and discipline of their 
opponents There 1s no longer any dangtr 
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to be expected from the nomads of 
Central Asia, it 1 the civilisation of 
Europe that mow knocks for admittance 
at the gates ot Khorassan Thus, the old 
conditions are reversed. Culture once 
flourished in Iran, and and 

overcame the might of the intruding bar- 
banans To-day Persia herself 1s in a 
condition of sem-barbarism, the dan- 
gerous task of assuming the manners and 
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Uipaan of wlach's wore pen at cae fap of page 1008, 
customs of the supenor races of Europe 
without bemg devoured by them dunng 
the process now lies before her 
e Telations between Persia and Russia 
began to create a certam interest in 
Persian affairs im the minds of British 
Indian statesmen at the openmg of the 
mineteenth century — The alliance between. 
Napoleon and the Tsar at the Theaty of 
Tikit called attention to the posubility 
ot an overland invasion of India Diplo- 
matic relations, fist opened in 1802, were 
renewed , but interest lapsed when the 
tear of Napoleon disappeared In India, 
indeed, the Government has ever viewed 
the contmuous approach of the Russian 
shadow withapprehension, inGreat Britain 
fits of extreme alarm generally alternate 
with fits of extreme neghgence No 
serious ¢ffort was made to counteract the 
pressure of Russia on Persia, which, with- 
out Bntish support, found itself driven 
into the arms ot the Slavonic Power 
‘With si titious encouragement from 
Russia or at least with a rash expectation 
of Russian support, Mehemet Shah, in 
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1836, dreamed of a restored Mohammedan 
pen extended over Hindustan, and 
with that ultimate end in view attempted 
to recover the Persian suzerainty mm 
Aighawstan. Russia, however, had no 
antention of embroiling herself, and Persia 
was forced to retire A similar move, 
though doubtless with a less ambitious 
aim, was frustrated mn 1856-7, during the 
ren of Nasir cd-din (1848-1898), the 
shah whose visits to Europe in 1873 and 
1878 excited much public cunosity. 

or the last fifty years there has been 
a continuous rvalry between Russia and 
Great Britam, the former Power ex- 
ercismg a persistent and the latter an m- 
termittent pressure to obtain commercial 
and railway concessions and counter- 
concessions, the dominating fact bemg 
the consciousness of both that if ever 
Russia achieves access to and possession 
of a naval base in the Persian Gulf, Indian 
waters will cease in effect to be exclusively 
British waters Of recent year. the 
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inteinational position has been somewhat 
further complicated by signs that the 
Germans also are taking an interest m 
Persan railway schemes. Between Russia 
and Great Britain, however, the antagon- 
ism has been at least modified for the 
time by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
1907, which has apportioned defimte 
spheres of influence to the two Powers. 
HEINRICH SCHURTZ 
Lzovarp W. Kiva 
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WESTERN ASIA IN OUR OWN TIME 
BY ANGUS HAMILTON 


PRIor to the arial of Germany in 
Asta Minor and Russia in Central Asti 
Great Bntam may he_ said 
dominated the Middle East. 
intention of prese. ving Persia from the un- 
fortunate influence of Russia, the British 
Government in the past bad followed 
on occasion an unusually energetic policy. 
Bnitain's operations in respect of Herat, 
however, had succeeded merely mm im- 
pressing Persia with a feeling of bitternesy 
against her, equalled only by the dread 
with which that Power regarde1 Russia. 

Before Germany had begun to sap the 
position of Great Britain at Constantinople, 
and Russia to mpress the Shah with the 
power of her sword, the Bntish Govern- 
ment way content to exercise jurisdiction 
over the Persian Gulf, the coasts of 
Arabia, and, i fact, the whole of Southern 
Persia Mohammera and Bushre, as well 
as the island of Kharak, were in Bnitain’s 
Possession in 3857 An earlier depdt, 
serving as a military and naval station, 
was the island of Kishm, where Britain 
had settled first im 1820, and on which 
the Admiralty mamtamed coal yards. 

In the Persian capttal British influence 
was no less assure Again, at Bagdad, 
British 27098 the border, Britain had 
Jafleeace 214 the foundations of a posi- 
im Persie (100 Which reached sts height in 

the middle of the last cen- 
tury. From dad, and throughout 
Mesopotamia to the shores of the Gulf, 
tespect was readily accorded to British 
authority by the semi-independent, wholly 
lawless. and usually piratical sherkhs 
who exercised despotic domumon over the 
legion. Indeed, if the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ceaturies witnessed successive 
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conflicts between — Portugr Dutch, 
French and British pioneety ol bast 
Indian adventure, at the dawn ot the 
nineteenth century the influence and 
trade of Great Britam we e unquestion- 
ably pre eminent because torcign trade was. 
satisfied to tely upon Butist: protec tion 
Although the situation Geated at Phen ut 








by the troubles on the 
hag eric Alghan frontict in Thd5 Way 
Evolstion Ot unfortunate, the damag 


ing cHects attaching to it were 
soon eliminate I by the personal influence of 
$n Ronald Thomson Britain Spnagienisc 
and eahghtened Minnter in the Persian 
capital Not only had Sor Ronald 
Thomson won the entne contidence of 
the Shah, but he pushed British interests 
to a foremost place by advocating most 
strongly the opening of the Karun river 
the construction of a road between Iche an 
and Ahvaz, as well as the provision of 4 
service of steamers on the Karun Sir Henry 
Drummond Woltf, who went to Persia in 
1887, carried the efforts of his predecessor 
several st: further, and in 1885 the 
Karun rivet was open to international 
navigation as far ay Ahvas. 

The year 1888 became a landmark in 
the economic evolution of Persla Not 
only was the Karun river freed to com- 
merce, but on June 25th the first railway 
was opened under ihe awpices of a 
Belgian company ‘This little Jine, with 
a length of five and a half miles, the first 
and last of its kind in Persta, ran from 
the capital to the mosque Shah Ab-dul- 
Azm = Since 1893 two branches, two and 
a half mule. in Jength, have beea added 
but the line., together with the Teheran 
tramway, built in 1889, long ago passed 
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into the hands of a Rusuan company 
Although failure was not contemplated 
by the proneers sn the Persian field of con- 
cessiens, the Imperial Bank of Persia 
xepresents the sole mstance of success 
Issuéd on January 30th, 1889, to Baron 
Tee Julius de Reuter, in exchange 
for a concession inted in 
ene, 2 1872, which Teased for seventy 
jeeerem years alt possible forms of com- 
mercial development m Persia, the 
charter for the formation of a Persian 
state bank carned with it the exclusne 
Tight of issuing bank-notes as well as the 
control of a variety of mimes and mineral 
deposits Although the concession ot 1872 
had not matetalised and Baron de 
Reuter had paid to the Shah no less 
than {40,000 deposit, which was lost 
when the concession was cancelled, Russia 
was known to be much annoyed at the 
character of Baron de Reuter’s latest 
concession _ Early im the following month 
therefore Prince Dolgo- 
rouky, the Russian Minis- 
ter mn Teheran, obtained 
-emption over all 
railway concessions in 
Persia for the following 
five years, as well as the 
night to establish a Rus- 
sian Consul-General at 
Meshed Exght months 
later, on October 23rd, 
the Impenal Bank of 
Persia, having bought out 
for £20,000 the recently 
established New Oriental 
Banking — Corporation, 
opened its doors In 
November 18q0, how- 
ever, the Russian 
Government succeeded in 
having the terms of its 
secret railway agreement 
with Peisia extended 
until the yeat rgoo. 
Secure in its possession 
of the rights over the 
mineral wealth of Persia the Impenal 
Bank of Persia ceded to the Persian 
Bank Mining Rights Corporation 1n 1890, 
its powers in respect of mineral deposits 
In the followmg year, too, the Im 
Tobacco Forporation developed from the 
concession of a tobacco monopoly which 
had teen granted to British capitalists im 
1890. Unhappily the fates of these two 
companies were disastrous. The former 
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apprecited the valne 
‘Great Britain, and 


obtamed no great succeas at 





went mto liquidation i 184. The latter, 
on account of local differences and di- 
turbances, which reached a head on 
January 4th, 1892, suffered the cancel- 
lation of its concession m the { 
April At the same tume it received from 
the Persran Treasury an imdemnity of 
£500,000, met bya loan of {500,000 atsix 
per cent on the secunty of the customs of 
the Persian Gulf from the Impenal Bank 
of Persia Similar musfortune attended 
aconcession for the monopoly of lotteries, 
which, granted to a Persian subject and 
D ceded to a British syndicate for 
Esds of £40,000, was withdrawn, infiict- 
M ties 98 a direct loss of the purchase 
money | the promoters 
‘With the retirement of Sir Henry Drum 
mond Wolff, for reasons of health, in 1890 
and the arnval of fis successor Sir Frank 
Lascelles m the autumn of 1891, a new 
gra may be said to have been inaugurated 
Save for the activity of the Imperial 
Bank of Persia in develop- 
ing a system of carriage 
able roads, for the next 
Tine years British enter- 
prise stood still On the 
thes band, she intesesty 
and prestige of Russia in- 
creased Enhanced by 
the diplomatic shill of the 
Russian Minister in Te- 
heran and the efforts of 
the Russian Consul- 
General at Meshed, a 
steady development had 
marked Russian com- 
mercial elation, with 
North-east Perta = Rus 
sian interests were fur 
ther promoted in 1895 
yy the announcement 
of a tanfi, designed for 
the express parpere of 
stopping the Indo-Trans- 
caspian trade that made 
Khorassan its centre of 
distribution Unfortu 
nately the system of rebates offered by 
Russian railways to goods of Ruswan 
manufacture that were destined for the 
Persian markets, and the granting of 
subsidies to manufacturers who were mn- 
terested mm the Russo-Persian trade, had 
already brought about thepractical ex- 
tinction of Indian trade with Khorassan. 
With a view to mocking Rusean compe- 
tition, therefore, the Indian Government 
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decided in 1896 to open up a trade ronés 
between Quetta and Sentan The acta 
ot Russia in North-east Persia had aroused 
the attention of the Government of Ind:a ay 
early as 1890, but action was impossible 
since the Anur of Afghanistan occu; 
a portion of the region through which 
the suggested route would pass By 
the terms of the Durand Agreement of 
1893 this obstacle was removed. and 
between 1894 and 1896 
boundary commissions « 
dehmutated the Afghan- 
Baluch and the Perso- 
Baluch borders, upon 
completion of which the 
new route was opened 

While Russia and India 
were competing for the 
tradeot Khoiassan Nasir 
ed-din was assaninated 
on May Ist, 1596 The 
late Shah appreciated the 
value of an understanding 
with Great Britam and 
tu spite of the political 
advantages which de 
senbed the Russian posi 
tion, Russia had obtained 
under his 1ule no very 
conspicuous success at 
Britain's expense With 
tis successor, Muzaffar 
eddin who had been 
compelled to seek the 
financial assistance of the Imperial Bank 
ot Permia im order to travel om Tabniz, 
where he was crowned and where he 
had resided as Governor-General of Azer- 
biyan, to take Ins seat on the throne, 
matters were different, since for many 
years he had been subject to Russian 
control 

Among the difficulties confronting the 
new Shah at his accession-was an entire 
absence of money A loan was sought, 
but, although the sum wanted was only 
a million sterling, the British Govern- 
ment did not follow the advice of Sir 
Beitish Mortimer Durand, then British 
Financial Mimsster at Teheran, and 
Aid Refesee BUATantee the amount In the 

negotiations British capitalists 

demanded the mght of placing their own 
Sgents un charge ot custom houses 
wi Teceipts were offered as secunty 
Although, in regard to a sum of £50,000 
this pomt was conceded to the Impenal 
Bank of Persta, it was dechned where it 





‘SHAH MUZAPFAR ED DIN 
x 1907, Mas races 
Upecontiolor Rasen ‘wiosecurod tie soleright 
of maning loacs to the Persuan Government. 


had teference to the larger sum. Ax 2 
consequence the propoxal, tell thrcugh, 
to the bitter disappointment of the Shah 
who, abandoning a contemplated s1it to 
Europe formed a most unfortunate im 
preston of the British Government 
Compelled by stress of fmanctal dificul- 
ties to find methods for improving the 
evenue the refom of the castoms 
department way decided upon m_ rdq8 
The services of a number 
of custom house offia us 
from Belgium were ob- 
tamed, and the complete 
Teorganation of — the 
methods begun = Under 
the superviaion of 
Naw lately Dire tor 
Gencal of Postini. 
foms the new system 
Was ouastitutad first it 
labnz and Kermanshah 
m March, = 1dqy, and 
twelse months —hiter 
throughout the whole 
of Pasa Although the 
total Persian revenue at 
onc appreaated, — the 
Shah himscl! was still 
pressed for funds, and 
tm the couse of the sum 
mer of 1899 negotiations 
for a loan were opened 
again with = london 
Rendered impatient by 
delays howevct, the Shah issued a fiman 
an September which authorised the Russian. 
jue des Préts, now called the Bunque 
d'Escompte de Purse, to float a loan, 
when it became known that British capi- 
talists were willing to advance {1,250,000 


A British 2t five be issued 
Offer 


many youre 


per cent tu 

at 82 Fas offer came ja late 
for acceptance, and, on January 
Mee late, 3oth, 100, the Russian Govern- 
ment officially announced the sue of a 
loan for {2,400,000 Secured upon the 
custom receipts of the whole of Pcrsta, 
with the exception of those for the Persian 
Gulf, 1t was guaranteed, bore interest 
at five per cent and was msued at 85 

‘Although Russia waived the nght of con- 
trol over the Persian customs, upon which 
British capitalists had insisted, she mage 
at a condition that the balance of the 
Bnitish loan of 1892 should be paid 
off, and the mdebtedness of the Persian 
Treasury to the Imperial Bank of Persia 
and the International Bank of Commerce 
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hquidated It was stipulated, too, that 
Persia should contract no other joan with 
a fore gn government for ten years The 
loan nominally was for £2,400,002, but 
Persia had so many obligations that she 
had but hittle more than a millon st: 

to her credit when they had been sat 

‘Within a few months a further loan was 


requrei On October 27th 
tele a gor Persia recerved from the 
co Rene Rusuan Government a further 


milhon and a half sterling, on 
the understandmg that the tariff of the 
Persian customs should be révised in 
favour of Russia and that the period 
during which Persia should contract no 
further loan from Powers other than 
Russia should be increased to 1912 
while the Ratlway Agreement was ex- 
tended to 1905 
While Russta—by means of the secret 
ratlway agreement and the loan agree- 
ment and through the advantages accru- 
ing to her under the 1901 Russo-Perwan 
tariff tcvision and from the tion 
of the Persian customs—established a 
pohtucal, as well as an economic, supremacy 
over Northern Persia, Germany followed 
m Asia Minot a policy mspied by an 
identical purpose Committed to com- 
mercial expansion as an economic neces- 
sity, she conceived the plan of developing 
Asia Minor by an elaborate system of 
railways which should connect her own 
commeicial centres with new, but nonc 
the les. profitable markets Hitherto, no 
attempt had been made to eaploit ‘the 
commercial capacity of Turkey-in-Asia 
For many years only two railway. of 
innportance wucmeristence the Smyina 
Aidin Railway for which a concession 
had bean gianted im 1656 to an sh 
company and the Smyrna Kassaba 
way which dated from 163 In 1871, the 
Ottoman Government had constructed 
between 
had been leased Eng 
leased to an 
Germeay company for a term of twenty 
years subject to compensation 
‘Aue Minor \¢'the arrangement were term 
nated before the expiry of that penod = In 
ae ion gi before the Geiman Emy 
mi ws diamatic pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land Geimany secured two Impenal 
lnades which conveyed to an agent of the 
Deutsche Bank powers over the Hatdat 
Pasha Ismmd hne and 4 nmety-nine year’ 
concession for its extension to Angora, 
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with a retrospective guarantee of 10,300 
francs per kilometre, and a prospective 
tee of 15,000 francs per kilometre 
The Ottoman Company of Anatolan 
Railways, financed by io Capital, 
now somed into existence, and by 
1892 work had been completed In the 
following year another Irade granted to 
the company the mght to construct a 
branch foams ae to > Koma, which 
was completed mm 1896, as as powers 
to extend the lme from Angora to 
Kassanyeh, with authority to carry st wid 
Sivas, bear, and the Tigns valley to 
The irritation aroused in Russta 
by the announcement of a German railway 
in the northein part of Asia Mimor was 
sufficient to cause the Angora-Bagdad 
project to be abandoned 1m favour of the 
Koma-Bagdad route, m respect of which 
a preliminary concession was signed im 
1899 between the representatives of the 
Porte and the Anatohan Company 
A httle later on January 16th, 1g02, an 
Imperial Irade, approving the final detail 
of the earlier proposals, was msued, but 
not before the Porte had conceded to 
mee -Russia,_in_ the terms of the 
Bagdad Black Sea Lea Agreement of 
Rak 1goo, prionty of nghts tl 
out the Asiatic proviners. “ol 
Turkey that drain mto the Black Sea 
in respect of the construction of railways 
Wath a view to eliciting the co-operation 
of foreign capital m the development ot 
the powers granted by the conventions of 
1899 and x9g02 to the Anatohan Railway 
Company the Impenal Ottoman Bag- 
dad Railway Company came into 
existence Signed on March 5th 1903 
the third and last convention modified in 
certain aspects the terms of the previow, 
its None the less, rt gave toa 
German coiporation a nght of way across 
Asia Mmor from the Bosphorus to Basra 
on the waters of the Persian Gulf With 
the intention of making the project an 
international one, overtures were made mn 
the spring of 1903 to British, as well as to 
French cupatalits Although the scheme 
was regarded quite benevolently by the 
French, the view held in he hea Bntan 
no means encouraged itish - 
ticipation Although marked mequality 
e@usted between the conditions gor 
Bntish capital and those put forward on 
behalf of capital, cial pomts 
were not the only ones over which it 
became impossible to agree In detail. 
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the did not appeal to the 
Britis! ment, to whose guarantee 
London financial houses were looking 
before embarking upon so large and .o 
yfecarious a venture Ay a consequence, 
Butish assptance was not fort! 
‘With the collapse of the negotiations for 
British co-operation, those with the Fiench 
,oup similarly fell through. ys 
icit to fimance the t concession has 
not yet attempted the task, save for the 
«ction from Koma to Eregh, a distance 
of sixty-two kilometres 
Under the mfluences which had already 
ay in the Near East, as im the 
Middle East, the position of Great Britam 
im Western Asta was directly challenged by 
Kusvia from Central Asia and Northern 
Persia, by Germany from Asia Minor, and 
by a combination of France Russia, and 
Germany from Southern Persia the situa- 
tion thus precipitated necessarily affecting 
Bnitish prestige mm the Persian Gulf 
Ostensibly there was no connection 
between the action of Germany m Asia 
Minor and the action of Russia m Northern 
Persia, but active wire-pulli from 
British Constantinople and Teheran 
caved iets Ser to be 
taken urkey and Persia 
Challenged nder conditions which were a 
constant source of embarrassment to 
(neat Batain Neds 
and Turkey possess soveruign 
iights on their respective shores, but \- 
pression was seldom given to them prot 
to the advent of many at Constanti- 
nople, of France at Muscat, and of Russia 
at Teheran At the same time, while true 
to the traditional policy of maintaining 


the peace of the region for international 
interests, Great Bntam has persistently 
encouraged the extension of Persian, ay 


of Turkish, authonty over the littoral of 
the Gulf By the reiterated statement 
that she would not permit any but these 
Powers to exercise territorial nghts there, 
considerable umbrage has heen give in 
Constantinople and Teheran The attitude, 
Moreover, hasrun counter to the ambitions. 
of Russia, who has expressed a longn 
for a naval base in Southern Persia, ant 
to the aspirations of Germany, who, in 
recent years, earmarked either Basra or 


Ke t as a possible terminus for the 
Bagdad railway 
France, by virtue of a treaty with the 


Sultan of Muscat, since 1862 had been 
conceded equality of treatment with Great 


Bntain, and thus occupted a position whith 
it was Impowible to oppore It was not 
until 1894, however, that the term, ot 
this mt were brought into force 
and then it was more with the i 
tention of assisting the dexent of Russia 
to the Gult than tor her own purposes 
that France established a consul at Muscat. 
Pollitt Since that day German and 
ef the Raresait naval jainedions hase 
visited the ports im the Gult , 
Peruaa Gell rotection has been offered and 
by certain of the sheikhy and 
the Gult in some degree has cased to be 
the eacusive British zone that it was 
when the Indian Government furnstid 
naval and military expeditions for the 
purpose of suppressing pnacy or the 
operations of some troublesome chief 
‘Trade too, m some districts, tollowed the 
flag of Germany or that of Russia while 
its safe to say that the plots and counter. 
plots of which so much has bin heard 
were the wotk ol the pohtical agents who 
under the guise of consub, gan with 
the close of last century to present 
the interests of France, Ruwia and 
Germany in the ngion of the Persian 

Gulf, ever a centre of intrigue 
Dunng this period it was not only mn 
Northern and Southern Persia that ques 
tions with Russia were arismg After on 
jencing the advantage to be gained 
by encroschiment upon Khorassan, it way 
hardly to be expected that the prosjrct 
of political difficulties with India would 
check the development of Russian policy 
m Eastern Persia Accordingly when 
Russia found that the facilitics offered by 
the Nushhi-Nasratabad route offset in 
measure the penalties imposed upon 
Indian trade by the frontic: 1¢gulations of 
1895 and the Kusso-Persian tariff of 1g07 
she contrived in 1902, with the aid of the 
Belgian customs, to throw additional 
obstacles in the way of those caravans 
from Indra which entered Persia Besides 
Resa a bureau of the Belgian cus 
toms which was established in 

Spoils Iadtan 

‘Trade Sentan a Russian consul was 
detailed to Nasratabad, ther 
mutual efforts bemg supported by a qua- 
tantine cordon, improperly brought into 
existence to check the spread of Indian 
plague, as well as Indian trade Under the 
stress of these devices, Indo-Persian trade 
was thrown nto confu ton, which was not 
materially reduced by the announcement 
that the Government of India proposed 
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to eatend to Nushki the railway then 
terminating at Quetta 

Remonstruuces addressed to Teheran 
seemed hardly to reach Sestan For the 
moment the special measures designed by 
Russia for the discomfiture of Anglo- 
Indian interests in a region offermg equal 
convemences to Russia or India—accor 
1o the forward or defensive movements with 
which at night be concerned—were largely 
successful Moreover, affair. in Senstan 
were already rather unscttled, since a 
quest on concerning the waters of the 

lelmund srver had aren between the 
Afghans and the Persians By the early 
autumn of 1902 the controversy had 
begun {o assume alarming dimensions, 
when, by the terms of Article 6 of the 
Anglo-Persian ‘lreaty ot 
1847, 1t was submitted to 
the arbitration of (neat 
Britain By virtue of this 
varly in January of 1903 
an imposing — mission 
ainived on the scone 
white, althongh exper 
qnung the hostility of the 
Perians and arousing the 
indign tion of the Ruas- 
sans, if remained for 
thtee years intent upon 
the demarcation of the 
Perso-Afghan boundary 
and the appropriation 


‘' 


of the Helmund watery 
between the respective 
peophs of the border 


region Although achech 
was placed upon Russian 
activily in Seistan by the 
presence of the Mc Mahon 
inmsion, the outhieak of 
war between Russia and 
Japan im 1904 was no less 
mstiumental in bimeing about matenal 
depreciation im the gravity of the situa- 
tion At the same time due iccogni- 
tion must be paid to the revival of 
offal Indian interest in Persia. Stimu- 
lated by Loid Curzon, the Government of 
Andi since 1899 had gradually increased 
the number of consuls and vice-consuls 
while pr tding imposing mounted escorts 
to all consulates Similarly, military 
ofheer, were attached to Meshed and 
Teheran, the Gult postal and telegraphx 
services wele improved, while the Medical 
ofhcery appomted to the Gulf poits took 
over the duties of plague mspection 
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Jancary 1907, began bis with a quarrel 
Si gritmmacir nearer 


Under an increasing interest the position 
of Great Bntam regained somethmg of 1ts 
earher umportance, and, in spite of the 
nature of the Russtan loan agreement, the 
Shah borrowed, m 1903, from the Govern- 
ment of India Although the result of the 
campaign necessanly exercised a modify- 
ing influence upon the development of 
Russian policy m Western Asia, Russia has 
not ceased to be a power of t im- 
portance m Persia The conclusion of 
peace with Japan in August of 1905, how- 
ever, gave rise to a wish for the readjust- 
ment of relations with Great Bntam, and 
after many attempts negotiations were set 
m foot with this end in view In the 
meantime changes which had taken place 
m Russa through the granting of a form 
of parhamentary liberty 
by the Tsar to the people 
had stimulated the imita- 
tive zeal of the Persians, 
who, im the spring of 
1906, compelled Muzatfar 
ed-din to agiee to the 
creation of a Mejlis or 
national asxmbly The 
constitution was dated 
january Int, ag but 
pefore the Peruan Paiha- 
ment had had time to 
become accustomed to its 
existence the Shah died 
‘With the accession of 
Mohammed Ah Shah, on 
January 8th, the influence 
of the negotiations then 
In progtess between Great 
Buta and Russia so 
governed the situation in 
the Middle East that, in 
order to facilitate the 
position of the new ruler, 
the Ruwian and Britwh 
Governments offered him a loan of 
£400,000 1n order to icheve his more 
pressing necessities Although the Shah 
and his responsible Mimstery were in 
favour of accepting the terms, which 
sought merely the usuai hen on the 
customs, the Mejlis scouted the proposals, 
thereby maugurating the quarrel between 
the monarch and hiy parhament. 
Beginning with the exclusion of the 
members of the Meyls from the ceremontes 
ot the coronation. which took place on 
January roth, ay from the ge: durbar, 
whkh was held on January 20th, Moham- 
med Ah Shah throughout by raga 
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has treated the Nationalist movement 
with contempt, alt unexpected bold- 
ness in the attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders has compelled hrm upon occasion 
to yield with discretion None the les 
the first demands were a little startling 
ind embraced im addition to a number of 
far-reaching reforms, the iecall of several 
important officials from centres of pro- 
yincial government, where their mal- 
practices had inflamed the neighbouring 
populations, and the dismmsal of M Naus, 
the head of the Belgian customs 
Accustomed to an atmosphere of 
autocratic government the Shah expressed 
ieluctance to conform with these demands 
particularly as the reactionaries were 
able to present the efforts of the 
1eformers in a light that was not conducive 
1o their ultimate succes Accordingly 
the Shah became the centre of a number 
of intrigues, behind some of which could 
be traced the influence of Rusu peimet 
ogress was made, however although 
The assassmation of the Prime Minister 
Amun-es-Sultan, m August, 1907, threw 
back the cause of the reformers, creating 
Uarest 2 ammus against them in the 
mind of the Shah that gave 
ia Use, at the end of 1907, to an 
attempted coup d'etat The 
struggle between the people of the 
capital and their ruler was not the only 
difficulty against which Persia had to 
contend at the dawn of 1908 Inspired 
by sympathy with the plans of the re- 
tormers, areas m many parts of the 
kingdom exhibited signs of su 
itvolt, the existence of these disorders 
«ncouraging a corresponding spirit among 
the Kurdish tribes on the Turlash side 
and the Turhomans on the Russo-Afghan 
side of the frontier While the opera- 
trons of the Turkomans were confined to 
taids m the vicinity of Meshed, the move- 
sent among the Kurds on the western 
border threatened to be attended by 
verious complications Hitherto, unless 
threatened with eatreme measures by the 
Teformers, no attention was paid to then 
demands, and the Shah rode rough- 
shod over the most delicate situations 
without any ex mm of concern 
‘The continuation of the state of affair. 
which has distingmshed the first twelve 
months of Mohammed Ah’s reign has 
brought Persia to the edge of revolution. 
Crisis has succeeded crisis, and while each 
outburst has threatened to precipitate the 


downfall both of the shah and of bis 
Parhament the situation at best may be 
said to represent a truce with Fate which, 
So soon as it 1s broken will afford the 
world the spectacle of a Permian débicle 
Negotiations for the readjustmunt 
of the pomts of dsagreement between 
Rusia and Great Britam in Asia were 
begun in 1go5 and concluded 
in the aun of 19 Ry the 
treaty then disclosed, British ind 
PessiMe Ruin interests im’ Peisia were 
divided by a line whieh, m the caw 
of the British sphere ran fiom the Afghan 
frontier by way of Gaik Birjand, Kermin 
and Bend: Abba, and m the caw of 
the Russian sphere passed from Kast 1 
$Shirm through Tspahan  Yezd and 
Kakhk to termimatc at the mtersection 
of the Russian and Afghan fonticis = In 
accordance with this arrangement the ated 
ajlotted to Great Rntam and Russia 
berame a neutial vom, open to the 
commercial activitns of any Power 
Although st would be out of place to 
discuss here the political bearings of so 
Tecent an imstrumcnt it may be affirmed 
that the announcement of its terms came 
aya surprise If not inspint, at hast in 
effect the region hitherto identified with 
Bnitwh interests has been thrown open to 
international exploitation As things stand. 
now, therefore, the dual division hitherto 
existing between Russia and Great Britain 
may be expected to give way to a ti 
partite arrangement by which the Power 
that controls the Persian (rulf terminus 
of the Bagdad Railway will become the 
controlling factor in the neutral area 
Moreover, since Germany faikd to 
Secure international co-operation in the 
Bagdad Kallway she has never ceaxd to 
recognise the advantages which the con 
struction of such 2 lnc by her own un 
aided efforts would bestow upon her and 
Asia Minor the Persian Gull, and Western 
Persia have been steadily exploited by 


G Teuton traders Further it 
rg has been suggested since 
Ree asta Britain has repeatedly de 


clared the necessity of main- 
taming the terntonal status quo im the 
Persian Gulf, that she should assume se- 
sponsibthty for the construction of the 
sections of the Bagdad Railway whih 
Sire to a. German company tbe: right ot 
h to the Persian Gulf, and to ait 
important centres m Mesopotamu and 
Western Persia Ancus HaMicTon 
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Politically, Nearer Asia is divided hictween the 
Suitan of Tarkey and the Shah of 
may therefore be treated in two sections, 


TURKEY IN ASIA 
AREA AND Poru.atiox. ‘The Asiatic portion 
of the Ottoman Empire has an area of 693,610 
square miles and @ population of about 17,000,000. 
Te embraces the following provinces : 
Sq. miles 





, OF provinces, 
istricts, and 
etimes even into sub-districts. The army 
wel ‘offciale hold office under the direct wilt of the 
Saltan, and the humblest subject ia eligible for 
the highest office, For general particulars re- 
jarding silministration, etc., sce ESseNTTAL 
INFORMATION ABOUT TURKEY, 

‘Asia Mixox. ‘The chief towns are Smyma 
(210,000), Brussa. (72,000), Kaisariych (72,000), 
Adana (45,000), Konia (44,000), Swas (43,100), 
‘and Trebizond (34,000). Agriculture is the chicf 
industry, The chief products are wheat, harley, 
millet, rice, cotton, opium, tobacco, and fruits, 
fochuitiog Grapes, ft figs, oranges, lemons, apples, 

and pears, goat is bred for its silky 

The principal exports are wheat, cotton, 

fee and raisins, wine, oil, mohair, tobacco, 

mecrechaum, silk, honey, beeswax, and orcs of 

silver, lead, and antimony. Coal and lgnite are 

also mined. More than §0 per cent. of the trade 
is with Great Britain. 

ARMENIA AND KuRDIStAN. The eyeing 
with their populations, are : a pee 
Bitlis( 49,000), and Diarbeke (34,000), Mu re 
country is high plateau and the climate severe. 
‘The land is fertile, and yields in, tobacco, 
cotton, and grapes.’ Oren of the base metals are 
found,’ but not worked to an appreciable extent. 
Carpets, mgs, and shawls are manufactured, but 
the external trade is negligible. 

Mesoporamia. The chief towns are Bagdad 
(150,000) and Moasul (61,000). Agriculture god 
industry are in a backward condition. 
exports consist chiefly of wool, hides, rom, galls, 
opium, carpets, and dates. 

Syria. The chief towns are: 
(230,000), Aleppo (127,150), Beirut, or Beyrout 
(118,000), Jerusalem (42,000), and Gaza (40,000), 
Industry and commerce are similar to Armenia. 

Anauta, The chief towns are the, boly cities 
of Mecca (60,000) apn wetiae, (qhigoo), and 
Fhesitk po x the Red 
Principal article of e: 

Postace Ratss. "Brest Britain to Torkey in 
Asia, Rate for letters: 24d. per oz and 14d 
per oz. over. Insurance of lettes can be 
‘only to certain places, papers, 246. 
Botd of ander and 44. per 2 os thereafter. 

Printed papers, Xd. per 20x. Parcel post rates 
vary according to destination, route, and to the 
Same # enon, Lowest rate is 10. for 
io B-yrout and Smyma by agencies, 
and’ the highest 3/- for 3ib. by the daily service 
by Ottoman post. 

‘TeuscRams fcom Great Britain to Turkey in 

Asia, 64d. per word. 
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PERSIA 
Anza axp Poporation, The area of Persia 
is extimated at 628,000 square miles and the 
population at about 10,000,000. The chief towns 
are Teheran (280,000), Tabris (200,000), Ispahaa 
(70,000), Meshed (80,000), {60,000}, 
Yerd (60,000), and Shiraz (60,000). 
Government. The reigning shah is Moham- 
med AH Mirza, who saccceded his father in 
jaar 1907. The latter, Shah Muraffar ed~din, 
‘a constitution in August, 1906. The 
(rational Assembly has 162 representatives, but 
the peasant and working classes have no votes. 
REPRESENTATION IN Britain. H. E, Mub- 
tasham-es-Saltanch, Cornwall House, Cornwall 


Gardens, Londen. S.W. ¢ 
INpUstRY. The products of Persia 
dims deied rt opium, eile 


are cereals, cotton, gum, 
and tobacco, The pearl fisheries 
Gulf are important, and tarquoises are found. 
There are deposits of base metal ores, but they 
are not worked to any extent. An oil-field in 
Southern Persia has been worked by an English 
company for some years. The manufacturing 
industries are domegtic, carpet manufacture being 
the only important’ one. 

Conmtence, | During the year 1905-6 imports 
were of the value of {6,441,000 and exports of 








the valuc of £4,885,700, Great Britain supplied 
about 32 per cent. of the imports and pure 
9 per cent. of the exports, The chief exports are 


Faw cotton, wool, pearls, opiam, rice, fish, 
The chief imports are cotton piece- 
ilk goods, and tea, The 
ant and increasing. 
esian Gulf is almost 
entirely 


Comencr “The wait of money value is the 
kran, a silver coin, the value of which fluctuates. 
It was formerly worth a franc (94d.), but is at 
present worth only about 43d. ({i ~ so krans) 

its are calculated in an ima, 
coin, of which t,coomake 1 kran. 
‘asfollows: 1 pul 


and raw silk. 


r, woollen: 
Sere’ with fads fe am 
The shij 














Bod. 
Waicurs. The unit of weight is the miskal, 





1 gandam 2 0°74 grain 
4gandum = 1nakhod ~ 2°96 
ag pakhods ~ 1 miskal 
16 miskels = : 
‘ Tabbassi, wakkeh,) 13 08, 
5sir = () Sr itervaneh'} =vabout). 


Most articles are bought and sold by a weight 
called a man or batman, the most common of 
which is the Tabrir man, which equals 6°49 Ib. 

Measures. The unit of lineal measure is the 
zar, or gez, which varies, but is usually between 
40 and 45 inches, The’ most common ig 40°95 
inches, “A farsakh is 6,000 zar af 40'9s inches, 
and is therefore 3°87 miles. The unit of euper- 
ficial measurement is the jerlb, which contains 
from 1,000 to 1,066 square zar, or from 1,294 to 


Pe oe Rares, Great_Britain to Persia. 


Letters and papers as for Turkey in Asia [ace 

above) For parcels the cheapest route is, the 

service vid Bombay, the time from 

Sepak’ to dlcery beng ut ax weeks, ead 

the rates 2h, 3-, and 4f- for 3, 7 and a1 Ib. 
ively. 


Leaeaus from Great Britain to Persia. To 
Bosker ans ae anes ertain to Pera 

















FIFTH GRAND DIVISION 
AFRICA 


‘The African Contment forms a geographical regan 50. 
dehnite and intellguble that it has been taken by itself 
as forming our next Grand Divison On the hie ground, 
sue tt 15 virtually bisected by the Eyurtor, st has been 
dhvided into two maim portiony—the north and the south 


‘Ihe northern portion falls inte four clearly marked 
sections Lyypt, the regions bordertrz un the Medi 
tenranean, the Sahara, with the Sudan (that 1 the belt 
uluch stretches eastward up to Abywinia—included in 
thy section-and westward to the Atlantic. inhibited by 
races only partly nego}, and the next belt, almost pure 
negro whove southern border 1» roughly the Equator, 


Ihe division of South Africa ts Jes» obvious, since, 
‘except im the far south, which 15 not neyro but Hottentot, 
ahnust the whole land 1 covered by kindred trbey of 
Bint negrocs Here the territorial division 1s no longer 
fundamental tty place 1s taken by the natural division 
mto an account ¢f the native penples and states, and 
of the modern development of 2 } uropean ascendency 

The twa nest divisions of Northern Africa, T xypt and 
the Mecbterrancan httoral, are so clowly connected, 
historically, with the main stream of civilisation from the 
Cath st fumes and later with Mohammedinism, that it 
might have becn included with the Acar Last Division, 
under the title of the “Semitic Area”, Lat it was felt 
that such a division would have been fev readily grasped 
by the average reader than that which bas heen adopted 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE CONTINENT 
AND ITS NATIVE RACES 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


THNOLOGICALLY and Instortally, 
Afnca falls at once mto two main 
divisons on the one hand we have the 
lands on the north of the Sahara including 
Lgypt, on the other hand, we have the 
main bulk of Africa, which hes to the 
south of that line of desert Asa matter of 
comvemence only, the portion which lics 
north of the equator 15 here treated under 
the heading of Northern Afnca 
The equator almost bisects th continent, 
and the larger portion of its arca hes within 
the tropic zones, so that Africa 1s the 
hottest quarter of the globe [his fact 
undoubtedly accounts for many peculian- 
tes im the Afncan races Their dark com- 
plexton so often considered the biand 
of Cain, ts certainly due to the climate 
and the burning sun though science may 
be unable to explain the details of the 
process Whether primitive man was fair 
or dark 15 an insoluble question This 
iauch, however 1s beyond doubt, as the 
ght complexson of the Aryan points to 
his ongin in the cool regions of the globe, 
so the dark colour of the ON 
evidence for the fact that this family of 
the human race was developed in the same 
hot climate which forms its environment 
at the present dav 
The African climate 1s hot and, gener- 
ally speaking, dry rather than damp, 
althongh exceptions to this rule are by 
ho mean¢ rare. Its northern portion con- 
tains the greatest desert in the world—a 


mighly hbarrer forming the boundary 
which divides tropnal Aftica fiom the 
ewilisation of the old world Arabia 1s 
ieally a portion of this desert, divided fiom 
the continent by the waters of the Red 
Sea gulf the desert 1 broken by the 
Mie valky, which forms a nitrow strip 
of ervilsition amid the surrounding deso- 
lation, the rivet would form a conven nt 
means of communi ation with the interior 
ol Afmca wae it not for the rocky which 
bar its passage in mud carcer so that the 
verdure of 18 banks disapprars in places 
where the rivet 1y forced to. pass these 
obstacles in rapid and cataract However, 
the desert itself 1s passable for the adven 
turouy merchant at several pomts — Tt 1 
alo inhabited m spite of its desolation, 
by peopks who have excrased a con 
siderable influence upon neghbourmg 
avihsations [he Instory of the Sudan— 
the belt which stretches from the Upper 
Nile to the furthest West Coast, south of 
the great deseri—1s to he explained only 
by a knowledge of the Sahara and ity 
les 


¢ hypothesis that the Sahara i» merely 
the bed of a prehistoric sea can no longer 
be maintancd, it 15 a district of very 
diverse characteristics, and ity general 
desolation 15 due solely to the absence of 
water But even this scarcity a not 
everywhere so ternble as earher descnp- 
tions would lead us to suppose Upon 
occasion, rain seems to fall im every part 
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of the desert, and of the total area about 
2 per cent may be oasis and quite 16 per 
cent pasture and praime land, hence 
we find nomadic races tending therr flocks 
im distncts which have been characterssed 
as entirely unmhabitable The percentage 
of arable and pasture land 15 highest upon 
the west, m proportion as we advance 
eastward the drought mcreases 
of the | 20d the lation dimimshes 
Seb Thus the , mn spite of its 
desolation, 15 the dwellhng-place 
of umportant peoples, differmg one from 
another in race, although therrenvironment 
has stamped them meffaceably with the 
same marks of character Its races also 
show similanty of habrts , they are restless 
nomads, forced by the poverty of ther 
lands not only to wander, but also to Le 
constantly fighting for the turage an 
fruitful lands of the oases Boor, warlike, 
and eager for booty, they have never been 
content merely to subdue and plunder 
the settled mhabitants of the oases or to 
Tob the merchants travelling through 
their districts with precious goods, they 
have also proved a danger to the fruitful 
frontier lands of the desert ‘The north, 
with the snow-crowned Atlas and its 
hardy mountameers, has seldom attracted 
it, fortunately for herself, 
was protected by the Libyan desert , but 
the negro lands upon the south lay open 
and defcnceless before them Upon these 
districts the peoples of the steppes and of 
the desert have descended agam and again 
until a zone of conquered states and 
mixed populations was formed, lying as a 
broad stmp along the south of the desert 
This district 15 the Sudan, of which the 
Egyptian Sudan, not infrequently referred 
to m Bnitain as the Sudan 18 only a 
portion 
The Sudan 13 distmguished from the 
test of Africa both by the character ot 
ats inhabrtants and by its geographical 
nature, 1t again falls mto several more or 
less similar divisions, but these 
are of no very high importance 
centeres. ef asa glance at the g hy 
and the configuration of Central 
and Southern Africa will show 
The special characteristic of the whole of 
this err of the globe can be at once 
made plain m figures The average height 
of Africa above the sea-level 1s Srobably 
about 2,000 feet This is considerably 
am excess even of the average height of 
Asia, although Asia has the highest moun- 
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tains and the most extensive tablelands 
m the world The force of this fact 
becomes plam as soon as we remember 
that Afnca has a few regular moun- 
tain , and cannot display that back- 
bone of lofty peaks which 1s a special 
feature m almost every other continent. 
She does not owe her high average in ths 
respect to the possession of separate 
mountain systems , instead, the larger part 
of the whole country forms a tableland, 
from which cular peaks rise here and 
there—a tableland which only im places, 
especially upon its edges, mses into a true 
mountam range 

The inhospitable and exclusive nature of 
the contment 1s the immediate result 
of its configuration. Behind the scanty 
harbours of the fever-smitten coast-hne 
tower these highland heights, »mpassable 
im many places for the individual, and 
much more so for the trader's caravan 

In Afnca the nvers partake of the 
hard repellent character of the continent 
In the interior they certainly form ea- 
tensive waterways, which will become 
of great importance m course of tyme 
but their descent from the 
lughlands to the coast 1s a suc- 


of 

cession of rapid falls and whurl- 
Abricn Is, so that even when the 
marmer entered the nver mouth, he 
cannot the coast-line 


But while the configuration of Africa 
offers no facilities for penetrating the 
mtenor, the interior itself 13 devoid of 
those natural clearly marked barmers 
which assist m_the formation of separate 
nationalites There are no long moun- 
tam ranges dividing the country mto 
distinct provinces, no gulfs running into 
the heart of the land and separating one 
settlement from another 

This uniformity of configuration has 
ensured umformity of population Peoples 
have been continually dnven in rout, he 
the dust before the wind, by the onslaught 
of warhke mvaders, and the tribes that 
have settled again and upon these 
broad plains have mvanably tended toward 
a iter umformity, while the refugees 

m every place which affords some 
protection, m the inaccessible moun- 
tams or in the swamps and islands of 
the mvers Thus, im the interior of the 
continent constant movement and com- 
mixture has ever been the history of the 
black races, the mbhabitants of the 
plains bordenng upon the praine and the 
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al econ at st et, TS erik eh ec 
Ecportance than Af ta ccher tities of Abica and is hare deat with, couse, rom ihe Neerieal 

desert succumbed to the attacks of the their special characteristics and peculi 
desert tribes, and states were founded ties, even after they have found their 
upon this mixture of different nationalities, territory too small and have gone forth on 
in which uerors and conquered gradu- a war of conquest. In Africa, typical 
ally coalesced to form new races. But the swamp-races are to be found, such as the 
districts in which individual tribes could Dinka on the Upper Nile ; there are hardy 
escape the levelling influences of migra- tribes of mountainecrs in Kilima-Njaro 
tion and commixture are very scattered and on the slopes of the Kamerun Moun- 
and very small in extent. Such isolated tains; but all these little tribes are too 
districts are the cradles of those individual scanty in numbers to have exercised any 
Peoples who are content with the natural definite influence upon the inhabitants 
conditions of their home, and long retain of the African plains.- Nor has Africa any 
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of those extensive islands which im other 
parts of the world have been the birth- 


Place of distinguished nationabties, such 
as England in Europe or Japan in Asia , 
Madagascar 15 the only great island The 


sole marked exceptions to the law of assimi- 
lation are the sons of the desert , however 
long 4 tnbe may have been settled in the 
Sudan it preserves while it 
Mistere Mntams its exclusiveness, 
of Races 1109 charactenstics which have 
been stamped upon it by a 
nomad hfe in the thirsty plains—the lean, 
nervous frame, tht hghter complexion and 
the flashing eye But upon admixture with 
the negro tribes of the Sudan some even 
of these peculiarities gradually disappear, 
and again a mixed race 1s formed, m 
which the negro element preponderates 
In order to comprehend these details 
some consideration of the several districts 
of Aftica 15 indispensible The Mediter 
ranean North may be left aside in view of 
its special ethnological and Iustoncal 
situation, let us then begin with the 
Sudan 
By thc Sudan in a general sense we 
mean all that distuct bordermg upon 
the south of the Sahara—that 1 to say, 
the diinict of transition which divides 
the descrt fiom tropical Central Africa 
ind foims a zone of mixed tions 
and civilisations Tt 1s 1mpossible to lay 
down any hard and fast boundary on the 
north of the Sudan for on that nde the 
fruitful soil becomes gradually poorer and 
poorer, until it fades away into steppes 
and deserts similarly upon the south 
there 8 no mitural ne of demarcation 
between the pute negro districts and the 
Suden districts under the influence of Islam 
The cntire zone of the Sudan isa umity, 
not so much hy reason of rts orographic al ot 
hy diogn yphical charactersstics_ as in viitue 
of its climats and thercfore of its ethno 
Jogual fratures As it 1s the meeting 
point of two chmates so it 15 also of the 


two peoples belonging to the 
Eeenis Uimates the light brown 
Sedan“ Hamite and the dath skinned 


negro The east 1s the most 
mountainous portion of Africa and 1s at the 
“une time rich in the possession of ¢ eat 
lakes A central Inghland with moun 
tanous frontiers and wide depressions in 
which the great lakes have been gathered 
may be distmgurshed from the lower 
steppes of the tablelands lying farther to 
the east, SomallandandG Farther 
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southward the mountams fringing the 
central plateau come down so near to the 
sea that room remains only for a stnp of 
coast lime more or less ‘narrow ike 
Somahland, the tableland of the intenor 
has, in general, but a scanty rainfall 
Where the surroundmg mountam ranges 
tower aloft, where 1solated volcanic peaks 
nse from the plateau, or where the steep 
sides of the depressions catch the cloud- 
laden breezes from the west, there rain 
falls more abundantly, and vegetation 
rows in tropical luxunance Hence it 15 
that about the deep mlet opposite Zanzibar, 
which 1s chiefly exposed to external 
mfluence, a fruitful mountanous country 
extends behind the coast , to this succeeds 
a dreary region of steppes, and finally 
about the great lakes the ramfall again 
becomes more frequent and regular, and 
agriculture 1s consequently more eatensive 
The mountains on the eastern frontier, 
among which should be considered the 
volcame peaks of Kenta and Kilima-Nyaro 
are higher and more important than those 
of the west, im truth the highland of 
Abyssima and its mighty elevations form 
merely the northern forerunners 
Desert, of this high range From this 
& Seaboard description of the Sudan it be- 
comes obvious that the Atlantic 
seaboard must not be included in that great 
zone of mised populations and Moham- 
medan politics which we comprehend 
under the name of the Sudan but that we 
have here a district of true negro popula 
tion, as 1s proved by anthropological 
evidence, and by the nature of its 
civilisation 
In the eatreme north of this district 
1 Senegambia, special circumstances have 
to be taken into account for Senegambia 
borders immedhately upon the desert and 
1s therefore to a certain extent subyect to 
those influences which produced the ethno 
conditions of the Sudan hence it 
remaims a doubtful point whether or not 
this country 1 better included in the 
Sudan Anothe: special characteristic of 
‘Senegambia 15 the fact that the two great 
avers. the Senegal and the Gambia, make 
communication possible far into the heart 
of the country, which consequently loses 
much of that exclusiveness which 1s 
characteristic of the larger portion of the 
Gumea coast 
The northern boundary of the district 
3s determined by the course of the St 
and the frontiers of the plateau of tl 
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West Sahara. The southern boundary 
cannot easily be defined. In Senegambia 
we have a fairly well-watered country, 
stretching unusually far northward to 
the very edge of the desert—a fact to be 
explamed by the exstence of the Futa- 
Jellon Mountam system, which collects 
the mossture of the breezes from the coast 
ani transmits it by numerous mvers, 
partly to the coast, and partly to the Niger 

The Ge ea between Senegal and 
Gambia by ongin to the sandy 
district on the southern border of the 
Sahara, but has been increased to an 
extensive plain by the alluvial deposits of 
the rivers Further south the mountains 
run closer down to the sea, and the plains 
on the coast, which become appreciably 
narrower towards the south of Sene- 
gambia, are further dimimshed in size 
about Sierra Leone The conformation 
of this plain 15, however, totally different 
from that of the more northerly plams with 
their boundary of monotonous sandhills, 
numerous rivers widen into broad estuaries 
swampy pemnsulas and islands are formed, 
and at low tide banks and strips of land 
Yeateres ar for a moment before 
of the they are agam covered by the 
‘West Const Teturning sea Here we have 

a district eminently fitted to 
shelter the wrecks of persecuted peopls, 
and here the imfluence of the Sudan 
definitely ceases. 

The Grain Coast 1s not so broken, 
though the plains are not wide, for the 
spurs of the highlands run close down to 
the sea That coast formation, however, 
soon begins, which 1s characteristic of 
Gumea as far as the Bight of Biafra, known 
as the Lagoon Coast Instead of the huge 
delta-shaped estuaries and the islands 
lying at thew extremities, we have a sandy 
and generally even strip of land stretchmg 
away, upon which the rollers of the 
Atlantic thunder, and which 1s broken 
only at rare intervals Only here and 
there, especially im a large part of the 
Gold Coast, does this kind ot coast for- 
mation disappear, and the hilly country 
come dawn to the sea 

At the Bight of Biafra the Lagoon Coast 
terminates, and in its stead begins the huge 
swampy delta, formed by countless nver 
mouths, winch the Niger has built up m 
the sea ; further onward the coast takes a 
southerly turn, and we have a distnct of 
broad estuaries, the land of the “Oil 
Rivers.” But just at the pomt where the 


coast line bends round, between the mouth 
of the Calabar and the estuary of the 
Kamerun rivers, rises a mighty mass of 
volcanic mountains, the Kamerun, of 
which Clarence Peak, m the opposite 
wland of Fernando Po, 18 a continua- 
tion. Farther mland mses the tableland 
of Central Atnea in terraces . at this point 
and faither southwarditcatches 


In the 
the warm west wind and occa- 
Rosie of sions the growth of the wildest 


primeval forest, forming a zone 
of almost impenetrable thickness , in the 
depths of this forest the remnints of the 
shy dwarf peoples have found a refuge 
Such 1 the formation of the coast line 
almost as far as the mouth of the Congo 

South of the Congo the vegetation of 
the coast becomes scantter, and almost 
disappears as we pass on to the steppes 
of South Africa The formation of the 
coast Ine, behind which the Inghlands 
Tse IM successive feriaces remams in 
aty main features the same as in Upper 
Guinea, except that the plains upon the 
coast in the distuict south of the Congo 
are considerably nariowe: than they 
generally are in the noth 

The coast of Lower Guinea 15 broken by 
the mouth of a mighty tver, the Congo, 
which 15 deep enough to admit ships of 
considerable draught But the passage 
3s soon barred by a series of rapids and 
cataracts For centuries the short navi- 
gable distance through the plains upon 
the coast was the only known part of this 
great river, until Stanley's cxpedition ime 
formed Emope of the enormous area 
covered by the Congo river system with 
its multitude of navigable tibutancs 

About the point where the castern source 
of the Congo, the Luapula fst cross the 
equetor the river rushes in a number of 
cataracts, the Stanky Falls, ovr onc of 
the tetraces of the highland of Central 
Ainca Now begins the central and navi- 
gable course of the Congo 1 make» a 

gigantic curve far to the north 
Fhe Reet of the equator, and then sweeps 
‘Africa southward again passing at 
length over the lowcr falls 

already mentioned before entering upon its 
short course to the sca The central divi- 
sion of ths broad stream, richly studded 
with islanss, traverses the immense forests. 
of Central Afmca which extended from 
about the point where the Ubanghi enters 
the almost to the western sources 
of the Nile This thickly wooded Congo 
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basm forms the real heart of Africa Here, 
until very recently, the true African tnbes 
remained wholly undisturbed by foreign 
influence , here the remarkable races of 
dwarfs have maimtained themselves m 


largest numbers Dur its course 
through this district the receives 
numerous tributaries, such as the Aruwim 


., and the Rubi on the right 
Mg f°” bank, and the Lomamt on the 
‘Tributaries left_The position, however, of 

the Congo relative to its mghty 
tnbutaries 13 peculiar, and forms a special 
feature of the whole district. These secon- 
dary nvers rnn almost parallel to the main 
stream, receive all the waters which flow 
down toward it, and then dehver them 
into the Congo itself Cases in post are 
the Ubangh: upon the north, and the Luapa 
and Lulongo on the south, and especially 
the Kassat, which, with its numerous 
tributaries, absorbs almost all the water 

south of the Congo valle 
The sources of the Kassai and of its 
southern trbutanes he beyond the forest 
region of Central Afmca at this pomt 
begins a savannah district interrupted 
here and there by forests, and finally pass- 
ing into the steppes of South Afnca Geo- 
graphically this most southerly portion of 
the Congo valley has certain affimties with 
the Sudan and from an ethnological point 
of view parts of it are not unlike the fron- 
tier zone of the Sahara Within the Congo 
valley there never was any approach to 
anything like a umform natrve state, 
whereas 1n this district important states 
existed till lately, such as the famous 
dom of Lunda and others to its east 

nd south 

The valley of the Zambesi, the river of 
the cast, 15 of primary importance as 
forming a transition district from the well- 
watered tropics to the deserts of South 
Airica, the peoples permanently settled 
about this nver have always been under 
the anfinenee of the shep! tribes of 
jouth Afnica As it descends 
Tmportaaee from the highlands of the west 
Zembei €04St into the lowlands of the 
interior and enters the depres- 
sion which divides the tablelands of East 
and South Africa, 1t forms numerous 
waterfalls and rapids mcluding the Vic- 
tora Falls, the biggest m Afnca It 15 
Important, too, as a_ bot hne— 
a protecting barrier, behind which peoples 
might find a domicile and a temporary 
refuge from the attacks of the warhke 
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shepherd tnbes of the South But 1t was 
not a barrier which rematned permanently 
ible 

in South Africa we have a new zone 
before us, again the scene of ethnological 
convulsion, which, hke the Sahara, exer- 
cises a powerful influence not only upon 
neighbouring districts, but also, mediately 
or immediately, upon the far interior of the 


country 
Those bold and simple features which 
characterise the configuration of Afnca 
generally are to be found in thes entirety 
m this southern portion South Africa is a 
tableland, the edges of which attain the 
height of mountaims, running in. some places. 
close down to the coast, and in others 
leaving room for plains upon the seaboard 
of varying breadt! On the eastern side 
these mountains are higher and of more 
Massive structure than those upon the 
west The consequence 1s that the east, 
which ts further benefited by the prevail- 
ing winds blowing from that quarter, 1s 
much better watered than the west, 
which, with the exception of the southem- 
most region, possesses only periodical 
rr streams The Orange River 
phates “a certainly runs out on the west 
Afri coast, but mses m the eastern 
mountains, as do all its tmbu- 
tanes The district with the smallest rain- 
fall which is therefore the driest and the 
most desolate, 1s the interior, the Kalahari 
desert 


The mode of life and the character of 
the mhabitants of South Afmca corre- 
spond the special peculiarities of each 

In the centre are the wand 
Bushmen , on the west, shepherd tnbes o’ 
comparatively scanty numbers, in the 
east, the numerous warlike Kaffirs, half 
cattle-breeders, half tillers of the soil, 
the most important native race of South 
Afmca Finally, the southern extremity 
was the home of a race which did not 
belong to the blach peoples, the Hotten- 
tots, who were driven forward by succes- 
sive waves of migration, and finally found 
a home in the remotest corner of the 
continent 

On the north-east, the mountains 
bounding the tableland retire far enough 
from the coast to leave room for a broad, 
low-lying plain, through which the 
Limpopo, the chief nver of South-east 
Afmica, runs down to the sea, as also does 
the Zambesi at 2 more northerly pout 
Here the nature of the country and of 
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its mbhabrtants more nearly resembles 
that of the tropical districts 

Thus within Africa thiee main zones 
may be distingushed—a mighty Tegion 
of steppes and desert upon the north, a 
smaller region of steppes m the south and 
lying between these two tropical Central 
Africa with its vast forests and mvery 
These three great zones correspond to the 
three main ethnological groups of Africa— 
the light races m the north, the yellow 
Hottentots and Bushmen in the south 
and in the heart of the continent the blach 
negro tvpe Each group has conformed to 
the special nature = 
of its environ- 
ment They have 
grown up influ- 
enced by the 
characteristics of 
ther habitat and 
when we have 
learned the special 
nature of their 
country some of 
the secrets of 
ther mysterious 

ins stand re- 

vealed before u» 

As void of vege- 
tation we may 
note the peaks of 
certain moun- 
tains, and im pai 
ticular the vast 
area of the North 
Afncan — desert 
We have aheady 
seen, however 
that the Sahara 
is not 50 black as 
it has been = 
painted Even m MAP 0! 












drop of moisture will produce one or 
other of the sturdy desert growths with 
which the much endunng camel may 
satisfy its hunger 

Vegetation 5 richer in the thirty 
valleys, and even becomes luxuriant 50 
soon aS a mountam thunderstorm has 
filled the watercourse with its rapid 
torrent Moreover, in the western 
of the Sahara, districts are to be found 
which for part of the year are covered 
with green veidure, and in the oases 
under the gioves of date-palms other 
more delicate nut-bearing plants flourish 








of Africa presents but jew obstacles to 
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the most hairen ‘The ies of Africa may be divided sto three 
districts the least percents, gone Og ens ep fpunmen inthe so 
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The savannah, with its thick grass and 
scattered trees, forms the commonest 
and most characteristic landscape of 
Afiica’ Tht feature of the country, 
together with the extensive high tabi- 
land. 1s so widespread that the intcnor 










the futon of peoples which has constantly 
taken place whereas the conformation 
of the coast Ime offers almost ins 
mountable obstacles to pent tration into 
the interior Hence we may trace om 
of the special characterstis of Afi 
hustory—constant movement in the 
“a sntanor of the 
country but littl 
interch ingeolin 
flucnce betweun 
the intetor and 
the coast 
The savannahy 
ae connected 
with thy trocloss 
steppes, and the 
steppes with 
the deat by 
almost ungat 
ceptible grada 
tons Agu 
the transition 
fiom thr savan 
nah to the for st 
aw by no means 
invatiably ab 
upt In the 
grass giown 
plains the groves 
become — thicker 
and thicker the 
lakes are sun 
rounded with the 
characteristic 
gallery woods ” 
Foetroties unl thus — the 
steppes gradu 
ally change into woodland and the 
primeval forest begins broken with opr 
Cleasings and grassy glades 
The huge prumcval forests arc the sceond 
great feature in the vegetation of Africa, 
which 15 of wmportance for the develop- 
ment of the population Ihe main portion 
of this forest growth fills the castern side 
of the Congo basin reaching almost to 
the westem sources of the Nile and, ina 
westerly direction, nearly to the mouth 
of the Ubangh and Lake Leopold , north- 
ward, the whole of the forest district 
does not extend far beyond the valley of 
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the Congo, southward st some- 
what beyond the valley of the Sankuru. 
Beyond these limits the savannah country 
begins, although there 1s no lack of close 
forest, especially an the Western Congo 
Valley A second forest district begins 
upon the Upper Nile, and continues up to 
the ethnographical boundary of this 
Temarkable district The 


The 
forests upon the edge of the 
Forest African tablelands may also be 


considered as a third group of 
aumeval forests which nse with the coast 
ime in terraces to the level of the intenor, 
the moisture giv e opportunity 
for the forests to take root in the dechvi- 
ties Thus m Guinea, especially in the 
Kamerun and Gahoon districts, a broad 
strip of forest divides the interior from 
the coast, a similar belt, though not of 
uniform depth throughout, 1s a feature 
upou the East African coast for a con- 
siderable distance Where these woods 
which border the tablelands have been 
strongly developed we may consider them 
as the most important of those obstacles 
which shut off the intenor of Africa from: 
external communication 

The pimmeval forest 1s imhospitable 
ahke to the European and to the true 
negro Only upon the border line between 
forcst and savannah, where the gloomy 
shadows of the woods are broken by broad 
gilades, can the negro make his plantations, 
fell the giant trees to clear fresh spaces, 
and penetrate this ummhabitable zone 
more deeply as the pioneer of agriculture 
There are, however, peoples who bel 
to these forests and keep body and sor 
together withm their depths , dwarf tribes, 
who wander through the forest lands of 
the Congo basm and of the mtenor of 
the Kamerun and Gaboon district 

Compared with the forest and savannah, 
those districts in Africa overgrown with 
scrub are of small importance, though m 
other countries especially m Australia, 


‘ they are an important featue 
Paid 1m the landscape, and may be 
Animals S€ri0us obstacle to communi- 


cation They are most exten- 
sive m Somaliland and m South Africa, 
amd may be considered as a special and 
by no means useful vaiety of the steppe 

When we turn from the general to the 
special influences exercised py the natural 
world upon man, we have, first of all, to 
consider the “ influences of opposition ””— 
that 1s to say, the dangers with which 
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the existence of harmful ammals and 
its threaten mankind In this respect 
Mature has dealt kindly with Africa, as 
with other countnes, the 
Teason may be found in the fact that the 
Afncan climate 1s for the most part dry 
At any rate, the number of victims to 
beasts of or to sake bite 15 far 
smallerin Africa thanin India Predatory 
animals naturally exist in largest number 
m those districts which are nchest im 
game, and therefore especially in the 
ns of East and South Africa, whereas 
fest Africa, which has but few wild 
anmmals, can sustain but few beasts of 
prey When the game upon the plains 
has been driven out or exterminated, and 
man appears with hus flochs and herds, 
then the war against predatory ammals 
1s naturally prosecuted with vigour, and 
man generally proves victorious m the 
struggle 
Of much greater importance 1s the 
influence exercised by poisonous insects 
and by those minute organisms to which 
the spread of epidemic diseases must be 
ascnbed Even in this respect Afmca 1s 
better off than some distnets 


Influence 
Epidemic Of Asia the breeding - place 
< of those devastating plagues 
which may desolate a whole 


contment, and, moreover, the popula- 
tion of Afmica 1s, upon the aver: far 
more tenacious of life than any other of 
theracesofmankind Contagrous diseases 
have found ther way to Africa from other 
continents, but they have proved far 
less destructive than in Polynesia or in 
South America 

By far the most important of the local 
diseases of Afmca 1s the swamp fever, 
or malaria, a defence against mvaders, 
mivisible, it 18 true, but more formidable 
than any other, for Europeans are especially 
lable to its attacks, and im most cases 
succumb soonei or later It will perhaps, 
ensure the blach races in the possession of 
the T part of tropical Afnca The 
Negro does not, indeed, enjoy complete 
ummunity Even Afmcans ‘who have 
passed from a healthy district into a 
malanal zone do not escape the attacks 
of this disease Thus we have a factor 
to be seckoned with in the internal 
hustory of Africa, by this influence 
mugration must often have been checked, 
and pursuit and extermmaton 
of a conquered people hindered In 
a country which provides support for 
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go many shepherd peoples as Afiica 
those enemies become highly mportant 
which strike at the very basis of man’s 
existence by umperillmg the safety of his 
flocks and herds The larger beasts of 
prey are often of relatively small import- 
auce compared to the destructive powers 
of smaller foes, Among these the tsetse 
fly 1s known to be one of the most fatal 
possessions of Afmca Putting all ev- 
aggeration aside it remains perfectly 
certam that this dimimutive winged 
orgamsm, whose bite 1s harmless to man 
but deadly to cattle and horses, makes 
eattle-bi sible im places, 
and thus restricts the wandermgs of the 
nomadic tribes The area of its distribu- 
tion begins nearly upon the northern 
frontier of the Tiansvaal, and continues 
towards German East Afmca The fact 
that the Transvaal boundary was pushed 
no further northwaid and that no Boer 
states were formed north of the Limpopo, 
15 due chiefly to the destructive agency 
of this msect, which killed horses and 
oxen upon every attempt at settlement, 
and thus checked all advances northward 


The tsetse fly 1s confined 
Berases merely to certain districts 
Teetes Fly 20d does not eatend its ravages 


beyond these , the contrary 1 
true of another destructive insect, the 
locust, and of a destructive epidemic 
dnvease, the pal est, probably not 
indigenous ohitical changes can gener- 
all be Tetraced to causes of this nature , 
tribes are weakened by the destruction of 
their sources of support, become incapable 
of resisting their enemies and are shattered 
and destroved, o1 forced to give up then 
land and so seeh new and less fertile 
districts 

At the outset of our enumeration of 
domestic animals we are confionted by 
the difficult question of ther ongin 
Some of them are very probably of African 
origin, mm particular the donkey, assum- 
ing the supposition to be correct that the 
wild ass of Eastern Africa 1s the ancestor 
of our patient beast of burden, which 
certainly seems to have been first domesti- 
cated in the Nile valley The Afncan 
elephant also appears to have been 
tamed 1n ancient times by the ans, 
as also was the dog The dog 1s found 
am every contment as the companion of 
man, so that only by careful examma- 
tion into the characteristics of the different 
breeds coud we gain information upon 
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their respective ongins = It 1s noteworthy 
that the dwarf tnbes in the piuneval 
forests of Africa heep a special bieed of 
hunting dogs: other races use the dog 
for tood. 


The other domestic animals have cei 
tainty been introduced from other con- 
timents—as, for instance, the camel, 

which seems to have been 
gntirely unknown in Afica 
fore the period of the great 
ofthe Camel migtatrons Lt Wostan Asia, 
about 2000 BC Thi 6 a iat of no 
small hustoncal importance it 3s the 
camel which now makes communi ation 
posible between the Sudan and the 
north coast of Aftica, consequently the 
want of this “ship of the desert’ in 
eather times must have hampered com 
munkation, and this helps us to ¢xplan 
the absence of relations at that penod 
between Mediterranean Noith Aftiea and 
the negro chstriaets 

The horse 1s of importance only in 
the north and m the Sudan cavalry 
the strongest atm of the service of ‘the 
Sudanese potentates, and brought destruc 
tion upon the heathen negro 1aces who wer 
exposed to its attach upon the open plans 
It first reached Northern Aftica with the 
invading Semitic tribes of the Hyhsos who. 
occupied Egypt about zooon« = In South 
Africa the introduction of the hom hy 
Ewopean agency has transformed certam 
Hottentot races into tubes of mobile 
ndeis, but im this case the tsctse fly 
has im places prevented the northward 
advance of the horse and his ownc1 

In West Attica sheep pasturing has 
spread among the natives ay far as the 
southernmost pomt, and also in the 
Sudan and the north-cast of the con- 
tinent,, the pig, originally brought to the 
west and south coasts by kuropcans, 1s 
now to be found far m the inten = Of 
much gicater importance than cither pg 
or sheep 15 the ox, which was also intio- 
duced, though it sccms to 


Gare ee4 have been domesticated within 
Bee of the Black Continent from a 


very early penod It 15 the 
chief means of subsistence to many great 
tribes, there are cven typical nomad 
peoples to be found m Afnca who devote 
the same tender care to their herds, and 
make their welfare the motive of their 
every thought and deed, as did the old 
Indian Aryans in the case ot therr “ sacred 
cows.” It 13 the ox that makes the steppes 
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habitable enough to be the cradle of those 
great tribes whose attacks upon the for- 
tunes of their agricultural neighbours form 
so large a part of Africanbistory With the 
exception of a few scattered districts else- 
where, the Congo basm—that 1s, the forest 
zone ot Central Afnca—1s the only district 
where the ox :» also entirely unknown 
Meats While we are considerng how 
Prohititea ‘2°, the possession of cattle 
ae Food 2d of poultry for food made 
existence possible we must 
not forget the fact that everywhete cus- 
toms universally recognised, or spectral 
prohibitions of ‘certain meats, precluded 
all possibility of using ceitain animals for 
food Thus the pig was excluded from 
Mohammedan districts, poultry, which 
are to be found almost everywhere im 
Africa, were mm many cases not eaten, 
and even the cggs were despised 
many nomadic tribes the ox was so highly 
reverenced that the owners contented 
themvelves with the milk of the cows 
Similar prejudices prevent the eatmg of 
thi. or that kind of game, and on a large 
portion of the East African coast fish 
are never touched 

Whatever the importance of huntmg 
and cattle-breeding among large portions 
of the population of Africa the existence of 
the negro 15 based upon the cultivation of 
certam plants useful to man, agucultmal 
operations being performed in the simplest 
fashion with the mattock or hoc 
African 15 most teachable in this respect 
he has adopted a large numbet of plants 
from other tropical countries, and has 
gradually imparted them to races dwelling 
further inland = Africa itself 1s not par- 
ticularly mich in such plant, The most 
important and probably the first to he 
cultivated, aie those hke Panscum dis- 
techum, Holcus sorghum, and Tleusie, 
from which the negro 1s able to brew 
intoxicating liquors Beside these, there 
as the ee ee which was introduced fiom 

metica, and the manioc root, 

bse from the same continent 
Plaats European grain corn, in its 
several vaueties, will grow in 
the tropics only upon the higher mountain 
distnets, which are in Africa no very 
promment feature, it 1s cultivated suc- 
cessfully, however, in the sub-tropical 
districts up to the tai mtenor of the 
Sudan Rice, on the other hand, a true 
tropic plant, 1s gathered on the east and 
west of the contment m the better- 
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watered valleys Earth-nuts and Spee 
kands of beans and peas are probably m- 
digenous The banana, which 1s a staple 
food in places, especrally in Eastern Ainca, 
becomes scarce elsewhere, and seems to 
be sporadically distnbuted The date 
palm, a native of Western Asia, 1s found 
only in the deserts of the North and their 
frontiers , the coco Im 1s confined to 
the coasts On the West Afncan coast, 
the trade in palin oil and the fruit of the 
oil palm 1s rapidly mcreasing, and 1s likely 
to become a permanent source of income, 
as it does not usually involve the destruc- 
tuon of its source on the ofher hand, the 
collecting of médiarubber in the woods 
upon the coast has lately received a con- 
siderable impetus, but 1s so unsyste- 
matically cared on that :t will probably 
decline It 1s only quite recently that 
plantations of any size have been made 
under Euro direction, a movemen* 
which may revive the trade to some 
extent 
In consequence of the gieat uniformity 
of the African content, the conditions 
essential to successful agriculture are rarely 
The N so different in neighbour- 
aie ing districts as to r any 
Celtivator obstacle to the spread of popu: 
lation Moreover, the number 
of plants for cultivation 1s laige, so that for 
every ynece of ground, even when offering 
only moderate possibihties, the Propet 
kad of plant or grain 15 easily procurable, 
and the negro generally speaking, 1s a 
cultivator by no means to be despised 
The desert peoples however, upon ther 
mvasion of the fruitful Sudanese dis- 
tncts had to give up their diet of dates , 
and this sudden change of habit produced 
's and mconvemences to them, 
which may be considered as tending 
in some slight degree to protect the m- 
habitants of the Sahaisr frontiers 
‘We have now to inquue what position 
2s occupied by the negro, the inhabitant of 
topical Africa in a general scheme of the 
human race as a whole Physically, he 
belongs to a separate and special type of 
humanity, whose charactenstics are 
famihar It 1s only in point of language 
that the race does not form a distinctive 
unity The theory that the negro 16 
of Melanesian origin may be dismissed 
Although we may readily admit the 
prol existence, m some remote age, 
of a connection by land between Africa 
and the negro districts m the East, the 
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neg aevegped mt tion. Sthet the 
negro developed in the tropical regions 
which are still his principal habitat. 


A shade of colour distinguishing the 
negro from other African races 15 the 
colour of the skin, often enables us to 
recognise the nuxture of a farr Hamitic 
element with mdigenous dark-skmned 
negro races, thougr 1m itself colour 1s 
not always satisfactory evidence . for 
even within the pure Afncan tribes 
greatly varying shades of colour are to be 
found, a result undoubtedly due to vary: 
ing conditions of chmate ‘‘ Among 
dark races .olour vanes with habitat and 
mode of life, and 


racial character- 
istics, as as seen 
am the case of 
commuxtures of 


races, 
amount of sub- 
sequent commx. { 
ture appears to | 
weaken the 
depth of colour- 
ing Atany rate, 
@ case in point Is 
to be found m 
the Arab-Nigritic 
bastards, almost 
the sole repre- 


sentatives kably 


of As ol 
Araby on theeast te the wont pera arg matre, Corn Toe, ‘the palms and rubber trees tion of 


coast and in the Tbe branpeiay 

Sudan. In darkness of complexion they are 
in no degree inferior to the purest negioes, 
while at the same time them sharp-cut pro- 
file betrays their Semitic origin. Still cross- 
breeding between negroes and Europeans 
appears to produce quite different results. 
Height and breadth are also important 
evidences of ongin. Thus the small stature 
of certain Central African races pants to 

the extstence of a strain of dwarf blood , 
the dwar peoples themselves must be 
sharply distinguished from the negroes 
tucly onvaetuat of thew difference in 
stature, Shghtness of build, on the other 
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end ts a distmguishing feature of the 
desert tribes, and 1s often continued long 
after emigration imto fertile dntrits. 
In South Afnca, among the Hottentots 
and Bushmen, this slender build 1 often 
combined with rugouity of skin, and also 
with excessive tatnesy m certam parts of 
the body—-steatopygy or obesity—a 
characteristic wluch js also found an ong 
the races on the Upper Nile and on the 
steppes of North-east Afrna 
The formation ot the head, which 3» 
highly characteristic in the case of the 
negrors, 18 imvantably an important 
feature, though too little attention hay 
been pad to it 
inthe past In 
J vestigators have 
gencially cons 
tented “ them- 
selves with 
skull = measute- 
meats, and 
though this wa 
valuable inquiry, 
yet it hay kd 
to no detunte 1¢~ 
sult ast affords 
info mation only 
upon one part 
of the ad, 
and that compar- 
atnvcly umimpot- 
tant As at ots 
by thar physiog- 
nomy that the 
mined At ib races 
can Ix most 
sharply and 
dcfimtaly distin: 
guished fiom the 
pute negracs, 50 


nich sn cultrratable plants nate of eatice ore only by cxamina- 


those 

to the south marks whirl the 
countenance displays will the mvcstigator 
be ae ag discern othcr fusions of 
races back to historic umes, 
Together neath the dark compl ion, 
the har ws another racial feature of the 
Afnean which often enables us to note a 
strain of negro blood m tribes which 
are generally consudered to txlong to 
other races On the other hand, if we find 
negroes with hair diverging from the 
woolly type, we may presume an earlier 
commuxture with som other nationality. 
Next to these physical characteristics 
comes language. Philology teaches us 
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one great fact—that the nigntic popula- 
tions are connected by the common 
tie of language All the races that hve 
south of a certain line—with the excep- 
tion of the utterly different Hottentots 
and Bushmen — speak the Bantu lan- 
guages, which are very closely related to 
one another, and are to be distinguished 


™ by spectal characteristics from 
T the other great famihes of 

al languages in the world = This 
Language a 


Ine begins on the Atlantic coast 
about the old northem boundary of the 
German Kamerun, then contmues in an 
easterly direction to the Victona Nyanza, 
leaving the states of Unyoro and Uganda 
on thesouth In East Africa itself the line 
has been much broken as the1esult of 1ecent 
migrations , however, Bantu peoples are 
found as far north as Tana 
From the special group of Bantu-speak- 
ing races we are obliged to exclude the 
negroes of the Sudan, and also those of the 
Guinea coast Though the languages of 
these negroes do not belong to any one 
family we must consider them as the 
second gieat division of the Afiican racey 
Tt 1s thus obvious that @ dismion upon 
purely philological principles would be 
erioneous sex! that, anthropologically, 
the pure negio of Guinea and of the Sudan 
1s inseparably connected with the Bantus 
If this fact 15 not strongly emphasised, the 
whole foundation of African pre-history 
will appear in a false ight None the less 
the distribution of the languages of Africa 
3s a mattet of high importance for the 
history of the continent For the extension 
of the Bantu languages 15 undoubtedly 
the result of a long penod of development 
and of important historical events 
Anyone who examines dispasvionately 
the present condition of such unci ihsed 
1aces as those for example of Austraha 
will recogni: that we have to admit the 
mullaphetty of primitive languages as the 
fist step in out investigation , 
herenan withm small and wolated races 
Antigelty there 15 a constant tendency 
toformsepaiate dialect. Hence 


we may assume that in Afiican antiquity 
a large number of different language. were 
in use The last stages of this state of 
affairs are now apparent in the distubution 
of the languages on the coast of Guinea 
L pon the great 


and im part of the Sudan 
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tableland to the south a change gradual: 
set mn, the s of which 1s 1m close pond 
nection with long wars, displacements, and 
fusions of the bitants of that district. 
In course of time, one people imposed its 
language upon ail the others, but who 
were that people, and how can we picture 
the whole process to ourselves > 

We are helped to the answer to the 
second of these questions by an important 
fact, which shows us that those forces 
which brought about the spread of the 
Bantu ages are at work elsewhere in, 
Afnca at the present day In the Western 
Sudan a distnct of untform language 
being formed, and we can follow the for- 
mation very closely Here it 1s the Hausa 
language which 1s gradually defeating and 
overpowering the other tongues, so that 
st 1s already predommant over a large part 
of the Western Sudan and 1s yet further 
extended as the language of commeice 

The people known as Hausa are 
a motley mixture sprung from different 
sources, and their language 1s the sole tie 
which makes them a umity and enables 
them to extend their influence In hhe 

manner we must conceive the 


bees - rocess of extending the Bantu 
L a though with one 


great difference mnecestutated 
by the lack of civilisation m Central 
and Southern Afmca, the Bantu dialects 
must have been spread mote by mubtai 
conquest than by peaceful trading Suc 
a proces must have mvolved great dis- 
turbances It ts not however, necessary 
to suppose that the orginal Bantu-speak- 
race ovetran, subdued, and colomsed 
the whole district The whole process 
may have been carried out very slowly, 
lasting through thousands of yeais, in 
Many cases peoples may have helped to 
spread the Bantu languages who hae them- 
selves 1eceived it from others, and in this 
way the tongues may have been ed 
from 1ace to race in the most varied way. 
Fiom this pont of view the hnguistic un- 
formity of Central Africa may be consi- 
dered as the result of opposition to those 
seething movements of the outer world 
which, for a very long period, form the 
tustory of Africa, and are a consequence of 
that lach of obstacles to communication 
within the interior which 1s characteristic 
of the content Herrice SCHURTZ 








AT THE DAWN 


OF HISTORY 


BY H. R. HALL, M.A. 


TH archaological excavations of the 
last ten years in Egypt have given 
us a totally new idea of the beginnings of 
Egyptian hustory. Ten years ago, the 
name of Sneferu, the last king of the 
third dynasty, stood alone, a solitary 
figure on the threshold of Egyptian 
hustory. The admirable history ot 
Hemrich Brugsch-Pasha, “Egypt undet 
the Pharaohs,” which was for all the 
text-book of the annals of Ancient Egypt, 
could tell us of no real historical fact, of 
no real histoncal personage, before 
Sneferu Carved on the rocks of Sinai, his 
spare stood, striking down the barbarian 
enti, a warrior-king of old, with the 
ible exceptions of Sargon and Naram- 
on in Babylonia, the oldest historical 
person known to us. Mena, the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy, there way 
indeed, but he was a purely } dary 
re. Tyeser Khet-neter and Send of 
the third dynasty were known to us, the 
one as the possible builder of the Step 
pyramid at Sakkara (vice Ata, of the 
first dynasty, whose claims 

eet were always most shadowy), the 
Yeare Ago Other from the Jater slab from 
the tomb of ns pnest Shen, 

which was brought to England by the 
Aleppo merchant Tradescant m the 
seventeenth century, and placed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, of which it still forms 
one of the oldest possessions. But of none 
of these three was anythmg beyond legend 
known: Snefera bus contemporaries, 
Nefermaat, Rahetep and Nefert, whose 


beautiful statues ate perhaps the most 
valuable possessions of the Cairo Muscum. 
and others, were the most ancient 
Egyptians whom we knew Yet a marc 
glance at the artistic works of Sniferu’s 
time sufficed to show that Egyptian art 
cid not begin with them 11 could not be 
supposed that Egyptian sculpture sprang, 
perfected, out of nothmg, like 
Lai alla, “‘all armed,” from the 
Not Kaow Drain of Zeus, there must have 
been a long Iustory of develop. 
ment before these fine works of th 
Pyramid builders came mto bemg And 
the Pyramids themselves, these monstrous 
stone barrows of perfect mathematical 
accuracy of form, could hardly he the 
conceptions of architects who hved a 
bare half century after Sncferu Yet of 
this earlier history of culture-development 
we knew nothing 
All this 1snowchanged ‘The excavator, 
tramed and made ready by a decade of 
work in other and les» important liclds, 
tured im the fullness of time to sites 
which, 1f hidden records remained, would, 
it was felt, reveal to us the most ancicut 
age of Egypt And the brains and moncy 
which enabled the work to be done were 
almost exclusively British and American. 
The French alone can share the credit of 
the achevement with us It was the 
work of the jo-American “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund,” directed by Petric, 
Mace and Maciver at Abydos and al- 
‘Amra, of the exclusively Bntish “ 
tian Research Account ” under Petrie and 
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Quibell at Koptos, Nagada Takh, and 
aerakonpohs, and of the Frenchmen 
De Morgan and Amélmeau at Abydos and 
ut many other ancient ni les of the 
earhest period throughout t, that 
ve us our new hnowledge Archaic 

tt And recently the Amencan ey- 

‘tion of the Umversity of California, 
directed by Dr Reisner, has 
added new facts to our know- 
ledge To summanse this new 
knowl as succinctly as 
possible will be the object of this section 
The best general summary of the results 
of the new excavations that has hitherto 
ay 1s that contamed in the first 
volume of Ti E A Wallis Budge’s 
“ Bistory of t,”’ published mm 1902 
Of course, ‘ much water has flowed under 
the bridges ” since 1902, but nevertheless, 
if we leave out the inevitable modifications 
that five years more work and considera- 
tron have rendered necessary, Dr Budge’s 
description still remams the handest that 
we possess of the archaic civilisation of 


a 
e fact that so a general de- 
scription of the new discoveries could be 
wnitten five ycars ago shows how swift 
these discoveries were made One fol- 
lowed immediately upon the other , each 
season’s work provided a mas. of new 
material In fact the years 1897-1902 
were epoch-mahing for Egypt ts. 
Perhaps the new discoveries may really be 
satd to have begun somewhat earher, with 
Professor Petnie’s work at Koptos in 1894 
Of the French mvestigators the work 
of M Amélineau at Abydos 1s different m 
kind fiom that of the others His was a 
private venture and trom circumstances 
over which we can well undetstand, he 
had little control, the scientific results 
from Abydos were of small value til 
Professor Petrie tooh over the site, and 
began his yearly publication under the 
auspices of the Egypt Exploiation Fund 
Oldest Of the seties of volumes which 
Kiags of §4¥¢ US our first connected idea of 
Egypt the earhest ptian dynasties 
Previously to Petne>» work at 
Abydos that of Mr Qutbell at Hierahon- 
pohs had given us our fist conception 
of the pecularities of archaic 
art, and our first names of the oldest 
of Upper Egypt At Abydos Professor 
Petne found many mo1e monuments of 
these and other new Amgs and foi the 
first time marshalied the facts m order 
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It must be understood that the newly 
discovered antiquities fall into two main 
classes those of the tive Neolithic 
Penod, and those of the Archaic Period, 
properly so called the age of the begin- 
mings of the Egyptian monarchy, ircm the 
first to the third dynasties inclusive 
A from these, we have also the newly 

tified recs of the Paleolithic Age an 
Egypt, centunes betore the Neolithic 
Age Its rehcs are the worn flint umple- 
ments which are found upon the surface 
of the desert plateaus on both side> of 
the Nile With the users of these Palzo- 
ithic umplements, the most ancient human. 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, our survey 


prmutive people were in point of 
culture contemporaneous with the Euro- 
pean man of the Quaternary Pernod , but 
whether they were not reelly later m 
point of daie 1s not yet settled The 
chmate of Egypt tn their time did not 
differ radically trom that now obtainmng 
im the Nile Valley The dryness of the 
atmosphere, due to the existence of the 
Ingh deserts on each side which 
The nowadays so charactenstic of 
Primitive E8ypt, and ensures an almost 
People perpetual summer in that 
favowed land cannot have been 
much less m Paleolithic days than it 
1s now We have to dismiss from our 
minds all ideas of a heavy rainfall, with 
watercourses descending to the Nie from 
forests crossing the mountains and desert, 
where now not a blade of vegetation 1s to 
be seen We can suppose only that the 
rainfall was 1ather heavier than it is now, 
so that the desert-torrents, which now 
once in two or three years after 1ain 
descend through the stony wadis to the 
cultivated land, were then far more tre- 
quent That these wadis were onginally 
carved out by the action of torrents 1s 
undouhted—they present all the charac- 
teristics of dry watercourses 
Then there was of coutse no cultiveted 
land The valley of the Nile was a marsh 
The mhabitants lived on the desert slopes 
and onthe plateaus On these are now 
found the relics of then presence in the 
shape ot their fit amplements, lymg just 
as they were left thousands of years ago by 
the Palzeohthi. fini-knappers who went up 
on to the desert to make their weapons out 
of the countless pebbles of fmt and chert 
which cover the surface of the ground. 
Regular factories of these fimts have 
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been found just as they were left, with 
spoilt fragments, broken as well as 
weapons, lying around The fints are of 
the well-known European types of St 
Acheul, Chelles, and Le Moustzer. Con- 
siderable attention has been devoted to 
these implements of recent years, and 
though their Paleolithic character was at 
first doubted, there 1» no doubt now that 
they are the Afncan fellows of the flint 
implements found in the gravel deposits 
of England, France and Belgiam [see 
pee 238] Other traces of Palzohthic 
in in Egypt there are none 
Ages passed away before the Prumitrve 
ptians gradually passed, luke the rest 
of the world, from the older to the newer 
age of stone When we reach the \co- 
lithic Period we see an enoimous advance 
im civilsation The flint weapons of the 
Neolithic Egyptians are probably the 
finest known None hitherto found in 
Europe or America can compare with 
them im accuracy and beauty of finish 
They mark the apogee of the art of flint 
kmapping. Naturally, they must be placed 
late in the Instory of the Stone Age in 
igypt For at the time they 
Beauty of were made the Egyptians werc 
already preparing to pass into 
Thats the age of metal, and im the 
succeeding ‘‘ Archaic" Period properly 
so called, we find them m the Chalco 
lithic” era of human progress when 
copper and stone are used indiffcrently 
and side by side Copper » already 
found sporadically in the later gravcs of 
the Neohthic people 
For it must be remembered that our 
knowledge of the Neolithic Egyptians 6 
derived almost exclusively from thar 
gtaves The last resting places of the 
Paleolithic people are naturally utterly 
unknown to us perhaps they atc ont 


another, but we know nothing of how 
they disposed of ther dead It 1s other 
wise with their Neohthic successors They 


were buried, usually in the cramped 
position characteristic of primitive nations, 
im shallow oval graves packed closely 
together, on the lowest desert slopes near 
the cultivated land Sometimes they 
were placed in pots, sometimes they were 
covered merely with a reed mat Ready 
to the hand of the dead man were his 
fut weapons and tools, his pottery to 
contam the funeral meats with which 
the love or fear of the hving had provided 
for his sustenance With the body were 


also buried articles of personal adorn- 
ment, such as combs, or slate palettes on 
which to grind face paint ‘mall dolls 
or hgures of men and women are also 
found 
From this sketch of the obyects found 
in these graves it will be seen that the 
Neohthic Egyptians hid progressed: far 
devond the civilisation ot 
Rudyard Kipings Ug" in 
which ther Palaolithe pre. 
decessors had lined They were 
no lo: naked savages hillng cach other 
and then fillow beasts the hons and 
jackals, with rudely-fashioned lumps of 
stom In tact, with thm 1] gyptian 
civilisation has begun We have spokco 
of the excellence of their flint weapons 
Dot Tess excellint was thar pottery 
Made without thy aid of the whecl wach 
was not yet invented it vt attumcd a 
perlection of form which mikes the fact 
that they were built up solcly by the hand 
of the potter almost mere dible 
he commonest type of thr pottery 5 
a red polished ware with blach top dur 
to its having buen baked mouth down 
wards ma fire the ashes of which deovt- 
dixd the hamatite burneling and so 
changed the red colour to blach Tater 
in date are red and black wares with rude 
geometrical incised designs, filled in with 
white [see page 235] Hater agam ts 
buff ware cath plain or decor ied with 
deep red wavy nes concentric cucles 
and claborate drawings of boats suling on 
the Nile, human beings ostriches and so 
forth With this ware the prchistorie 
pottery Teached its apogee, thence 
forward it degenerated thioughout the 
Archaic Period till, in the time of the 
fourth dynasty, fine whul made potty 
of a deep red colour came into ux 
So cnormous have ben the finds of pro 
historic pottery of late years thit these 
ancient crocks arc to be sum im marly 
everymuscum Phe dividing linc Ix tween 
where the Neolithic and — Archar 
Periods 1% not by any means 
a ¥ char Roughly we might placc 
it where history begins with the 
unification of the whok country under the 
earlnst kings of the first dynasty Yot 
this pomnt of division does not coincide with 
the real division between the two stages 
of culture Perhaps 1t makes rather the 
central pomt of the Archaic Period, 
when the growth of civilsation had 
progressed so far that a unified “ culture- 
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state” could be founded, rather than the 
diviston between the older and the more 
developed civilisation We can see that 
the older culture was very different in 
many ways from the later Archaic 
Feypt 36, i spite of its archaic character, 
the Pharaomc Egypt which we know, with 
king. nobles, and commoners, officials and 
vy attIStS, priests and scribes, just 
‘Archaic 2° WE have them in the days 
of Thothmes and Rameses 
Neolithic Egypt has none 

of these, its people were more lke 
North American Indians than anything 
else, they were simple hunters an 
pmmitne cultrvators, and much of the 
Temains of their culture would not neces- 
sarily be put down at first sight as Egyp- 
tian at all Yet in them we see the germs 
of the later Egyptian state | Wuiting was 
not known to them, yet individual signs 
which afterwards became Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs were we have one—the oldest 
Ineroglyph hnown—the symbol of the god 
Min upon a slate “ palette" from al-‘Amra 
The use of metal weapons was not 
known to them till near the approach 
of the Archaic Pernod But we cannot 
say whin they actually passed from 
the puie Neolithic to the Chalcohthic 
period of culture any more than when 
they fist began to wiute in the true 
sense of the word The whole elaborate 
structure of the later Egyptian rehgion 
was unknown to them, yet we can see 
that many of the gods of the later Egyp- 
tians had becn gods in Neohthic Egypt 
alo—above all, the animal objects of 
populat worship, the beasts and birds 
who were aftciwards identitied with higher 
deities or became then “ sacred ammals ” 
We can see that these wete the tokens of 
difterent Niloti tribes m Neolithic times, 
and they aic so repiesented on the early 
pottery Yet we cannot say when the 
Egyptian staterehgion as such, fist 
took the form and shape which we find it 
has assumed in the Archaic 


esis of Period, and which it ever 
Rares Rollsten: afterwaids preserved In 


fact we cannot draw any 
hatd and fast line of civasion between the 
two stages of culture As we examme 
inet Telics. we find the primtive culture 
leveloy and = mer ampetce| 
into the 4 Archate crv fisgnon ete the 
unification of the kingdoms. At al-‘Ama, 
™more paiticulatly, wecan trace this de- 
velopment best as regards burial customs, 
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from the simplest pot-bunal to small 
brick chambers, veya which eat the 
brick royal tombs of the first dynasty 
there 1s but a step. Dr Reisner’s dis- 
coveries at Nag ‘ed-Dér, opposite Girga, 
have notably supplemented Maciver’s 
fesults at al-“Amra 

We can, then. see that the stone-using 
Egyptans gradually mcreased in civilsa- 
tion until ther various tribes combined 
to form larger entities, which eventually 
coalesced into two chief states—Northern 
and Southern Egypt—which had capital 
towns, Bute im the north and Nekhen, the 
Hierakonpolis of the Greeks, sn the south. 
Of these two, the southern kingdom was 
the more purely Egyptian. As we shall 
see m the next chapter, the Delta was 
Plobably never so truly an, NOT 
it now, as the Sa‘d, or Upper Country. 
Meditetranean tribes akin probably to the 
Cretans hved on the shores of the Delta 
The Egvptians called them the “ Hau of 
the marshes,” the agns of which name, 
reading Hauhenu, were in later times 
misread as Ha-nebu. which could be 
translated re aetie ot the Neth ot iat 

the Northerners,” and early 
Lag Dette appears, using another word for 
“North,” as Meht-nebu This 
ess may be rather obscure 
to those who are not familar with the 
possibilties of an ideographic mode of 
witmg, but the meaning would be perfectly 
cleat at once to a Chinaman or Japanese 
Afterwards this name, Ha-nebu, pro- 
nounced something like “ Huemm ” in later 
Egyptian, became the regular late-Egyp- 
tian word for “ Greeks,” Queerenm The 
Hau of the marshes were abominated by 
the developed Egyptian religion, and none 
of the magical charms of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” by the help of which a man, 
when dead, could force his way past all 
the unknown dangers of the other world 
to the fields of the blessed, might be 
communicated by a pious Egyptian to one 
of the outcast Hau Yet ethnology and 
archzology both combine to tell us that 
the sea-people of the Egyptian coast, and 
even their congeners over the sea in Crete 
were in all probability not racially very 
different from the Egyptians. 

The many resemblances between the 
early Zgean civilisation and that of 
Egypt may prove ultsmately to be due 
far more to a common Afncan origin of 
the two cultures than to the mutual 
influence which was exercised in later 
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times by the one over the other. More 
than this we can hardly say at prevent. 
Other elements which must have modi- 
fied the Deltaic Egyptians from the earhest 
times are the Libyan on the west and the 
Semute on the east. No doubt the Lihyans 
were closely connected with the Nilotes, 
and so with the Mediterraneans, and m 
Palestine, where at that time the Semites 
had probably not yet settled, there no 
doubt existed a pnmitive population of 
Mediterranean ong In the eastern 
desert, however, m Sinai, and peta: 
also in the Wad: Tumilat. the land of 
Goshen, true Semites already hved 
Their culture, such as 1t was, was distinct 
from that of Nilote or Libyan. Behind 
them, in the tar Mesopotamian baun, 
lived the peculiar people of the Sumerians, 
un-Semitic m blood and speech, to whom 
the Semites owed all that they ever pos- 
sessed then of culture. It can hardly be 
doubted, as we shall see later, that this 
Sumerian culture exercised through the 
Semites considerable mfluence over that 
of the Northern Egyptian kingdom The 
ongimal knowl ‘of the cultivation of 
cereals may well have come to 
on eters Egypt from Mesopotamia, and 
M _ itis almost certam that bnck 
architecture was directly trans- 
mitted to the Egyptians from the Sumer- 
1ans Other points of resemblance between 
the Archatc Egyptian culture and the 
Sumenan may noted, such as the 
common use of the stone cylinder seal 
and the peculiarly shaped macchead And, 
finally, it 1s probable that the Egyptian 
script first developed out of a primitive 
icture-writing under the influence of the 
Sumerian ideographic system, which aftei- 
wards — e mat we know as “ cunetr- 
form” For the ian language, a5 we 
find it first develo under the fourth 
d ty, has in it a distinctly Semitic 
element, .And Jong before this, in all 
probabalty, Semites had adopted the 
in signs for their own use. That 
the Semites who introduced elements of 
their tongue into the Nile valley also 
brought with them perhaps some of the 
earliest combinations of the Sumenan 
picture-signs, 1s by no means improbable. 
Yet this Sumenan-Semutic culture-mnflu- 
ence must have been very ancient, for 
the Semitic element m Egyptian might 
perhaps be more fawly described as 
‘ proto-Semutic,” and the of 
the Libyans, the Berbers, and the fmosh- 


agh, or Tawarek, had and have just as 


much of th» " proto-Semitic ” element— 
to be distingushed from modern corrup- 
tions of Arabic—in them as had Egyp- 


than. Are we to assume a very carly wave 
of proto-Semitic conquest of the Delta, 
passing on to the Libyans beyond? The 
theory that Sermtes did come into Egy pt 

by the A Tanabe at a 

very eatly period has many 
bohoraes arguments inits favour , amony 

others, the existence at the 
Egyptian end of that valley of the sun- 
sanctuary of On, o1 Hehopols. Of sun- 
worship, which afterwards was so charat- 
teustic of the Egyptian religion, we have 
as yet found no trace among the Neolithi 
Egyptians, the Nilotes of “ Mediteria- 
nean” 1ace, whose stone weapons and 
Pottery we have descuted = Yet it was 
charactenstic of Sumenan-Semitoc religion 
And a this us we find no trace of the 
equally typical Egyptian veneration ol 
birds and beasts, which we have seen was 
certamly practased by the primitive Nil- 
otes ¢ beheve, then, that sun-worship 
was mtroduced mto Egypt and grafted 
on to the ancient ammal woship by 
these mvading proto-bemites. 

‘There was in Archaic Egypt, ay di. 
tinct from Neohthic Egypt. also another 
sun-god, of southern however, not of 
northern ongin He ws Horus of Edfu 
as distinct from Ra of On Afterwards 
the two were combined as Ra Harmachts 
Tt might be supposed that because thy, 
sun-god came fiom the south, thurcfor 
he ts an imdigenous Niloti deity This 
15, however, by no means the case Of him 
st was always told m legend that he was 
a congucror, and that In advanucd down 
the Nik valley to overthrow the ass 
headed god of the north, Set, whom Ik 
defeated in a grcat battle near Dcndera 
He was accompanied by followers called 
Mesmtu, or Smiths, who were armed with 
metal weapons This certainly looks as 
The 1f we had here a tradition of 

2) foreign ee of conquct ors, 
whose metal weapons gained 
‘Tragedy them the victory — the indi. 
genous people of the valley It 15 that 
old story in the dawn of the world’s 
history, the utter overthrow and subjec- 
tion of the stone-users. by the metal-users, 
the primeval tragedy of the supersession 
of fimt by copper and bronze. That these 
mvaders from the south were Semutic 
sun-worshippers 18 very probable. If 
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80, we may sce mn them a southern Semitic 
wave from Arana, which crossed into 
Afrmca by the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb, 
and reached the Nile valley ether by way 
of the Blue Nile or up the coast and thence 
westwards by the broad Wadi Hamamat 
It 18 curious that at Koptos almost 
opposite Dendera where the \ 

battle between the Mesmu and 


Deity of 
the aborigines tooh place, at 
Poo "* the Nile cod of the Wadi 


Hamamat, Professot Petre 
discovered some of the most ancient 
relics of Egyptian uvilisation Among 
them were statues of the god Min, on 
which are mased rude sculptures of 
animals and crioceras shells, which belong 
to the Red Sea It may be that these are 
iehics of the mvaders " But the god Min 
seems to belong to the prmmutive imhabi- 
tants rather than to them However 
this question say be solved, 1t may well 
be that by Horus and his Smiths we are 
to undeistand a sccond Semitic conquest, 
distinct fiom the noithern Semitic wave 
which entered by way of the Wadi 
Tumiat 
In the south, then we hase also Semitic 
influence though les» mathed than in the 
north It 1s possible that to this influence 
an the south and north 1s due the dev elop- 
ment which ended im the ris of the two 
kungdoms of Hiaakonpols and Ruto 
Of the pre-dynastic kings of the south 
and north we hnow nothing By chance 
we have as a monumint of the fifth 
dynasty the ‘ Stele of Palermo [see page 
249| a hist of some of the northern kings, 
whose names are simple and piumitive m 
form—Seha Des Tin Fesh Nihab. 
Uaty ant) Mehkha But we possess no con- 
temporary 1clics of them ot of any of the 
southein hings before the latter began the 
wats of conquest which ended in the sub- 
Jugation of the noith and the confiscation 
of the kingdom [hen at the begining 
of the fist dynasty, we first have contem- 
porary monuments The er- 
Feat cavattons at Hierakonpolis and 
ties Abydos have yielded to us the 
Deas monuments of the kings whose 
names appear in altered foums m the 
later hsts as the Pharaohs of the first two 
dynasties 
The information which before the 
new discoveries, we possessed with regard 
to the Egyptian kings who 
Sneferu was of a very jejune character. 
It was dened solely fiom the hsts of 
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thew predecessors which the kings of the 
mimeteenth dynasty set up at Abydos, 
supplemented by another hst of the same 
m a private tomb at Sakkara, side 
by side with the hsts handed down to us 
by the Ptolemaic annalist Manetho Now 
we have the actual contemporary monu- 
ments of many of these kings, and can 
see how far we have been Tignily guided 
by the later hst-makers 
The royal lists of Abydos were no doubt 
put up tl because it was known that 
the tombs of the earhest kings were there. 
We use the word “ tombs” here, but, as 
a matter of fact, it 1s more probable that 
these were not all the actual tombs of 
the kings of the first dynasty One, 
Aha, was, we know, really buried else- 
where, at Nagada But it was often the 
custom of Egyptian kings to have ceno- 
taphs put up im their memory at Abydos, 
where every pious Egyptian desired to 
be commemorated 
The names of the followmg primeval 
kings have been found at Hierakonpohs 
and Abydos Apart from words such as 
Ro, Sma, and Ka, which have been 
‘The supposed by Professor Petne 
Primeval (be those of kings who hved 
King, before the first dynasty, and are 
therefore assigned by lum to a 
“Dynasty O,” but are by no means 
certainly royal names at all, the lst 1s 
as follows The hawk o1 Horus name, 
borne on a banner called the srekh, o1 
cognisance comes first 
1 Horns 4ha (hing Men?) 
Horus Narmer or B tjumer 
Horus Tyer {afterwards muread Khent), 
Horus Tja hing Ati 
Horas Den (or Udimu *) King Semtr 
Ho us Atyab, King Merpeba 
Horus Somerkha King Nebht 
Horus Qa King Sea 
Horus Khasekhem or Khasekbemm 
(hung Besh ?) 
To Horus Hetepsekhemut 
11 Torus Raneb 
12 Horus Neneter (or Netrmu ?) 
13 Horns Sekhemab, Set Perabsen 


Ht will be noticed that the last kung 
has a Set name, appropriate to him as 
hing of Lower Esypt, as, well as the 
Horus name as king of Upper Egypt. 
‘When the king-name 1s not given, it 1s 
unknown queried names are all 
doubtful Netmmu and Udumu are given 
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merely becanse they are forms that have 
Leen proposed by German scholars. but 
they are not very convincmg. Besh, as 
the name of King Khasckhem, 1s usually 
cepted , but it 1s more probable that 
Professor Naville » disbelief in it 18 justi- 
fied, and that it refer. really to the land 
of Bi—that 1s, Lower Egypt The name 
of the king of Lower Egypt by “bite 
that of the king of Upper Egvpt was 
“suten,” which afterward. became the 
ordinary woid for hing a_curious sign 
of the position of Upper Egypt a t 
conqueror Mr F gee has lately 
shown that the name “ Men” which has 
been supposed to have been read 
on fablets of Aha, 1* more 
doubtful than ever and no 
defimte identification of Aha 
with the legendary Menes can 
be founded on it. 

It will be noticed that the 
above lst does not entirely 
agtee with those published by 
Professor Petrie. This 15 because 
it 1 not based upon Professor 
Petne’s own writings only, but 
also on those of the other 
Egyptologists who have dis- 
cussed these questions and have 
autiased bis conclusions. Fot 
instance, Professor Petue’s hing 
“ Mernext ” does not appear in 
it, because there 15 no postive 

‘oof that the name 1s that of a 

. Narmer, too, 15 assigned 
to the first dynasty, because, 
untess this 15 done, there are too 
many names for the first dynasty 
as it stands in the later lists, on 
the assumption accepted by 
Professor Petne, that Aha 1s 
Menes _ The certain identifica- twe 
tion of these contemporary >! * 
names with those ot kings for the 
nt two dynasties given in the hots aie 

ese 


$ Den Semis =Hiupt, Mantho's Ousa 
has 


6 Atjab Merpeba = Merbap, Vhetis 
7 Semerkha Nekht =Shemsu or Scmvem, 
‘Semempses 
8 Qa Sen =Qebh, Bienckhes 
9 Khasekhemui = Betyumer (?), Bo-thos 

12 Neneter = Bmeneter, Bmothris 
Of these names Professor Sethe was the 
first authority to poimt out the chief 
identifications, those of the names of Semti 
and Merpeba with Hesept: and Merbap. 
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A PRIMITIVE GOD 
Min was a god of 


‘eldest herogtyph 


He-pti. then, is the earliest historical 
kang in the Lists. Professor Petre, how- 
evei, taking Aha to be Mene-, goes on to 
identity Tja Ati wath Ateth, which may 
eventually prove to be correct, Merneit wit! 
Ata and Tyer with Teta The two last 
arc arbitrary identiteations, and we have 
not recognised Merneit ax a king at all. 

It 15 very probable that the names 
Teta, Ateth, and Ata, which are given in 
the nmeteenth dy nasty lists as those of the 
immediate successors of Mens are ieally 
all later mventions founded on Ati. the 
personal name of Tya. Tya thul bicome 
tniplicated im legend, while [yer and 
Narmer_ had disappeared from 
it for the authorities wed by 
the nmeteenth dynasty hst- 
makers must have been largely 
legendary Menes was to them 
much what King Aithu 1 to 
us Perhaps, however, Ietyumer 
Narmer, the powerful hing who 
has lett so many tds of his 
presence at Hierahonpoliy. had 
not dxappeaied from kgend 
altogether, but was in rt rather 
combined with his predecessors 
(?) Aha, “the fighter,” to form 
the heroic fgure of Mena, or 
Manes, the traditional founds 
of the monarchy = while in the 
lists his name has got out of 

lace, having been set in the 
Jorm Betyumer—wiuch 1s quite 
possibly more coriect than Nai~ 
mer—at the Ixginning of the 
second dynasty, and iid by 
Manctho as Porthos — Professor 
Naville holds the vicw that this 
35 his proper place, and that with 
rity Khasekhemus, whose monuments 
‘nad busy were found with his at Hiera- 
Konpolts, he should be put at the 
head of the second dynasty—1f, indeed, 
Khavsekhemui, the conqueror of the North, 
does not rathe: belong to the first 

But there 1 no doubt that Narmer’s 
monuments {see 247-248}are among 
the most archaic of those of the earliest 
kangs. Judged by the criterion of style, they 
are certainly almost contemporary wit 
those of Aha, and antedate those of Tja 
and Tyer. And Khasekhemut’s, yudged by 
the same criterion, are certainly later than 
those of al] the kings of the first dynasty. 
Therefore we may retain Khasel ui 
at the head of the second dynasty, and 
suppose that because Narmer was also a 
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of the North, his name was mis- 

placed m the royal hsts, as we have shown 
it in our hist above. His contemporaneity 
with Aha, and the position of both before 
Tya and Tyer being practically certam, we 
hold that Professor Petrie 1s justified m 
putting him, with Aha, at the beginning of 
the whole hst. But, not recognising Aha as 
Who W. the sole original of Menes, and 
fe Seeing no reason why we should 
Fiest King: potrive, with Professor Petne, 
*"to place the kings of the first 

dynasty upon a Procrustes bed, and lop 
farmer off, because, if Aha 1s above Menes, 
he does not fit in with the hsts of the nme- 
teenth dynasty and of Manetho (in which 
we believe the names of the first four kings 
before Hesept:-Ousaphars were purely tra- 
ditional), we can well conclude that Aha, 
the gieat king, who was buried at Nagada, 
and Narmet . who reigned at Hierakonpohs 
and conquered the North, were the it 
onginals of Mena or Menes_ The “ a 
pion” king, also found at Hierakonpolis, 
1, on account of the absolute identity of 
his monuments in style with those of 
Normer. to be regarded as identical with 


im 
Archeology has, theiefore, discovered 
the real kings of the beginning of the first 
dynasty, who were known to the later 
gyptians only in legend. It 15 as if we 
were to discover the real onginals of 
Agamemnon or Then va indeed, 
we may do yet—im Greece on Mycenwan 
monuments. The earhest of whom 
the late: Egyptians had hustorical 
knowledge would seem to have been 
Semti, wl name was misread by them 
as Hesepti, which form was copied by 
Manetho as Ousaphais. It 15 at least 
significant m this regard that the private 
list at Sakkara places not the legendary 
Menes but the successor of Semti (Mer- 
peba), as the first king of Egypt We may 
then 1egard Semti and Merpeba ay the 
first kings ho were teally sown to the 
later plans. ir suc 
Earle erkha, 1s the first of 
Kings 


whom a contemporary monu- 

ment has been discovered apart 
from the actual royal “graves” at Abydos . 
this 1 his stele, or tablet, in the Wadr 
Maghara, mn the Sinaitic peninsula. With 
these three monarchs, therefore, Egyptian 
“‘Instory.” as apart from either legend or 
archzological probabihty, may be said to 
begin. at history there 35 to be told 
of this early tume may be seen from the 
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succeeding chapters, in which the traditions 
of the later ans are combined with 
what we know from the contemporary 
monuments. Here it may be said that tt 


1s firstly a record of the conquest of the 
North by the kings of the South, which 
was not ly consummated till the reign 


of Khasekhem, hterally, ““ Power appears,” 
who, however, after the final conquest 
parently, changed his name to Khase- 
ut, “Two Powers appear,” the 

of North and South, not of the 

th alone. On the commemorative 
maceheads and state shields (so-called 
‘‘palette,”") of this time, which were 
dedicated m the temples, we have 
records of these conquests On smail 
tablets deposited in the royal cenotaphs 
at Abydos we have records of the founda- 
tion of temples and other buildings, 
notably one found by Petne at Abydos, 
and now in the Bntish Museum, which 
commemorates the establishment by Den 
of a temple of lumself at Osis, on the 
occasion of his Sed festival—the festival 
“of the end,” at which he, hke many 


other Egyptran kings, was deified before 
Eeyet's 


steady. mentioacd, we tnd 
ly mentioned, we 
prarnavived records of the years of several 

of the kings of the second 
dynasty, in which little but the building 
of palaces or the celebration of festivals 
15 chronicled 

The story, so far as it 15 known to us 
of the expansion of pt at this time, 
of the occupation of Sinai, and of warm 
with the Libyans, of the greatness of 
kings like’ Tjeser of the third dynasty, 
the first pyramid-bwider, and so forth, 
will be found m the next chapter. 

Here we ate concerned chiefly with the 
general aspect of the oldest civilisation of 
Eayet, which, though the same as that 
hr to known to us, is yet different, 
snasmuch as it 1s that civilisation in its 
mfancy, m the making, swiftly developing, 
till m the times of the fifth dynasty it was 
stereotyped so that there 1s less difference 
between the Esyptian rehgion and royalty 
of the days of Nectanebus (350 Bc } and 
Ne-ueser-Ra (3000 B.c.) than between those 
of Ne-ueser-Ra’s day and of Narmer’s 
( Or 3500 B.c.). Minor art might 
change: fasmons of dress alter, language 
decay and be re-cast, but rehgion and 

ty, and the common people, the 
, Tema:ned the same, hke the un- 
changing Nile valley itself. 
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‘It was in the space of but a few centunes 
that ian civilaton swiftly de- 
veloped til it came to a stop. With art 
and handicraft developed political and 
religious ideas and when a stable state 
had been firmly erected, and the goal of 
progress seemed reached, political and 
religious cohesion imposed stabihty, and 
therewith fossilisation on art, and, to some 
extent, on thought also The mache 
ceased to move of itself and the only 
motive power which afterwards ever sent 
it further along was apphed from without 
by Hyksos or Assynan or Greek or Arab 
conquest, or, in modern day, Butish 
conquest too It may, indeed, be argued 
with some probability that even the 
imtial impulse to the ongimal devclop- 
ment of ancient Egyptian civilisation was 
given, also from without, by the invasions 
of Semites, which as we have seen, 
ably took place before the mse of the 
langdoms of Buto and Hierakonpolis, and 
transformed the Neolithic people of the 
Negada graves mto the archan Egyp 
trans 

Howeve: this may be, the archaic 
culture certainly seems to owe somethi 

., to the Samenan civihsation of 
ver belle Babyloma The use of the 
Babylon cylindet-seal, the shape of the 

maceheads the mvention of 
bnck—the original Egyphan building ma- 
ternal being wattle and daub—the peculiat 
crenellated brick architecture which at 
Abydos and at Nagada, in early tomby ay 
im fortresses, 15 exactly the same as that of 
the walls of Gudea's palace at Tello in 
Babylonia, the introduction of burial at 
ful Jength even, mn place of the older 
crouched position—all these point to early 
Babylonian influence How far the Sumer- 
jan script mfluenced the development of 
Han writing we do not know , httle 

teal connection between the two sets of 
picture-signs can be traced even m their 
Peginnt Their later development was 
uite o' an the two states This was 
lue to the use of clay tablets in Babylonia 
on which the signs were impressed with a 
stilus, while the Egyptians preferred to 
write with mk on papyrus, pottery, or 
wood. We find mk used to write even 
on stone under the first dynasty, so it was 
invented then, The Babylonians never 
used it, though the Egyptians sometimes 
used the stilus on soft bncks. The Cretans 
wrote both with mk mm tian fashion 
on pottery, and. more usually, with the 


stilus onclay in Babylonian fashion Thus, 
though it 3s said that the oldest Sumenan 
name for the god Marduk was Asari, and 
was written by means ot a for af two 
ideographs which are very lithe the Itgyp. 
tian ideogiaphs of the name of the god 
Asan o1 Oxins (between whom and Marduk 
Sherer ithe m comune hy the way OSs 
would seem to be a pumitive 
ieregtres Nilotic rather than an imported 
Sumenan-Senitic deity and 
the sun-gods and the goddesses 
Hathor, Sekhmet, and Bast seem to be the 
most Semitic of the onginal } eyptian 
deities) we cannot sav that the connection 
between the kgyptian and Babylonian 
picture-writings is yet proved = Lhe ons 
gmal Egyptian pictures were as we have 
seen, probably of indigenous Nalote ongin 
It ts am the development af the writing 
during the Aichar. Period that the great 
advance of Egyptian civilisation at this 
penod can be recogned even moie clearly 
than in the development of art In both 
cases the swiftest development took place 
at the beginning, undet the fist dynasty 
If the century and a half or, at most, twa 
centunes of this period saw the advance of 
ait from the crude and clumsy style of 
Narmer and Aha to the develoyxd, though 
Still archaic style of Khasekhemun, betwien 
whose and Nc-ueser-Ra’s art in the fifth 
dynasty there i les difference than 
between Khasehhemur’s and Naumir's, 
they also saw a fai gicate: advance, the 
development of the Fgyptian scnpt from 
a mere painful stringing together of rude 
pictures, analogous to those of the Bush- 
men or Red Indians, to a wuting which 
could express thought with more or less 
clearness 
When we reach Snefern’s time we find 
the complicated hieroglyphic system, with 
its array of alphabeto-syllabic and syllabic 
signs—designed to express sound though 
not necessarily meaning also—as wll as 
of Seteminaaye pote ractically de- 
velo] to the ful he scribes, 
Some of the Ramesudes could ea' tly 
Developed have read Sneferu's or Tyeser’s 
msenptions, — Khasekhemui’s 
even, without extraordinary difficulty, 
but those of Den, still more those of 
Narmer, would have given them almost 
as much trouble to decipher as they do us. 
As the development progresed, wun- 
suitable signs were dropped, so that in 
these archaic inscriptions We often meet 
with hieroglyphs, the meamng of which 
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13 unknown to us The Egyptian scribe 
was inventing his scnpt, and he often 
abandoned his inventions if they were 
found to be unserviceable, and imvented 
others in their place 

So did the artist and architect Breck 
was introduced, but 1t was not long before 
stone, which lay to hand so near in the 
mountams on either side of the 


The 
" valley, was ito service 
wee also” We find it first used m 


the middle of the first dynasty 
Buildings increased in size, the royal 
tomb» became labyrinths of chambers very 
different from the oval graves of the 
Neolithic pcople, and under the third 
dynasty a great stone pyramid, the first 
of its kind, was erected over a hing’s 
tomb instead of a bck mound Soon 
followed the wonders of the world, the 
pyramids of Gizeh, those mightiest monu- 
ments ever erected by the pride and power 
of man The mathematical accuracy with 
which the architects and engineers of 
Sneferu, Khufu, and Khafra did ther 
work 15 the best testimony to the mental 
advance which five centuries had seen 
A Bushman or a Red Indian had dev 
into a designer of Forth Bridges and Eitfe) 
Towers 

It was an age of swift change and thust 
upward and forward, an age, too, of 
cheerful savage energy, hke most times 
when kingdoms and peoples ae in the 
making — When Khasekhemut 
conquered the North, he slew 47 209 
“northern enemies” The attitudes of 
the slain no:theinet. were so greatly 
admired and sketched by the artists 
of the tme that some of the most pic- 
tuiesque were reproduced on the pedestal 
of the king’s statue found at Hierakon- 
Polts by M Quibell, which 1s now at 

xford Andon the earlier reefs of Narmer 
we see the hing, accompanied 
bearing Ins sandals and a vase hike a tea- 
pot, contammg his favounte dimk {see 
page 248], gomg out in comfort 


An Age to mspect the bodies of his 
pfs enemies, which weie tastefully 


laid out in row, with then 
heads severed and then toes artistically 
turned in, whethe: to make them looh 
nidiculous o1 not we cannot tell 

From monuments such as these we learn 
a deal of the position of the king 
and of the general state of the Egyptian 

olity at the beginning of hist We 

we satd that at the time of the fifth 
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dynasty the pian monarchy and 
ney and altered i httle 
thereafter’ This statement 1s, of course, 
to be taken in a sense, especially 
as Tt the monarrhy The polity of 
the fifth dynasty was an absolute mon- 
archy, or, rather, theocracy, m which a 
god ruled over his court nobles and his 
slaves, the common people Under the 
twelfth dynasty we see a king, always by 
¢ uwtesy called a , contre from 
his palace a number of feudal nobles to 
whom the people actually owed allegiance , 
under the eighteenth dynasty a king, 
one among other kings, of Babyloma or 
elsewhere, at the head of a bureaucratic 
state of very modern type Yet the general 
poten 15 true 3 the eyes of priest 
and people the king was always what 
he had been hus titles never vaned from 
age to age, all ceremomes connected with 
him, religions or civil, were conducted 
Just as they had becn conducted in the 
time of the pyramid builders, and, as far 
as artistic representations are concerned 
there 1s little or no difference between 
Nectanebus and Ke-uese: Ra And, as 15 
natural, theie 15 also not much 
of the difference between Ne-ueser-Ra 
Kage and Narmer = The princes of 
as Hier onpon the sutens of 
ipper Egypt, were living sun-gods 
Hotuses, * with ther subordinate chefs 
aiound them , they wo1e high straw hats 
covered with white cloth and trailed cow's 
tails behind them to distinguish them fiom 
the vulgar, and were naively represented 
an att as bemg twice as large as ordinary 
mottals Ths was quite naturel in the 
primitive period, and since tl wer 
of the king was already absolutel Prato. 
ciatic, as he was the lord of all who were 
his slaves and worshipped him as a god 
at the beginning of the first dynasty, there 
was no 1oom for further development 
of hr powe1, and but for the invention of 
new titles, such as Son of the Sun,” 
there 1s no alteration in the position o1 
desenption of the king during the Archaic 
Perse And when lus position really 
altered, after the nobles had learnt that 
successtul rebellion was possible, and they 
mught themselves wy that means come to 
sit on Pharaoh's tl e, the description 
had long before been fixed and remained 
so for ever, so that the Roman emperor 
Decius stilt wears Narmer's high cap and 
cow's tail on the walls of the temple of 
Esne. HR Har 
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BY CARL NIEBUHR AND H. R. HALL, M.A. 
TO THE TIME OF THE PYRAMID-BUILDERS 


Ix “ geologic” times the habitable Egypt 

of to-day formed a long, narrow gulf 
extending irom the Mediterranean to 
the first cataract. In the course of ages 
the gulf was filled up by the heavy deposits 
of silt which the Nile still contin to 
bring down, every year increasing its delta. 
The rainfall is of small amount, and but 
for the regular flooding of the Nile valley 
e year a country now arable would be 
at the ‘most a region of arid steppes. 

At Asyouan—the Suenu of ancient 
Egypt and the Greek Syene—the Nile 
leaves Nubia and begins its lower course, 
first breaking through a granite barrier 
which has thrust itself between the ridges 
of red sandstone that extend along the 
sides of the valley to this point. The 
fragments of rock in the river bed, large 
enor at this point to form 
. lands, tender the navigation of 
Nile's this first cataract extremely 
Catsracts Giffcult, At a distance of 38 
miles below Assouan, at Gebel Silsila, the 
sandstone formation draws neater to the 
course of the Nile, narrowing the river bed 
to the breadth of 300 yards. When this 


gorge has been passed, the fall of the river 
is very gradual, from Assouan to Cairo 
barely 300 feet, and thence to the coast 


32 feet, so that the river is free to extend 
as it will. The mountain chains to the 
fight and left retreat further and further 


from the stream, and at Esne change to a 
Tertiary limestone formation. At Luxor, 
the site of ancient Thebes, the arable land 
of the valley w over five mies in breadth, 
A short distance further on begins the 
system of irrigation canals. Here, in ! 

istrict of Abydos, the arable land iy eleven 
mules in breadth, nine on the west bank, 
and two on the eastern. This geneial 
breadth of the cultivated land 1 preserved 
til Cairo is reached, broader 
now on one bank, new on the 
other, as the cliff-border of the 
desert_ now approaches, now 
recedes from the river, on ane side or the 
other. The eastern mountain chain pre- 
sctvesits precipitous character until it joins 
near Cairo the Mokattamrange, which there 
takes a turn to the west. The rolling hills 
on the western side permit the passage of 
the so-called Joseph’s Canal, or Bahr Yusuf, 
the most ancient of all the irrigation 
streams of any size, which branches off 
from the river in lat. 2% 5’ N., and after 
flowing parallel to the Nile for a distance 
of over 450 miles, passes the line of hills 
aud creates the habitable district of 
Fayyum. In early times this western 
dependency of Egypt was watered by a 
great st: t lake, the “ lake Moeris ” of 
the Greeks; in modern times the canal 
now flows further to the west, into 
the brackish “lake of horns ”—Birket 
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el-Kerun, 130 feet below the sea-level— 
although its water still contmues to fertihse 
& considerable portion of the Fa: 

Some twelve miles below the 
Nile, which there attams a breadth of 
over 300 feet, divides into the two 
branches by which it now reaches the 
sea—the Rosetta Nile and the Dametta 

Nile Here the Delta begms In 
remote antiquity this — district 

consisted almost entirely of marsh 

land, but very early in Egyptian 
Instory the work of reclaiming the 
marshes was begun, atid by the four- 
teenth century Bc the cultivated land 
of the Delta was probably as great m 
extent as tis now At the present day 
at has an area of 13,500 square mules, and 
a coast line of 180 miles in length, and 15 
aitersected by a network of streams with 
a total length of 8,400 miles _ The regula- 
tion of the Nile floods, a difficult task in 
this low lying regron, was m modern times 
first attempted in the nmeteenth century 
by the construction of the barrage, a 
feat dam at the southern extremity of 
Delta Of the seven chief mouths as 
known to classical antiquity by which the 
Nile fiows mto the Mediterranean, the 
Bolbitme corresponds with the Rosetta 
Nile, the western arm, the Canopic, was 
replaced in 1820 by the Mahmudiyah 
Canal, which flows into the lagoon near 
Alexandria To the east of the Bolbitine 
Nile followed in order the Sebennytic, the 
Phatnitic, or Darmetta, the Mendesan, 
the Tanittc, and the Pelusan The 
Mendesian and Tamitic branches are now 
Tepresented by canals which enter Lake 
Manzaleh from the south The Pelusian 
branch, which originally reached the sea 
considerably to the eastward of the modern. 
Port Said and the Suez Canal, has entirely 


disappeared 

Jand which 1s fertilised by all these 
channels from Assouan to the of 
the Delta has an area in round numbers 
of 18,500 square miles—that ts, 
me a httle lay than Belgum 
Covatry The population, however, is at 
least a third more numerous 
The total area of the country, a large 
portion of which consists of the barren 
stricts of the Arabian desert, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and the Libyan 
desert, which loses stself m the Sahara on 

the west, is about 640,000 tules 
The names under which has been 
known to neighbouring peo; m the 
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course of hist: 
satisfactorily exp! 


have never yet beet 
The native name 


for the country was “ Kemet,” in later 
forms, “Kemi” and “ Khem,” signi- 
mfying “the Black Land,” the tand of 
dark soil, the ancient Egyptians called 
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themselyes simply Romtu, “‘ the i 
When the priest of Sais told fens 
that of the 360 priests who had 
succeeded each other at Says from time 


immemorial each one was a “ psvomss, 
and the son of a ptromss,” he meant that 
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each one had been “a SPIGR 
man and the son of a 
man,” in ian pi-romi, 
with the ite article pi. 
Modern investigations have 
made it probable that the 
name Egypt may have been 
derived from the native 
pene of the Sowa or the 
temple precinct Mem- 
phis, Ha-ka-ptah. As early 
a$ 1400 B.C. Memphis was 
known to foreigners under 
the form of ‘ Hikuptah.” 
The Semitic peoples called § 
the count Misr, or in § 
Hebrew, israim. The 
kings of Egypt at any rate 
those of the cighteenth 
dynasty, in their letters to 
foreign ywers generally 
styled themselves _ rulers 
of “Mi The Persians turned this 
name into “ Mudraya.” But the origin 
and the meaning of the word are unknown. 

The same uncertainty prevails with 
regard to the name Neilos, by which the 





Greeks called the river. The 
maid aie. ancient tians called the 
Names Nile Hapi t this, in popular 

I , Was replace by 


tur, river, of which the Coptic, the last 
surviving dialect of ancient t, has 
Preserved the derivative form Jaro or 
Etoor. - The Israelites called the Nile by 
the same name, Yeor, the Assyrians, Yaru: 
and in Syria the Delta region was known 
about 1380 Bc. as the ... 
country of ‘‘ Yarimuta,” of * 
which word the second part 
eee explanaticn. 
yptologists are by no 
means altogether agreed 
that ancient Egyptian 
civilisation originated 
wholly in the East, and 
opinions are still divided FX 
as to the in of the 
earliest inhabitants of the 
land. Both the negroes 
and the western neighbours 
of the Delta, the Libyan 
nations, pave ven con- 
sidered possible progeni- 
tors. The first may be 
ruled out at once; there 
was negro blood in Egypt 
in ancient times, as 
there is now, but the 
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Egyptians were not, and are not, a 
negroid race. But that they were closely 
akin to the Libyans, now represented by 
the Berbers. Kabyles, and Tuareg of 
Northern Africa, is very possible; the Egyp- 
tian language, though it contained many 
“proto-Semitic” forms, was not more 
Semitic in general character than are 
Berber dialects, which are distantly related 
to the Semitic tongues. But that in ver 

early times a distinctly Semitic immi- 
gration took place from Arabia, bringing 
with it elements of Mesopotamian culture, 
seems highly probable. With the ex- 
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only points at which the invasion of Egypt 
by a horde or army of any size is at all 
possible are the former isthmus of Suez, 
the Libyan border of the Delta on the 
opposite side, and finally the pass of 
Assouan in the south. In gntiquity the 


Nile valley was absolutely against 
the advance of | armies, from Cairo 
upward, on both sit Oases, it is true, 


are not entirely wanting, but their situa- 
tion is not such as to have permitted a 
direct attack upon the pass to the valley 
between Assouan and the Fayyum. 

In the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans the eastern desert was mhabited 

a nomadic race, known to the 

tians who wrote in Greek ay Trogodytes 
not Troglodytes, which would mean cave 
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dwellers. It was only in the region 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, where 
were secure from any persistent 
pursuit or expulsion, that the remnants 
of these most ancient inhabitants of the 
Nile valley were able to maintain their 
primitive existence. Artemidorus, about 
270 B.C., thus describes the habits of this 
ople : “ The Tropodytes jead a nomadic 
fife; their several tribes are ruled by 
chiefs of unlimited power. Women and 
children are held in common; only the 
families of chiefs are excepted. Whoever 
defiles the wife of a chieftain must pay 
a fine of one sheep. The women take 
great care in blackening their eyebrows— 
fae shows that they were not negroes]. 
is are worn round the neck as a charm 
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witchcraft. Battles occur for 
ion of the pasture lands ; the 
t is begun with fists, continued 
with stones, and should a wound be in- 
a with fears rape. srzowe ad 
ives are bre it into Hi pon 
the women mh sieren, them and 
reconcile t! their a e 
Tee Most Their food consists of flesh and 
Pees bones, which are mingled to- 
gether and crushed, wrapped 
im skins and then roasted and prepared 
in various ways by the cooks, whom they 
call unclean. us they devour not 
only the flesh. but also the skin and bones ; 
they also partake of blood mingled with 
milk. The drink of the great majority 
is an infusion of buckthorn; the chiefs, 
however, drink a kind 
“¥ of mead, tor which 
purpose honey is 
pressed from a certain 
The: 
f invariably go naked, 
hung about with a 
skin and carrying a 
club. They are not only 
“| mutilated, but some of 
them are also circum- 


cised, like the Fey: 
trans. Some of t 
Frogodytes bury the:r 
|, fastening the legs 
of the corpse to the 
neck with withes of 
buckthorn ; they then 
joyfully and with 
Jaughter pile stones 
upon the corpse until 
it is hidden from 
view. he il they set 
up a goat’s horn upon tl ile and go 
their way.” Similar modes of burial to 
those here described are to be found far 
and wide in Central and Southern Africa 
at the present day. The goat’s horn placed 
above the grave was the ‘‘ totem ” of the 
deceased, which he bie bd alive, 
suspended from his neck together 
ae mith 





the ater Whether these 
Trogodytes any connection 
Prenies Sith the primitive population 
of Central Africa, who seem to have 
been_pygmies, ee zenro more 
certain by knowl of Pygmy 
aves at the sources of the Nile And in 
the Congo district. The existence of these 
latter was well known to the ancients, 
and individual representatives occasionally 
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made then way to t, such as the 
“Deng,” who was ht by the 
traveller Herkhuf to the court of K: 
Merenra, as related be'ow, in the trme 
the seventh dynasty, and “‘ dehghted the 
heart of his Majesty more than anything ‘is 
A similar dwarf had been brought from 
the land of Punt by the Chancellor 
Dwarf Baurdad in the time of King 
Asa Whether the Nile valley 

was ever mhabited by pygmues 
remains unceitam, there 1s evi- 
dence for their wide ethnographic dis- 
tnibution in ancient times 

Onty a few years ago, mquiry mto the 
ougin of Fgypt and its civilisation was 
founded entirely upon the list of Jangs 
drawn up by the priest Manetho about 
260 Bc According to this list, Menes, 
the fist kmg of the whole country, who 
was indecd preceded by ten unnamed 
human tuleis, began m his person the 
“first dynasty,” a fixed starting point 
which had been accepted by learned 

yptian witers long before Manctho 
‘The list given in the “ papyrus of kings,” 
in the funn Museum, dating probably 
from 1500 BC, also begms with Menes— 
Egyptian “Mena ”—and names as his 
predecessor, the Shemsu-Hor, that 1, 
the successors of the Horus These, 
then were dem-gods, they also, appear 
in Manetho’s list, under the name of 
“ Nehyes,” or “ Ghosts,” though separated 
fiom Menes by the ten human rulers 
yreviously mentioned. The chief account 
of this monarch states that he came from 
This the district 1ound Abydos, north of 
Thebes and proceeded to Memphis, where 
he established his capital Thus, the 
iegion considered in histoical times as 
the ouginal settlement lay in the south 
This hypothesis, wn itself highly probable 
has been entely confirmed by the recent 
«xcavations of Flinders Petrie, Quibell, 
De Morgan, and Amelineau, The hst 
of kings given by Manetho 1s not only 
me «= very full, but also begms at 
Enrtiest th¢ ght place, and provides 
Ki connecting links between a num- 
ber of figures which emerge 
dimly from the darkness of a remoter 
antiquity. 

All the excavations referied to above are 
grouped around the hing’s tomb at N; 
the royal “tombs” at Abydos, and the 
temams of the primitive bul 
Hierakonpohs , and at Ballas and 
The great tomb of Nagada proved to be 
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an erection of sun-dned bricks, the remains 
of which now form a buried rubbish heap 
some 160 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The mmterior was divided mto chambers, 
the Jargest of which occupied the centre. 
Here the body of the k ng, whose name was 
Aha, was of! lad out upon the 
bier, the ofl chambers, which de- 
creased in size as they approached 
the outer walls, contained the sacnficial 
offermgs The vessels holding the latter 
were for the most part broken ito fiag- 
ments on the occasion of the burial 
ceremony The whole building, and the 
central chamber m ucular, was then 
destroyed by a great fire, which did not 
perhaps take place before Christian times. 
‘Lhe most sahent features of the civilisa- 
tion of this early penod are the facts that 
the bodies are not mummuified—n all 
probability the art of embalming the dead 
was then unknown, further, that this 
people were in a state of transition from 
the later Neolithic to the Bronze Age, 
and, finally, that the :mplements of the 
period already showed a considerable 
development of aitistic skill Together 
with numerous beautifully-worked 
rent implements of stone, 1acluding 
sain Knives of hugh quality, bronze 
utensils, and objects of ivory, 

linen cloth and 
beer discovered 


old ornaments have 
greatest progress, 
however, 1s shown im the pottery ot 
the tyme, although the large vessels of 
every hand of pattern show no trace of 
turning on the potter’s wheel Fuither- 
more, it 25 clear that basket- was 
here the parent art of clay-modelling, and 
therefore one of the earliest acquired of 
human accomplishments 
The Egyptians of the Nagada period also 
gave their pottery the appearance of stone, 
their panel ornamentation showed a pre- 
ference for spirals, wave and N-Jmes, as 
well as for rows of triangles, @ charac- 
tenstically African design Ther repre- 
sentations of men and animals show that 
their art had already reached a hgh stage 
of development The ostrich often appears 
depicted walking m file and as 
often at full speed, the same bird 1s also 
Tepresented im the tomb-paitings found 
at Hierakonpohs by Green, and by ancient 
wall-chisellmg, or graffi, at Arb-Assouan, 
a few miles below the first cataract, the 
most southerly pomt at which sculptures 
of the penod have been discovered, 
Pictures of the camel or the horse nowhere 
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3 the cat also seems to be 

aired, while elephants ‘constantly recur, 
and are sometimes boldly depicted as 
balanced on the mountain tops telopes, 
goats, buils, asses, and geese, hons, hippo- 
potarnt, crocodiles, jackals, dogs, scorpions, 
all kinds of fish, and finally the spatrow- 
hawk, the bird sacred to Horus, are the 
chief representatives of the animal world 
in the art of this period _In contrast to 
the drawing in profile hitherto known as 
“ Egyptian” an attempt 1s made at fore- 
shortenmg, movement indicated by 
curving the legs, and, in the case of the 
ostriches, by the oarlike posture of the 
wings The measured stride of men 
and ammals charactenstic of the later 
art does not appear m the drawings of 
this period Scorpions and crocodiles 
stretch their legs 
out sideways with a 
resultant hfe - hke 
appearance of crawl- 
ing which 1s not to 
be found in later 
work It may also 
be mentioned that 
the Nile mver - 
boats are pictured 
quite as often as 
one would have 

expected 
Mf particular 
imterest are the 
tall, sacrificial 
urns, often four 
or five feet high, 
tapenng to a 
mnt at the 
ttom, and the slate tablets used as 
amulets for the dead The urns differ 
only in their elongated form from those 
im use in Egypt at the present day, but 
the means of stoppermg employed 1s 
worthy of mention The narrow omifice 
was covered with a disc of burnt clay wpen 
which were placed two bell-shaped lids, 
5 also of clay, one fitting over the 
Ean. er other, the stopper having thus 
w, the appearance of a sugar-loaf. 
siting Stamps were pnnted upon the 
soft clay sto; by means of cylincler 
3 Dal the impressions upon 
the mnermost are generally in the 

better state of preservation. 

The designs most numerous are the 
Horus names of the dicated by 
the picture of a sparrow-hawk above 
the mscemption—pictures of animals, and 
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various ornaments. The art of writing, 
therefore, though but little practised in 
the early days of the Nagada peiod 
was not unknown, proper names could, 
at any rate, be mveribed 
The amulets of slate are sometimes 
called “ palettes,” because they sumetimes 
show trace> of colourmg, and aie supposed 
to have been palettes for face- 
int Remnants of rouge paint 
ave also been found in the 
graves which contain bodies 
buried in a crou ‘ung position, in thew 
graves alone have such palettes ben 
discovered The tablet of slate way laid 
between the hands and fact of the ch. 
ceased, its use as an amulct 3s indi. 
putably established In most cases holes 
are found drilkd in the tablets whence it 
may ln conjectured 
that they wae worn 
during the posses 
sors Intute A 
unique headless 
higui, discovered in 
one of the graves at 
Jukh, bears extra. 
ordinary painted 
ot tattooed designs 
on the tnink and 
hmbs_In the spring 
of 31998, Mi 
%. Qmbcll 
ww directed his 
attcntion to 
the tempk of 
wre Hierakonpols 
situated further 
to the south, 
another chambered tomb, surrounded 
by a wall of bricks, was brought to light, 
and in this case it was possible to 
armourice a dixovery dating within 
hustoric times The structure had been 
twice renovated, for the first time in the 
sixth, and seam durmg the twolfth 
dynasty of Manetho From this it 15 
conch , or rather presumed, that the 
Egyptians of that age, which was a period 
terary activity, were acquainted with 
the affairs and history ot the Archaic 
Period, in contrast to the Egyptians of 
the New Empire, whose lists of kings 
dsplav little knowledge of that era 
Of these discovenes an account has 
been given 
The age of Khasekhemm and Narmer 18 
posterior to the true ‘’Nagada period” 
As has already been seen m the essay on 
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Archaic Egypt, Picfixed to this chapter, 
both Narmer and Aha are in reality to be 
assigned to the first dynasty of Manetho, 

these three principal monarchs are int 
all probability the ongmals of the legen- 
dary “ Mena,” who 15 then to be regarded 
as a compound figure, typifying the 
‘begumnings of the monarchy under those 
early kings of Hierakonpolis With them 
the Nagada period ends, and the civilisa- 
tion of the first dynasty, as revealed to us 
by the excavations at Hierakonpolis and 

ydon begins 

ur interest in the hypotheses concern- 
ing the ongin of the Neolithic Egyptians 
of the Nagada period requires no justifica- 
tion The results of grave exploration 
have made 1t clear that the fundamental 
type of this people was closely allied 
to the Trogodytes in the east if it was 
not identical with them The descnption 


uresistibly mvite com] seodt rub the 
primitive productions of the la 
penod » while the Hons of the 

found im the souti burying-ground at 
Nagada often pomt to a connection, 


with the Bushmen and Hottentots Many 
of the Nagada statuettes exhibit traces of 


the fatty development ar to both of 
Besh these South Afncan tnbes 
The E 1ans at any rate 


ond 

aytes those of the eighteenth dy- 
7 awe nasty, are said te have recog: 
mised a relationship with the inhabitants 
of Puenet, or Punt the land of incense, 
which lay to the south of the Red Sea 
But the atetemens a the sailors oe ped 
Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut worship) 
the peMlese Hathor as the deity of Punt 1s 
im itself insufficient evidence imasmuch 
as Hathoi was the special goddess of 
seafarers and youchsafed the favourable 
wind without which the jour- 
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given by Aitemidoius of the Trogodyte 
Sastom. “of bindt together the heads 
and feet of the dead 14 a «lescription of the 
procedure necessary to secure the bodies 
in the embryonal position of the Nagada 
Reaves where the goats hoins of the 

1ozody tes find then prototype 

oO ope importance for the decision 
upon ethnographic giounds of the ques- 
tion whether the Neohthic Egyptians and 
the Trogodytes were of primitive Afncan 
ongin are the ancient roch graffiti at 
Hierakonpoli, and Arb-Assouan, together 
with certam vase paintings found at 
Abydos and Nagada Mr R A Mac- 
ahster, who visited the Trogodyte desert 
from Upper Egypt 1 December, 1899, 
speaks of similar drawmgy on the cliffs 
at the confluence of the Wad: Munila 
and the Wadi Shaid The primitive rock- 
drawings of the Bushmen of South Afriva 
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of ths Ancent Egyptians 






ney to Punt was impossible 
From the mural decorations m 
the temple of Der el-Bahari, 
it may be concluded that about 
1500 BC Punt was mhabited 
by brown-coloured races They 
dwelt in huts built on piles 
and entered by ladders, and 
endeavoured to acquire articles 
of metal and weapons in par- 
ticular by means of barter 
The Puntites as represented 
by the Egyptians are always 


themselves , and it may well be 
that these people, who were no 
doubt of the Galla race were recogmsed 
Egyptians as akin to themselves 
‘The highe1—Asiatic—race of the Archaic 
Period was no doubt nearly related to the 
Galla stoch which probably came orgin- 
ally from Arabia 
Fem rpc Political sfc in 
at the end of the N; period 
shows that 1a contiaxt to carer fms ie 
multary power of the 
oe now to be directed toward 
Libyans the north where Libyan tribes 
had occupied the ta and 
cut off the Upper Nile from communica- 
tion The greatest achievements of Menes, 
the first traditional king—who 3s probably 
@ compound of the early monarchs 
Narmer and Nae that See aite Ss 
at Ni la_ma ips be 
cched the “Tomb of Menes Pewee hus 
removal of the royal residence from the 
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south to Memphis, and his defeat of the 
Libyans One theory put forward 1 that 
the conquerors who founded dynastic 
Egypt were Asiatic: who advanced by 
of the Isthmus of Suez 
ut, as we have yeen m the pre- 
cechng section, It 1s by no means certain 


Anothe: theory would bring these con 
queiors into t by way of the 
Wadi Hammamat In fact, all that can 


be said is that the most ancient hings 
appear as southerners, who subducd the 
north, and thus umted the two lands” 
under one sceptre The kings who effected 
this, and founded the first dynasty, 
figured in Egyptian traditton as one man, 
named “Mena,” the firm,” who came 
from This, or This, near Abydos, and 
founded the city of ‘Mennefer,” or 
Memphis (Fair Haven) near the apex of 
the Delta, thus consolidating his conquest 
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of the noth = Neither in history nor 
tradition have we my confirmation of 
the otherwise very planuble hypothe 
of an muitial movemcnt of the nisin 
Egyptians from north to south 

There 15 no country im the world that 
can be compared with Igypt in wealth 
of antiquities Et 5 true that the valky of 
the Fuphrites and ligrisis not far bc hind 
m respect of the number of discovties 
there made, but if can show nothing 
approaching the varicty of objec ts found mm 

gypt which illustrate the diticrent de 
partments of human activity — l gypt 
unfolds before us the daily life of all clisss 
from the highest to the lowest — [he 
inethods of manufacture and agneulture 
specimens of all artichs and utcnuls o! 
luxury and necessity, from children s dolls 
and draughtsmen to the valuable gold 
onaments of royal personages the carefully 
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reserved hodies of famous conquerors, 
The one, myths, and fary tales that 
were the delight of youn 
writing matenals with which they were 
wmmortalsed, the amulet, the sandals, 
even the wig worn by the scribe—of all 
these we have examples, and often in 
abundance these fragile 
Wealth of remnants have lost something 
rereiities Of their freshness in the courss 
of thousands of years, the loss 
can he supphed by the faithful repre- 
sentations an} mchly-coloured paintings 
on the walls of the tombs 
Invaluable as was the realism ot the 
Egyptian people, it proved unable to 
stand the test the moment tasks were 
«countered transcending the tangible and 
the visibl. The vast achievements of early 
Tgyptian art, and its no less imposmg 
course of development, aie only too hable 
to render us blind to the fact that through- 
out its entire progie~> It rested. Bpon one 
and the same foundation—1igid adherence 
to the material, and consequent intellec- 
tual constraint ain m literature and 
m art, each new phase of development 
5 cms to have emerged at stated mtervals 







ustoncal sense which the Egyptians 
possessed. The kings began to draw up sts. 
—of select names only—of such of their 
ors as could be collected, and 
endeavoured to secure the relation of their 
own deeds in proper sequence We have 
several such “‘cursory”’ hsts, three of 
which are in a fair state of preservation 
a tablet from the temple at Karnak, or 
Thebes, upon which Thothmes THI does 
obeisance to siaty-one ancient lungs, 
another, discovered in the temple of Osims 
at Abydos, with seventy-five names, and 
a third from a tomb near Sakkara, an 
abndged copy of the preceding, and, lhe 
it, belonging to the time of Rameses II 
The Tunn papyrus professes to contain 
more tian a mere collection of names, 
but unfortunately the document 


Lents consists only of fragments of 
Records Whtch but a small portion has 


been pieced together The list 
given by this papyras not only extends 
tiom the gods who ruled on earth to the 
of the Hyksos, but notes the exact 

h of each 1eign in years, months, and 
days Even af the transcription be of later 
date, and to be placed at the beginning 


as_a com- es ° the 
pleted . - yas evs S04 nmeteenth 
veins ; te ongngl 
appearing from which 
at the end at was com- 
of long piled un- 
Eytan” belongs to 
a 1) 
darkness, the timeim- 
these inter- mediately 
vals pons following 
occupied by the Hyksos 
sevaiving An obvious 
jnsieny of imitation 
tic mn of Baby- 
fluence as a Joman hsts 
: soul * THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH of kings, the 
Changes quit Stnguir gma Se megcrs cipal ee, ante aan s 
Such a | atendme mateige C pasage to tbe gues chamber Hy queens chamber The unique by 
period of PUL NBadettalSiteive: Pan eve USse Nrmcaint AT reason of 
varkness © “tl? subterranean the rock trae of the pyramid, shoot 760 fectlong FPO Get aed 
was the supremacy of the Hyksos, which character of its statements. Compilers, 
continued too Jong and had too profoundan doubtless, were soon wearied by the labour 
-ffect upon the Egyptian people to vanish mvolved m carrymg accuracy to such 
entirely upon its expiration At the end extremes 
of this period the “‘ New Empire ” begins. Not until the Alexandrine was 


One new and unexampled effect of this 

period was the awakenimg influence which 

it exerted upon the previously shadowy 
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period 
the history of Egypt wntten by a native 
RR, The lugh-priest and temple scribe, 
etho of Sebennytos, who had receive 


THE WO) 

beet Khbnfu, Khafra, Monkaura, aad 
a Ghee education, composed his work 
“ ¥gyptiaca,” which remains to us only 
in the shape of excerpts and quotations. 
No doubt he had a rich store of material 
af his disposal, although it is evident that 
he was unduly influenced by contem- 
porary opinion; he even accepted the 
popular myth of the world-conqueror 
Sesostris, unless this and similar 


First | matter has been interpolated 
into the citations which have 
Histories come down to us. So many 


false accounts of other matters were 
foisted upon Manetho in antiquity that only 
ina few isolated cases can we obtain more 
than a general idea of his work ; however, 


his chronological system was accepted 
until modern | times. According to him, 
the Old Empire begins with Menes, 


and embraces the first to the eleventh 
dynasties; the Middle Empire extends 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
dy ties; and the New Empire begins 
with the twentieth, and continues to the 
time of Alexander, This system cannot 
be entirely maintained in the face of the 
arc! ical evidence which we possess. 
Iti ievne ae consider the Middle Empire as 
in with the eleventh dynasty, 
ane as hes ing with the seventeenth. The 
Oe a empire, however, must be reckoned 
ding with the conclusion of the sixth 
aprasty where there is a long break in 
course of events. The scanty in- 
formation which we eSS COI i 
dynasties seven to ten is to be consi 


Pharaohs of the 
tidest und tot stopesdous eélices known ts isastinds "Th 


ber oF sover: Po, GREAT PFRAMID TOMBS OF GLEE 


beat, bunt icy thas tombe are 
was built by Khofo, of Chi 
ay marking a transition period leading to 
the Middle Emprre, while the New Empue 
begins with the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
and continues until the outset of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, so that the scheme 
ot Manetho is abandoned from the reign 
of Psammetichus 1. onward. There 1s no 
possible doubt that Manetho made use ot 
such records as the Turin papyrus and 
the lists of kings inscribed on their monu- 
ments, but the beginning of the New 
Empire must be considered as the carhest 
Iumit of his sources of information. 
The kings of Manctho’s first dynasty 
a as follows: Menes, with a reign of 
5 5 Athothis, with 57; Kenkenes, 
31; Uenephes, with 23; Usaphass, 
with 20; Michis, with 26; Semempses, 
with 18; and Bienekhes, with 26. The 
‘succession invariably ssed from father 
to son. The list of the second dynasty 
contains nine rulers: Boethos (38 years), 
Kaiekhos (zg), Binothris (47), Tlas (17). 
Sethenes (4x), Khaires (17), Neferkherey 
Tha Firat (25) Sesekbris (48), Khencres 
i ** (30). Both houses were called 
pernandt 4 Thinites,” and hence Manctho 
assumes their extraction from 
the district of Abydos, while, according 
to him, the next dynasty originated in 
Memphis. Finally, the list of the third 
dynasty contains nine kings: Nekherophes 
38 years). Tosorthros (29), Tyreis 7), 
(17), Soiiphis (16), Tosertasi, 
(19), Asykhes (42), Sephouris (30), and 
Kerpheres (26). Thus we may be said 
203 
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to have altogether twenty-mx kings, who 
r durmg a period of seven hundred 
sixty mime years Such 1s Manetho’s 
lst of ‘the king. of the first three 
dynastes In the main it ees Te- 
markably well with the evidence of 
the monuments, a5 far as the first two 
dynasties are concerned Of the thurd 
Early we have Rete snonareesty, but 
tl of the great yeser, 
tas’ who 1s probably Banetho's 
Tosorthros But the earher 
hing» of the second d sty and those of 
the first dynasty in Manctho’s lst agree 
very well im number, and often also in 
name, with the historical rulers of this 
period, as far back as Miebis and Usaphais, 
whose real names were Merbepa, or 
Merpeba, and Semti (read “ Hesept:”’ m 
later times, whence the Manethomar 
form} Semti, who also bore the name 
of Den or Udimu, seems to be the most 
ancient historical hing of Egypt known 
to Manetho and the ancient annalists 
from whom he gamed his information 
The hsts of Abydos and Sakhara 
with Manctho as to the number, in 
two cases as to the names, of the four 
kings before Semti or Usaphais, but it 
15 evident that these arc merely legendary 
fignes The historical hings who preceded 
Semt: do not agree with them either in 
namc o1 number even the occurrence 
ot the name Men’ as an appella- 
tion of King Aha which has been 
supposed to be inscubed on a tablet of 
this king foun] at Nagada 1s uncertain, 
and will in the Jong 1un probably not be 
maintained Sctting aside certain names, 
which—if they ate names at all and 
ths 15 doubtful—belong to monarchs 
ol the time of the Shemsu Hor we 
have, as we have seen, the following 
list of historical ngs Py all Egypt 
at the inning of the fitst dynast 
Past Nee Naren or Betyumer’ anda 
monarch called ‘ Scorpion’ = these are 


Th probably the orgmals of 

Hesterseal Mena the “ Scor- 

Kings pion” may not imposubly be 
identical with Narmer = Then 


follow Tja, the Serpent,” who possibh 
bore we additional ee ct At, ‘which 
may the omg nal of the legendary 
Teta, Ateti, or Ata, perhaps of three, 
“ Ateti”’ 1s evidently the original of Mane- 
tho’s “ Athothis” As has been said in 
the chapter, it 18 hopeless, as 
well as quite unnecessary, to try to force 
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the historical names into the cartouches 
of Mena, Teta, Ateti, and Ata. The hsts 
brivat give these ae ; witb ase 

, except as regards the forms 
names “Kenkenes” and ‘‘Uenephes’’, 
but this 1s only because Manetho was 

ang these very lists or similar ones, 
and ther knowledge of the kings who 
untted the kingdom was evidently quite 
legendary and uncertam It 3s only with 
King Semt: Den that we reach fim 
ground He 1s the Hesepti of the lists, 
the Usaphais of Manetho It 1s pro- 
bably not a mere chance that hs 
successor Merpeba, the Merbep of the 
hsts and Mielis of Manetho, ins the 
royal list of Sakkara instead of Mena. 
At Memphis he was evidently 1egarded as 
the first historical hing of all t of 
whom anything defimte was known in 
the tume of the npeteenth dynasty 
Has successor, Nekht, was called m the 
lists “‘ Semsu,” which is the ongin of the 
Manethoman “Semempses” After him 
came Sen, also called Qa, whose name 


was misread “ Qebh” by the compilers 
of the lists le 1s certamly Manethos 
Fouad “ Bienekhes,” but the ongin 


of this form of his name 


of the 

13 impossible to divin 
Tumre = The names of these 
are known from their tombs at 


Abydos 

Manetho’s sccount of ae evens dunng 
this period 1s pur ent Naturally, 
the account As Menese the founder of the 
empire, 1 mchest in detail In addition 
to the fact of his removal of the seat of the 
emprre from Thins to Memphus, where he 
founded a temple of Ptah, the god of the 
town—the first temple ever erected m 
Egypt—it was also sard of him that he 
mvented the hheroglyphic system, intio- 
duced the worship of the sacred bull Apo. 
and of the crocodile, and taught men the 
art of luxunoushving He ed wars 
agaist Libyan forces, and met his death 
Obviously, no 


Athothis 1s said to have built the king’s 
fortress in Memphis, and to have written 
treatise As a matter of 


EGYPT TO THE TIME OF THE PYRAMIDS 


of which Same: Atel a com- 
pound—appeared in t! , an event 
signifying ity. The reigns of the 
successors of Menes seem to be charac- 
terised by a preponderance of musfortune ; 
the reign of Uenephes was made memor- 
able by 2 famine, that of Semempses by 
“many wonders” and a great plague. 
Manetho's Hie events | tad bes second 
ad is equ wonderful. if 
oP Boxhes remarkable for the fact 
that a cleft in the earth opened in the 
delta at Bubastis, and caused the death 
of many men; Kaiekhos, as Manetho 
relates, introduces the worship of Apis 
into Memphis, that of Mnevis into Helio- 
polis, and that of the sacred ram at 
Mendes ; under the king Neferkheres the 
Nile flowed with honey instead of water 
for eleven days; and, finally, Sesokhnis 
‘was a “ very dangerous man,” five cubits 
and three palms mgh, The difference 
‘between Manetho’s Greek transhteration 
of the kings’ names and the hneroglyphuc 
forms of the same words may be clearly 
seen by the comparison of the first five 
kings of this dynasty and the Int from 
The los. This list gives the 
Second Ames in accurate order of 
Dyaasty Succession = Betjau, Ka-ka-u, 
Ba-neter-en, Uatnes, and Sent, 
the other four names are missing. 
On contemporary, or nearly contem- 
‘ary monuments, we have the names 
hasekhemui, Kakau, Neneter, or Netrimu, 
and Sent. Khasekhemut was the first king 
of the second dynasty, His successor was 
Hetepyekhemui. Then came Raneb, who 


may or may not be identical with Kakau- | 


Kaiekaos, and then Ba Ne-neter, certainly 
the historical Neneter or Netrimu, who 
succeeded Raneb. Uatjnes, or Tlas, is 
not known to the monuments ; but both 
Sekhemab Perabsen and Sen, who came 
next, are. 

Manetho’s account of the third dynasty 
is exceedingly scanty; with its last 
Tepresentatives the first glimpse of histo- 
tical tradition 22) 3 Of the first two 
kings we are te fi only that the Libyans 
revolted in the’ reign of Necherophes, but 
fled in horror when the moon suddenly 
increased mm size. Further, ‘Tonoethecs , OF 
Tieser, was a great ician an itect, 
and improved theectit in uses he built 
an edifice of hewn stone. The id of 
Sakkara, built in steps, shows that its 
builders had not as yet advanced to the 
art of smoothing the sides, which indeed 
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PYRAMID 
pictorial idea of the great 
Sollary ct tals soctiny am le Bencsption te PEgypte 
Gives as good an ss 


it in wory dificolt 

‘impression us it ls posmble to conrey. 
was not the orginal plan. This name 
occurs in the account of a papyrus among 
the immediate predecessors of Sneferu, 
with whom the third dynasty ends. It 
is probable that Manetho’s account of the 
edifices erected by Tosorthros refers to 
Tjeser and the pyramid of Sakkara. 
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Tyeser had another tomb, a gréat 
““mastaba” of bncks, at Bet Khallaf, 
near Abydos. Another king buned there 
was named Sanekht. A paj also 
contams the observation that King Hunt 
died and Snefera succeeded him 

Nowhere in the course of lustory have 
such vast masses of stone been pied up 
upon such comparatively small 
areas by human labour as m 
Egypt at the command of 
the pyramid builders. The idea 
of constructmg these gigantic tumuli 
onginated, no doubt, m the natural 
heaping up of earth or stone in the form 
of a barrow over the tomb of a dead 
man Fo1 the pyramds are nothing but 
tombs They have no astronomical in- 
tention or meaning whatevei. The ideas 
of Piazzi Smyth and others on this 
point are now known to be mere vain 
amagimngs, based upon insufficent know- 
ledge of tian archeology and love of 
“the marvellous” There 1s nothing 
marvellous about these gieat tombs 
except their size and the accuracy of 
ther buldmg At any rate, the pyramids 
of the fourth dynasty have become 
imperishable landmarks of 
are numbered among the oldest edifice. 
known to mankind. All are situated 
on the western bank of the Nile, between 
Gizeh, near Cairo, and the extreme 
north-eastern cornet of the Fayyum. 
They are divided into groups, named 
after the Arab settlements near which 
t tse, hence the terms the Pyia- 
mi of Gizeh, Abu-Roash, Abusur, 
Sakkara, Lisht, Dashur, Medum, Ilahun 
and Hawara. The remams of smaller 
imitation pyramids, of which two exist in 
the Fayyum stself, as well as the late 
attempts at constructing smaller edifices 
near Meroe in Ethiopia, need not be further 
considered There are im all more than 
of the Pyar pe within the district 

of 


World's 
Vestent 


of the mids proper , but the majority 
The these served as quarries in 
mict oY cusbomed tot 
jnent a tother 
undating Ths which stilt 
remain are pierce ping 

through the mterior and leadmg 
to the burial chambers. In ata 


for 


Seventy 
Prranids 


centre one built above the other, whereas 
others have but one such chamber. 
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That tise comphcated and extensive 
pyramud buildings were severally designed 
as the tomb of some one king—Menkaura 
and Sneferu erected two each for their 
own use—is proved among other evidence 
by, the fact that the hgh officials in the 
kingdom were accustomed to erect their 
tombs of different shape, the ‘‘ mastabas,” 
be “ benches,” len the shadow st 
tl Ichres. Curious! 
the madtabat are the richer in in! cmaticn 
upon their dead occupants That the 
surfaces of the pyramids were covered 
with long inscnptions, as 1s stated mm some 
ancient records, has been doubted, upon 
strong evidence We have also reason to 
believe that the builder of a Pyramid 
‘mutted the bodies of the mem of 
family to be deposited in the central 
chamber with bis own We must first 
learn those conceptions which gave the 
impulse to the erection of these tremendous 
stiuctures No doubt the safety of the 
mummies and their nch surroundings were 
consideration, of the first order 
‘The adoption of a p: dal form 
was undoubtedly mspwed by natural 
Someerations >a pile ist Stones 1s mate 
Fe cont or armda! 
Freee m Yorm, Tt 1s posible that 
the construction of the pyra- 
Were Belt id was first arnved iby 
supelmposing mastabas of gradually 
decreasing size upon one another, indeed 
the mastaba itself somewhat resem- 
bled 2 square platiorm, with sides 
slopmg outward Mastabas differed 
greatly in size, their bases varying in 
area from about 250 to 12,000 feet 
square They contamed a chapel, the 
walls of which were covered with pictures 
and mscnptions, a separate chimney-hke 
compartment for the stone image of 
the deceased, and finally an underground. 
sepulchral chamber, void of decoration, 
the enswathed mummy lay in 
a sarcophagus of stone Our chief know- 
ledge of the hfe and domgs of the 
Egyptians of the Old Empire is derived 
fiom the pictures on the walls ot the 
chapels, which were accessible f1om with- 
out, and were intended as depositories for 
the sacnficial gifts, for incense offerings 
—m short, for the soul-worship continued 
the descendants of the deceased. In 
smallest mastabas, m place of the 
chapel there is a blind r set into 
the outer wall, inscribed with prayers 
and the name of the deceased. 
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THE EARLY 


CCORDING to Manetho, the fourth 
dynasty begins with K. “Sons,” the 
Shaaru of monuments fe evidently 
succeeded Sneferu Manetho’s Sephours. 
Untila short time ago, Sneferu was the first 
Egyptsan ruler known to us from his own 
imscriptions, discovered m this ~ase m 
‘Wadi Maghara on the Sinaitic peninsula. 
In fact, the copper nunics in that peninsula, 
which are now exhausted, were known as 
the “Mines of Sneferu” as late as the 
riod of the New Empire It 1s known, 
Fowever, that Sneferu was not the first to 
bring this jon into the session of 
Egypt King. Nekht SemetLhat of the 
first dynasty was the first to inscribe his 
mame on the rocks of Sinai, and he was 
followed there by Tjeser and Sanekht, 
before Sn feru, whose inscription shows 
him to have been the conqueror of the 
Mentiu, the small Bedoum tribes of the 
peninsula With the exception of a similar 
inscuption of Khufu, there 1s no further 
™ mention of war during the fourth 
Ese dyn sty It was only im times 
Dynesty peace that the mass of the 
population could be employed 
year by year in the construction of gigantic 
edifices, o: for other useful; urposes 
Snefe1u's two pyramuds were at Dashur and 
Medum The ‘personages buricd in the 
surroundmg mastabas were his subjects, 
as was Rahetep, the “Great Man of the 
South,” whose Ifelike sitting statue, 
together with its counterpart, a still finer 
image of his wife Nefert, now adorns the 
museum at Gizeh The king was deified 
ammediately after Ins death, and his 
worship continued to the time of the 
Ptolemies 
Sneferu was succeeded by Shaaru, and 
he by Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus 
Of all the names of the fourth dynasty, 
that of Cheops is the most cele! 
However, of him we know nothing more 
certamly except that the largest pyramid 
as his, xt measures 480 feet high and 764 
square at the base. Remains are 
still visible of the paved causeway along 
which, accordmg to Herodotus, the 
‘building-stones quarned on the other side 


EARLY 
DYNASTIES 





DYNASTIES 


of the Nile were landed and dragged to 
the site of the editee The short imscup- 
tion found in Wadi Maghara again 1¢ fers 
to a chastimment of the Redoums The 
mastabas that lie behind the pyramid of 
Cheops provide no information upon the 


hntoty of the hing though 
aad Me containing the tombs of several 
* toyal chiidnn They pont to 


the eustince of an caclusive 
nobility clinging to strict forms and 
customs in death 2s well as m life 

The pyramid of Medum 1s situated at 
the extreme south of the pyranid dis- 
trut, on the other hand, the pyramid of 
Khutu hes to the north near (uzch 
are thus separated from one another by a 
distance of some tlurty-seven miles It 15, 
therefore probable that Khufu rsided in 
Memphis which was close at hand, and 
that Sneferu’s residence, the full name of 
which was m all lkehhood Did-Snef ru 
must be sought for in the nexghbour hood of 
Medum or Dashur. 

Khafra succeeded Khufu, who was piob- 
ably his father, although Herodotus gives 
“Chephren”” as the name of (hcops’s 
brothe: The pyramid of this hing 15 not 
far distant from the great pyramid, and 19 
only some twenty-scvn fet lower A 

ficent dionte statue a stutuly and 

faithful representation of hI afva, has ln en 
discovered, together with «1x smaller 
of the same rulr, the latter ina 

ly damaged condition, in the shaft of 
the temple of the Sphinx, not far from the 
yranud The lofty throne 15 surmounted 
ey the sparrow-hawk of Horus, whose 
beak projects over the low headcloth of 
the sovereign, the broad ends of which 
le folded upon his shoulder, ‘The great 
™ Sphinx bclongs, however, to a 
Spbias joter time, although as early as 

its Tempte the New Empire Khafra seems 
to have been looked upon as its 

make: At that time a small temple was 
constructed between the outstretched feet 
of the Sphinx , and it appears from con- 
temporary documents that the figure was 
considered to be an of the sun-god. 
It 1s a matter of doubt, er, whether 
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this idea is a full exy tion ofthe original belief may be gathered from Herodotus. 
purpose of the Sphinx, which during the and hren are said to have 
ter part of its existence has been the temples and sto; the sacri- 
ied in sand-dnfts. Hewn out of the _ fices in order to employ the w! strength 
adjacent rock, it 1» over sixty- of them subjects in the construction of 












































Mystery Sve feet in height, and repre- their monuments. These two kings are the 
wan: sents a lon couchant with builders of the largest pyramids. Mycen- 


a human head; unfortunately nus 1s said to have been the first king to 
the features have been badly mutilated resume the practice of justice towards gods 
by fanatical Arabs. and men. But, continues the myth, in a 
Here and there mention has been found manner truly typical of the gloomy ¢! 
of a king Radadf, likewise of the fourth of hfe entertamed by the fellatun mn 
dynasty , his pyramid is at Abu Roash, ages, the gods had no consideration for 
but his place in the succession of rulers 1s Py: im ; they cut short the life of 
uncertain. He 3s evidently Manetho’s (Y nite a Mycerinus, alleging to be their 
“ Ratowses," and therefore should come %y yJatice that the land should con- 
between Khafra and Menkaura. Men- tinue still longer unfortunate, 
kaura, the Mycerinus of Herodotus, stands Thus this king, although he built a much 
as the immediate successor of . smaller pyramid than his Predecessors, 
Has sepulchre is in the third pyramid of was none the less guilty of bedience, 
Gizeh, which 1s only 218 feet m Further, a myth of great intmnsic in- 
height. The last terest, which ap- 
Jang of the fourth parently ongmn- 
dynasty was ated in the course 
Shepseskaf ; it of the Middle 
has not been as- Empue, relates 
certaned which how the 
of the ids : turned away 
1s lus. Manette from Khufu and 
(1821-1881) dis- his house. The 
covered the tomb manuscript, 
itary 3 which forms a 
shep- part of the 
ses near Sahhaia, 4 “ Westcar papy- 
who gives ussome t 1us,” —_ unfortu- 
valuable personal : nately breaks off 
information He : : at the very pont 
was fast adopted : where the de- 
by Menkaura and ‘ velopment of the 
then by Shepyes- story begins. 
haf “ the Nevertheless, in 
number of royal the portions 
chuldten ", the which are still 
latte: gave him preserved it 1s 
the hand of hi related that King 
eldest daughtei, Khufu once sum- 
Ehemest a RRAPRA AND MENKAURA, KINGS 5800 YEARS aGo Moned a mae 
mai ah- ra, whose dhonte staine 1s shown on the left, was Cian, Dedi, to 
shepees wan also ti fourth king of the fourth dynasty, und Mesksera the 88 court through the 
appointed priest of three obelisks of Ra ; ce Hordadf, who appears in the 
at 1s here that we fist meet with these of the Dead as a son of Men- 
slender-pomted stone columns erected in kaura. When the enchanter, ‘who 
honour of the sun-god, the tallest of which, was 1z0 years old, and devoured 500 
situated at Thebes, measures over 100 feet loaves of bread, a jomt of beef, and 
im height. The rary Pa of Ptahshepses 100 jugs of beer on the same day,” had 
1s now in the British Museum. an exhubition of Juggling feats before 
The popular tradition of later times fhe lane, he re hesied that three sons 
Tepresented the pyramud builders as unjust that were to born to Ruddedst, wafe 


oppressors of Egypt. The character of this of the priest of Ra at Sakhebu, would one 
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day be rulers of Egypt. Khufu was great 

alarmed at this piece of news, and peaty 
ately determined to set out for Sakhebu. 
The birth of the three boys with the assist- 
ance of the gods is next related. Isis names 
them Userkaf, Sahura, and Kaka; in 
fact, the three first kings of the fifth 
ey sppess ia. thie or ler in the list of 
Al » The story ends with an account 
of a maid-servant attempted to dis- 
close to the king the existence and destiny 
of the three , but was prevented 
from putting her design into execution. 
Al th the scribe with true court 
 sreoed handles Khufu with all possible 
, nevertheless the general feeling 
is obviously inst him. He is the 
tative of an extinct and unpopular 
line ; the three sons of Raddedit wield the 

cope and are therefore “ popular.” _ 
ft is evident that the fifth dynasty did 
not originate in Elephantine in 
, as stated by Manetho, but in 
‘bu on the “ Two-fish canal ”—in the 
Delta, according to Petrie. The nine 
me ‘Kings of the line were buried 
rim «'_‘Telatively small ids ; 
Dynasty the situations of four have 
been determined with probable 
accuracy, those of Sahura, Ne-ueser-Ra, 
the ust Tepreentaave of the dynasty, 
representative ol y, 
at Sakkara. During their period this 
Symsty is even in historical records 
ling. Possession was re- 
tained of the Sinaitic mines, the kings 
Sahura, Ne-neser-Ra—Ra-en-user (Mane- 
the’s “ Rathouris ”}—Menkauhor, and Assa 
being repre~ented there by inscribed tablets. 





THE RESTORED SARCOPHAGUS OF KING MENKAURA OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 
basalt sarcophages, 


sight fest loug, dating from about 34103. , which once contained the body of King Menianra, 


In the reign of Assa, whose fist name 
was Dedka-Ra, the first copy of the Prse 
papyrus was witten ; the author was Ptah- 

tep, a relative of the king and a high 
chgnitary. Our copy is of the period of the 
Middle Empire, and seems mm general to 
reproduce the formal hterary style on 
vogue at that period. Fragments of other 
papyri connected with the reign of Assa 
‘were pie by peasants near Sakkata 

in 1893. The Prise papyrus 
Rarliest contains ne relation: and 

maxims of Ptih-hotep— much 
Perse Vike other meditations and 
maxims. Assa’s successor, Unas, whose 
pyramid, together with portion. of hn 
mummy, was discovered in the spring of 
1881, ruled for thirty years, according to 
the Turin pay » The eptaph of an 
official nam netjem-ab. discovered at 
Gizeh, is the authority for this order of suc- 
cession ; but no mention is made of Unas 
as ooregrat during the hfetime of Assa. 

The German excavations at Abusir have 
brought to light remains of temples and 
bas-reliefs executed during the fifth dy- 
nasty, which show that religious art at 
least arrived at its zenith of develop- 
ment under the fifth dynasty, and was ever 
afterwards fixed and stereotyped. No 
change in the Ineretic representation of 
the gods, for instance, is observable after 
this time. These excavations, carried on 
by the German Oriental Society by Messrs. 
von Bissing, Borthardt, and Schaefer, are 
of great interest. especially the clearing of 
a remarkable sanctuary of the 
near Abusir, built in the reign of Ne-ueser- 
Ra. In this temple stood a great Sun- 
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obelisk on a pedestal, like those described If the papyrus is also correct in the next 
above, of which s was minister. case, we have for Pepi II. a reign of over 


Close by, also, was found a it imitatic ninety , the longest known to his- 
o tory.” Manetho 


Baris or Boat of the Sun, of gigantic size, 
built in brickwork. In the boy of 
* court of the temple, before the tole till 
obelisk, stands a huge altar of i 
of Abele aabaster blocks, and at the end 
of the court is a row of it alabaster 
bowls, to hold the blood of the sacrifices. 
For here animals vere undoubtedly 
slaughtered in honour of the god. At 
Abusir the funerary temple of King Ne- k 
‘ueser-Ra has entirely been cleared, and is believed to 
many interesting conclusions as to the ia queen of Egypt of whom we 
architecture of this early period have been ya, have menti and to have 
drawn from it. Its lotus-bud columns of shared the reigns either of Teta 
granite, and floors and walls of black or of Pepil. It is a significant fact in 
basalt, were very fine. Jn the reignof the internal history of the empire, which 
Ne-neser-Ra lived Thi, whose tomb at continued to expand to the south and the 
Sakkara is so famous fo! fine reliefs. east during the sixth dynasty, that the 


relates that he ascended 









From the nature of the i 


scriptions relating to the last 9 


two dynasties, we must con- 
clude ‘that this period was 
peaceful, This condition of 
affairs soon changed ater the 
beginning, ing of the sixthdynasty, 
which originated in Memphis 
according to Manetho, and 
comprised five kings, conclud- 
ing with a queen. However, 
the evidence of the lists and 
monuments gives us at least 
eight different names of kings. 

ir pyramids are situated 
on the edge of the Sakkara 
district. In 1880-1881 they 
‘were investigated, and could 
be assi to separate kings, 
as follows: 3 Teta his successor 
Ati, then Pepi I. Merira, Me- 
rena, whose first name was 





village chiefs and other high 
officials began under the sixth 
dynasty to show an inclination 
to build their tombs in the 
district where their property 
wassituated. Thus the burial- 
grounds of mastaba tombs 


Tanged around a ror a- 
mid slowly go out Viaskoe: 
the court nobility 1s becomii 
transformed into a land 
aris! ocray and becomes 
capable of leveloping a power 
. its own independently of 
1c a 
in two epitaphs of this 
iod we find e: ions of 
Wrelkmarked satisfaction ‘upon 
the pert played in life by the 
deceased. from Abydos, 
Bothy aR 
ing to Unas, t 
his official 













Mehti-em-saf, and Pepi II. 
Nefer-ka-Ra. The texts 
covered within the 
were entirely concerned with on, 
Teligious affairs, and the most 
interesting discovery was the 
mummy of Merenra, which had certainly the Asiatics; an army of many myriads 
been plundered and unwrapped, but was was assembled from the whole of the 
otherwise in good condition. Anexamina- south, from Elephantine, from the 
tion of the remains showed that the king Northland, &c., fram the Negro countries 
died young, as he wears the plaited lockot © Aartet, Metja, Amam, Wawat, Kaau, and 
hair or pigtail at one side of the head Tataam ; his majesty sent me forth at the 
which tian boys and youths always headofhis army. stood the princes, 
wore. fore, the four years’ reign en 

with which the Turin papyrus credits him the , the country chiefs and prefects 
rested upom a reliable basis of tradition. of cities of the South and Northland, the 
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career as a boy 










friends, and the superintendents of the 
gold haps bearers of golden tokens of 

our], the chiefs of the prophets and the 
overseers of the temple property feach 
one] at the head of a troop of the South 
or of the Northland, of the cities and 
districts over which they ruled, and 
of the negroes of those lands.” This 
account presents us with what is, com- 
paratively speaking, the clearest picture 
we of the political constitution 
of and of its unwieldy, military 
system toward the end of the Old Empire. 

e levies of negro troops, together with 
the motley array of national militia, were 
not made without reason. Five or six 
campai were necess: before Unas 
suc led in scattering the enemy, who 
were in all probability the aggressors. 
Finally, the Egyptian commander went, 
by sea Perhaps, to the coast of Palestine, 
where “ he defeated and slaughtered them 
all.” These Asiatics are called Heriu-sha, 
literally “ Those who are on the sand.” 

A second and still more valuable in- 
scription from Assouan, relating to Her- 
khuf, makes mention of cam) against 
the countries of Nubia and the western 
oases. Her-khuf was governor of the, 
Southland, an important ost even at that 
time, under Merenra, the successor of 
Pepi I. A march cf eight months far into 
the interior of Nubia seems to have been 
crowned with success, The next cam- 
.paign is said to have been directed from 
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Ft be against Tarsehu-land, “the west 
of heaven ”—the Libyan oasis F]-Khargch 
—which had been captured fiom the 
Nubian prince of Amam; this undet- 
taking proved successful. Her-khuf was 
honoured by a royal rescript or pemonal 
letter from the young king Merenra, 
expressing the great satisfaction of the 
king with a dwarf, or “ Deng,” whom 
Her-khof had bronght from Nubia, Her- 
khuf seems to have got as far as Kordofan 
and Darfur, to judge from the fact that he 
brought back ivory and ebony to Egypt, 
as well as this pygmy. The kingdom 
had exhausted its strength in a constant 
succession of enterprises, and seems to have 
sunk into weakness under Pepi II., of whose 
presumably long reign we hear very little. 

According to both Herodotus Mane- 
tho, Menthesuphis, who must be a second 
Mehti-em-saf, was overthrown by a icvolt 
after a reign of one His wife and 
sister Nitocris (or Neitakert) succeeded to 
the throne, and revenged herself by invit- 
ing the rebels to a feast in a subterranean 
chamber, into which she turned the waters 
of the Nile and drowned the entire 
assembly. Shortly afterward she was able 
to escape the consequences of this decd 
only by suicide of an equally desperate 
nature; she threw herself into a room 
filled with glowing ashes. This story, 
however, bas certainly no historical value 
as an account of the extinction of the 
dynasty; on the contrary, it has been 
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proved that it was the twelfth d: 
that ended with a queen. The Nitocris 
legend, after furni the Greeks with 
material for use in all kinds of connections 
-—for instance, in the legend of i 
afterwards transformed into a Cinderella 
tale—is still current as a ghost story 
As among the Mohammedans living 
in the neighbourhood of the 


Keyotlon mids. Ve ibly the 
Chadaeae aS iocne Yo Py contusion 
between that of the real queen of thatname 


who belonged to the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
shortly before the time of Herodotus, and 


the name of a ki eeey Neterkars, who 
reigned at the of the sixth dynasty. 
the extinction of the sixth dynasty 





the unity of the Egyptian empire appar- 
ently comes to an So 
end for a consider- 
able period, or its 
testoralion upon a 
permanent basis 
proved impossible 
for the moment. 
The configuration 
of the country re- 
uires, above all 
things, a central 
government, which 
should make the 
necessities of 
irrigation as they 
arise the guiding 
principles of its 
policy. These 
necessities kept the 
petty princes in a 
Eentneal state of 
feud; a short 
of water in 
north immediately occasioned complaints 
against the owners of canals in the south. 
It may have happened often enough that 
an imperial dynasty was overthrown simply 
because the Nile god, and therefore the 
other gods also, manifested their anger by 





denying the necessary floods. A passage 
in tl of Sanopes clearly shows the 
connection between the height of the floods 


and the security of the throne, and makes 

in that as late as the Ptolemaic period 
it was thought desirable in official circles to 
speak in veiled language of these un- 
popular occurrences, even of such as had 
occurred in earlier times. 

For the house of Pepi there can be no 
doubt that war also produced fatal 
effects. It is but rarely that we catch a 
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glimpse of any events of real importance 
throughout the “history” of the Old 
Empire, which in truth was as yet no 
empire at all. The chronology of the period 
is m a similar state of obscurity. The 
earliest reliable date occurs in the period of 
the Middle Empire—the beginning of the 
twelfth dynasty, about 2000 8.c., though 
even this is uncertain. The period from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the end of 
the sixth di ty may be considered 500 
yan. 80 t the latter dynasty lasted 
2700 to 2500 B.c., and the filth from 

2820 to 2700 B.c. On the other hand, the 
great pyramid builders of the fourth 
dynasty can hardly have been a burden 
to the land for more than a century in 
all, The supposition or tradition that 
Khufu lived to see 
the birth of the 
founder of the suc- 
ceeding dynasty is 
haps supported. 
yy the epitaph of 
~ a certain prince 
Rasekhem-ka, who 
served five kings of 
the fifth dynasty. 
Hence the period 
occupied by the 
fourth dynasty 
may be well limited 
* to the years 2920-- 
2820 B.c. We have 
no means of ascer- 
taining the dura- 
ton a the fret 
three dynasties, but 
: the 769 years as- 
signed must be too 
many. We shall be 
nearer the truth if we assume that the great 
kings of the first dynasty ruled about the 
year 3500 8B.c., and that the originals of the 
traditional “‘ Menes” (Aha and Narmer ? ) 
reigned a century or so earlier. In view 
of recent discoveries, even earlier dates are 
by no means improbable. It is, for in- 
Whe stance, difficult to reconcile 
Busia aoe the date af 2000 n.c. for the be- 
Years Age ginning of the twelfth dynasty 
with the apparent fact of the 

long duration of the thirteenth. On the 
other hand, the estimate of the period 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties at 
500 years may eventually prove to be too 
. We can alsosay that the pyramids 
izeh were built at ihe latest about 


3000 B.C. 
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ENTRANCE TO ANCIENT THEBES. THE GATE OF A TEMPLE AT KARNAK 
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ANOTHER OF THE WONDERFUL TEMPLE GATES OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
‘Ts maguificent gate gave ectrasce to the ancient of aces ee ot ee, and st ls reprearated 
Ree ee eee CT eT now ices guteways appeurrd mEEreer ras 
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THE PORTICO OF pul GREAT TEMPLE OF ISIS AT TENTYRA 
Thus sample, bait the Libyan desert, probably in the Hime of the early Ptolemies, 1s remarkable for the! 
‘ts scelptures, a supgedtion of which ts conveyed i thu fine drawing by oat of Napoleons savasts 
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GREAT DAYS O 


THE OLD EMPIRE 


AND THE RULE OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS 


FRAGMENT of the Turin pap 
gives a summary of the eigns of the 
“Old Kingdom,” to the effect that 1,755 
Stam elapsed since the reign of 
lenes. This would agree roughly with 
the estimate already given. Further cal- 
culation makes it clear that Manetho com- 
puted the period between Menes and the 
end of the sixth dynasty as about 250 
years less than the number above stated. 
A mere list of the dynasties computed by 
Manetho is all the information to be ob- 
tained from him upon the obscure 
Period dividing the sixth from the twelfth 
a emarkably enough, the 
seventh dynasty is said to have had 
“seventy kings in seventy days.” In 
view of the more independent position of 
the landed aristocracy under Pepi, it has 
been thought to recognise in the seventy 
monarchs of a day a wholly unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the aristocracy to 
10 Ki Te} the monarchy a 
ia government of nobles holdi: 
10 Days the power in rotation. At an 
early period an epitomiser read 
or amended the statement as “five 
i in seventy-fi 
in order to avoid 
tradition of such historical absurdity. 
Like the preceding rulers, the 27 kings 


of the eighth dynasty—146 years-—are 
said fo have Sprung from Memphis. They 
were fi by two dynasties from 
Heraklcopels Of these the ninth con- 
sist 17 kings, who reigned years, 
and a tenth, likewise of 17 kings, reigning 
Hs yes. Their place of origin was 
H leopolis—Khenensu of the Egyp- 
tians—in Upper Egypt. 

This lack of information is partly met 
Manetho's statement, which can 
be su; by the evidence of in- 

scriptions, that the founder of the ninth 

dynasty, Akhthoes, was the most t i- 

cal ruler that the country had yet known. 

After committing many evil deeds he went 

mad, and was finally eaten by a crocodile, 

which reptile seems in ancient Egypt to 
1K ° 





have been specially supplied by Provi- 
dence for such purposes. From this in- 
structive story many deductions have 
been drawn in modern times. The Herak- 
leopolites are supposed to have been 
foreign conquerors, who broke into the 
Pytamids and destroyed the mummies. 
Anumber of sculptures found 
in the Delta, the style of which 
is certamly foreign, have been 
Ravages supposed to belong to. their 
time. But so small a body of evidence 
is hardly sufficrent basis for such extensive 
conclusi The sculptures and their 
strange style should more Probably he 
ascribed to the later kings of the twelfth 
dynasty, perhaps to Amenemhat U1, 
Akhthoes is certainly himself an historical 
character, though the tales of hty cruelty 
may well be apocryphal. His name in the 
hieroglyphs is conventionally read Kheti, 
and was probably pronounced Ekhtai. He 
also bore the name Ab-meri-Ra, Of 
another Herakleopolite king, named Ka- 
meri-Ra, we have a monument in the 
inscriptions of Tefaba, prince of Asyut, 
which record the wars with Tefaba waged 
on behalf of Ka-meri-Ra against the 

inces of Thebes, who were now for the 

t time aspiring to the sovereignty of 
all Egypt. 

According to Manetho, the cleventh 
dynasty included 26 kings of Thebes, who 
ruled 43 years. This is the first appear: 
ance in hist of the “southern resi- 
dence ” of the kings of Egypt, although it 
was not till the beginning of the New 
Empire that Thebes attained its full 

importance. As early as the 
Risse Roman period the city had again 

become nothing more than an 
area of gigantic ruins inter- 
spersed with villages. Four main groups 
of ruins still indicate the approximate 
area of the ancient city: on the east 
of the river, Karnak to the north and 
Luxor to the south; on the west of the 
fiver, Medinet Halu to the south and 
Kurnah to the north, both named after 
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neighbouring fellahin vil On the 
west the slopes of the hilly are honey- 
combed by numerous tombs, among which 
those of Shekh Abd el Kurnah and the 
Assasif, with the terraced temples of Der 
el-Bahari are the best known. The cele- 
brated “valley of the kings’ tombs,” 
Biban el-Muluk, winds far into the chain 
teats O hills behind Der el-Bahari. 
of the At Thebes is the Ramesseum, 
Kiage incorrectly called the “ Mem- 

nonium" by classical authors 
subsequent to Strabo. Between it and 
the great temple of Medinet Habu tower 
the two statues of Memnon. Three miles 
away, on the opposite bank of the 
river, rises the great temple of Karnak. 
The sanctuary of Luxor together with the 
obelisk is situated close to the river. The 
“city of the living,” once a_populous 
metropolis called Uaset by the Egyptians, 
extended from Karnak to the mountain 
Tange ; the temple precincts of Karnak 
proper were named “ Apet "; the quays 
for the river traffic were at ‘‘ Southern 
Apet,” or Luxor, On the western bank 
‘of the Nile lies the great necropolis, the 
corresponding “city af the dead.” The 
“dwellings rich in possessions " and the 
one hundred gates, which are mentioned 
with admiration in the Iliad—unless these 
are really, ax seems most probable, the 
great pylons of the temples-even the 
fortress of the kings, known as “ Ka-em- 
khut "—literally, “ high on the horizon” 
—during the time of Asnenop lis I. 
have totally disappeared. he great 
artificial lake of Tjarukha, where Amen- 
hotep III. (or Amenophis I1}.) and Queen 
Tii sailedin their state barge, the “ Tehen- 
Aten” (the Sun-disk glitt.rs). isa mere 
field surrounded by mounds. Of the huge 
funerary temple erected by the same king 
nothing but the mighty twin Coloss: 
remain, 

Memphis, or Hikuptah, the northern 
capital, has also disappeared, together with 
its more durable pyramids and rows of 
Memphis '™*#Stabas. We are unable to 
Resain <‘“Uscover even the situation of 
la Cairo the chief sanctenty the temple 

of Ptah; the “ white fortress ” 
has also vanished. According to Arab 
testimony the low hill of rubbish near 
Mit-Rahine, south of Gizeh, was covered 
with stately es wore six hundred 
years ago; in bility it served 
even, ten an 4 sféne quay for the 
growing city of Cairo. rapid dis- 
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appearance of the last edifices at Memphis 
ito be accounted for in the same way. 
The time from the beginning 
seventh to the end of the eleventh dynasty 
according to Manetho’s ing wonld 
amount to far more than the five hundred 
allotted to the period of transition. 
is number, however, is apparently 
capable of reduction. It has been thought 
that the twelfth dynasty ruled ! 
from 2000 to 1788 8.c., though the nee 
for this is as yet by no means universally 
accepted as conclusive, and it has long 
been known that about the year 1580 B.C. 
the eighteenth dynasty freed the land from 
the Hyksos. us there remains a peri 
of little more than two hundred years in 
which to place the era of the foreign 
supremacy of the Hyksos, during which 
the Egyptian polity and society under- 
went a steady process of change, although 
many decades must have elaj before 
the complete subjugation of the land by 
the Hyksos. But when Manetho 
ceeds to insert into this narrow period his 
thirteenth, or Theban, dynasty of sixty 
kings reigning for 453 years, and the four- 
teenth gynasty: which origi- 
of the nated in Xois—that is, Sakha, in 
Dyassties thecentre of the Delta, where 
apparently no ruins remain— 
consisting of 76 kings ruling for 484 years, 
all attempts to satisfy the demands of 
consistency are baffied. Up to the present 
time the Turin papyrus has always been 
considered the chief support of Manetho’s 
account, because the kings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth dynasties are there 
enumerated in full and with much preater 
detail, comparatively speaking, t! in 
any other account. However, while on 
the one hand it is possible that the Turin 
papyrus repeated an erroneous tradition. 
Teproduced by Manetho at a later period, 
on the other hand we have to take into 
account the condition in which this manu- 
script was found; the fragments of the 
papyrus when first pieced together were 
arranged in accordance with Manetho’s 
list. Of the lists contained in inscriptions, 
one only, the chronologically worthless 
one at Karnak, contributes a series of 
names of kings which could correctly be 
assigned to this period. Of the Xoites, a 
provincial d: ty, MO monuments have 
as Pag fog iscovered. 


ike manner the various monuments 
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may be assigned with some 
certainty tot petiod between the seventh 
and tenth dynasties. Among these is 
King Kherti, who appears upon the 
monuments and whose of prowess 
against Syrian enemies are mentioned in 
a papyrus. Some graves of dignitaries at 
Sakkara are considered to belong to the 
Herakleopolites—as, for example, that of 
‘Apa-ankhu, who lived King 
Merikera, and was “‘not only of true 
royal blood, but was indeed the favourite 
of his master and governor of the lands.” 
Antef and Mentuhotep are the 
names which occur most frequently in the 
eleventh dynasty. As provincial governors 


of the fertile and extensive valley of 
Thebes, the first members of this house 
attained to great im; 
tenth dynasty gradu: 


rtance, while the 
exhausted itself in 


AN BXAMPLE OF PTIAN SCULPTURE 
A basa bas-relief, remark! 
struggles, details of which are unknown 
tous. This family soon began to expand ; 
one branch settled in the neighbouring 
Hermonthis, where an Antef sought to 
connect himself with the earlier rulers by re- 
pairing the ruined pyramid of Nekhtiaker. 
The acquisition of Abydos, the religious 
importance of which town was cl 
connected with its early political claims, 
seems to have immediately followed the 
proclamation of the head of the family as 
“lord of the uj and the lower land.” 
Probably the future Tesidence was 
also transferred to Al . Hence a 
provincial governor, named Antef, again 
appears in bes with special titles, show- 
ing the importance of the city of Amon 
at that time. This Antef is at the same 
time warder of the frontier and a “ pillar . 
of the south.” Of the five or six Antefs 
and the three Mentuhoteps who are 


BGY! 4.500 YEARS AGO 
ble for Ita accuracy of outline, showing 





enumerated as being Pharaohs, it is hardly 
probable that the first ruled the whole 
country ; the moderate estimate of forty- 
three given to the whole line bi 
Manetho is therefore certainly incorrect, 
Mentuhotep IT. alone at least reigned for 
forty-six years, and was supreme 
over Egypt from Assouan to 
the coast. On the other hand, 
thig reign was not able to 
recover Ethiopia, which had apparently 
jong since been lost to the Kingdorn. The 
date of Antef IV. Uahankh is given by 
the stele erected in his fiftieth year, whicl 
forms part of a larger scene, where the ruler 
is represented surrounded by his four 
favourite dogs. From a papyTus report 
of an investigation into the tombs of the 
Theban kings, which took place about 
1130 B.c,, we lear of the existence of the 
pyramid of Antef IV., 
which “Jies to the 
north of the outer 
court of the temple 
ol Amenhotep, and 
before which the stele 
has been erected. 
Here is to be seen the 
figure of the king, 
with his dog named 
Behukaa between his 
feet.” King Uahankh 
Antef is known to 
belong to the eleventh 
dynasty, becawe a 
twelfth dynasty official 
traces his descent bark 
the sacred ox. to a contemporary of 
Vahankh; but other Antefs, who for- 
merly were considered to belong to this 
period, are now known to be posterior to 
the thirteenth dynasty,  Seankhkara 
seems to have been the last ruler of the 
eleventh dynasty :_he entrusted his official 
Henu with the fitting out ef an expedition 
to Punt, which advanced eastward through 
the valley of Hainan. fad then ‘O- 
ceeded by sea. Although Henu 
Paprere ae only accompanied the expedi- 
Fraakiacease tion to the coast of the Red 
Sea, he caused a remarkably 
boastful description of the undertaking to 
be carved at Hammamat, which dates from 
the eighth year of Seankhkara, and perhaj 
was not set up until after the king’s death, 
Considerable additions have been made 
to our knowledge of the eleventh dynasty 
of recent . Many new names of 
kings have been found ; a new Antef, who 
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bore the Horus name Nekht-neb-tep-nefer, 
a Mentuhotep with the Horus name Sankh- 
ab-tam, and a duplicate of Mentubotep II., 
with the prenomen Neb-hapet-Ra, hke 
Mentuhotep II, but spelt in a different 
manner 5 last new king 1s known 
Th to us from the latest excava- 
tions (1903-7) at Der el-Bahan, 
Excavations Which have revealed to us the 
funerary temple of Mentuh 
1, towhich additions were ap) ly 
by Mentuhotep III (Neb-hapet-Ra II) 
Ths ‘build.ng, which was known as Akh- 
asut-Neb-hapet-Ra, "Glonous are the 
seats of Neb-hapet-Ra ' hey to the south 
of the great temple of Queen Hatshepsu 
at Der el-Bahar, m the necropolis of 
Thebes It consists of & square platform 
artificially hewn out of the rock on which 
stood a small pyramid, surrounded by an 
ambulatory or colonnade This was ap- 
proached from the east hy a ramp of ascent, 
on either side of whic! 
38 a small colonnade, on 
the level of the ground 
On each side of the plat 
form 6 4 deeply cast 
court At the bach of 
the Fyre ty the de- 
‘endmg dromos of what 
neither the actual tomb 
of King Ncb-hapxt Ra IF 
oracenotaph,an «mpts 
tomb” made not to con 
tam the actual mummy 
of the king but the Tee 
statue of his ka, or double 
Thus at 15 rather a sanc 
tuary than a tomb properly speahing 
Ot the two views the ter 12 conidered 
to be the more probable by the discoverer, 
Prof Naville The gallery of this * tomb- 
sanctuary " 18 400 fect im length, at the 
end of it 1s a chamber made 1m all 
Tespects hhe the tomb chamber of a 
mud, which contams an alabaster 
Shine, in which in all probability, once 
stood an image of the (Not far 
off, in 1898 a great ro’ 
found which contamed nothmg but the 
statue of another king, lentuhotep 
—this 1s perhaps the analogous, “ tomb- 
sanctuary” of Neb-hapet-Ra HI) At the 
bach of the colonnaded court which 
contains the dromos, is a hypostyie hail, 
in which immediately beneath the tower- 
ing chff. of Der el-Bahan 1s a smalt 
sanctuary containmg an altar placed 
before a niche cut in the rock ~The whole 
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Provinelal governors uttroduced 
tL abeat 2700 Bo 
Asancuia mo were aed 


was ted in time by tess than a 
from Senusret I we see that the 
‘vy tely preceded 


th meth ie been usual 
the twelfth, as uw ly suy 
In order, however, to remake tke 
sadoubied Ps h ot oct pe ee 
lynasty with the 5 
years allowed between (the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, if we the 
Kahun date for Senusret II, 
been proposed to place the thirteenth 
dynasty before the twelfth But to:nter- 
calate it between the eleventh and twelfth 
1s impossible, and 1t 13 equally impossible 
to place it fore the 
eleventh For one thing, 
the scarab designs of the 
thirteenth dynasty are 
obviously mtermediate 
between those of the 
twelfth and those of 
the eighteenth dynasty 
Here ss a case in which 
Practical archaeology 
comes forward wit 
defimte evidence to cor- 
rect iil-considered and 
hasty historical theones 
From the imscnptions, 
too, of Asyut st 18 quite 
evident that the Theban’ kings of the 
eleventh dynasty rose to power by war 
against the Herakleopolite princes of the 
tenth There 15 no room for the thirteenth 
dynasty before the eleventh or twelfth 
We have, af any rate, the defimte fact 
that Senusret less than a 
century after Antef IV, so that 
Seanhhhara must have been almost the 
sammedhate predecessor of Amenemhat I, 


the first of the twelfth dynast: 
Vales King Amenemhat I, t 
af founder of the twelfth dynasty, 


Arehmology 2PPOInted bis son Senusret 
co-regent m his old age, he 
1s said to have presented him with a 
‘book of profound “ instructions" Several 
long fragments of this work still remain. 
From them, and from mscnptions on the 
tomb of a provincial lord, Khnumhotep, at 
Bent-Hassan, we gather that it was not 
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nobility they became an official class, 












until after a severe struggle that Amen- 
emhat raised himself to the Egyptian and were transformed from petty princes 
throne, and that the grandfather of into Prefects. This change again made a 
Khnumhotep rose to greatness as the simplification of the government 

as regarded the sored 


thepee woion lgoversip. authorities. During the Old 


f the Nome Empire the division of the 
of the Goat, with a residence country into “the south" 
at Menat-Khufu, to which and “the north” formed 
was later added the neigh- the hasis of the administra- 
bouring Nome of the wwe, machinery, the king, 
Gazelle. It was here in “ford of both lands,” 


Central Egypt that the new forming the connecting link. 
dynasty seems to have Now, under the twelfth 
specially secured its posi dynasty, the persona! tie 
tion, for, like the i gives place to a union of 






line, it undoubtedly origi- r politica) reality. Neverthe 
nated in Thebes, and appa- 5 oy, feeble BRL states, 1 the historical distinc. 
rently removed the seat of sow in the Bi nae portrait state. ofthe tion between north and 


Lata to the Fayyum. ae ‘kings of the 12th dyzasty. south, resting as it did upon 
We learn from inscriptions—especially racial differences, was too deeply rooted 

from those in the tombs of the provincial to disappear entirely. 

governess at Asyut, Bersheh, and Beni- Side by side with the king, the high 
an—that Amenemhat J. introduced ticssuer now appears with authority 





‘THE MODERN VILLAGE OF ABYDOS, ONE OF THE OLDEST SITES OF ANCIENT BGYPT 
far-reaching changes into the administra- over the whole of Egypt. Under the Old 
tion, and that in this respect at least he Empire the importance of this official 
must be looked upon as a great reformer. had steadily increased until he took 
He set aside or entirely abolished the precedence over all others, Among other 
old aristocracy of the titles of this highest 
ovincial rulers, and official were “greatest 
introduced new laws de- of the great, prince, over- 
fining the authority of seer of the human race, 
their successors. The new who advises the king, 
governors, or nomarchs, - and to whom the entire 
were placed on an equal- land renders account.” 
ity with their predeces- His responsibility was 
sors, in so far as the appropriately expressed 
Janded property vacated in the title " overseer of 
by the latter was for the rungrany rrramip or Apypos all that exists and of all 
most part a hey Sarma ees pete Sat barton pitt Next in 
to them ; jus tl Satelit ates tet yee rank 8 the “trea. 
still remained the most seen sp “™ surer of the god,” os 
landed proprietors in any one “chief warden of the silver house,” whose 

act, een char Feng ey of the interest chief duty bear to have been to prepare 
Senrcsen the temple property 2: estimates for the general expenditure ; 
the royal domains, But from'a landed while the “chief judge and bead of the 
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overseers,” the vizir of the Old Empire, 
Teceived the post of prefect of the capital, 
a position of great splendou but of 
limited authority. icials of middle 
and lower rank now appear in large 
numbers. They also were chiefly con- 
cemned with the treasury, and 


Offisiols a 
Oia looked up with awe to the 
piedy high treasurer, “ who nourishes 
the ple.” He also made 


provision for the sacrifices to the gods 
and the dead—that is, so far as the 
customary offerings of the king 1o the 
distinguished were concerned—and 
attended to the repair and decoration of 
the temples. 

The Old Empire, with its bewildering 
profusion of high offices, dignities, and 
titles of honour, bore the character of an 
oligarchy of court nobles 
moderated by the despotism 
of the king, and in some 
respects reminds us of the 
mandarin system; whereas 
the state of Amenemhat and 
Senusret was governed upon 
principles of administration 
closely resembling the econo- 
mic system of the eightcenth 
century of our era on the 
continent of Europe — that 
is, a kind of “modernised” 
feudalism. The dependence 
of the iemples upon the 
royal treasury is plainly 
marked, although the colleges 
ol priests controlled their 
own incomes, derived from a 


sufficient to support them. 

But the state not only controlled the 
sacrifices by means of the ingenious 
edict that the nomarch must receive his 
appointed share, but the colleges them- 
selves also found it advantageous to 
place at their head the chief authority 
in the nome. It was rarely a matter of 
@leat difficulty to make such an authority 
eiigible for inclusion in the legitimate 
families by means of fabricated gene- 


logies. 

The salary of such an official, holding 
at the same time the lucrative position 
of chief priest and prophet, when added 
to the revenue of his private estates and 
official lands, rose to an amount enabliug 
him to support a princely establishment. 
It is certain, however, that his outgoings 
and expenses were not small. The govern- 
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mortmain possession of lands 44" thelect" che of tan a 


ment, in the person of its highest adminis- 


trator, the hi reac Sod prot 
exacting in its and that a good it 
should be fe ing from the nome 
when the accounts were balanced. 


The treasury expenditure was not to 
exceed the income ; on the contrary, the 
nomarch was to arrange the average iy - 
tion of taxes so as to have a credit ce 
of taxation in reserve which could be drawn 
upon in bad years. In many nomes this 
‘was ast easy matter, in others it was more 
difficult. Possibly, also, the great financial 
adviser, who stood so close to the king’s 
ear, was none too ready to grant assistance 
in the time of want. “ years of 
famine came,” writes Ameni, the prefect of 
the Nome of the Gazelle under Senusret J., 
“E ploughed the fields of the province 
to its frontiers on the south 
and on the north” — a reli- 
gious rite originally incum-: 
bent upon the king. “I 
preserved the lives of the 
mhabitants of the province, 
and gave them sustenance, 
so that there were none 
starving therein. I gave the 
same portion to the widow as 
to the married woman, and 
never preferred the great 
before the small in granti 
my assistance. And afterwar 
the river rose high. wheat 
and barley throve, and there 
was abundance in the land, 
but I did not oppress the 
peasant because of his 
arrears.” Although years of 
drought were the most severe 
test of the capacities of a nomarch for 
administration, yet his current expenses 
at other times were of very considerable 
amount. It was necessary to exceed the 
expectations of the court by paying a 
carefully calculated surplus in excess of the 
tegular demands. In order to on the 
business of his own little centre, the nom- 
arch was obliged to keep an office with a 
comparatively large number of 


> ‘ 


rear ** scribes. Should the Pharaoh set 
Nomarchs OUt “to make the i 


countries tremble before his 
majesty,” the nomarch was obliged to call 
out his conti t—Ameni provides 400 to 
600 men—and to take the field with his 
sovereign. The chief treasury officials had 
also to be conducted to the quarries and 
mines in the land of the Trogodytes or in 
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the Sinaitic peninsula, ot the nomarch him- 
seli was despatched upon royal commin- 
sions, If successful, he was the recipient 
of high praise, ax well as of material 
rewards on his return to court. 

The nomarch greatly cherished the right 
of journeying to the quarries on his own 
account, there to order the stone decora- 
tions for his future tomb or to have his 
statue carved in heroic size, What he 


valued most, however, was the royal 
assurance that the governorship of the 
nome should become the hereditary pos- 
session of his house. When this assurance 

in the cliffs 


was received, the tomb withi 
truly became a of consolation in view 
of the period after his death. His family 
would never he 
threatened by want, 
and there would be 
no interruption to 
the sacrifices to the 
ancestors. 
The reign of Amen- 
emhat I, began about 
2000 B.C., at the very 
latest — possibly in 
reality a century or 
two earlier; ten years 
later he appointed 
his son Senusret, or 
Usertsen I, co- 
regent, and died on 
the seventh day of 
the Egyptian month 
Phaophi, after a 
reign of thirty years. 
Apparently the old 
king's chief motive 
in appointing his 
successor as co-regent 
at such an early date 
was, above all things, 
to secure the crown to his own house ; in 
all other respects he himself remained at 
the head of affaii The decade of the co- 
Tegency was occupied by foreign wars. A 
poetical inscription of the twenty-fourth 
year of Amenemhat’s reign, now in the 
w. Louvre, refers to wars against 
bie the Nubians, the Bedouins of 
the Sinaitic desert, the Trogo- 
dytes, and even against Punt. 
We have an undoubted reference to a 
campaign in the twenty-ninth year of the 
reign against the Nubian Wawat ; 
when the king died within his palace, 
Senusret was abroad upon an expedition 
against one of the northern oases. 


NEGRO CAPTIVES OF THE EGYPTIANS 


Everything possible had been done to 
epsute that this change in the government 
should be carried through without difii- 
culty. A gleam of light is thrown upon the 
process by a story of adventure, which 
certainly ‘rests upon a basis of fact. 
Sanehat, a near reiation and 
court official of Amenemhat I., 
who is also said to have been 
“high in the queen's favour,” 
was at that time in the capital. As soon 
as “‘ the god had ascended to heaven,” and 
the palace was closed. the chief court chee 
nitary despatched couriers to Senusret 1, 
Sanehat had either committed himsell to 
the support of another claimant to the 
throne, or he had been on ill terms with 
Senusret at an 
period ; at any rate, 
he went out a stage 
from the town to meet 
the returning cour 
and was not a little 
terrified on seci 
Senusret approach 
with a small com- 
pany of followers. 

‘rembling.he crawled 
into a bush until the 
king had passed, and 
in the conviction 
that a revelt would 
break out in the 
capital he fled south- 
ward, crossed the 
Nile, and finally 
teached the eastern 
desert near the Bitter 
Lakes, alter creeping 
through the frontier 
entrenchments otf 
the called 
“ prince’s wall” by 
night. The Bedouins treated him with 
gteat respect. Ultimately he becomes 
chief of a tribe, wins fame in war, and 
sees his sons grow up around him. But 

his old age a letter of pardon is sent to 
him_by Senusret granting him free return 
to Egypt. He calls for hymns of prai 
to be sung, and utters not a word of 
sorrow at parting from his adopted home. 
In fact, to a description of the comfort 
which once again surrounded him at 
the court he adds the remark: ‘' The 
filth was left to the desert, the coarse 
clothing to the sand-dwellers. I was 
clo in fine linen and anointed with 
the oif of the land. I slept in a bed, 
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Thus I grudge not the sand to those whd 
dwell upon tt, nor the oit of the tree to 
him that bath no better.” 

Senusret I. reigned forty-four years. He, 
too, must apparently be included among 
the great tmuilders. Three stone scul; 
tures of lim have been found at Tanis, 
which must have been for many years 
Sitar the fist city of the Delta. At 
a Great, Heliopolis he erected a temple, 
Beitéer Where one of two obelisks 15 

still standing. The temples of 
Osiris at Abydos, of Amon at Karnak, 
and that of Koptoy were all repaired by 
the care of Senusret. The primitive temple 
at Hierakonpolis, which had already been 
repaired by the kings of the sixth dynasty, 
was again restored. Inscriptions of 
Senusret I, have come to light at Ws 
Halfa at the second cataract, one of whi 
mentions the eighteenth year of his reign 
and speaks of victories over Nubian tribes. 
We have also a narrative of this event 










b of this king, and an interesting 
seated statue of his wife, Nefert, wearing 
a padded wig that falls over her breast in 
two spiral curis, has been found in Tanis. 

The reign a of Seeeet TL, which 
follows, is i important 
incidents of another kind. The first 
third of his reign was occupied chiefly in 
war: the king directed his main efforts 

inst the Nubian peoples. The southern 
frontier ae Egy) tan kingdom bet 
again lorwi the secon 
cataract—that is, almost to the hmit of 
the extension which it reached later under 
the Sebekhotep kings. At Semneh and 
at Kummeh on the opposite bank of the 
Nile, about latitnde 21° N., Senusret HI. 
erected two great barrier forts, the 
mains of which are-still of sufficient size 
to afford an idea of ancient Egyptian 
methods of fortification. Even at this 
early period the device was employed of 








THE COMING OF THE SEMITES INTO EGYPT 


In the (of Senusret 11, 1885 BC. tribe of Semites. 
Sid Sonny ‘ositing So ooitle the Laad as the faasly of Jasob aad ese © pe 


from Ameni, mentioned above, dating 
from the king’s forty-third year. 

Two years before his death Senusret 
followed his father’s example and ap- 

inted his son Amenemhat II. co-regent. 
‘he monuments erected during the reign of 
this king seem to have been of less architec- 
tural importance than those of his father, 
We have no mention of war during his 
reign. With the accession of Amenem- 
hat IL. the period begins when the dynasty 
could enjoy in peace ihe fruits of the 
labour of the first two ki In this 
eign Khnumhotep succeeded his father 
overnor of the Noine of the Goat; 
all the other changes in the officials 
of which we hear seem in like manner to 
have been directed to secure the suc- 
cession to this tamily, According to 
Manetho, Amenemhat Hi. lost his life in 
a palace revolution; he had appointed 
his son Senusret II. as co-regent. The 
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back the upper parts of the great 
brick bastions, in order to prevent’ the 
use of scalng-ladders. An _ inscription 
set up at Semneh in the eghth year of 
the king says: This is the southern 
boundary. No negro or his cattle may 
north of this Ime either by land or 
by water, Should they appear in the 
and of Aken for purpotes of trade, or if 
they have any business there, nothing 
shall be done to them; but their boats 
may never pass beyond Heh." Never- 
theless te sixteenth and nineteenth 
years of Senusret’s reign fresh campai, 
Further became necessary. The first 


curvi 






























is commemorated another 
Weu* inscription at Semngh, "which 

contains contemptuous refer ~ce 
to the negroes. The king warns his 
descendants never to be driven back from 
this frontier ; any one who should retreat 
was not to be called his descendant. 
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There were reasons for this 
exhortation. the Osiris town of 
Abydos the king’s high treasurer, named 
Tkhernefer, poe 80 Sea cnment to com- 
tmemerate the completion of an important 
commission for glorifying and presenting 
gifts to the god, on which he had been 
sent by Senusret III.: “‘ The royal order 
to. . . the nearest iriend, the super- 
intendent of the houses of gold and silver, 
the high treasurer, Ikhernefer. My 
Majesty commands that thou be guided 
to Abydos, to erect a memorial to my 
father Osiris {the king speaks as the 
incarnation of the Horns on the earth], 
the overlord of the West, and to ado 
the secret places (the adytum of the 
temple] with the gold that my Majesty 
brought forth from Nubia with victory 
and honour.” Thus it is probable that 
the two fortresses in the Nubian Nile 
valley defended the entrance to the gold- 
mines of the south. 


history of the New Empire wete already 
known, it was possible to calculate by 
means of the astronomical data thus given 
that Senusret’s seventh year lay between 
1876 and 1873 B.c. This discovery would 
have made an end of the various hypotheses. 
ding the chronology of the Middle 
Kingdom. the beginning of which had been 
yanously gated, 2130, 2778, or 3315, were 
it absolutely certain that this 

Cet date 1s really correct. 
Dates a matter of fac! 
many grave objections 10 con- 

tend against. For one thing, the computers 
are by no means agreed on this date, 
Mr. Nicklin places it some fifty or sixty 
years earlier than 1875 B.c. ‘And even 
this revised estimate leaves us no more 
than 300 yeais for the rest of the twelfth 
dynisty, the assured long duration of the 
thirteenth, and the period necessary for 
the domination ot the Hyksos, all we 
reach the certain date of the begrnning 
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FORSRUNNERS OF THE HYKSOS PRESENTED TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNOR 


‘About 1600 2c, the sativa was overthrown by 
Of  Freat importance, however, to history 
would be the supposed discovery of the 
first Egyptian date of real chronological 
value in this reign, could it be accepted 
without reserve. The ancient city at the 
entrance of the Fayyum, now known as 
Kahun, has yielded a comparatively large 
number of Papyri of the twelfth dynasty. 
In a kind of diary discovered among t! 
“ Kahun ” papyri is found a notice to the 
effect that on the twenty-fifth day of 
the seventh month of the 


Fisiag seventh year of Senusret III. 
Dates he superintendent of the 

temple informed the governor 
that he tomake arations for 


the festival for the rise of Sirius, which 
occurred on the sixteenth day of the 
following month ; in fact, we find on the 
day following the date thus stated a list 
of ™ the festival offerings for the rise of the 
star Sirius.” As two similar dates in the 


tion of the Semites to the overnor Khaumotep. 
‘Hyksos, who wore probably the Hebrews of the Erodus, 
of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1580 Bc. 
To try to simplify matters by transferring 
the Sebekhotep kings of the thirteenth 
dynasty to the age hefore the cleventh 
dynasty is impossible for archxologtcal 
reasons. To reduce the duration of the 
thirteenth dynasty is impossible, for we 
have certain evidence of many important 
reigns in that dynasty. To transfer the 
twelfth dynasty a whole Sothis period, or 
Sirius cycle (1461 years), back into time is 
equally against reason. So that we must 
suspend judgment on the matter for the 

ent, 

Under Amencmhat III. the greatness 
of this powerful dynasty begins to wane. 
This kmg hai two pyramids. One ts at 
Dahohur, the other rises in the inner 
border of the Fayyum to the east near 
Hawara. His solicitude for the worshi 
of the crocodile-god, Sebek, is evides 
by several monuments and by the great 
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temple at Hawara, the fame of which, 
as one of the wonders of the world, was 
contmued its name of “ Labynnth 

Th was evidently the funerary temple 
attached to the pyramid of Amenemhat 
Some statues and busts of Amen- 
embat III. are remarkable for the 
obvious pains that have been taken to 
produce a hkenes» the cheek bones 
are prominent, and the mouth shows 
a charactenstic 
wnnkle. Accu- 
rate raiture 
of ane and % 
characteristic of 
the art otf the 
twelfth dynasty, 
and 1 not con 
fined to statues 


of this king At 
Der cl - Bahan 
has been ds- 


covered a series 
of portrait 
statues of Senus- 
ret III, repre 
senting him at 
various penods 
of his hfe from 
yee es on of hin Kingdom in the catty 
these are in. the Britssh Museum, and 
one is at Caro Two other equally 
good portraits of the same king have 
found at Abydos and Karnak 
Equally faithful portraits of Senusret I 
have been fous ot Koptos and ele- 
where eads of Senusret 
Aecomey of TIT and Amenemhat ITI 
Btatees present curiously marked and 
angular features, lke those 

of the forpored Hyksos statues fiom 
Tans It has therefore been supposed 
that the Hyksos blood already existed 
in Egypt under the twelfth dynasty, 
and that the later kings of this ine had 
Hyksos, ot ‘* Hittite,” blood in their veins 
But this 1s a very doubtful specula- 
tion, and xt 2 much more probable 
that the Tanis and Bubasti, portraits 
formerly assigned to the Hyksos or to the 
Herakleopohtes really represent kings of 
the twelfth dynasty, some of them in 
@ peculiar costume of which we do not 
know the precise signification Certain 
pieces of evidence go to show that Amen- 
emhat ITI had pecuhar rehgious ideas, to 
which these curous figures may owe their 
ong. Shortly before hus death the king 
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A reconstruction: Perret ‘Chimes, harrier 
Pigg sect Bg a iifos Se Nolies ‘tester 


appomted his successor Amenemhat IV. a8 
co-regent He 1s said to have reigned nme 
years m all, six of which can now be 
verified by evidence. He wes eeccooaed 
Jus wife, who was perhaps sister, 
Bec who also continued the burld- 
ing operations at Hawara , but the dynasty 
«ame to an end, according to Manetho, 
with her death four years tetera 
length of her lecessor’s reigns has led to 
. ee a doubt wh ther 
the — succession 
was invanably 
from father to 
son or may have 
been transferred 
totheson-in-law, 
that 1s to say, to 
the female line 
. After Amen- 
% emhat III, we 
are not again on 
firm ground until 
we reach a Sertes 
of kings, most of 
whom bore the 
name of Sebek- 
hotep, showing 
that  tbey ener- 
getically main- 
ont *° tained the cult of 
bebek, the crocodile-god of the Fayyum, 
which had come mto prominence in the 
later years of the twelfth dynasty These 
kings seem, indeed, to have ruled from 
Crocodilopolis, as the later kings of the 
twelfth dynasty ruled, not from 
Thebes, but from a royal burg called 
Itht-tau, “Seizing the Two Lands.” 
which was situated somewhere m the 
neighbourhood of Lisht, on the Nile, a 
hittle northward of the Fayyum The 
tradition of royal rendence in this part 
of seems to have been handed 
down from the Herakleopolite kings 
The Sebekhoteps were ful mon- 
archs who ruled for a considerable length 
of time over a umited and peaceful 
country, whose bounds were even more 
extended than aad the. Present 
Crocodit y, Tal from the - 
Ki terranean’ ta the north to 
beyond the third cataract inthe 
south Astatue of a Sebekhotep has been 
found im the island of Arko, north ot 
la, and it 33 known that the 
gtanite quarnes of Tombos were wor! 
at this time. That the thirteenth dynasty 
was a period of peace 15 evident in spite of 
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the fact that a king, Smenkhkara, of whom 
tvvo enormous statues of Tombos granite 
were erected at Tans in the Delta, calls 
humself by the resounding title of Mer- 
menfatiu, “ boreghe of the Soldiers.” The 
succession of the kings was regulated ap- 
parently by descent in the female hne 
‘ the blood of Ra ” was handed on by the 
queens, who raised their consort. to the 
position of Pharaoh It 15 noticeable that 
im the case of pnvate persons female 
descent 1s unusually emphasised under the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus the father of 
Sebekhotep II. was merely a priest named 
Mentuhetep, who held quite a subordinate 
position Sebekhotep II] and Nefer- 
hotep, who were brothers, were the off- 
Lad of spnng of the matnage of 
fhe Native another princess with a cettam 
Deus stve Haankhf Neferhotep restored 
sty the temple at Abydos in accord- 
ance with information regarding the original 
plan denved from the sacred books 
The remamung kings of this line forma 
Jong hst, but the monyments tell us httle 
ot nothing about them, cvidentl, pro- 
longed peace and undisturbed comfortable 
possession had resulted, as 
usual, in general slachness and 
weakness so that the proud 
kingdom of the Senusrets fell 
an easy prey to an mvading 
horde of Asiatics from the 
north, who are hnown to us 
by the name of the Hyhsos, 
or ‘shepherd kings,” not 
earlier than 
about 1800 BC 
“There ruled 
in our land,” 
telatey Manetho 
(quoted by Jose- 
phus), “a king 


In his time 
happened, I do 
not know why, 
that a was 
angry oth us, Saplaced by an ur 
And from the east there appeared un- 
expectedly le of low ongin who 
defiantly mva our land and took 
forcible’ possession of it, meeting with no 
Serious resistance. After taking captive 
the ralers they burnt our cities, destroyed 
the dwellings of the gods, and infil all 
manner of cruelties upon the mhabitants ; 
some were massacred, the wives 
children of others were enslaved.” 

























EGYPTIAN PORTRAITS OF ASIATICS 
ictures, from 
Speer eect ee sree see, 


of Asatics known os the Hyksos 


Thrs description of the rapid victory of 
the Asc 8 evidence for the fact that 
excellence of mihtary equipment must 
have fully compensated lor’ the disadvan- 
tages of “low ongin", 1m all probabihty 
they were the first people to acquaint the 
Egyptians with the use of horses and 
chariots in battle Unul this time great 
heroes —for example, Senusret 
Vietory were praned for their swift- 
foot, but atter the 
hberatun of — Egypt the 
Pharaoh, drove out to battle m_ thet 
chanots 
With the arnval of the foreigners, the 
so-called Hyksos, the valley of the Nile 
was overrun by a people who powibly 
came from Atala, whether their appear- 
ance in Egypt was connected with the 
nest of Babvion by the Kassites, ot 
Kash-shu which either began or was com: 
pleted about 1700 BC 8 doubtful Ace 
cording to Manctho’s account it would 
appear as if the conquest of ] gypt at first 
imphed the dependence of the country 
upon some Asiaticempne —_" Finally they 
made one of thet leaders king, who was 
called Salatiy He went tc 
Memphis. and Jevid tibute 
from Upper and Tower 
Egypt also placed gar 
sons at suitable points" His 
attention = was, however, 
duected chiefly to sccun 
the eastern frontut im view of 
a possible attach from the 
growing Assyrian 
power The term 
“ Assyfans’ 18 
ete employed to 
denote — the 
empire for the 
tume being on the 
Tigris and 
Euphrates Its 
significant that 
Salatisx, — whose 
ety was name recall, 1m 
Many respects 
the tian title “Shalbt,” which the 
Joseph of the Bible received from Pharaoh, 
immediately sought to fortify hi kingdom 
in the direction from which brs own nation 
had come 
“Salatis ded after ruling nineteen 
years. After him another, named Beon 
or Bnon, reigned forty-four years. He 
was succeeded by Apakhnas, who reigned 
thirty-ssx years and seven months. 
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After him came Apophis with a reign 
of sixty-one years, and Tanias with 
fifty and one month. Finally 
came ‘Assis with a reign of forty-nine 
years and two months. These six were 
the first of their rulers, and duri 
their days there was continual war wi 
the tans, whom they endeavoured 
toannihilate, The le as a whole were 
called Hyksos, ot Shepherd Kings; for 
* Hyk’ means king in the 
sacred language and ‘ Sos’ 
a shepherd, so also in the 
popular tongue, and hence 
was ‘Hi: ‘com: 
pounded. some they 
were considered to be 
Arabs. Thus this people 
is called the shepherd 
kings ; they and their de- | 
scendants held possess.on * 
of Egypt for 511 years.” 
Thus far Manetho’s ver 
ordinary account, whi 
Josephus probably 
quotes from the original narrative. 

This Hyksos conquest (Hiku-Shasu, 
“Princes ut the Shasu"’ = Bedouins) was 
an irruption on tne grand scale, like the 
Arab invasion under Omar, 2,000 years 
later. There is no proof that among the 
Hyksos proper. the leaders of the invaders, 
there may have been non-Semitic ele- 
ments from Northern Syria or Asia 
Minor, of the blood of the Khatti or 
“Hittites,” Still, less is there any 

f of a racial or cultural connection 

‘tween the Hyksos and the Minoan 
Greeks of Crete. 

The period of the rule of the Hyksos has 
been exaggerated in the 
same manner as were the 
periods ascribed to the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth. 
and in part to the thirteenth 
dynasty. Instead of five 
centuries the supremacy of 
the Hyksos in the Nile 
valley probably lasted little 
more than two hundred 
years. The first six rulers 
mentioned above form Ma- 
netho’s fifteenth dynasty. 
They are followed by the 
s‘xteen " other shepherds” 
without names or dates. 
Manetho gives a seven- 
teenth dynasty as con- 
sisting of forty - three 
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Thebdan , who ruled contempe- 
raneously with forty-three Hyksos during 
iod of 151 or 221 years. This 8 pp 
bably correct, for the supremacy of the 
Hyksos did not always extend much 
further than their stronghold Avaris, the 
ian Hauar or Hatuar, in the Wadi 
Tumiiat, it seems later to have 
reached into Palestine and to have lost 
ground in Egypt itself. Wherever the 
; Asiatics retreated and 
* allowed the natives to 
supplant them, their 
monuments were also 
ex] to destruction. 
the six kings, 
Apophis alone has left 
any historic traces behind 
lum in the Delta and in 
the region of Memphis. 
From these it has 
: 4 shown that at least three 
Hyksos bore his name 
t in the form Apepi. 
% “ Janias,” however, may 
be identified with the king Khian, of 
whom the base of a stone statue has 
been discovered in Bubastis, a lion 
marked with his signet in Bagdad, and 
an alabastrum-lid bearing his name at 
Cnossos in Crete. As a statuette of an 
Egyptian of the Hyksos period. called 
Abnub, has also been found at Cnossos, 
we have in these two objects valuable 
evidence as to connection between pt 
and Greece at this period. The Hyksos 
kings. ruling in the Delta. naturally 
came into close contact with the Minoan 
“Thalassocrats ” of Cnossos. The fact 
that objects bearing the name of Khiaw 
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have been found in places so far apart as 
Cnossos_ and Bagdad is an_ interest: 
comment on a borne by Khian : 
adebu, “ ernbracing tervitories," though of 
course we cannot assume that he exer- 
cised any kind of authority over Crete 
or Babylo: ia. The names, not only of 
Khian, but of several other Hyksos kings, 
are found on signet cylinders and scaral 
—t luctions of the sacred dung- 
in stone or porcelain — bearing 
these non-Egyptian titles, engraved in 
@ primitive style. Scarabs of a similar 
primitive styie have been found with the 
inscriptions ‘ Uazed " and “ Yapekhar.” 
Khian and the Apepi kings belong to a 
time when the Hyksos court, and also 
nee of government, had ne 
entire! tian. Apepi Ra-neb- I 
even toed the tomb of Queen Aput of 
the sixth dynasty at Memphis. 
thus showing that he professed 
himself a lineal descendant of the 
ancient families. Under Apepi 
Ra-aa-user, who left behind him 
some short dedi- 
catory  inscrip- 
tions, a papyrus 
was written 
treating of 
mathematical 
problems. Fin- 
ally the name of 
Apepi Ra-aa- 
kenen has been 
found on the 
well-wrought 
base of an altar 
which he set up 
to the god Set of Hauar. He also appears 
to have attempted to immortalise his 
name by inscribing it on several statues 
of earlier kings—as, for example, on that 
af Mermenfatiu, where he calls himself 
“the life-giving son of the sun, Apepi, 
beloved of Set.” On the other, hand, 
.Amenhotep III. has replaced this name 
babe his omen another vai. Generally 
g ing, this custom of appropriating 
earlier memorials began in the Hyksos 
ened, and increased greatly in tater times. 
eastern Delta, especially at Tanis, has 
remained hitherto the chief source for 
Monuments relating to the Hyksos. 
Examples of unique interest in the history 
of art are the two standing figures of the 
“‘ fish sacrificers,” a sphinx, a king's head 
from Bubastis, and the upper part of a 
statue from Mit-Faris in the Fayyum. 







A SOCALLED “HYKSOS" SPHINX FROM TANIS 


f these figures, with their bony, broad: 
nosed faces and thick hair, are fully repre. 
sentative of the style of portraiture which 
the Hyksos brought into the country, this 
people were certainly not a pure Semitic 
type. These monuments, however, like 
the Bubastite colossi and the sphinxes 
of Amenemhat HI. at Tanis, which used 
to be assigned to the Hyksos, may really 
date from the time of the twelfth dynasty 
and be connected in some way with the 
worship of Scbek as lord of the fish-pro- 
ducing province of the Fayyum. Ther 
peculiar facial type, whether it be Egyp- 
tian or foreign. is, as we have seen, 
probably that of the later kings of the 
twelfth dynasty, not of the Hyksos, 

Upper Egypt was undoubtedly for a 
time subjected to the Hyksos. Tt would 
seem that at the end of the thirteenth 
y ¥ a family of kings bearing 
the name of Sebekemsaf ruled at 
Thebes in succession to a series 
of Mentuhoteps. Probably the 
last Mentuhoteps and the Scbe- 
kemsafs were 
tributary to the 
Hyksos, Later 
on, under a 
family who bore 
the name of 
Antef, the people 
of Upper Fevpt 
seem to have 
become more ot 
less independent 
of the Semitic 
conquerors, 
though they 
still paid tribute to them.” Finally, 
under a Series of kings who bore the name 
of Taa, and are reckoned as belonging 
to the seventeenth dynasty, a regular 
war of liberation was undertaken, and 
the Hyksos king and nation were expelled 
by the Egyptians after a series of desperate 
conflicts. These Asiatics were not ab- 
sorbed; their ruling family was not 
assimilated to the native race cither hy 
marriage or adoption. 

The rise of the Theban kings, who were 
mere nomarchs, or provincial governors, 
before the coming of the Hyksos, wan 
described Ls te writer of later years as 
follows. It happened that Egypt had no 
lawful rulers, Sekenen-Ra Taa was prince 
of the south, Apepi was sovereign in Hauar; 
the Jatter, however, had control of the 
land and its rich products. Behold, 
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Apepi chose Sutekh, that is, Sct, for his 
god. He built him a permanent temple 
and served none of the other gods of the 
. pi sent an urgent message to 
Sekenen- Ra in which the position of 
Amon-Ra in the Egyptian system of 
worship was discussed. Sekenen- Ra, 
however, was seized with great conster- 
A nation. ‘ The prince of the south 
Hely led his great and wise men 
War about him and told them all 
the words of the King Apepi. 
They, however, remained silent in per- 
plexity and found no answer for good or 
|. The King Apepi sent——” And here 
the manuscript breaks off. The struggles of 
the seventeenth dynasty ostensibly appear 
as a holy war. Sekenen-Ra is apparently 
the third of that name. His mummy, 
together with many others, was discovered 
in 1881 in a hiding-place in the cliffs near 
Thebes. When it was unwrapped it was 
clear that the prince had come to a violent 
end in the prime of life. The skull had 
been split by a blow, and the body had 
been hastily embalmed after putrefaction 
had already set in. From this Secor?’ 
we may conclude that Sekenen-Ra fe 
in a battle or in flight at a date somewhere 
about 1600 #.c., and that the enemy 
left his body unburied. His successor is 
supposed to have been Kames. The 
war with the Hyksos probably continued, 
though not uninlermuptedly. 7 
wAbout the year 1580 King Aahmes, 
perhaps the brother of Kames, succeeded 
to the throne of Thebes, and prepared to 
put an end to the Hyksos supremacy. 
Aun official under this king, also named 
Aahmes, the son of Baba. caused the 
story of his life to he inscribed upon his 
tomb at Nekheb. This is the earliest 
known attempt made by an Egyptian to 
inform posterity of the great events of 
his ; and though clumsy in style, it 
furnishes a striking clue to the transfor- 
mation which had taken place in the 
First Egyptian national feeling dur- 
Hi aj ing the Hyksos period. Aahmes 
Inscriptions “Tt Saw active service as a 
ith on board the boat 
“Sacrificial Bull”; after his marriage he 
served on the ship ‘North.” “ And when 
the king rode forth in his war-chariot— 
[this is the first notice we have of the use 
of chariots in Egypt}--I followed him on 
foot. And we laid siege to the town of 
Hauar; I showed bravery under the eyes 
of his majesty. Then 1 was appointed to 
2002 









the ship ‘Appearing in Memphis’—[a 
name of importance for the development 
of affairs, as icling a formal corona- 
tion of oir, in Memphis, after the 
capture of t city]. We fought on water 
in the lake Tjedau of Hauar. There I 
won a hand which was mentioned by the 
royal scribe, and gained me the golden 
necklace for bravery.” 

Hauar was taken apparently about the 
year 1560, but the Hyksos still retained 
their Asiatic possessions; and even after 
Sharuhen, in the south of Palestine, was 
also taken the position of King Aahmes was 
still sufficiently difficult. efforts in 
the north had encouraged the Nubian 
tribes to rise against him. 

After a campaign in the south, one 
“ Aata advanced into the upper country; 
but to his own destruction, for the 
of the south laid hands upon him.” 
hostile forces met at Tenta-a, and Aata 
was taken alive by King Aahmes. 
From the captain Aahmes’s mode of 
expression, it appears probable that this 
was a Hyksos king from whom the 
Egyptians thus freed themselves. But 
w. the gallent captain does not tell 
Agia: S® ether Aata invaded Egypt 

irom beyond the frontier, or 
the Hynes whether t was in the Delta that 
his rising began. The victories gained 
for Aahmes not only a number of slaves, 
“but also a considerable increase of his 
landed property in Nekheb. His supre- 
macy over the empire was definitely 
assured. 

Compared with the account of Aahmes, 
the narrative given by Josephus, according 
to Manetho, of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos displays the Egyptians in a 
decidedly unfavourable light. “ After all 
these things,” he writes, “the kings of 
the Thebais and other Egyptian nomcs 
rose against the Shepherds, when a long 
and difficult war broke out between them, 
= by iat were ovesoene by a 

name isphragmuthosis, who drove 
them out of the other of and 
confined them to a place called Avaris, 
which has an area of 10,000 arures of land. 
The Shepherds surrounded this entire 
district with a strong wall in order that 


with all their forces might there pro- 
tect their property and plunder. However, 
Thummosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, 


attempted to reduce them by siege, and 
advanced upon the place with 480,000 


men. When he was beginning to despair 
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of success, they themseives atfered to 
surrender on condition that they should 
evacuate Egypt and t in whatever 
direction they might choose without Jet or 
hindrance. These terms were accepted, and 
they marched away, no fewer than 240,000 
men, with their families and all their pos- 
sessions, through the desert to Syria. As, 
however, they feared the As- 
Exedes = *¥Tians, who then ruled Asia. 
to Judea they built acity in the land now 
called Judxa, large enough to 
accommodate their numbers, and gave it 
the name of Jerusalem.” It is clear 
that we have here a description of the 
Biblical Exodus of Israel from Egypt, as 
een from another point of view. Criticism 
is as yet unable to decide whether 
Manetho related the story as 1t stands, or 
ws responsible for that part of Josephus's 
version which identifies the Shasn with 
the Israehtes. Some modern German 
scholars have come to the conclusion that 
the Israelites were never in Egypt at all, 
but_in another country of the same name 
—Musri or Mitsraim—in Northern Arabia. 
The Musri theory and its pendant, the 
Jeshmeel theory of Professo: Cheyne, 
ve already passed in the minds of the 
archeologists and historians, if not yet 
entirely in those of the textual critics of the 
Old Testament, to the limbo of exploded 
fallacies. That the Misraim to which the 
Israelites went was Eeynt. the Nile valley, 
is evident from the Biblical description, 
and we cannot doubt that the account of 
the Exodus, though of course written from. 
the Jewish standpoint alone, and there- 
Jore open to criticism, also describes an 
historical event, an exodus from Egypt. 
Modern opinion seems to be veering most 








decidedly in the direction of accepting the 
Statement of Manetho as given by 
Josephus, and regarding the identification 
of Hebrews with the Shepherds of 
Manetho as correct in its main features, 
This was the conclusion arrived at by the 
patristic writers in accordance with the 
al testimony of tradition. It seems 
Kiehly probable that the Pharaohs 
‘were favourable to Joreph and the 
Israelites were Hyksos, and that after the 
expulsion of the latter by Aahmes, the 
és h who knew not Joseph,” followed 
the Oppression and finally the Exodus, 
probably in the reign Thothmes I,, 
orThummosis. The occurrence of the name 
“ Raamses ” as one of the soe eee 
during the oppression may be ascribed to 
a Tater straturs of the story, derived from 
knowledge of the “ land of Goshen ” in the 
time of the nineteenth dynasty B.c. when 
the Rameses ruied. Israel as a national 
name has as yet been found only once 
i an Eeyptian inscription, oe ue 
Jongin to the reign of Meney who 
was I ated considered iby sone authos 
tities to he the “‘ Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 
However, as we shall see later, the in- 
scription in question implies that the 
Israelites were dy settled 
in Palestine during the reign of 
this king. To assume that they 
Fart were a branch of the race 
already in Palestine before the maint 
Exodus is unnecessary if we sdeatify the 
Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos. 
= eae expulsion of the Bylons Man- 
etho the seventeentl ity to 
an end. According to his table Aakmes 
figures as the last king of the Middle 
and the first king of the New Empire. 
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THE RISE OF EGYPT AS A MILITARY POWER 


'HAT the Asiatic inroads and immi- 

‘ations of eartier ages had failed to 

accomplish was brought to pass by the 
Hyksos, After their expulsion the kin 


of Egypt for centuries assumed a military 
character, which for a time it was able to 
maintain. Probably the kings of the 
Middle Empire who extended their supre- 


macy over Nubia and the oases 
not hesitated to invade the land of Canaan, 


nothwithstanding its ater power of 
resistance. ‘Even during t the days of the 
Old Empire fortresses of that country 
had been stormed and captured by 
Egyptian troops. But it was only under 
exceptionatly favourable circumstances 
that the ‘ians could manently 
overawe foreign powers, for their military 
forces consisted of the nucleus formed by 
the king’s feeble palace guards, the con- 
Lingsaits levied by the various nomarchs 
and the auxiliaries obtained from Nubian 
subject tribes who had been employed at 
‘The an earlier period, but could be 
New sent into battle only under the 
strictest supervision. The con- 
"¥ tingents of the nomes were never 
more than armed peasants, whose sole 
incitement of bravery was the knowledge 
that if they broke and fied in the midst of 
a foreign country they would never see 
their homes again. On the other hand, 
a hostile army, when once it had crossed 
the Egyptian trontier, could safely count 
upon a sudden attack of homesickness 
among the native militia—an affection 
which was apt to hecome uncontrollable 
at the beginning of a battle. Now, how- 
ever, about the year 1580, the monarchy 
of the restored empire possessed a new 
weapon in the war chariot and a pro- 
fessional soldiery composed of a 
for the moment numerous, who had lost 
their possessions and their means of liveli- 
hood during the long war of liberation ; 
to these were to be added emancipated 
slaves who had lost their masters. 
stronger, however, the New Empire be- 
came, the more rapidly did this last class 
of soldiers diminish. It was, moreover, 
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impossible to replace them by native 
recruits, to the extent of maintaining a 
Strong standing army. The agricultural 
character ot the Egyptian state, which im 
earlier centuries had necessitated recourse 
to Nubian auxiliaries in time of war. was 
incompatible wit \ 
Agriculture OR" 
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sirere hows,” were incorporated by 


Thutmosis ILI, and soon be- 
came the only true regiments of the line. 
About the year 1400 the soldiers of the 
Pharaoh were known to the Syrian subjects: 
of the empire simply as ‘archers, or 
pidafi. The pidaté and war chariots were 
the king's sole material! for any display of 
force. 












H, however, the Pharaoh wished mare 
particularly to spread the terror of his 
name. he sent out the “ Shardana" 
parently the people who gave 
name to Sardinia, Possibly their 
main settlements lay even then on the 
African coast opposite. They were 
soldiers of fortune who had been enhsted 
in detachments under the cighleenth 
dynasty. The Ramessides made no 
attempt to conceal the fact at a later 
period that these mercenaries were really 
Egypt's best soldiers. This reputation 
they can be proved to have gained among 
the Asiatics as carly as the reign of 
Amenhotep III, and probably cartier 
under Thothmes IH., or even before his 
time. Armed with long swords and great 
round shields with double handles, heavy 
coats of mail and large metal helmets, 
decorated with the crescent of the moon 
and _ bell of the ao some- 
times also bearing dagger and 
Rerslar javelin, the favourite tactics of 

the Shardana were to scatter 
the enemy by charging in close form. 
ation. That such an effect could be 
produced by an infantry attack was, even 
toa late period, unknown to the tactician 
of Oriental armies. Of less reputation 
during the eighteenth dynasty were the 
Libyan auxiliaries. It was not until « 
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Sater period that the Libyan tribes of the 
Kehak and the Mashawasha entered the 
service of the Pharaohs m_ any great 
number. As long as the New Emprre wat 
secure the rulers were cautious about 
employing tne services of these border 
neighbours. The increased numbers of 
Libyans in the armes of King Rameses 11. 
is a certain sign of weakness ; in fact, the 
time was then by no means far distant 
when Libyan mercenary commanders were 
to usurp the Egyptian throne. The 
prisoners of war und their descendants, 
called “ Matjoi,” after a Nubian tribe, 
also deserve mention. The organisation 


of the national forces would naturally 
have continued on a separate basis in 
war as well as in peace. It is obvious, 
however, that the formation of combined 
bodies of troops was frequently ordered 
in battle to meet a sudden necessity. 
Tt may be gathered from the best of the 
official reports that it was not considered 
desirable to make mention of victories won 
by the national militia. Similarly, when 
the king was present at a victory, there is 
one chariot only, his own. the advance of 
which puts the enemy to flight. 

The reign of King Aahmes, who lived 
to be ahout forty years of age, is, in other 





Until the days of the New Empire Egypt had no army worthy of its importance, bat shout 15603... a profeseloaal 
organised, ‘war-chariet, introdare, 
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respects, not very rich in memorials. His 
mummy was discovered in the shaft of 
Der el-Bahari. Like that of Seknen-Ra his 
head was not shaven. as was usual among 
civilians and priests, but has long curls, as 
befitted a warrior; on campaigns the 
Egyptians seem to have let their hair grow, 
and professional soldiers no doubt “ wore 
their own hair,” in eighteenth century 
Phrase, and not wigs like the civilians. 
The relations of Aahmes to the members 
of his family seem to have differed from 
those of theother Pharaohs. Itappearsthat 
in the second half of hisreign a change inthe 
Succession was introduced to the disadvan- 
tage of the king's brothers and sisters and 
their descendants. This dated from the 
time when Aahmes shared the throne with 
the queen Aahmes-Nefertari, when she and. 
her children were shown special preference. 
The ecclesiastical dignity of a ‘' woman of 
"of Amon at Thebes was in all pro- 
bability created specially for her. Finally, 
she and her son Amenhotep I. (or Amcno- 
phis} became objects of worship, and were 
practically canonised, as Neb-hapet-Ra 
Mentahotep had been before; he with 
Aahmes Nefertari and her son Amenhotep 
were regarded as gods of the dead in the 
Theban necropolis, This, not Ethiopian 
blood, is the reason why they are often 
represented in tombs with black or 
errs. Dios faces, like the god Osiris. 
menhotep I. (also rendered Amenophis), 
about 1560 8.., began his reign 
with a campaign against Kush, 
New Empire . 1 Ofder to extend the boun- 
daries of Egypt.” Of this 
undertaking we have an account on the 
walls of the tomb of Aahmes of Nekheb. 
Little information has come down to us 
regarding the life of Amenhotep I. Neither 
the civilisation nor the traditions of a new 
empire had attained their coming develop- 
ment in his days. The first attempts were 
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even then being made, starting (rom the 
basis of twelfth dynasty civilisation, to de. 
velop upon Egyptian ine the new habits 







in thes direction 
ot Amenhotep J. 
to the high honour in) which 
held in later tis 









Pi really due to his father, He was 
Ki obably a very jnous person 
ike his mother. and assiduous 








in venerating the gods; we well 
imagine that it was he who founded the 
fortunes of the mughty priesthood of 
Amon at Thebes, and received im return 
the honowr of a very spe apotheosis 
after his death. We know he began 
the magnificent buildings which have been 
made the great temple ot Amon at Karnak, 
the wonder of the world, His successor, 
Thothmes 1, has left us two copies, 
one supplementing the other, of | the 
formal announcement of his son, 
sent to the “ Prince of Kush." the Egyp: 
tian viceroy of Nubia. Tt runs as follows : 
“ Royal command to Tura, the priace and 
governor of the south land. Behold this 
royal command 1s brought to thee, telling 
thee that my Majesty, who lives on happ- 
ness and health. is to be crowned king 
eternal and without equal on (he Horus 
throne of the living. But my names shall 
be: (1) Horus, the strong bull, beloved of 
the god [of truth] Maat ; (2) the uniter of 
doth lands [Upper and Lower Egypt), 
crowned with the roya! snake, the power+ 
ful one ; (3) the golden Horus, with years 
of plenty [that is, the future years of his 
Teign} cheering all hearts ; (4) the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Aakheperkara ; 
(5) the son of the god Ka, Thothmes [the 
first}, who lives omnipresent and eternal. 
Now bring offerings to the gods (of Kush), 
with votive sacrifices for the life, wellare, 
and health of the king Aakheperkara, the 
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one inspired with life ; ict oaths be taken 
by the name of my Majesty, who lives in 
happiness and health, of the royal 
mother Senseneb, with whom all is well. 
This is written for thine instruction ; 
know that the house of the king is prosper- 
A ous and secure. Givenon the 
asec ‘ twenty-first day of the third 
Prostenatien Winter month in the year 1, 
on the day of the coronation 

feast.’’ Of the five names here assumed by 
the new ruler, Thothmes I., the first three 
were probably employed only in connec- 
tion with the ritual; the fourth is the 
official fore-name as king used in corre- 
spondence with foreign powers ; finally, 
the fifth is the personal 
name,which chiefly occurs 
an the monuments, und 
ha consequently res 
ined =the historical 
jesignation tor this as for 

all other kings, In eases 
af identical names, which 
are rather the rule than 
the exception, the Egyp 
fans were accustomed to 
avoid confusion by the 
addition of the’ fore- 
name, The fore-name of 
Thothmes I., Aakheper- 
kara, was probably pro- 
nounced something like 
“ Okhpirkeria.” His own 
name, Thothmes, was 
probably pronounced 
“ Thutmases,” and that 
of his father, Amenhotep 
(Greek, Amenothes). 
“ Amanhatpe.”” That 
Amenhotep I. had already 


















of anarmymorethanonce ™ 
may be concluded trom various historical 
representations, The presence of Thoth- 
mes 1. was, however, first demanded 
in Nubia, where the chiefs refused to 
take the required oaths. The king then 
turned upon the enemy in Asia. It seems 
that the tribute due to Egypt had not 
heen paid. Two short references of King 
Thothmes TEI. to this war contain among 
other things the proof that his cessor 
advanced almost to the Euphrates. 

It was. probably with the Iranian king- 
dom of Mitani, between Euphrates and 
Tigris. that the dynasty carried on its 
struggle for Syria. The blow dealt by 
Thethmes J, in this region apparently led 
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invaded Asia at the head Ose of she corte kings of the How | 


to the conclusion of a peace in terms 
favourable to himself. The Kushites were 
more obstinate; before he had reigned 
three years the king was again forced to 
set out “to crush the miserable Kush.” 
On this occasion the value of his greater 
military experience made itself manifest. 
The measures taken by the great 
conqueror of the Ethiopians, Senusret III., 
were resumed, for Thothmes I, not only 
reinforced the frontier garrisons of 
Semneh and Kummeh, but also reopened 
to navigation the canal through the first 
cataract. 
Thothmes 1., who, like Amenhotep I., 
added to the buildings of Karnak and 
raised on the western side 
of Thebes the oldest parts 
of the temple ot Medinet 
Habu, reigned only thir- 
teen years. As it he had 
had some premonition of 








hoped would : 
most varied claims that 
could be rai the, 
Professors Naville, and 
Breasted have thoroughly 
investigated the special 
uestions arising out of 
these regulations. How- 
ever, the genealogy and 
order of succession from 
the death of Amen- 
hotep I. to the beginni 
of the sole rule of hothe 
mes III. is still some- 
what obscure. In the 
1g PIOUS first place, it is unknown 
Bapire, whether Thothmes I. was 
“@* the son or son-in-law of 
Amenhotep I.; in the latter case, his 
tight to the ‘succession was probably 
derived from his marriage with Queen 
Aahmes, or Amensat, the heiress to the 
kingdom. Thothmes I. was succeeded 
by Thotbaaes ae whose half-sister 
7 atshepsut was first co-r it 
Seccession with him during their father’s 
‘Thothmes life. then queen-consort. and 
then again quecn-consort 
with the successor Thothmes I1I.--who 
was bably their half-brother, but 
possibly their son. 
Nur information concerning Thothmes 
Il. is but scanty. Hf the obscure but 
boastful testimony of a rock inscription 
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tear Assouan can be trusted, he gained costume. showed a decided preference for 
brilliant victories over both the Nubian all public ceremonies calculated to display 
Khentnefer and also over the Asiatics. the greatness of her power. 

The fact of a war Under Hatshepsut 
against the Ethiopian we also find tr f 
szaces is indirectly con- favouritism. “The 
firmed by our know- grand nurse "—that 3, 
ledge of improvements the tutor of | the 
made in the fortress Princess Nefrura, a 
at Semneh and clse- Senmut ~ was 
where. The most Riewt an both 
ancient parts of the countries ” though of 
temple of Der el- humble ongin. | The 
Bahari were also queen erected two 
begun by t king. ‘ massive obelisks in 
His activities, how- 3 Karnak in the si. 




































ever, were brought to teenth y ot her 
a close by his Re: 3 Y reign, and about 
matore death. t4or B.C. he was 







mummy of Thothmes f ongmally boned in an 
Ib. givesthe impression extraordinary — tomb 
that the king had oe excavated to a great 
succumbed toa severe ae depth in the clitis of 
illness. Though he the Biban cl-Muluk, It 
was but thirty years - 5 descends oimto — the 
of age, the head is ‘ mountain in the form 
almost entirely bald, of a corkscrew, the ex 
and the features are cavators havingsought 
strangely sunken. He . in vain to find tock 
cannot have reigned hard enough for a gout 
Jonger than ten years ! ~ tomb-chamber to be 
(1513 to 1503 B.C. made. The masonry 
Hatshepsut, as sole ——— had chsappeated, no- 
reat ruler, in effect as thing being found but 
completed the temple peseeatEie Be, 5 albpaiting we Bes Sebahar the sarcophag of 
of Der cl-Bahari— *¥ Permission of the Pleration Foed the queen ant of 
Thothmes II{. was a mere hoy—where the Thothmes I. and If. Whether y had 
wall-paintmgsareof muchimportance both orginally been buried here with ber, and 
for the history of the period not in their own tombs, 1s un- 
and for the development of its certain. The work of excavat- 
act, The most interesting of ing this tomb, carried out by 
these designs has for its Mr. Howard Carter, then cluci 
subject the great expedition inspector of antiquities at 
which Hatshepsut sent out Thebes, for Mr. Theodore M. 
in the ninth year of her reign Davis, of Newport, R.L, wa 
to Punt. Erght ships sailed of the most arduous cha 
through the Red Sea and acter, the air, owing tu t 
teturned loaded to the yards. great depth and confined 
The arrival of the treasures area of the tunnel, having 
of the land of incense, which been very bad. We 1 
had been gained by bartering nothing more of the P 
Egyptian metal products, Nefrura, whom she destined 
and especially for her Siecle: and arama 
ies also disappeats from history. 

and military displays at From a pictogtaph ef the bead of The names of both Hate 
Thebes, at which Thothmes ***9=™r sew S00 years 4 Hepeut and Senmut_ were 
YH. modestly appeared as a priest of effaced from the monuments by Thoth- 
Amon. The queen, who preferred het mes IIE. These measures, however, were 
portraits drawn with a beard and in male unable to hide the fact that the change 
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in the succession had been accompanied 
by violence. The power of the empire 
must have dectmed im the foreign pro- 
vinces, especially in Syma, and could be be 
restored only by the removal of the queen. 
The existence of a victorious commander. 
whether Thoth- 
mes or another, 
would have been 
a constant bcd 
ace to her power 
Thothmes rs Ill, 
was one of that 
rare class of 
sovereigns whose 
successes are due 
to a temperate 
conception of 
ther duties and 
{oa capacity for 





tly upon the advice of 
Orenctved leaders. On the monuments 
the king is nat resented as 


guiding ail things by himself alone, But, 
on the other hand, the Harris papyrus i in 
London, a collection of and fairy 


sales begins 
other 

tales © the st 

of the 

Thatia, who is 

said to have cap- 

tured the city of 


Tiothmes ke 


in a marvellous 
manner. He 1 
represented as 
having made use 

kong’s 


S of ¢t 
energetic action KUSHITE TRIBUTE TO THE EGYPTIAN CONQUEROR magic wand, and 


at the proper moment. He had been 
obliged from his earhest youth to 
subymt in sdence to all governmental 
ineasuies, whether he approved of them 
or not. His task as a politician, the 
restoration of Egyptian prestige abroad, 
was clearly marked out before hum; but a 
less tenacious character would probably 
have been well content with the frontiers 
which were found sufficient by Rameses II. 
in later years. This httle man with the 
coarse features—as we know them from 
his mummy—until now the stepchild 
of his house, may well have been the hope 
of the mihtary leaders, old and 

who during the last years of Hat: 

must have counted on his antipathy te 
the empty splendours of her rule. “Nor 
were they decerved. It 18 certain that 
‘Thothmes TIL, who at first may have 
had little or no knowledge of war, 





by its spells to have enclosed 200 
Feyptian warriors within earthen jars. 
se_were then taken into Jaffa without 
suspicion and placed m the magazines. 
The Egyptians left their hiding-place, 
bound the Synan garnson with cords. 
and handed over the place to the king. 
However, the gencral, Thutia, was a 
historical personage, and can be proved 
to have served under Thothmes III. ; 
valuable objects from his tomb have been 
transferred to various museums. 

The arms of were a terror in 
Asia long after the period of Thothmes I11., 
and Syria at length became convinced 
that the military power of the Nile coun- 
tries under the terrible “ Manakhpirria ” 
{Men-kheper-Ra Thothmes) was not lightly 
to be withstood. On the northern wail 
of the wing added the king to the 
temple of Amon at Karnak was set upa 





Til, the arms of Egypt be- 
came a terror ia Syria, and 
at the taking of Megiddo 
“the peiscesol the land made 
prayer fer their vce” asd 
“bromght forth their tribute.” 
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connected narrative of his campaigns and 
of the tribute which he levied. This 
monumental history of the campaigns of 
Thothmes III. is usually known as his 
“annals””—an appropriate term, in so 
far as it is designed or written on the 
model of the annals of the 
Babylonian kings. The events 
of the king's twenty-third year 
are related in the dry manner 
of an annalist, but the first 
campaign forms a connected 
literary whole, in which the 
course of events is clearly 
developed. 

It records the advance ta 
Megiddo. In sight of the town 
order was given for the troops 
to draw up in line of battle. 
“His Majesty, in the panoply 
of war, ascended the chariot of 
gold and silver. Like was he 
unto Horus the dispenser of 
pow ,» and to Month of 

bes [the god of war]; his 
father Amon gave him strength. 
The right wing of the army 





THOTHMES IU, 


rested on a hill south of the daa"thsder wee 2 The neutral 


ordered the government anew. The 
military equipment of — the 
was excellent; among other spoil 2: 
chariots and more than 200 shirts of 
mail of the best) workmanship are 
mentioned. 








The description of the terror 
with which Thothmes It 
inspired bis enemies when he 
appeared in battle is represent 
ative of the typical method ot 
such events 
The capture of 
signal success, 
tirely changed 
the low esteem in which the 
pawer and self-reliance of the 
Egyptian king had hitherto 
been held, The king’s assertion 
that the capture of that town, 
in which the majority of 
Assyrian rebels were gathered, 
would cause the fall of thousands 
of others was not altogether 
an exaggerated statement. A 
list of towns in Karnak con- 
tains several hundred names. 
Astatic princes 






















brook Kina; the left wing ‘oles states of the hing. also came over by degrees, “The 


extended to the north, west of Megiddo. 
His Majesty remained in the centre: at 
the head of his army he stond high above 
all. When thus the enemy saw him, 
they made all speed to fly to Megiddo, 
and left behind them their horses and 
their chariots ornamented with | silver 
and gold.” An account of the siege at 
Megiddo follows, 
“His Majesty 
made poclama- 
tion to the 
army: ‘If ye 
take Megiddo 
3] ily, I shall 
We barahicent as 





prince of Assur, or Assyria, Uhen a rule of 
no particular importance, was the first to 
introduce the custom of exchanging 
gifts with Egypt. The tirst mention of 
the Assytians in an Egyptian document 
dates to the preceding ren, that of 
Hatshepsut. when the name of an 
Assyrian sla was recorded at Der 
el-Bahari, Fresh. 
campaigns were 
necessary 10 
convince the 
districts south of 
Lebanon of their 
obligations of 
obedience to 











Ra; for therein Egypt. In the 
are the chiefs of twenty-ninth 
all the rebellious year of the king, 
towns, and to a date that can 
conquer Megiddo be fixed hy the 
will be to con. ““Trinurs FROM THR PHCENICIAN aRvaDiTes Karnak  inserip- 
quer a thousand ‘Tocthanes IT made two great campaugns la Srria, and in the second tions, it appears 
towns at once.” ‘#Ptured Arvad, which, however, andhadte be reconqere’. that a great WaT 


Finally, ‘the princes of this land came 
forth with their followers. They kissed 
the earth before his Majesty, and made 

ayer for their lives. They bronght 
orth their tribute iwhich they had 
previously refused], and the king 


against the Iranian kingdom of 
Naharina, or Mitani, situated athwart 
the Euphrates, from the Orontes to the 
Tigris, was the result of these ex- 
ions. The fortress of Tunip, north 
of Damascus, was conquered and 
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dedicated to the sun-god. Subsequently another miscnption From the names 
the Phemean Arvad or Aradus was of those countnes which sent tribute and 
















captured, and treated with such severity its at the end of the year it can 
that the inhabitants immediately inferred that an armustice had been 
revolted. Consequently, in the * , entered to by Thothmes and 
followmg year operations be- , 4 the kingdom of Nahanna, The 
came necessary for the re- . king imposed such conditions 


% upon his conquered enemes 
that any show of hesitation 
on the part of the governor of 
a town or district, no matter 
how loyal he might seem, mught 
te construed as imdicative of 
double dealing This vigorous 
prosecution of operations within 
his own sphere of mterests proved 
so objectionable to the neigh 
bouring rule: of the Mesopotamian 
lind, that two years later he 


conquest of Arvad and of 
Sumur, which was situated to the 
south of this town This victory 
had been preceded by the fall of 
Kidesh, on the Orontes, which, 
however, shortly afterward agun 
became a centie of resistance 
On this occasion Amenemheb, a | 
young comrade of the king, who 
became a general at a later 
period, appears for the first 
time On. this campaign he 












made two prisoners and was sent out another army to 
ckcorated im consequance Hin prevent the capitulation ol 
tomb an Thebe 1s) ornamented Araana But the Egyptians 


with an abstract of lus recollec- 
tions of war which although 
somewhat — confusd, contain 
imtaesting references to several 
minor campagns of which, 
however, the datcs arc unknown 
In the course of the next few 


were finally successful, and peace 
was at last made m the kings 
foitieth year about 1460 BC 
The enemy beyond the Eu 
phrates at once began carefull 
to consider whether some spar! 
was not to be found which 
years Thothmes made only a few snort it be fanned mito a conflagration 
visits to Thehcs im order to pay hws In the forty-second year of his rei 
thanks to Amon jus father’s |, for Thothmes III once more, and for t! 
the wealth which flowed to him from last time, appeared im Asia with an 
the spoils and the tribute of the con- army First ‘ his Majesty took the way 
quered Most of his time was spent in along the ~oast in order to chastise the 
Jong and not always successful, campaigns, town of Irkata,” a community in the 
im the ptosecution of which he displayed north of Phemca Tump also seems 
a fare constancy of purpose In the to have been in a state of revolt 
thirty-third year ao Kadesh, on the 
of his teign the ‘ Orontes, — how- 
lgyptians ad- ever was the 
vanced to the centre of esist- 
Euphrates, to ance The 
the pomt where "J my siege was inter- 
Thothmes a] tmupted by a 
had set up hiv battle and a 
memonal stonc victory over a 
and erected a tehef force from 
new monument 7 Naharma, and 
m th same) dg ended with the 
place The city [Sines oi Mm crossing of the 
ee ee oa = 
ot Na stunted THE MUMMY OF THOTHMES It AFTER 3300 YEARS ae at 
north of Aleppo, antiny was simile? Whnes Sitcmpee were’ dae "to'a tenperate The hing pre- 
surrendered © ‘of hus dunes and enargene achea at the nebt mowect sented large 
after a Pnornwian army <ent to its rehef scarabs, bearmg mscnptions in his honour 
had been deleated beneath its walls a» conqueror of Kadesh, to all who were 
Thothme, IJE made this town his prevent at the stege or took part m the 
headquarters for a time and erected festival of victory held m Thebe, At this 
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point the Karak inscriptions come to an 
end. We know only that Thothme: 
visited Nubia once again in his fiftieth 
year and terrified some dissatisfied tribes 
into submission, An extremely fine monu- 
ment to commemorate this victory, in- 
scribed with the indispensable poetical 
formule of adulation, was set up in a 
special position in Kamak. Amon-Ra is 
here represented as addressing the king : 
“1 give to thee power and victory over 
all peoples I set thy spirit and the fear 
of thee over all countries, and the dread of 
thee goeth to the four pillars of the heaven. 
1 make thy power great in all bodies. 1 
make thy shout to pursue the people of 
the nine hows. The great of all lands are 
joined together in thy hand. I, even I, 
raise my arm and bind them for thee. 1 





A LONELY VALLEY OF THE DEAD: THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS AT 
‘Thothmes I. abasdoord the use of emall pyramids and Introduced s new reyal sepsichre, causing bis tomb tobe tunneiied 
Into ther cliffs in the desert valley west of Thebes. Similar barial places were comstracted there 


gather together the Ethiopian nomads for 
thee as living prisoners by tens of thousands 
and the inhabitants of the north by bun- 
dreds of thousands.” And so on for ten 
symmetrical stanzas, which tell us, among. 
other things, how the renown of the king 
had spread even to the isles of the Medi- 
terranean, which may well have feared fest 
the attention of the great conqueror should 
be turned in their direction. But 
though Cyprus (Yantinay or 
Yatnan) sent tribute, being too 
Crores ear Palestine to escape wholly, 
Crete (Kefti) did no more than send 
complimentary embassies with prescnts, 
as it had done in the peaceful days of Hat- 
shepsut. We have representations of 
these embassies of the Cretan “ Keftia” 
in the tombs of Senmut (reign of Hat- 
shepsut) and Rekhmara (reign of Thothmes 


TIJ.) at Thebes. In these tomb-painuings 
we see the Minoan chiets of Crete marching 
in procession, carrying precious vases 
as gifts, just as they are represented in 
ther own [rescu-paintings in. the palace 
of Cnossos in Crete, excavated by Dr. 
Arthur Evans. They appear as tall, slim- 

waisted, dark men with long, 
tafteeses of wavy black hair hanging 
oH below their warsts or knotted 

on the top of their heads, 
like their successors the “long haired 
Achaians,” just as they represented then 
selveson the frescoes of Cnossos, the steatite 
vases from Agia Triada, or the golden 
cups of Vaphio. Crete escaped real tribute 
because the Egyptians had as yer no 
seagoing fleet; we here one of the 
earliest instances of the " influence uf wa- 









AN BL-MULUR 





by hla puccessors. 


power on history.” The land of Asya, 
or Alasya, sometimes considered to be 
Cyprus, but more probably on the Cilician 
coast, sent regular tribute as a subject ally. 
Egypt had now for the first time 
become so nearly a military state that 
the learned classes were alarmed. It 
would have been neither wise nor grate- 
ful for them to have complained during 
the lifetime of the great conqueror. 
The wealth of Asia was distributed with 
great liberality by Thothmes IL, but 
Amon, the god of Thebes and of the 
royal house, was favoured above alt 
r recipients. With a premonition 
of the danger liable to result trom 
such excess of favour, the king turned 
his attention to the other temples 
upon the conclusion of his campaigns— 
as, for instance, at Heliopolis. 
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Nevertheless, the dislike of the 
classes 


learmed of to their 
soldier king may have found 
expression lasting into after 


years; it seems that the recollec- 
tion of him as a popular hero was 
carefully discouraged. At any 
toed ve can be cocoa 
that the priests i 
avoided all mention of the pad 
of Thothmes in later years. 
When Germanicus visited Kar- 
nak, in the year 19 A.D., an aged 
iest translated the annals to 

im literally, and named as their 
author ‘‘ King Rameses.” 

Besides caring for Thebes and 
Heliopolis, Thothmes erected 
new buildings at Memphis and 
Dendera, the seat of Hathor. At 
Elephantine also an extensive 
sanctuary, the ruins of which 
were levelled in 1832, was 
erected or restored by Thothmes 
TIl. A few fragmentary inscrip- 
tions, rescued in later times, are 
of chronological importance for 
the calendar information they 
contain. 

Much was done for Nubia, 
especially in Amada and Wadi 
Halfa. ie tomb of the con- 
queror was not discovered until 
the year 1898, though his 
mummy had been found fifteen 
years earlier in its hiding-place 
at Der el-Bahari. So far as has 
yet been determined, it seems 
that Thothmes I. had introduced 
a new style of royal tomb; aban- 
doning the use of the small 
detached pyramid with its 
vestibule, and a tunnel in the 
rock behind it, leading to the 
tomb-chamber, he caused his 
tomb to be tunnelled into the 
cliffs in the desert valley to the 
west of the Theban necropolis. 
Similar sepulchres communicating 
with the upper world by one door 
alone, without a pyramid or 
external chapel, were also con- 
structed there by his successors, 
so that this lonely valley of the 
dead still bears the name of the 
“tombs of the kings” (Biban 
el-Muluk). Although the neigh- 
bouring subterranean tombs of 
the Ramessides were explored 
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Jong since, M. Loret dmcovered.m 1898. at 
@ pomt then untouched the shaft. atv or 
seventy feet long, which led into the 
“epulehral chamber of Thothmes II. The 
walls of the mnermost room, in which the 
sarcophagus stood. were covered with a 
pamted tapestry of texts from the Book 
‘of the Dead. e entrance chamber was 
also ornamented with more than 700 
images of the gods. 

ve hittle_1s known of Aakheperura 
Amenhotep I., about 1450 to 1425 B.C 
From the fragment Temams ot hn m- 
scnptions, and the phical details 
given by his general, enemheb, we 
can only conclude that, as a warmor 
Amenhotep 11. (“ Okhpruma”) was no 
unworthy snocessor to the 
temble  “ Manakhpima "” 
Hardly had he been 
crowned im Thebes when 
the news came that several 
of the Synan Ince 
refused to send him the 
pees betokening — their 
jomage. The king suddenly 
appeared m Galilee, crossed 
tbe Orontes, utterly defeated 
4 divnion of the enemy. 
and appeared before Nu. the 
gates of which town were 
immediately opened to hum. 
At the conclusion of a cam- 
pan agamst the land of 

‘akhisa, Amenhotep sent to 
Thebes ae bode of seven 
princes of that district, which 
were hanged by the 
from the bow of the lang’s 


the triumphal customs of °*% 
the period ; six of them were subsequen 
exposed upon the city walls, ‘and pd 
seventh corpse was sent on to Napata, 
or Gebel Barkal, m the Sudan. 

A movement of the Nubian tribes 
forced Amen! to advance as far 
south as the modern Khartum. No 


trace of ptian supre- 
Triemsh macy at the te bee Pons 
Breia found further south than 
Gebel Barkal, where two 
small of stone belonging to 


figures 
this perind—Amenhotep 1s represented as 
present offerings of wine on his knee> 
to the Sod Khnum—were dedhcated 
They were actually found much further 
south, in the Roman-Ethiopian temple of 
Ben-Naga, south of Shends, to which 







7 Me 
AMENHOTEP I! THE LiO! 
ship, m accordance with ‘Ameahotep Iil. worthipped hm 


they had been removed im later times, 
The tomb of Amenhotep 1]. i some: 
what poor both m design and elaboration. 
That were found the mummucs of a man, a 
child, and a woman hound fast to woodin 
boats, apparently mtended as com 
pamon~ of the king on bis joutney t> 
Inthe the nether world — unless 
Feat ee they Wete judicial v+-tums of 
Aceakotep it, THC PTY court of the follow 
yng king, Thothmes iV They 

were placed in the tomb before the process 
ot drying was completed, and one at them 
Teceised in consequence a deep cleft me 
the skull, though this may powsbly have 
been inflicted by a thief in later times 
The mummy of Amenhotep 1 was alu 
found in the tomb and with 
it the remains of «ven other 
kines which were lan ina 
side Chamber about 1 roo 8 ¢ 
thet thes might escape the 
tads of plunderers while the 
othas wae deposttad im the 
shait of Der el-Bahirt 

With the actesion of 
Menke perura Lhothmes 1V, 
about 1425 to 1415) the 
veaction, which — the non 
miltary grandee had long 
desucd and) prepand, began 
to make itself felt Lhe 
class of * senbes" succecded 
in making a change whxh 
had certamly not evisted 
under Thothmes HI All 
the high positions of mule 
tary command became then 
‘on Monopoly, and indeed were 
given to officials who were 
aymbl already im occupation of 
other posts Thus, at the time of the 
Ramessides matters had come to such 
a pass that the “king's first) chanio 
tee,” who alo held the offces of 
ambassador and “chief of the forayn 
lands and peoples,” proceed) in a 
poetical letter solemnly to dissuade 
is young subordmates from entermg 
the ““stabk of the king” or the 
infantry Officers of this type, who quite 
obviously thought only of the flesh-pots 
of Egypt im time of war, were certainly 
never willing to march to Syna, but 
preferred to open a career to foreign 
mMercenanes on the Nile. 

We find a similar phenomenon nowa- 
days m China, where it » the man 
of books, who hay passed the highest 
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examinations in learning, who rules, and 
though he may possess many military 
posts in title, m reality leaves the des- 
pised soldiering to the ‘Tartar generals ” 
and the Manhbus. 

King ‘lhotames IV., who was not per 
haps the chosen successor of his father, 
on. ascending the throne immediately 
ordered the great sphinx at 
Gizch to be cleared of the sand 
beneath which it had long been 
buried —the consequence of 2 
dream of this pious monarch : vainly, how- 
ever, since the monument was immediately 
covered again with the sand. The priestly 
class favoured the prince, But the time 
had not yet come for him to enjoy a 
peaceful ragn — Thothmes IV. was first 
obliged to subdue the Ethiopian tribes, 
and also to reduce certain rebellious 
crues in Phoenicia to obedience ; his cam- 
paigns, in fact, are said to have extended 
as far as Naharina on the north, and to the 
Nubian land of Kare on the south. More- 
over, the generals of the old school of 
Thothmes 311. and Amenhotep II. had not 
entirely passed away; to them belo: 
Menkhepru-Ra Meri-Amon, the “first of 
the commanders." The mummy of 
Thothmes 1V., which was found in the 


The 
Sphinx 
Vacovered 


tomb of his father, reveals him as a 
handsome young man, not thirty years 
old. We cannot divine the reason of his 
death at so early an age, after a reign of 
only nine years. His body shows no sign 
that he was murdered, so that in ail 

‘obability he fell a victim to some sudden 
illness, which the jan physicians 
had no real knowledge how to treat. Life 
in Oriental countries 1» often cut very 
short by ignorance both of sanitation 
and of therapeutics, Considering the 
shortness of his reign, many monu- 
ments to this king exist, and mam 
scarabs bearing his name are found. 
His actual sepulchre, from which his body 
was removed to the tomb of Amenhotep Ii. 
in the time of the priest-kings, wa» 
Royal discovered by Mr. Theodore M. 


Feacrai Davis. The tomb was found 
aut to contain many remains of 
the royal funeraf state; most 


especially worthy of notice being a chariot- 
body of embossed leather, decorated with 
representations of the sphinx tramphng 
down Asiatic enemies : a piece of tapestry 
woven in colours, representing the royal 
cartouche on a ground. in heraldic Jan- 

age sem¢e of hles and papyrus-flowers, 

ke the fleurs-de-lis on the oriflamme of 


THE FAMOUS “SPEAKING STATUES" OF MEMNOX AT THEBES 
of IIl., knows as Memnon, were famous in classical days far the woral 
‘were 70 fost high, and were erected as waréers of a templa of 
‘view, during an inundation of the Nile, is given on page 









RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF AMON, BUILT BY THOTHMES II! AT KARNAK | 10 YEARS AGO 


‘Thothmes III spent much of the wealth gained w his Asuatse camps 
favoured above all other gods “He also erected great sanctuaries at 


ancient Fiance, and a colkction of vases 
of a most wondertully tnitiant blue 
glazed faence. An intcrestmg pomt 
with iegard to thi tomb » that it 
had evidently been violated even in the 
short time between the reign ot its owner 
and that of Horemheb, probably im the 
jod of anarchy which prevakd at 
ebes during the reign of the heretic Ak- 
henaten (Amenhotep IV ), for in one of the 
chambers 1s a hieratw mscmption record- 
ing the repair of the tomb in the eighth 
year of Horemheb by Maya, superinten- 
dent of works m the Tombs of the Kings. 
Thothmes IV. mauguiated a practice 
novel in the house of the 
Pharaohs, He mameda 
foreign princess, the 
daughter of Artatama, 
king of Mitam, the 
already mentioned Ihan- 
aan kingdom ot Northern 
Mesopotamia, This prin- 
ss was the mother, in 
ali probability, of Amen- 
hotep HE, who durng 
hy reign showed pe.u- 
hanties probably due to 
lus half-Iraman ongin, 
and handed them on m 
an exaggerated form to 
lus half-mad son Amen- 
hotep IV or Akhenaten 
On the fertile soil of 
the western bank of the 
Nike, at Thebes, which 15 
overflowed by the nver 


OF QUEEN TEIE 


SCULPTURE 
Re Spetnscrer samme, 


2 on temple budding and Amon of Thebes was 
jelopelin Memphia Dendera anal blephantioe 
in autumn tse the two Limon colossal 
sitting statues one et which was supposed 
im the Roman period to gave ont iin 
sound at sunrise and was known as { 
statue ol Memnon "a name which it has 
ietamed = The name of * Wemnon" 
derived from that of the ercetor of these 
statues, Amenothes, ot Amenhotep HE 
(about 1415 to. 1360) the son and successor 
of Thothmes FV , who ordered these stom 
amages of himself each of which is some 
seventy fect high to be erected by bis high 
official, Amenhotep, the son of Hapu, as 
wardens of the gates of ancw tomph, which 
has now almost vanished = The legends of 
later times represent the 
king and hry namesake, 
4 the wise son of Hapu, 
who seemed to have a 
share in the divine 
being.” by reason of his 
knowlelge, almost as in- 
separable companions, 
The “prnce and royal 
senbe,”” Amenhatep, who 
was subsequently — per- 
mitted to buikd a private 
temple im the neighbour 
he and ¢dihed poster 
ity ax the author of 
magic litanis, was somes 
thing more than a dis- 
tinguished member of the 
circle of priests who as. 
sembled about the new 
king. We know of only 
one campaign undertakut 
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by Neb-maat-Ra—or “ Nibmutria,‘ evi- 
“ Nimmuna” 
or “Nimmuana—Aimenhotep HI at the 
outset of his reign of thirty-six years , 
this was directed agamst Nubia. 


jegey ag an Asiatic conqueror, probably 
did not wish to allow this , 


dently often pronounced 


honourable claim to fall inte 
disuse. The foreign pohey 
of the kingdom was now 
directed to prevent eny out- 
break of war by paying over 
a portion of the money 
appropnated to miitary 
equipment in presents to 
the independ: nt kings of the 
neighbouring states = There 
was, too, the further ad- 
vantage that the customen- 
joined the return of fnendly 
gifts of this mature. Ob- 
viously, in times of peace 


intercourse of this kind 
between the courts had 
always existed — It ty due 


only to chance that a large 
portion of the Egyptian 
archives recently brought 
to hght, and known as the 
Tell cl-Amarna 
should have belonged to the 


lattet part of the reign of Amenhotep IIT 
and to that of his successor Nevertheless, 


m these clay tabkts, 
writen in cuneiform 
scnpt and mostly in 
Babylonian Semitic, the 
general diplomatic lan- ‘ 
guage of that period, 
allusions have been found 
mdicating the exntence 
of less inendly relations 
in earhe: reigns King 
Tushratta of  Mitanr 
declares that a daughter 
of his giandfather, 

Artatama, had been | 
given to Thothmes IV 
onty undet compulsion, 
and in luhe manner hus ! 
sister, Giluklupa, had 
been sent to Amenhotep 
Tit When however, 
Tushratta himself gave 
hus daughter, Tadukhipa, 
with a large dowry, to 
the ageing Egyptian 
ing, he tecerved a great 
quantity of gold in 
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From the tomb of the chief arc 
tablets Thothwes IE, showne teregs. 


return, together with the assurance that 
a sufficiency of an gold would 
always be found m Mitam. The general 
connection shows that this hint was given 
with the obyect of obtaining a return of 
similar favours However. contemporary 
letters from Assyma and the 
kingdom of Alashya prove 
that the great gifts of gold 
from Egypt to Mitani 
aroused the wonder and 
envy of all other nations 
Consequently, Amenhotep 
111 must have abandoned 
the previous pohcy of 
intimidation in favour of an 
attempt to establish a com- 
mune of interests His 
mistake, however, soon 
became apparent There 1s 
, Ho doubt that the kings of 
Western Asia soon began to 
distrust one another as a 
tesult of ther rivalry fo 
the gold of the Pharaoh 
Individual sovereigns 1m- 
mediately raised — then 
demands higher and higher, 
bd that phe the ene ot 
ves the reign of Amenhotep 
Thebes friendiy relations at any 
rate with Babyloma had become some- 
what stramed The dram upon the 
aaa treasury caused by these 
ee contmual gifts was pro- 
bably the reason for 
the diminution im the 
Presents recerved by 
the ‘brother’ whoxe 
dominions were farthest 
from Egypt, Kadashman 
bel of Babyloma A 
pretest for this reduction 
was provided by hy 
demand that the Egyptian 
hung who desired a Baby- 
loman princess for his 
harem, should give one of 
lus own daughters im 
return The answer, that 
never vet had a royal 
pmncess of Egypt been 
given to anybody, quichly 
put astop to this scheme 
of alhance by marnage 
But the msulted ruler of 
Babyloma now demanded 
to know what had be- 
come of his sister who 


He 
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had previously been given in marriage 


searabweus of frequent uccur- 
to Amenhotep. The “ reassuring ” answer an insenption tu the eftect 
of the Pharaoh has been preserved in that the king had killed tez lens m the 
igi 7 first ten years of his teign. One of the 

by figures at Soleb was named © Anieu- 

contempt, and no doubt the royal chiel hotep IIL. the Strong Lion.” Hitherto 
scribe at Thebes obtained his the bull had been regarded 
master’s approval to the terms of a symbol of badily  streng? 
his reply. Buildings erected by King Amen- 
There are other letters of the hotep HE. are qumetous also in 
time of Amenhotep III. preserved Egypt. In Memphis he built the 
among these archives which came oldest part of the Serapeuns and 
from Tarkhundaraush. king of entombed therein an Apis bull, 
Cilicia, and from the princes of the Thebes, ho er, was clue 
Khatti, or Hittites. who were now benefited by hus efforts. He 
pressing southwards into Pales- larged the temple of Karnak on 
tine. "Tushratta refers to his wat all sides, and first gave at the 
with them when they helped hi WIG = massive character it now bears. 
rebellions brother. Artashumara, 200 From the sacred lake Asher, con: 
against him. In all these letters te da net structed by Thothmes IE near 
the Egyptian king is referred ton 4s owa bal, Luxor, for it distanee of over 
terms of great deference. for he claimed to three-fourths of a mile northward he 
be what eo Semitic ruler ever was con- erected a series of new vibitices cone 
sidered—a living deity on earth. The nected by alleys of sptinves, A road ot 




















































WECKLACE OF AN BOYETIAN LADY OF THE TIME OF THOTHURS. tim 
fine example of ancient Reyptias jewallery, made of gold, carnelian, Japis larali, and felspar 


Woe god,” as the Pharaohs had long 





sphinxes was also laid out from Karnak 
been known to their subjects, made an to Luxor. The main part of the temple 
advance tuward deification under Amen- of Amon al that spot, with its finely 
HI., who began to ornamented columns, wir 
worship himself, or more also built, by this 
correctly his own soul in In one of the 
bodily shape ; indeed, an the birth of the god-king. 
extremely stately temple is represented as an event 
at Soleb, in Nubia, was which was accomplished 
specially devoted to the only by virtue of the 
worship of its builde:, Kreatest exertions on the 
who introduced himseli part of the gods, The 
in this case as the god of tombs of many officials 
the country of Kush. As and private _indivurluals 
his symbol, the king chose who lived under the long 
of lions reign of Amenhotep JL. 
oacliants their majestic have been preserved. 
expression and the artis- They supply no mforma- 
tic skill displayed in their $ TOILET TABLE 3.500 einen oa tion” at Fadue beyond 
execution aroused even comb, a bronre delle whlch to me fo mix, ihe ine ating that the urt of 
then such general ad- “ewtts ceshions, ands paw of saxdsl. ancient Egypt entered 
miration that they were carried away upon a really flourishing period unde the 
by the Ethiopian Amonasru to his eighteenth dynasty. 


residence, Napata. it. the imagina- ess Gi ukhipa of Mitani, in spite 
tion of ‘Amenhotep TIk. ran continually the 


of her royal birth, did not rece 
lions is shown by his or for that 


great "royal consort 
lion-headed god chmet, and is, the rank of a reigning qneen—and 
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STOOLS USED AT THE 
left ls of ebony wiaxd with p, whale 
ANSuds was a flding soot and hed 2 Yoather cover 


‘The stool 
ta ducks 
her mece Tadukhipa fared no bette: at 
4 later time, both found this position 
already occupred Tn or Tere, the 
daughter of onc entitled Iuaa and his wife 
Tuyu, had anticipated all competitors, 
was moreover Ronoured as few queens 
before her Whenever there was a 
ceremony 10 be performed, the king 
associates the name of Tere with his 
own She even shared in the increased 
divinity of the son of the sun, and a 
temple was erected to her at Sedemga, not 
far from Soleb, m Nubia The fact 
that her worstup after death was con- 
tinued under the Ramessides and at 2 
later period, enabks us to gam some 
wdea_of hei populatity durimg her hfe 
Mr Theodore N Davis, of Newport, RT 
has tor several years ken ¢aplormg the 
valley of the tombs of th hings and has 
there div overed the tombs of Hatshepsut 
and Thothmes IV he found also m 3g05, 
the tomh of Iuaa and Puyu, and m 1907 
that of Tere The queens body was not 
tound in the tomb but instead of 11 the 
temams of a young man, who 1 quit 
possibly Akhenaten het son, to whom th. 
cofhn ceitamly belonged Evidently the 
buntals of mothe: and son had teen con- 
fused m the huriy of a ptobably secret 
temoval, But we have compensation for 
the tow. of the qucen’s body in the beau 
tiful portraits and busts of her which 
fe the tops of some alabastcr 
“canopic jars ” found in the tomb, which 
show us a very beautiful face Fai dif- 
ferent was the condition m which were 
found the mummies of her parent. 
The bodies of Iuaa and Tuyu are per 
lectly preserved, exhibiting very interest- 
ing Egyptian types There is no teal 
poof that Queen Tete and her patents 
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were of non- 


yan blood, 
{ though it has 
often nm sup- 


posed that they 
were Mitanrans 
Whatever foreign 
blood there was 


in the royal family 
came, not from 
Tere, but from 
amenhotep ITI 


himself who was 


+1 probably half- 
TIME OF THE lsra DYNASTS raman in blood 
fovee Nowa the Brad Mascon’ As in the tomb 


of Tere, gold was 
freely used on the objects discovered with 
the mummies of Iuaa and Tuva Thee 
consisted chiefly of most magnificent and 
leautrful examples of Egyptian cabmet- 
workh—charrs, beds, and so forth. Many 
of the chars remind us st ly of 
those of the period of the “ First 
Empire” in France 
PP after the arnval m Thebes of 
the young princess Tadukinpa the hing’s 
health began to fal He cent a request 
to hi old friend Tushratta to send a 
statue of the goddess Ishtar of Nineveh 
to Egypt, probably to heal him The ‘ day 
of departure * apparently came upon him 


in the thirty-siath year of he reign, 
about 1380 RC, and hs mummy re- 
mained for about three hundred \ears 
valley of the kings’ 


m the silent 





EGYPTIAN CHAIR OF 200 YEARS AGO 
‘There us iettle an modern furmtare showng any great 
advance on tins remaricable chaur made aboat 1600 F 


The past aacnaced to the present Temples partly submerged ax a resalt of damming the Niue 


A TRIUMPH OF PTOLEMAIC ARCHITEC TORE IME 1HE ulerysdac OF PHILA 
Nowhere ia the warid 16 there sock a wealth served rusnn of 


of axtquites and, 
Eazpt orm te the deymecs aad sava birch ofits ciene Tir iors pages tf det tack 
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‘The great mountain temple at Derel-Babari built by Hatepsimt, the woman Pharach, 


THE GREAT COLOSSI AND THE ROCK-BUILT TEMPLES 
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‘The temple from the west as seen daring the overflowing of the Nile 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE SPLENDID PILLARED TEMPLE AT LUXOR 
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ey ‘An interior view of the second court of the temple, showing the proportions of the immense stone pillare 
LATER ARCHITECTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT: TEMPLE OF MEDINET HABU 
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we Ets = seers 
De, opener 3 
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‘The sphinx and the great pyramd of Khafca slowing how the sphinx buried in sand 











HETY OF EGYPT! 


‘chai the vow of part of the remacksUe Aven 
nak gives 


ran from Luxor to Kai ‘some dea of ancient Egypt 
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END Of THE 
EIGHTEENTH 


DINASTY | 





THE REIGN OF THE HERETIC KING 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT'S RELIGIONS 


No the death of Amenhotep TE the 
accession of Amenbotep IV the 

son of Tee whose fist name was 
Defer-hhepru-Ra—m the Amami lettas 
“Naphhuna oot Napkhuana sens. 
to have met with no scuous opposition 
Le sucecssor to lis throne had apparcnty 
reached the age of manhood and had Ique 
been fully prepared for this event trom 
the letters of foreugm kings of the period it 
appears that it was not Customary to take 
cognisance of the existence of a cowie 
prime hence Amenhotep TL cannet 
have promot d tis son to the coacgeney, 
Lawally scanty mention & mad of fo 
IN previews Conespondence with forcgn 
powers However the lack of foresight 
diyplaved by Tushratta of Vitant ain 
designating hts daughtar Ladukhipa as 
“omptios ot Lespt when he sunt her to 
Amcnhotep TL was now remednd on the 
occasion ot tlus succession Pusha atte 
addresses Lae by thistith: and 


A Comedy H . 
of Aseiant Sygate postion of Late 
Egyot ' 1 


hhipa wlo wens to have 
Deon handedon to Une new hing tsa sul - 
ordinate wile Phe allewill et the quean 
Mothar may hase bon aroused by cht 
cults in the Iharem cvcited dy the preter 
sions of the daughter ot the kin, ot 
Nahanna and ho displeasure may have 
heen maeascd by Lusiratta s mportunate 
demands tor gold When this monarch 
attempted to extort money fiom the now 
Pharaoh on the donbtiul pretest of an old 
promise given by the late Amenhot p, he 
recernscd a tefisal couched m unusually 
blunt terms | Fhe rheutous manna in 
which Lushtatta subsequently sought to 
mahe it appear that nothing had occurted 
to disturb the relations o1 himself and his 
“dear brother’ in Egypt forms one of 
the most entertaining comedies in the 
world’s history. The [ell el-Amarna 
letters, which contain other amusmg 
matenal, reached the highest point of 
hiterary skal i then references to thi. 


madent Por was porsonally requestl hy 
Tishratta to mednite im bis fen bit 
seems to have then ne tetion im the 
matter while the rephes of Amentiotey 
TN became more and mote discott toons 
atany pate dhe old tiendship between le 
ta coutts Wats alimasta ching ef the part 


at the dite ot the best lotta 
Qearrele tach fas come down ton 
Patrtonin -¥ sHiilar qquaniel took ple 


with hing Burnatanresh the 
successor of Kadashimin Belin Babylon 
Amonhotep TN onedectud toed: his 
wishes tor the aecovery at das hin, 
who had been all for some time 

The Tgvpian officals and tabutiry 
princes mm Can uanabe scant to hive con 
sidcicd that nothmg was tele teued hom 
the Babylonians They plundetad Baby 
Jonata cmbassts and canivans af inet 
chants om the most baclaced maine 
Mthongh this nr itself wisn sufiiaent 
ground of complaint the tecoptten ot 
an Assyian tmbos yom Eheles on 
duccd the Babylonians to nmiike cunts 
tomon thanees Twas tepieseated that 
the Assvinan prin Vou aalht we 
a Babylon vusal dat bis proph 
could bave ne bisings in E yypt anh that 
th would be well der Ameubiotep te rete nt 
Dat that the father of Baruwtburaash hol 
once suppressed the beginnms oft 
Canaanite revolt ag unst J gy pt 

Non the hess, telations with the 
Asvians wore conunmed although | ys pt 
gained no advantage thay dn bexp 
tian cnsoy Har appears at the cont of 











Binnabanash to fete one of 
aaeee lus daughters or ihitives 
Pisaadenea’ to Lgypt om cxchings for 


whem an Leyphan primes 
must hase boon given 4 short and un 
foitunately mutilated etter of te 

hing’s daughter" to her imaster,” 
which was delivered by Kidin-Ramiman, 
eaprossts the hope that the gors of Burna- 
buriash wil protest tam on his journey 
The manner in which = thy city and thy 
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house " are further spoken of is probably 
to be explained as a reference to the re- 
moval ty the new residence of Amenhotep. 
‘The king of the Hittites and his modest 
neighbour, the petty king of Alashya, soon 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
change of rulers in Egypt. Shubbituliuma, 
the former of these kings, was offended 
vi by Amenhotep IV., who 
wae? addressed him in a manner 
Detta. ivolving a breach of etiquette, 
and received as good as he 
gave. The king of Alashya was obliged 
to defend himself against “the accusation 
that his subjects bad been in alliance with. 
l.ycian pirates. It is uncertain whether 
the Lycians Janded in the Delta, or 
whether they had made a raid upon some 
Egyptian settlement in Alashya. At any 
rate, the people of Alashya were probably 
justified in complaining that the com- 
smercial relations between the two coun- 
tries had been injured by the aggressions 
of the Egyptian customs officials. — Not 
only the king, but also his chief official, 
“the Rabisu.” issued edicts warang the 
© Pakeri ” not to interfere with merchants, 
envoys, and ships from Alashya. But 
anyone who passed through Lower Egypt 
um order to transact business at the court 
of Amenhotep [V. found, 50 ta speak, a 
dragon in his path in the person of the 
viccray of the Delta (Yarinuta. From 
the Amarna letters we learn th 
time at least, the power of this official 
was as absolute as that of the “ prince 
of Kush": thus Egypt proper. was 
guarded on the south as on the north. 
The governor of Syria-Palestme bad a 
wholesome respect tor the “ Rabisu of the 
king in the land of Yarimuta” 
that is, Two very amiable 
communications accompanied by gilts were 
also sent to this personage by the Rabisu 
of Alashya ; consequently his name Yan- 
khamu was one of the best known in the 
country. It apparently depended entirely 
The Power UPOM the pleasnre of this man 
Behind whether the measures ordered 
the Throne PY the Pharaoh should be 
executed slowly or promptly, 
sternly or with forhearance, and whether 
the pistexte or Temonstrances of vassals 
should he seriously considered or be treated 
as deserving of punishment. Yankhamu 
accepted backsheesh, but at the same 
time he was apparently upright enough 
to act in entire accordance with the orders 
of his superiors and not to yield to the 
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counter claims of his own personal incli- 
nations. None the less, the prestige of 
the Egyptian supremacy in the Asiatic 
provinces rapidly declined, 

In the meantime, events were taking 
place in Thebes such as the tian 

had uever before heard of, and, 
indeed, were never again to hear of, after 
the period of their occurrence. The king 
became involved in a quarrel with the 
priesthood of Amon, which had been 
steadily increasing in wealth and power. 
Amon, at first the god only of his own 
house, had gradually been raised to the 
head of the Egyptian pantheon. And 
now Amenhotep became the champion of 
a new heresy. 

It is certain that long before this time 
aenew creed had been formulated by 
ithe society of priests connected with the 
temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, which 
was cxtended to exalt above ail the 
hybrid deities of the Nile the visible sun 
in the sky, “ Aten,”” as the sole creative 
and preservative deity. This doctrine 
had probably become more or less fashion- 
able at the court of Amenhotep ITI., which 
prided itself on its intellectual 





mee atmosphere and lent a ready 
Fereties car to any new theory. Whai, 


however. was but_a pastime to 
his predecessor, Amenhotep IV. considered 
as the serious business of his life. For 
whatever reason. relations between Amon 
and the new king were strained to 
breaking pont, and an open rupture 
took place between the fourth and sixth 
years of his reign. The court left Thebes, 
and a religious retorm on the lines of the 
Aten doctrine was begun with severity 
and zeal. 

Now the system of the Egyptian pan- 
theon is obscure. The various conquests 
of a_much-conquered country had their 
‘usual effect here as elsewhere, Thecaptured 
territory is considered by the new arrivals 
as a gift of the gods who accompanied 
them thither ; and to these the previous 
possessors, deities as well as men, must 
first be subjected, and with them ulti- 
mately be incorporated. Thus is ex- 
plained the great antiquity of such of the 
purely Egyptian conceptions as originated 
in the configuration of the country. To 
these belong the divinities of the water 
and the desert, as well as the simple 
harvest gods. The first movement recog- 
nisable as such among the of pt 
begins with the rise of Horus and his 
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struggle to break down the obstinacy of 





Set. In Nubia. as a rule, the conquering 
Hor: received. the offerings of the kings 





ot Egypt. who erected temples and dedi- 
catory inscriptions. But he did not have 
the field to himself. Under the Rames- 
sides, Amon. Ptah, and Ra also appeared 
in company with Horus with earlier divimi- 
ues such ax Merula, Didun (the Tithonos 
of the Greeks), and He. 

Min of Coptos, a deity who had fal 
into obscurity as carly as the period of th 
Middle Empire, was rediscovered in X: 














ht 
the kings of the eighteenth and mnoc- 





teenth dynasties, worshipped there with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and, in conye- 
quence, eventually restored to importance 
in Agypt also. Min, however, was an xdleat 
rustic deity, who must have ouce been 
worshipped thronghout a wide district 
extending far beyond the frontiers of 
pt to the south, and perhaps alo to 
the south-east, Asa result, Coptos. the 
point of junction of several desert: reads 
trom the south, continued for a Jong time 
to be a secme stronghold far the worship 
of Min. even after he had been supplanted 
Egyot's Shewhere by deities of later 
aynt's 1 

R 


























ang. In. the Red Khem a 
Achmim (north ot Coptoy), who 
Deities Wea. originally the counterpsult af 
Min, the Greeks immediately recognised 
their own Pan ; accounts of the puinutive 

rustic character of fis festivals have been 
preserved. But though Horus, who usually: 
intruded upon such occasions under the 
most extraordinary disjanses, was unable 
to prevail ayainst Min. the ape god Tes. 
a rival from the southernmost patt ot 
Nubia, was more succestul. This kobold- 
like dwar with his bushy crown of feathers 
seems to have been closely connected with 
the goddess Thoueris (Egyptian 7 
Whose image was an erect hippopo 
with the breasts of a woman. She nay 
indeed have accompanied him upon his 
first arrival from Ethiopia. and have ta 
the place of the corresponding deity Apet. 
who was worshipped in Thebes at'a com- 
paratively late period. At any rate. He- 
and Thoueris played a very important 
part in the Eygptian pantheon after they 
had deprived Shin and Apet of their im- 
portant office ax patron deities of mid- 
wifery. 

The subsequent introduction of Bes and 
Thoueris into the circle of sun divinities 
and their ritual companions. the gods 
of the dead, ended their advancement. 



























However, such an unui 
throw of pnmitive Egypuan deities by 
gods of yet varher ongun bom the seath 
ts absolutely umque. AS a tile, the 
ancient an gods were only im pat 
replaced by deities intiodiced trom the 
north who tuted to eject them cone 
pletely. Thos the ancient capital of the 
first, oor southernmost nome 
of Upper pt owas Oinbos, 

en the caster bank atthe 
of Myths ite the temple ot which wis 
sacred tothe crocadile god Sobek. 
The worshippers of Horus were ate 
in establistung themselves im the neme, 
and were testricted fer atime to the 
land ot Elephanting, whieh was net can 
secrated to Horus but te Klann 
creator of the work] in Uhe age 7 
the birth of Osten, and as the father « 
Horus lumselt, was a god emtnently sim. 
able for a region so exposed. where he 
bears the title defender mst the 
Subrats.” When, ata Liter time, Onbos. 
opened its gales te the new cult: Hors 
ful become humbler, and contented hin 
self with one hall of the Sebek ternple, 
The qesult) was that, together with thy 
neighbour “great Horas,” Sebek alsa ts 
snied the attubntes of a sunged, and 
from this Gime tortii was Known as Sebek- 
Ra, one of the most extraordinary ol the 
many mytholomeal fusions which took 
vpt. Unlortanately: lrube th 
maimed fo us of the my ths econ to 
with the temple at Ombos A thag: 
lary account fiom this seuree nude. 
that Osiris was there bor te Apert. the 
Inppopotamus goddess, 

Tas certam that Sebek was one of the 
cehict divinities of the Nile valley) prior 
to the Negada period. and also stuttered 
less than any other prumitive god tern 
the antagonism of dater fames., tn tie 
age ot the Old Eanpire the crocodite godt 
Was geuerally worshipped, and at the 
tune of the Maddie Einpire he los 

fo ¢ distinction, and 

Werle possessed semples an sar 
C. dle Parts of Reypt. though more 
especially m the Fayyim, until 
the final disappearance of the mative 
behets, Ther inalienable chan teristics 
as deities of the water miy have proved a 
valuable support both to him and to the 
hippopotamus goddesses: but) between, 
the desert god Set and the region of the 
historical period a relation of armed 
neutrality invariably persisted, All, 
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however, that is known about Set is 
intimately connected with his mytho- 
Jogical struggle with Horus. 

Horus never lost his traditional cha- 
acter ay a champion and conqueror of 
the land ; his name signified sovereignty, 
and was assumed by every Pharaoh. The 
mythic story of the wars fought by Horus 


against Set and his alles 
Mores throughout the whole of Egypt 
Champion hap been preserved to us in two. 


versions in connection with 
cach other, The earlier of these represents 
Horus as a son of the Ixneficent’ god 
Osiris, who appeared as a human king and 
refined the hestial manners of Egyptian 
Ife hy teaching the duties of cultivating 
the soil, worshipping the gods, etc. But 
Osiris was entrapped by his evil brother 
Set, who enticed iim into a great coffer. 
which he immediately closed and st 
adrift, on the sca. During the despotic 
rule of Set the adherents of Ositis erther 
lef( the country or withdrew into hiding- 
places; but when the body of Osins 
was recovered by his sister and wife [sis 
mthe Phan ‘seaport Gebal— first men 
tioned in the time of the tweltth dynasty- 
their son Horus arose and conquered Set 
after a long struggle. During the war 
with Set, Isis and Horus were assisted by 
Thoth, the ibis-headed god of wisdom, 
and Apubn, the jackal-headed deity. 
Although we are indebted to no earlier 
authority than Plutach for this myth, 
although in Plutarch’s  origmal 
only is tepresented as” the 
Egyptian scene of action, nevertheless 
numerous versions of and allusions to. 
the story in ancient Egyptian texts prove 
not only its genuinensss but also the fact 
that it] was equally cnirent: in Upper 
Egypt. A calendarian list, in) which 
horoscopes and rules of conduct for 
favourable or unlucky days are given, 
States that on the 17th of Athyr, the 
day of Onis ¢ on the Tammentations 
of the esses Isis and 
Desh Nephthys “at Sais could be 
Osiris beard as far as Abydos, the 
final resting-place of — Osiris. 
The length to which the process of 
mythological transformation could be 
carried among the Egyptians is well 
shown in a later version of the myth, 
which may have been remodelled during 
the New Empire, and met with ready 
acceptance the priesthood of the 
temple of Horus at Edfu. In this 
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adaptation Qsiris has entirely. dis- 
appeared, his place being taken by 
the sun-god Ra of Heliopolis, whose 
annthilation was indeed neither possible 
nor desirable. Consequently Horus 
appears as the son of the Sun_in the form 
of the winged solar disc. His struggle 
with Set and his brood of crocodiles is 
represented as a chastisement inflicted 
upon conspirators, whose crime consisted 
simply in their rebellion against Ra. 
Nevertheless. even from this greatly 
altered vanant of the myth several 
valuable additions can be obtained which 
supplement the account of Plutarch. 
Thus one passage reads: ” Hereupon 
the cnemies of Ra went into the river. 
They metamorphosed themselves into 
crocodiles and hippopotami. But Ra 
entered a boat, and when he came within 
reach of the animal. they opened wide 
their mouths in order (0 injure the majesty 
of the god. Then came Horus—that is, 
the Ediu Horus—and the servants of his 
train~Shemsu-Hor—bearing weapons of 
bronze ; cach carried a lance of iron and 
a chain in his hinds, Then they smote the 
crocodiles and hippopotami. 


rset And they dragged forth 381 
cre, chemies and put them to death 


in sight of the city of Edfu.” 
These words take us back to the period of 
‘Negada, which marks the beginning of 
the bronze age in Egypt. when the Horus 
people perhaps invaded the land. 

Not Ra, but Osiris, was the original 
deity who opposed Set and assisted 
Horus to victory. There is some ground 
jor tracing back Osins and the Babylonian. 
ged Marduk to a common origin; but if 
this identity ever existed it must have 
early chsappeared, for in the compara- 
tively late period during which we first 
hear of Babel and its Marduk this deity 
was a warlike here, world-creator, and 
at the same time father of Nabu, the god 
of wisdom. Osiris, on the other hand, 
appears as early ay the Ancient Empire as. 
the inoperative god of the dead, and his 
merit must be considered as resting chiefly 
upon his former sufferings. The resem- 
blance of Horus to Marduk. however, 
becomes so striking that it is difficult not 
to believe that this part of the genealogy 
of the Egyptian deities must once have 
undergone a fundamental change. 

The opposing god, Set, who was repre- 
sented symbolically in an extraordinary 
animal form resembting nothing so much 








”, 


‘Anabis (6) 
(5 and 7) and the erect 
the native primiuve 
Seca ot tes noe ovules 
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as the okapi. but who was also in the habit of the deities wao retained their general 
of transforming himself into a snake in characteristics during historical times. 
combat, was recognised quite as much as —_No information as to the origin, growth, 
Horas as a denty of the empire. The kings and development of the Egyptian doc- 
of Egypt wear the ureus serpent above trines of a future life is obtainable from 
their forcheads as a a the myths of Osiris. 
badge of dignity, and We can only give a 
are the favourites not short account of 
only of Horus but ancient Egyptian 
af Seu, Not until the conceptions of a 
tnd of the empire was future life as they 
the conclusion drawn appeared in historical 
from ihe legend of times. It was neces- 
Osiris that Set, who, sary that the bodies 
as“ Sutekl.”” had of the dead should 
Login to assume the be preserved, This 
attributes of the fundamental cond- 
Pheenician Baal. was tion was satisfied 
an object of worship by the process of 
unworthy of a truly mummifying. , An 
pious Egyptian, Thus additional safeguard 
the ancient deity in the case of the 
finally fell from 1 wealthy classes was 
high estate, after the construction of 
sudden and’ vain at- tombs of masonry, 
tempt to disguts the forms of whic 
Dimself as a sun-god varied with the reli- 
his, principal gious idea of different 
at tence in Tanis. periods, The mummy 
everthelos, as a was looked upon as 
local deity at Ombos, HOW THE EGYPTIAN DEAD WERE BURIED i 0) home 7 the 


and to a still great Raseed ttactsherteue: “ spiritual parts ” of 
ay 2 j thas ext spiritual parts 

extent in the weste care was taken is ompaining, and, banda rice the deceased. which 
frontier nonw Oxy- could leave the body 
tynchus, where his worship had been pre- at will, There were several of these 
served in its greatest purty, he survived spiritual parts, chief among which was 
all hostility. As a son of Nat, the goddess the Ka, or dream-soul, Even during a 
of heaven and tutelary divinity of the Nile, man’s life his Ka showed a tendency to 
St seems to be the most purely Egyptian wander, Whoever made journeys during 

































A CHAPTER HEADING FROM THK BOOK OF THE DEAD: THE JUDGMENT OF THE SOUL 
‘The Sovks of the Dead consisted targaty of formule to plead for the dead in the judgwent court of Osiria 
ong 
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ms dreams and eyprenced gond or 
evil while hry body lay in sleep knew that 
fis Ka had been active The Ka proved 
its power of fee movement still nets 
defitehs by appearing a a physical being 
























wotkt and csen to milucise the tun of 
the scakes in wlach the gods Voth int 
Horus wahed vay het ngumst 4 
hatha the svmbobet tuth What hip 
pond te these fount wanting at) this 








to others in the dreams whether sy tinal judgment was ar eboate und appa 
unconscious = OWRET Welt endy oy terbidden subrat 
ine on dead Two ture ithongh 4 varios looking 
spiritual chments the femvik animal avsembhing 
Khu~thit ws the | shinm, pe with the head oot gy 
me —and the Bao whict crocodile called the he 
had the torm of a ham Vourer was sit beton 
beaded bird seem: to have or cles to Osis Dnt att 
represented ong and the c * und after the mfarment the 
sim comeption thats dead min wes calldd tim 
the renown of the decemed to has worl tis righitewus 
In all probabrhty the same Ness ind consequent ilva 
wos the caso with the sal fon bein thes presuppo cl 
and the Sehhom which ie Thus blessed be wis taht 
deproted ay wrapped omim- wiyesca to Ost md ded 
mics or tie figures the by oth ced te the hekds ot 
diticrence of term ind mune Mali whete all was well 
was dic to local varinen of There was toom ter covery 
doctume Tt as strange thet ome ot the telly decked 
the shidow of men wis im tbl ot Osins, ind whoever 
chided among the spritaal DEAGES OF THE DEAD ane moe dud bat te 
uch reahete statuettes of the 
ckements possibly 1t Wits deceawed were frequeatly plard CO (0 the tre oof ite 
titer parasiue conception itombsefthe anceat Bevemns Clo uy hind fem which 


lor the kingdom ot the deul of Osi 


we by ne means an abidmg phic ot 
shadows Consequently it we catirely 
opposed to Egyptian prety to supply 


thar departed with shidoaw pretaes of 
broad omiat dishes 
ute During the 
Negida  poniod ot 
appears that: the 
sacuihces = tht ts lo 
sty the ae pasts tot 
the dead woe still 
ofted oy aatara 
{nn Jiter times amit 
trons mid of stone 
chy or wood which 
Wote Supposed to 
Decome parmiunentls 
cadowcd with nou 
stung qualities by 
the recital of magical 
formula wore em 
ploved Other torm- 
ult of the hind of 
which = the tedtous 
literature ot the 


apt the dectand to overcome the 
difhculties and dangers of the wat to 
the throne of sire to pkad for lum 
before the court of judgment in the nether 





AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL SLEDGE 
In sledges of tine type the bodses were drawn to the tumh 


Books ot the Dr al 
w larg compoxd wore thought to 


Un gods of heaven tively dispeused 
hur watts fo th de ut 


Tie ofterimg of fond te were the 
mituile | fo sequre to the decease hat 
fort o Jong as he temuntedl atthe temty 

that Welfare which 
be coull net hive 


euyeved on any ether 


wis fea astrrkine 
face eet eon the 
kin tilly hued 


Meo tab ne at 


then myer ted 
burch oa pe st le 
wnt Oar aaty 
Miseda | Dhiey conah 
aot however webb 
Ie etnally dane 
there but oc om 


urunded then bere 

ootn anteicd an 
Pubes dhe thea of 
then great noble 

But probably the 
popular custom of 
sending the mummiucs of the deca ised te 
Abydos whence they wore transpo ted 
back to the starting point’ where ther 
graves awuted them way considered 
necessary by the kings [he kings of the 
first dynasty some of whom were buried 
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probably at Negada, others at Hierakon- 
polis. had a series of imitation tomb=, or 
commemorative “ Houses of the Ka,” built 
for them at Abydos. These cenotaphs 
were provided with all the requisites for 
the continued hfe of the Ka in the other 
world, even in- 
cluding actual 
slaves, who q 
killed and | 








nised as early as the Ancient Empire. 
A connection between Ptah and Api 
can scarcely be proved. During 
lifetime the bull seems to have formed 
a part of the Ra cult, and after his death 
to have belonged to that of Osiris. Thus 
it is possible that 
the sou! of the 
bull was finally 
transformed into 








with the kings. an independent 
That is tosay, the deit Ositts- 
commemora ti Apis. who, after 
" Ka-houses “ personification 





Abydos were 





RK 


under Grevk in- 








complete tombs, fluence, received 
with all the the name of Sera- 
necessary apput- KING MAKING AN OFFERING a, THE APIS Bui oo pe supplanted 
fenances, oxce}l Mampht was the acene of the wership of the Apis bulls, considered \siris, ami 

the corpse. Win le other animals were merely facarmations of various gods. sre" a.cuciated 
the exception of Ra, it is scldom that with Isis as deity of the dead. The 
any mtormation of importance can be great mausoleum’ of Apis bully di 





wecting the gods of Ancient 
Egypt. den ay they. were with 
changing attributes, their original forms 
are now unrecogniable ; their myths 
alo ure still unknown. Ptah, “the 
ancient god of Memphis, is now only to 
be found - except when he iy identified 
with the god Tatenen represented as 
Barbed an the swathng of mummies ; 
therefore he must have 
adopted the character 
of Omris. or vice ve 
Herodotus consudere: 

the Egyptian 
phastus; inact, he 
soften represented 
surrounded by cdwatt 
gods, his assistants in 
the creation of | the 
world, Pith may have 






















god Hapi, who 
sessed an unus! 
magnificent temple 
Memphis, and was sub. 
sequently worsnpped 
in Rome as the clasy 
“ tather of the waters 
he was also accom: 
panied by gnomes, op “ 
who, though they Ss.ight + 2 besgetalty, 
signified the _ proper 

height of the Nile in ells, resemble the 
kebolds of Ptah. Memphis was also 
the scene of worship of the Apis bulls, 
whose divine attributes had been recog- 
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EGYPTIAN CARE 








organt 


Ou the left ia a canopic jar, 
‘gods, were alwaj 





‘Offerings on behalf of the departed. 





covered by Marictte at Sakkara still 
contained the heavy stone sarcophagi 
in which the mummified remains” of 
the animaly had been successively laid 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
in order somewhat parallel to 

succession of mummies of the Egyptian 
kings. Pharaoh and Apis possessed the 
attuibutes of personal divinity in death 
as well as in lite, | The 
other sacred animals. 
fount in the temples 
are merely mearnations 
ot the various gods. 
such as the Suchos: 
crocodile in the Fay- 
yum, the Mendesian 
ram.and the bull Mnevis 
ot Heliopolis. _ whose 
worship tell ito decay 
at difterent times. 
Together wah Mnevis, 
a fabulous creature 
known as the bird 
Bennu—the™ Phoenix” 
of the Greeks—had his 
headquarters at Helio 
polis. Perhaps a rare 
species of heron was 
bred there. Finally, on 
arriving at the stone 
sphinxes—for the most 
part the heads of 
kings set upon the bodies of animals, an 
mversion of the conception of gods with 
animal heads—we find ourselves within the 
domain of sculpture and architecture. 








FOR THE DEAD 


sets of foar of wt 
bronze situla, which 





THE PASSING OF A PHARAOH PUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A KING OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


At Dendera a temple of the goddess. 
Hathor, inscnbed with accounts of the 
worship as well as with the history of its 
building, still remains in a good state of 
preservation. From this we lear that at 
the beginning of the third summer month 
this Egyptian Aphrodite was accustomed 
to set out upon a ceremonial journey to 
the god Horus in Edfu, which was not far 
distant. After or within five days she 
then returned home in her boat “ The 
Greatness of Love.” This custom 1s in 
complete correspondence with the name 
of the goddess, which signifies ‘' the house 
of Horus.” Curiously, there was a group 
of seven Hathors, who presided over 
births, who in their turn are connected 

InN ” s 


with Nekhebet, the goddess of births, wor- 
shipped in El-Kab and they appear also in 
the form of vultures hovering about the 
king, protecting him during Ins lifetime. 
Hathor hersell, on the other hand, 15 often 
represented with the head of a cow, and 
even when pictured a5 a woman she 
retains the cow’s horns and often the cars. 
The Greeks identified their own Leto 
with Buto, the oracle goddexs in the 
Delta town of Buto, and Athene with 
the goddess Neith, worshipped at Sar, 
The symbol of Neith, ongmally a 
square stueld with two arrows crossed 
behind it, was transformed into a shuttle, 
m later times worn as a national token 
by the Libyans, who appear in Egyptian 
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drawings. This points to 2 Libvan origin 
for her; but she, together with Hathor, 
Buto, the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis, 
and almost all the female divinities of the 
ancient Egyptian pantheon, subsequently 
lost all traces of their omginal character 

























































certain standing in Egypt. especially under 
the Ramessides, The chief of these were 
Baal and Astarte, Reshef and Anath. 

‘The sun-god Ra, as is plain from his 
myths, had his first centre im Heliopolis as 
early ay the period of the Ancient Empire. 















under the influence of the Iss myth. A Non the les he was the youngest of all 
closer examination makes it plain the greater divinities. This fact is 
that even those divinities which proved by the comprehensiveness 
appear to have an ind of his nature, as compared with 
af their own are mere vari: the Hades nature of Osiris and 
of Isi great in enchantment” the solar conception of the sua 
(Ueret-hekau). The exception to offered by Horus. Before Ra came 
this rule is Maat. the goddess of to Egypt he had attained a certain 
truth and justice; for san mythological maturity within the 
abstraction, was above all in- imagination of another people, and 
fluences of mythological trans- hence the rapidity of his success. 
formation, She is sometinies But apart from this, he posyessed 
represented — wearing the — well- all the attributes which make for 
known bandage over her eye popularity. The new sun-god is 
“for justice decides jout re the absolute lord of creation ; he 
gard of persons.” Of the god traverses the entire heaven and 
Khuns, or Khonsi, who perhap the nether world in his narrow 
sepresented the new moon and & boat within twenty-four hours, 
formed a counterpart to Joh or SUN-GOD. RA Anninilates all that is evil, or at 
Aah, the god of the tull moon, any rate makes it inoperative so 
nothing need here be |, except long ay he is present, znd so com- 
that he, tke 50 many other pels cvery other god who is desirous 
divinities, was ultimately metged of bemg termed “ good” to enter 
in the “sun.” Under the twentieth his company. Thus within a com- 
dynasty a vain attempt seems to paratively short time the solar disc 
have been made to restore him of Ra becomes the predominating 
io his proper ¢ ity. War-gods symbol among the other gods ; 
appear ini asing  mmbers. indeed, this same symbol was 
under the Empire. The unconsciously accepted as the sign 
valiant Month (Mentu) was offen of divinity im general, and was 
summoned by the kings from ultimately horne even by those 
Thebes to inspire them with gods who, from their very nature, 
bravery in battle equal to his own, were and remained opponents to 
The worship of Month in the nome Ra. Conversely, the sparrow-hawk 
of Thebes was perhaps even more of Horus became an emblem of the 
ancient than that of Amon, for true sun-gods; Ra himself was 
the chief sanctuaries of both were represented with a bird’s head. 
in local opposition. The goddess He also appropriated to himself 
Sekhmet, the destrayer of  de- many other external marks bor- 
generate mankind in the Ra my towed from carlier rites and 
obtained a certam degree of pre- conceptions. However. he clung 
ference from Amenhotep TIT., and all the more tenaciously to his 
appears in the papyrus literature AMON-RA main office. He who had been the 
as the lion-headed spreader of Ra, the Sun-god, friend of Ra during life had the 
panic who marches in the van- s%, pier Amen: right to claim in death a place on 
guard of armies, In other respects with AmouasAmoe- his boat when it passed through 


she belongs to the family of 2s =seof 
Ptah. In later times, however, it was 
said of the Isis-Hathor at Phike that 
she was “kind as Bast, terrible as 
Sekhmet,” so that this divinity also was 
deprived of her original characteristics. 
The Syrian divinities also acquired a 
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thereds the heaven during the day. 
Thus the deccased arrived in the nether 
world under the auspices of a power- 
ful protector, and far more easily than 
by the solitary and dangerous way 
of the Osiris doctrine. When Ra had 
arvived at his territory in the nether 
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i (which implies that Osiris and 
other deities of darkness had a consider- 
able domain) he disembarked the souls in 
the fruitful field, where they continued an 
existence resembling their earthly life. In 
consequence of the division of Ra’s sub- 
terranean dominions into twelve sections 
of one hour's journey each, divided from 


Life one anot! by “doors,” the 
Bereas 120 under his protection could 
ee Grave Unfortunately enjoy the sight 


of the god, the sun, for only 
one hour, and were leit in darkness for the 
rest of the time. However, during this 
short period of light the greatest activity 
prevailed, for the protégés of Ra had also 





to labour in the land beyond the ve 5 
they sowed, they ploughed, irrigated their 
land and gathered their harvest, in order 


not to suffer the pangs of hunger. 

It is interesting to remark that members 
of the wealthy classes made provision for 
oth the Ra and the Osiris theories of the 
future life. Near the mummies, together 
with their Book of the Dead, and their 
supply of food for the next life, on the 
Osiris theory, are found small res of 
wood, called * Shawabti,” or Ushabti, that 
in, annwerers, equipped for the most part 
as slaves or field labourers, and in many 
cases inscribed with the name of the dead 
man ta whom they belonged, whose duty 
was to answer for the deceased and to act 
as his substitutes if he should happen to 
arrive at the fields of Ra and there be 
called upon to work. 

At what period of the carly history of 
Egypt the sun-god Ra secured the chief 
position in the popular beliefs cannot be 
determined with certainty. If the | 
concerning the origin of the fifth dynast: 
can be tnusted, the characteristic tit 
of the kings, “sons of Ra,” which was 
invariably emphasised in subsequent times. 
must have originated at that period. 
This, however, would only roughly in- 
dicate the close of the first stage of 
development. During the long 


ake and obscure period of transition 
8 a irom the Ancient to the Middle 
Empire many a_ convulsion 


must have s m the existing body of 
religious belief, A result of the conclusion 
ot Peace between Horus and Ra was un- 

loubtedly the appearance of the popular 
mixed deity Ra-Harmachis. which was 
associated in the legends with the winged 
solar disc, flanked on each side by a small 
oreus snake. This token, which was to be 
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seen over the entrance of every tem; 
the signi of a symi 
of union, which was ultimately extended 
over all the gods of the country. Neverthe- 
less, in the Tell el-Amarna iod the 
letters of the Syrian officials to the Pharaoh 
almost invariably employ a form of 
address which re] nts him only as the 
son of Ra, while Rib-Adda of Gebal 
employs another, and perhaps older, set 
of titles, in which no mention whatever 
is made of the sun. , 
In view of the difference of opinion 


the Egyptians concerning the life 
after death. and the ini ing confusion 
in the mythology, together with the slight 


efficacy of the formula of enchantment, 
a spirit of scepticism could not have failed 
to arise. Whether traces of a belief that 
the dead ascended to the stars are to be 
included among the evidence for this spirit 
is still a matter of uncertainty; at any 
rate, such a conception does not seem to 
be of Egyptian ongin. A stronger piece 
of evidence is, however, the fact that 
occasionally, though not on the memoria) 
stones, we scem to find doubts of, at any 
AG rate, the happiness of a future 
‘of Cheartet Ue. Side by side with all the 
P priestly doctrines of the adven- 
tures which the dead undergo 
in the next world before fully attain- 
ing felicity among the followers of Ra, 
we meet with the idea that the deceased 
lay rigid in eternal darkness, yearning for 
the delights of earthly life. For this 
season man was to make the best usc of 
his existence, to seek joy and pleasure, and 
to cast away all sorrow. Generally 
popular under the new kingdom was the 
“Song from the tomb of King Antef,” 
compared by the harper. 
is minstrel apy in turn to ancient 
sages who taught: “Ruined are the 
dwellings of ancestors: they are as if they 
had never been, and no one returns 
from the beyond to tell us what has become 
of them.” To the living the advice 
és given: “‘ Adorn thyself as beautifully as 
may be, and let not thine heart fail thee 
so long as thou remainest upon earth. 
Trouble not thyself until the day of mourn- 
ing breaks. For he whose heart has ceased 
to beat hears no lamentation; he who 
Tests in the grave shares not thy grief. 
Therefore, let your days be glad, your coun- 
tenance joyful, and not idle; for no 
takes his Possessions with him, nor 





A FUNERAL RITE OF ANCIENT EGYPT: THE TRIAL OF THE DEAD 


bora’ bad; Egyptian borne warns of th 
Sefore whee any Sun argh cocese the departed bertal im sacred grocnd being denied the ebire 





oe tical ‘ dialogue of one weary of 
life, with his soul,” is, as regards its 
fundamental conception, a precursor of 
the Book of Job. Moreover, its fate seems 
to have been similar to that of the Biblical 
work, in so far as a recapitulation is 
added establishing a connection with the 
current religious belief, although the book 
was doubtless compoved with the object 
of exposing the illogical nature of the 
orthodox creed. 

The “one weary of life,” ill and feeble, 
deceived by the world and abandoned 
by his relatives and friends, entreats his 
pte to sollow him into death. But at this 

it even this last companion desires 
don him, and is with great diffi- 
culty persuaded to agree to a compromise. 
Jn the course of the argument it mies 
clear that the tians were not only 
inclined to scepticism, but alse that some 
of them the useless pyramids 
and the worship of the dead with mockery 
and contempt. The soul expresses the 
opinion in no measured terms that pre- 
cisely the same prospect awaited the most 
carefully preserved mummy and the body 
devoured by fishes of “a weary one who 


bal 


Fy tial by the adaes of the 





‘were proved 


died on the river embankment leaving no 
pesterit: 

In all probability this tematkable com. 
position was considered hy its readers as 

longing to the class of popular produc. 
tions, the possession of which not to 
be proclaimed aloud before the 
of public morals and manners, 
addition of a short deprecatory hymn to 
Ra as the giver of happiness was intended 
to secure a measure of toleration for the 
work, 

Two affecting songs of the man tued of 
life—a complaint against the world that 
indefatigably persecutes the tender-hearted 
but opens ifs arms to the insolent, and a 
salutation to death, the delverer give 
the work a high place m the hterature of 
the world, and incline us to regard more 























charitably many of those features of 
ancient Egyptian hie wh einchined 
to consider with aversion, nm the 


Tefractory soul makes the admission when 
the deserted one has shown it that the 
earth is full of evil-doers: “* Death stands 
before me to-day like the near fulfilment 
of the longing which a man has for his 
home after many years of imprisonment.” 
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The soul then promises te accompany him : 
“ Thy body shall return to the earth, and 
where thou abidest I also will abide ; we 
two will make our abode together.” 

Thoughts such as these were certainly 
of themselves incapable of initiating a 
reform in the national religion in Egypt. 
Nevertheless they are evidence that an 
i intellectual movement had be- 

owe BUN: and that .a small number 
Ref of educated men had cast away 
their fears of the unknown and 
their behef in the enchantment, and 
" protections ” which were to ensure to 
them an orthodox heaven; that they 
were beginving to direct their more 
fational praiw to the sun-god, as the 
obvious author of all and fertility on 
the living globe. Most of the epitaphs 
belonging to the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the reform appealed separately to 
Osiris, the god of the dead, and Ra. the 
god of the living. and the hymns ad- 
dressed to the sun-god increase in fervour. 
Amon himself comes to be invoked in 
monotheistic terms as AmonsRa. The 
tender increased under the eighteenth 
dynasty. Constantly we find worshippers 
referring to Osits, Ra, or Amon, as if 
he was the anly deity existing in the 
universe, The conception of pure divinity 
is olten met with, and this often savours 
of pure monothenin. 

Under Amenhotep IV. (Akhenaten) the 
worship of Ra, or rather of Harmach, was— 
in his actual visible form of the Aten— 
exalted by royal favour into a real mono- 
theistic cult. 
was the simple solar dise pouring down 
its rays, Each ray was represented as 
ending in a little hand. Some of these 
hands are open, while others hold the 
emblem ot life, the well-known ringed cross. 
Whenever the king, or, as was now 
customary, the assembled royal family. 
performed a public ceremony the sun’s 
dise stood immediately above their heads, 

so that, if possible, every 
Monothalatie person might be struck by 
one of these emblems at the 
end of the rays. The “ doc- 
trine " itself was formulated in a long 
hymn, of which one passage must 
suffice for our quotation: “Thou didst 
create the seasons for the completion 
of thy work, the cool winter and the hot 
summer: thou alone didst build the vault 
of heaven, thy lofty path, whence thou 
surveyest all that thou hast made. Thou 
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art Aten, the day of the world; my heart 
to thee, but no one knoweth thee 
as doth thy son [the king} Nefer-khepru-Ra. 
Thou hast revealed to him the knowl 
of thy mighty coming and a 
that very day when thou establishedst the 
world thou didst cause it to be created 
for thy son,,whg is the express image of 
thy glory, eyen for the king of Egypt, 
the truly living one, the lord of both lands, 
Nefer-khepru-Ra, the son of the sun that 
existeth in verity, Akhenaten, who liveth 
tor ever. And with him the great, the 
beloved royal spouse, the mistress of both 
lands, Nefer-neferu-Aten, that is, the 
immortal and flourishing Nefertiti.” 

The “ doctrine" was thus established 
as the official religion, as had once been the 
case with the worship of Amon, only on a 
more comprehensive scale. The creed 
was inclined to monotheism in so far as no 
Toom is left for the existence of other 
deities, which indeed were not so much 
as mentioned, and soon were formally 
tejected. Thus, whenever the night was 
spoken of, any reference to the stars was 
carefully avoided, as it was not desired to 

refer to the stellar deities, the 





Bireaze “host of heaven.” The’ day 
Doctrines 12d been generally considered 


to begin at sunset. whereas the 
new doctrine did not preach that the day 
consisted of “ the evening and the morn- 
ing,” but that it began with the rising of 
the sun. Far from believing in any bene- 
ficent influences exerted by the star and 
moon deities, the sun doctrine hinted 
rather at the opposite. The wonders of 
Aten are the marvels of nature and not the 
result of enchantments. It was argued 
that if the king, like his predecessors, was 
a god and a son of the Sun, he must 
necessarily increase in majesty y the 
introduction of the new religion ; 
the curious avowal of the natural con- 
clusion that Aten created the world with 
the knowledge of hi» son, who reigned upon. 
earth, and indeed for his especial benefit. 
Thus it is indisputable that in the Aten 
worship of Amenhotep IV. we may 
see the germs of religious conceptions 
which have hitherto been attributed to a 
much later period. The king of Egypt, 
who was a god in virtue of his position 
during his life, who chooses for his 
father a unique god, the creator of the 
world, consequently becomes, at least 
historically, connected with this god 
as his associate from the very outset. 
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With Amon and his circle all the other 
[aged deities were proscribed. The 
permatted, those who were weak 
: Gait to consider Ra asthe equal of 
Aten. Ptah, Osiris, Horus, and Isis {ell 
from their high estate. But the various 
formule and rites belonging to the worship 
of the dead, even those pertaining to 
Osiris, continued without opposition. The 
beliefs of the mass of the people with re- 
ee to the life after death could not be 
ightly interfered with. Indeed, upon this 
delicate question the sun doctrine in 
general acquiesced in the legend of Ra’s— 
nightly journey. And since Aten was the 
god of the day and of the living. he had 
nothing to do with night and the “dead. so 
that the ‘doctrine ” had nothing to say 
on this subject. Amenhotep 
were buried in tombs of t 
though no repre- 
sentations of the 
traditional wan- 
derings of the 
soul in the under- 
world were in- 
scribed on their 
walls—the sub- 
ject was tacitly 
avoided—but 
Amon and the 
other gods were 
persecuted, and 
their names were - 
erased from the 
temples, Tes 
Amenhotep IV. is 
probably died at 
the outset of the seventeenth year of his 
teign, thus occupying the throne from 
about 1380 to 1364 B.c. His children by his 
wife Nerfertiti, who seems to have been 
without a rival in his affections, were all 
daughters ; hence the succession devolved 
upon some future son-in-law. For the 
moment. however, the attention of Amen- 
hs hotep IV. was occupied chiefly 
by the op; itn offered to the 
i Yoctrine " by the adherents 
Pharsch {Amon in his capital at 
Thebes, Had the Pharach merely neglected 
the orthodox worship of Amon, such lack 
of piety might have been tolerated ; but 
that which could not be forgotten or for- 
given was his omission of the gifts cus- 
tomary on these occasions. Since the 
time of Thothmes III. these gifts, had been 
an ever-increasing item, had become 
a serious burden to the royal treasury 








and his court 
usual type, 


the famous wood-c: 
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right anaiabuster bend of & Pharaoh of Sere; beth obviouly ilkene 


during times of peace. Since the indus- 
trial population of Theres was far more 
dependent upon the college of Amon than 
upon the court, the prakyhle eftect of 
the change isobvious. Finding his position 
in Thebes untenable, the 
begun to buikd a sanctuary of Aten in 
Thebes itself, decided to ‘ 
sacred city ona 
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ground plan of the town could be 
recognised and the sites of the most impors 
tant buildings bedetermined, But it was not 
until the discovery, the spring of 188K, 
of the archives, itten in cuneiform 
characters on clay lets, treating af the 
relations between it 
further excavations 
the result that both the suins of the 
palsee and of the Aten. temple were 
ought to light. This period was a time 
of reform in art as well as in religion. It 
is a remarkable fact that many of the 
sculptured has-relicfs discovered in the 
tombs of Tell el-Amarna deal with the 
domestic life of Amenhotep IV. Intended 
primarily as tokens of homage, these 
scenes show very clearly how naturally 
the divine son of Aten lived and moved 
among the children of men. Hitherto 
there had been no more than half a dozen 
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poses in which the sculptor or designer was 
permitted to represent a king: he might 
seated, for example, stiffly on his throne 
or no Jess stiffly in his war chariot, making 
offerings, etc. Now, however, we sec him 
in the company of the queen and his 
family of little princesses, though alway 
caressed by the hands terminating t! 
tie TAY of Aten, of distnbuting 
Domestie from a balcony golden derora- 
tions to deserving co-rehgion- 
fe Eeret i.4,. He goes forth ma chanot of 
gold and «lver, with a bodyguard running 
at his side, or 1s shown inthe act of per- 
forming ceremonies. The figures are 
naturally grouped and motion 1s naturally 
indicated. — The traditional stiffness 1s 
replaced by an effort at correct portraiture, 
at any rate in the case of the king himself. 
The personal appearance of Amenhotep 
TV. was by no means attractive. Has face 
was dishgured by prominent cheek-bones, 
2 protruding chin, and a wrinkled mouth , 
he had also thin legs and a large stomach 
Howevet, he imusted that all defects 
should be faithfully reproduced ; and the 
whole court, the queen included, were 
depicted with the same physical pecuhan- 
ties One rehef, for instance, represents 
the king with a particularly forbiddy 
expression of countenance m the act o! 
Aassing his eldest daughter, with the queen 
and two other daughters sitting oppoute. 
The probability that foreign influences 
had led to the development of a new 
style of ait has been confirmed by the 
discovery of a richly-painted stucco floot 
mm the palace, representing a marshy 
landscape filled with ammals, as well as 
by object, made of vanously coloured 
glass and numerous vases and fragments 
closely resembling those of Mycene and 
Cyprus A coresponding stucco floor 
and glazed pottery in the same style have 
been found in Amenhotep's palace. The 
stucco floor painting 1s, of course, purely 
Egyptian, but the impot ted foreign pottery 
Foreign * 2 ™at of the extensive 
‘Arete connection with lands over sea 
Infleences Which 1s characteristic of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Traffte by 
ee yar the ore on must, a 
ve in much eather, for we find 
of the Snddle and early Minoan Tees 
contemporary with the twelfth and sixth 
dynasties , and we have already seen that 
ambassadors from Minoan Crete visited 
the Egyptian court at the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty. 








The command to build the city of the 
solar disc must have comcided with the 
temoval of the court from Thebes. Pos- 
sibly the king retired to Memphus pending 
the completion of lus mew residence. 
Né@vertheless, the ‘‘ Honzon of the Sun” 
was occupied before the city was half 
constructed. Not until the completion of 
this work, about the year 1374, did the 
sovereign fee} himself entirely free; he 
then discarded the name of Amenhotep 
and chose the title of “ Akhenaten "— 
that 1s, the spint of the solar disc. His 
family and adherents followed his example, 
and named themselves after Aten. 

This was practically a declaration 
of wat against Amon The refractory 
town of Fhebes was finally compelled to 
submit and to tolerate the authority of a 
governor who believed m the ‘' doctrine.” 
The systematic effacement of the word 
“ Amon” from inscriptions, even from 
thove of the tombs, was only too 
thoroughly carried out +A measure of per- 
secution was alvo directed against Mut 
and Khuns, the nearest relatives of Amon. 
King Akhenaten, as he 1s now styled, 
The obviously desired to obhterate 

the mee. of seme through- 

out Egypt. As we learn from 
Reformation the stele of King Tutankhamon, 
recently discovered at Thebes, the pnest- 
hood of Amon was dispersed, and the 
goods of Arhon were confiscated to the 
Aten. Not only at Thebes but at Helro- 
polis and in the northern capital, Memphis, 
as well as m the “colonial '’ capitals of 
Napata m Nubra and Jerusalem (?) im 
‘tine (Khinatura), temples of the Aten, 
were set up, bearing the same name, 
Dester-Aten (“Red 1s Aten’) or Gem- 
Aten (-* Found 1s Aten’), as the heretical 
shrne at Thebes. This last was probably 
never fimshed, and certamly the new 
worship could hardly be carmed on for 
long safely in the cityof Amon, dethroned 
and dispossessed though her great god 
mught be. We know that for a time 
anarchy reigned at Thebes, and the royal 
sepulchres in the Biban el-Muluk were 
abandoned to the depredations of tomb- 
robbers. The temple of Amon was re- 
Placed by a magnificent new shrme of 
the solar disc at Khut-Aten, which was 
estabhshed as a national sanctuary. The 
high-pnest bore the same title as the high- 
pnest at Hehopohs. The king never 
weanried of the task of celebrating the 
various festivals of consecration. The 
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gicen mother Teie did not appear at 
‘hut-Aten until the court had already 
beem settled there: she was then in- 
ducted by her son with great display 
pomp. In the meanwhile. however, in 
spite of all the proofs of devotion and 
Piety shown by the Aten worshippers 
under the eyes of the king. the fact re- 
anaiited that the new belief became more 
and more unpopular among the people. 
Ome of the new boundary stones of the 
precinct of Khut-Aten was even found one 
day to have been destroyed. 

Akhenaten therefore considered it of 
all the more importance to strengthen his 
cause by a conversion of distinguished 
men. He seems therefore to have con- 
sidered the conversion of the “ divine 
father,” Ai, who had apparently nsen to 
this relatively modest hierarchical dignity 
in the temple of Amon, as an event of 
special significance, AY was already fan- 
bearer at the king's nght hand. chef 
master of the he and the “truly 
Veloved royal scrit when the king 
ordered the treasurer to “ lay gold on hin 
neck, on his back and on his feet, because 

















“pivias DC has hearkened unto the 
Father” loctrine.” And when Ai mar- 
Coaverteg Tet the “king's nurse.” who 


also bore the name of Teie, the 
couple became the recipients of still 
richer gifts of gold. Ai ordered “* this 
beautiful event” to be immortalised in 
sculpture and described in detail on the 
wally of his tomb in Tell ¢l-Amarna. 
which, however, he never occupied, 

The opposition hetween the beliefs of 
the Eeyptians and those of Akhenaten 
was of itself sufficient to prevent the king 
from embarking upon such warlike en- 
terprixes as had been undertakén by 
Thothmes III. ;° the Pharaoh could not 
venture to leave his country. Neverthe: 
less, at the time of his death the Egyptian 
possessions in Asia, though internally in a 
state of complete disruption, seem to 
have continued to recognise the supre- 
nacy of Egypt; they did not, at any rate, 
break into open revolt before the begine 
ning of the struggles which to 
the reformed doctrine. Our information 


Yepresentative of his line. 
daughters, Mekt-Aten died 
father, and was laid in a splendid tomb 


at Tell chAmarna, which she seems to 
have shared with ker lather, the king, 
body must at some tume, however, 
have been removed to Thebes, like that of 
his mother, Tete. tor the mummy ot the 
heretic was found: with the other royal 
bodies in the tomb of Amenhorep TL. 
Since he had been burned) in the or thodex 
Way. notormal destraction of 
Fall of Che tie iieretical King’s aly was 
attempted, Akhenaten was 
Dyaasty — Sticcecdded by Semenkh - ka - 
Ra, who ao short: time before had 
married his eldest: danghter, Aten, 
Inscribed i 
palace at 


jugs trom the ruins of the 

Ml el-Amarna show the seven- 

tventh year of Akhenaten to be the eathest 
possible date for this event. The tart 
that there were several younger daughters, 
one of whom, Ankhs-cn-pa-Aten, became 
the wife of a certam Toteankh-Aten, was 
soon turned to advantage by the appressed. 
Amon party. This latter conple laid 
claim to the throne on thew awn account, 
and recognised the tattiol Anon, Both 
reappear in Thebes as King ‘Tuteankh: 
Amon and Qneen Ankhs-cn-Amon ap: 
patently rival rulers either to Semenktika- 

aor toa third brother -m-law, 

Buildings and restorations to the Theban 
temples, carried out by Tut-ankb-Anmon. 
as well as a darge: representanian of 
the reception of tribute fiom Syua and 















































Ethiopia, discovered im the tomb ot 
one Hui, point to the fact that) the 
orthodox Pharaoh was tot atime 


the absolute ruler of the whole king» 
dom of Amenhotep: on the other 
hand, indications of the continuation of 
the heresy during this penod are not 
wanting. Marriage into the family des- 
cendants of Akhenaten probably enabled 
other ambitious lords to put forward 
throne. After Tutank- 
vine father,” Af, was able 
to get possession of the throne. His 
ife, Tele, who was at most a very 
distant relative of Amenhotep 











Bele Sieine 1V., served to give him e 
Fether” claim to the succession, As 


before, in the days of his 
, Ag was once again able to 


adapt his views to altcred circumstances. 


He occupied the royal castle at Thebrs, 

ij is former errors, and added the 
ithe of “divine father” to his official 
name. The length of Ai's reign is a 
matter of conjecture. He was followed 
by a more famous ruler from the heretical 
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party. A certain Horemhch had risen 
to be commantler-in-chief of the north 
under Akhenaten, who, on his tomb at 
Sakkara, was able to speak of himself 
as ‘chief of chiefs, greatest of the great 
.« » who had been sent forth by the 
king at the head of an army against the 
lands of the south and of the north, To 
him the king had entrusted 
the administration of both 
lands, and he caused them to 
tejoice, be. the companion of 
his master, on the the Bedouins were 

feated.” “The mention of campaigns 
ast is of interest in spite of 
its brevity, for under the successors of 
Horemheb it appears that the empire had 
lost & portion of its Asiatic possessions. 
Ai gave Horemheb his full confidence. 
But the commander-in-chief was only 
waiting a fitting opportunity to seize 
the supremacy of Egypt for himself. Jt 
was first necessary to secure the support 
of the priesthood of Amon at Karnak by 
means of great promises. which were 
afterward periormed. When the priest- 
hood gave the signal, Horemheb appeared 
in Thebes at the head of his troops, and 
pethaps put an end to the government and 
even to the life of Ai,and received from 
Amon both the crewn and the princess 
who was hen to it about 1350 B.c. The 
princess was called Netjem-Mut. She 
may have teen a sister of Netertiti, 
although, ax in the case of the younger 
Teie. there is probably here ‘nothing 
more than a similarity of names and an 
intentional transterence to the usurper 
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of the claims necessary to his purpose. 
Rarely has the policy of a king been sc 
clearly marked out before him as was 
that of Horemheb. His task was the 
ruthless persecution of the worshippers of 
the solar disc, and the destruction, so fat 
ay was possible, of all traces of the 
“ doctrine.” Wherever the name oj 
Amon had been effaced, it was restored ; 
but wherever that of Aten appeared y 
tombs or elsewhere, there was immediate 
work for stonecutters and painters. 

A new era of prosperity began fo1 
Thebes; _ the losses suffered by Amon 
were repaid with usury so far as circum. 
stances permitted ; in Karnak the king 
undertook th + construction of large edifices. 
Of Horemheb's military operations we heat 
only by way of allusion. However, it is 
probable that he retained the approach tc 
the Nubian gold-mines, and despatchec 
marauding expeditions mto Asia. 

A remarkable insenption in the temple 
of Karnak complains of the genera 
disorder im the country. and threaten: 
the officials, and especially the troops, witt 

severe corporal punishment 
ore unless the a their rob- 
bery and embezzlement 
Consequently Horemhet 
himself was obliged to march through the 
country in order to enforce his Tights, a: 
the indefatigable Thothmes I}T. had done 
betore him. A period of dilettantism, o: 
religious activity, and of new tendencies 
in art had been followed by the downfall 
Now began the slow and difficult proces: 
of retonstruction. 
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UNDER THE SPLENDID DYNASTY 


'E do not know how the 
Succession was setth 

of Horemheb : it seems, however, that the 
transition tothe new dynasty was peacefully 


uestion of the 
on the death 


effected. The double crown descended 
toa new family. Rameses, or Ramses, 1, 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
was a ruler of no historical importance. 
and almost immediately appointed his 
son, Seti I., or Sethos, to the co-regency. 

Seti 1., about 1320 to 1310 B.c., 18 chiefly 
remarkable for his name, which suggests 
Set, and opposition to the national Osiris 
worship, and no doubt points to an origin 
in Lower Egypt for this dynasty. The 
predilection of Rameses IH. for Tanis, in 
the Delta, points the same way. The 
king was alive to the fact that his name 
might be unpopular, and _— therefore 
styled himself “ Osiri’ in the inserip- 
tion on his own temple of the dead and 
Magnificent tomb in the necropolis at 
Rute Thebes. in order to avord the pov- 

sibility of making an unfavourable 
Seti 3, Mpression upon the ruler of the 

“next world by a mention of the 
name of his enemy Set. In later times, 
when the god Set became more ncarly 
identical with the devil, the Egyptians 
attempted to efface the name of Set from 
all secular memorials. 

The comparatively short reign of Seti 
was distinguished ‘by the erection of 
many buildings, some of which are of 
considerable size. Thus, for example, 
he began the construction of the great hali 
of columns in the temple at Karnak, the 
completion of which was left to his suc- 
cessor; he also undertook extensive 
Testorations in Thebes, which continned 
to be the royal residence. Buildings were 
also erected by him in Memphis, and a 
palace in Heliopolis is said to have been his 
work. The attention of Seti, however, 
was chiefly directed to the south. Su; 
pertes by Amen-en-apt, prince of Kush, 

effected so many improvements in 
Nubia that in a short time the country 
was but little inferior to Egypt in respect 
of culture and density of population. His 











work Was subsequently continued by his 
son Rameses Ho Set ako undertook the 
systematic bormg of welly im the desert 
ot the Trogedytes : these, together with: 
their handsome temple in the desett vast 
of Redesiya, opened ap a trade route by 
which th he with the 
“ of the Reds con at 
and controlled. These 
the Desert coals alse setvedd as toutes tot 
the convoys of gol 
rude papyras mi; 
Rold-mines at Akita. the Wady Olakt, 
whieh ts the earhest an map yet 
discovered, dai reign of Sets, 
The body of the hing has heen 
preserved to cus. Seth 1 was 
thin man, with an mtefligent coun 
and fine teeth, although be had certamty 
teached the threshold of old age before tos 
death. Of the lngh officials ot tis period 
other than Amen-en-apt we ane are 
quainted with a certain Paset, who stand 
at the head of the administrate 
proper. He must have how very 
pious persen, Jor he dedicated memorials 
of himself almost in every shrine mn Epypt. 
und Phe 
othe begin 
intended 




















































nicia undert 
ning of his 
to check the southward ex 
Hitute kingdom, which ba 
age of the anarchy into w 
had allowed) the Astal 

Egypt to fall. From the 
letters we ser that Akhenat 





in his relgious reform, alle 
tine to fall mto complete coniaston. 
The fetter, of | Ribadda, 
Gemeale® povernor of Byblos, beseeching 
the king to” send him aid 
against. the revolted sherkhs, 


are alternately pathetscally pleadmg and 
indignant mm tone. But the philosapher- 
king did nothing forcible, as is the wont 
of his kind, in such emergencies, and the 
wandering Khaliri, or Hebrews, and the 
Hittites waged war um the kind as if 
Pharaoh was not. The Amorite princes, 
Abdashista and Aziru, his son, revolted in 
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Northern Palestine in concert with the haste. After occupying two fortresses in 
Hittites and with Hakama, the Mitanian the Lebanon mountains, and threatening 
prince of Kadesh,on the Orontes, in spite Kadesh, he marched homeward. He was 
of the efforts of Ribadda. In the south. received with great demonstrations of 
















Abdkhiba, the governor of homage by the high officials 
Jerusalem, and Yankhamu, of Egypt assembled at the 
the viceroy of the Delta, fortifications which guarded 
were powerless against the the entrance to Tjaru, near 


Khabiri, ‘The Egyptian ; the modern Suez Canal. He 





general Bikhuru could do had, in fact, successfully 
Nothing: he did not know f checked the Hittite advance. 
friend from foe, and his 2 , We also learn that Seti I. 


troops sacked Ribadda’s : and his son began a war with 
Tt was about this the Libyans. 
ime that the kingdom of The sharp contrast be- 
Mitani came to an_ end. Me # tween the main character- 
Shubbiluluma, the Hittite, oe, z istics of the Ramessides 
had taken from it the lands and those of the eighteenth 
on the western side of the a dynasty first becomes de- 
Euphrates, which — since , finitely apparent in the son 
Thothmes ITT.’ day it had 3 4 of Seti Rameses Ti. 
held under the suzerainty of reigned sixty-seven years 
Egypt. Tushratta, the king, (about 1370-1243), much 
was murdered, and his son, : longer than any other Egyp- 
Mattinaza, as we learn from tian sovereign, if we except 
the documents lately dis # the ninety years of Pepi II. 
covered at Boghaz K@i. The account of his achieve- 
placed him: under the ments set forth by his 
protection of Shubbiluliuma. numerous and boastful pro- 
The pressure of the Hittite . clamations was subsequently 
advanee had already beeome MM elaborated by legend. He 
perceptible on the Egyptian = was called by tne Greeks. 
ronticrs. The Bedouins, RAMESES: © who obviously obtained 
encamped along the castern Frome statueiathe Tara Museem thoi information from later 
outworks, were — speedily Egyptian accounts, the great 
driven away by the army conqueror of the world, the 
of Seti when, in his reign, law-giver and statesman, 
the Egyptians deemed them- “ Sesostris ” hy confusion with 
selves sufficiently rearganised the Senusrets and Thothmes 
to reconquer their lost do- (3 III., who vanquished the 
minion ; they also suffered a Seythians, Colchis, India, 
general defeat at an unknown Arabia, and Libya. Rameses 
stronghold in the south of II. is now known to us as 
Palestine by Seti — All being nothing more than a 
serious opposition seems then ruler of average ability. He 
to have been overcome as far inno deserves the title of 
north as Carmel. Even Tyre “Great” which has been given 
delivered the customary tri- to him, whereas Thothmes IE, 
bute. While advancing north- as certainly deserves it, 
ward in the direction of sun Rameses I. was the first 
Galilee, Seti encountered a RAMESES II. king to appropriate on an 
Hittite army, led by Mursilis, Mtn Ramessidees “ty Santos extensive scale the credit 
son of Sbubbiluliuma, which pasting edt te verioes acere- of building the monuments 
he attacked and drove back, Sem @ t fuer Faaranbs crocted by former rulers, 
in the forest region Yenuam. The Pharaoh by erasing their names and substituting 
turned his victory to advantage by procur- his own. In this case the motive was not 
ing a supply of wood for building purposes, hate, as with Akhenaten, but petty vanity. 
which he commanded the petty chiefs of In all other respects Rameses IT. pursued 
the neighbourhood to cut for him in all the policy of Seti I. The colonisation of 
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Nubia was continued, and at the end of from the Nile to the Red Sea. In short, 


his reign there were prosperous 
palin Fis now remain only 


the ruined temples of Beit 
el-Walli, Wadi es-Sebua, and, 
above all, the celebrated struc- 
ture of Abu Simbel. The 
Sesostris legend was first con- 
nected with this architectural 
wonder of Africa, which, with 
its numerous colossal statues, 
its graceful columns, and the 
perfection of its design and 
execution, marks the zenith of 
ancient Egyptian art, as jar 


as rock-sculpture is concemed. _ &AD OF SET! 1 
As is usually the case, the Brom» photograph of the K hac 





IL, an his own showing, was 


ccrually the sole creator of 
everything, and the Egypt 
which he lett behind t tore 
throughout tts length and 
Wueadth =the impress of his 
Wwurping signet ring. rs 

It was not unknown, how. 
ever. even to his contem- 
Peranes, that the king had 
depended largely upon the 
wisdom of other men danng 
his long reyn. What Amen: 
hotep the son ot Hapa had 
been to Amenhotep IHL, Peawee 
uanct Way to his lather, 











period of high achievement was died over 3.2% years axe. Rameses Lf. As legitimate son. 


followed by rapid de- 
cline. Side by side 
with edifices in Egypt 
proper, which in 
elegance of design 
are even superior to 
those of Abu Sunbel, 
we find the remains 
af composite temples 
dating from the later 
of the reign of 
meses II., which 
were bastily put 
together solely to 
create an effective 
impression from a 
distant point of view. 
The king’s architec- 
tural zeal is men- 
tioned both in the 


literature of classical _7HE GOD HORUS GIVING LIFE TO SETI gained especial c 
antiquity and in the Set: opSethes, 


Old Testament. His 

activity in Thebes was almost 
boundless: the Ramesseum. 
dedicated as a_ temple of 
victory to Amon-Ra, and con- 
sequently of great value as an 
historical monument, was per- 
haps even excelled by the 
additions to the temple of 
Karnak, the state sanctuary, 
as well as by other improve- 
ments which the king made in 
his capital. Tanis and Mem- 


were equally rich in Whe claimed 





colossal edifices erected in his tan 






years from 1 
forical importance, TITY. 


of the Pharaoh he 
veenpied a number 
ot hugh ecelestastical 
offices, such as. the 
high - presthod of 
he assisted 
aathet on 
tones connie 
with the trtual. and 
bs sad to have dis. 
coveted sitered books 
= AN IMposbility at 
that tame exer 













the 
mighty ench 
temporal atfans 
Setau, the viceroy of 
Kush, seems ta 





On the other 
and, Prnee Meri. 
m, the son of the chief 
If spouse Nefertas1--called 
aptera" im the Boghaz Kis, 
tablets —was provided with the 
pesition of high-priest of Helio- 
pols. He styles himself a 
Judge over men, whom the king 
placed before both Jands, and 
whose counsel would be found 
good. But masmuch as the 
mother of Meri-Atum died long 
before Rameses, at which time 





At 






to be the Kha-cm-uaset, the son of Queen 


Nefereset, may have mscn to 


honour. Legend has also #tva! head of bis mommy. the height of his power, 


credited Rameses, and indeed other Egyp- 
tian rulers, with the temporary realisation 


we may presume that the counsel of 
Meri-Atum, the judge over men, was not 


of the old dream of a navigable canal in every instance found good by Rameses. 
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On the whole, 11 1 probable that the 
Jeading personalities in the household and 
cabinct of Rameses were occavionally 
changed, in spite of the fact that they 
usually were his own 
sons, In an insecrip- 
tion at Abydos he 
credited himself with 
sixty sons, and in 
Wath es-Sebua with 
as many as one hun- 
dred and eleven sons, 
together with thirty 
daughters — Toward 
the end of his reign 
hs fourteenth sen, 
Meneptah, was rcog- 
med as heir to the 
throne, no doubt the 
majority of the older 
princes had preceded 
the hing to the grave 
The mummy of 
Rameses has been 1e- 
covered from Der 
el-Bahars = We ate 
able to compare it 





mummy 3s that of a highly aristocratic, 
but not very sntelhgent, old man. The 
mummy of the prnce-minister _Kha-em- 
uaset was found in the tomb of Amen- 
hotep IE ; and it has 
not yet been unrolled. 
There 1s a statue of 
nm in the British 
Museum. 

What Rameses IT. 
was unable to carry 
out im person was 
effected by the 
foundations which 
he established The 
school for the future 
officials of state. con- 
ducted by the_priest- 
hood of the Theban 
Ramesseum, has left 
to us a considerable 
portion of its papyrus 
note-books, which 
were known almost 
one hundred years 
ago, “ Select Papyri,” 
which have now found 


with a statue repre. ONE OF THE MANY STATUES OF RAMESESII a resting place in the 


senting him in the Remgean it was the 


piume of hfe The title of SGreat by mibe 
character sti of these S84 sssenpticns his own 
faces 16 the absence of that strained ex- 
Pression which botokens a vigorous 
intellectual activity m= the features of 
men, for cxample, tho of Sett, m_ this 
case we are tather reminded of a proud but 
kindly “ seremssimus "The face of the 














the state 


oe Brie; Museums of Europe 
=eroee 
‘aise for thoue of previoas rulers 


2 other achwevements: 






somaments Boys who were des- 
tined for the 
higher ofhces of state were required 
to famiharise themselves with practrcal 
composition, writing and with exercises 
m_ correspondence. hence our know. 
ledge of the working of the state 
machinery under the Ramesudes has 
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THE GREAT HALL OF COLUMNS IN THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK 





‘The architectural zeal of 8, u, from ins dishonest claums to 
apseaes Tapert fame wis comsiersble, and thie addition to 
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been greath furthered by thes papi 
They present us with the prture of a 
highly organised bureaucracy with all ats 
corresponding dradvantages = Ihe edu 
cated senbe considers himsdlt a lord un 
the land hy looks upon the perants the 
sailors and handicrattsmen ax ayes 

whom he had becn appointed to drive 
This overbearing supeniotity was naturally 
accompanied by stramd nilations between 
the offiaaly themselves disputes upon 
of salaty ate oof constant 


questions 
occuttence 

The influence of foreigners steadily in 
creased and was alread making ttsclt tlt 
in the written language which beans to 
include words borrowed fiom the Semsuc 
and other tongues 


Tt was the court that 


SIEGE OF A MOUNTAIN FORT BY RAMESES 1] 
Rameses 


earned on many warewineh gs this pasting 
frou « Nutuan temple’ were alwaye recorded ma viet 





set the fashion m language where 
the mixed Egyptian of the favountc 
Syrian slaves of the Pharaoh and 
the barbarisms of his foreign satel 


lites excited interest and were 
imitated accordingly For the rest 
the tian scribes knew very well 
that they were only rendering 


homage to fashion by imitating the 
language and customs of the here 
ditary enemy” Whenever thc 
Pharaoh bent his terrible bow, to 
the dismay of the miserable Asiatic. 
the poets on the Nile proceeded to 
tune their } im expectation of 
the—invanal 
poem which has come down to us in 


a copy made bya certain Pentaueret, group of ebom this 






great—victory A _! ~ 


Lb - 
ir 


tA 





Tierra neares ReCinvepemamprinnimescamimsianiel 
RAMESES 11 STRIKING A NUBIAN CAPTIVE 
From a printing in Rameses temple at Abn Sunbel 


ov Pentaur descubes how the hing hint 
sf on tes charteat begins the atttch 
upon the Phtiites with his troops drawn 
up mi ime of batth Just as he had 
comm to close quater and wes looking 
bore him he beheld 25000 chattots 
of the cnemy endosing his own but 

that was with him no prmee and no 
chinotea ne officer ofthe footmin they 
hud sbindoncd him ind noone was 
there to fight beside dum" Rameses IL 
se tped from tay dingerous: pasition by 
recalling to tas bather Amon the long hist 
of his acts of piety toward him Einally 
the god in distiunt Thebes heard his pretyer 
and bithought hun ef the pylons moni 
ments gifts ind honems which fhe pious 
hing had enumeratect To have called 
from the ond of the bind and my vorce has 
passed through Hermonthis Ra hearkens 


ewe 


RAMESES ON AN ASIATIC CAMPAIGN 
often bent his bow to the terror of 
pescting 


the miserable Asiatics, 
depicts him in the act né strileing 
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and ap; » Stretches forth his hand to 
me and says: ‘Thou art not alone. for I 
am here, thy father; my hand is with 
thee. 1 am to thee more than hundreds 
of thousands, I the dispenser of victory, 
who loveth bravery!’ Then I regained 
my courage, my heart rejoiced. Like 
Month I sent my arrows in all directions ; 
‘Kmoa les Baal, ie the: Sno of 

the plague, | came down upon 
Retewes them. And 1 found the 2,500 

chariots laid low before my 
horses." The remainder of the enemy fled 
with great loss. Rameses long continued 
to tell the story of this brilliant exploit, 
and to hold it up before his troops as 
a shining example. 

As a matter of fact, the Hittite 
struggle, which apparently broke out on 
his accession and continued with long 
intermissions until 1297-1246, ended in 
the practical result that Egypt was obliged 
to renounce whatever empire she had 
ponsensed in Syria. Rameses constantly 

thered all his strength to give battle to 
the Hittites, whose military power way 
now far superior to his own. The poem 
above mentioned refers to a battle fought 
not far from the town of Kadesh in the 
fitth year of the king. In the previous 
year the Egyptian army had marched 
through Phanicia. Evidence of this fact 
is an inscription of Rameses I]. on the 
rocky bank of the Nahr cl-Kelb, not far 
from Beirut, to which another was added 
in Jater times, perhaps in his tenth year. 

The great engagement at Kadesh was 
probably the conclusion or the chief 
incident of an advance by which Rameses 
frustrated an attempt ‘of the Hittites. 
under Mursitus, to push farther south. 
The Pharaoh's army was encamped in 
the south of the city, according to the 
inscriptions and reliefs in the temple 
at Luxor and in the Ramesseum: it 
was surrounded by a wall formed of 
the heavy shields of the infantry. But 

it does not appear to have been 
Battle of VetY Well adapted for defence, 
Kadesh owing to the disproportionate 

size of the baggage train. 
Amid the ox teams and sumpter asses were 
the king’s tame lions. The battle ended 
with the defeat of the enemy's wing, 
which was driven across the Orontes. 
Many of the leaders and allies of the 
Hittite king were drowned or put to death 
in the flight. The Egyptians also must 
have suffered severe » Which they 
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were unable to conceal, and they soon 
set out on their homeward march. 

During the next two campaigns the 
advantage seems to have been on the 
side of the Hittites. Not until his eighth 
year did Rameses succeed in securing his 
Occupation even of Palestine; he re- 

juered Askalon and several other 
fortified towns south of Lebanon, among 
them Dapur, situated in the highlands. 
The attitude of the Pheenician cities 
varied with the successes or failures of 
the Feyptians. Previously the Phoeni- 
cians had been among the most loyal of 
the Pharaoh’s Asiatic subjects ; however, 
the long duration of the war, together 
with the diminishing prospect of an 
ultimate Egyptian victory, no doubt 
weakened their fidelity. 

When finally the Hittite king Khattusil 
succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his brother Mutailu, son of Mursilis, 
peace was made. Our knowledge of the 
terms is derived from an_ inscription 
upon the south wall of the great Hall 

Columns in the Karnak temple, Un- 
fortunately the copy is incomplete, owing 


to the omission of all ae 
bre Ate graphs unfavourable to! the 
Hittite. Esyptians. Consequently we 
have in this copy not only the 
varliest instance of a treaty between 
nations, but also the results of a benevo- 


lent censorship, which passed over in 
silence that which it could not falsify. 
Numerous allusions are made to previous 
treaties which had been valid from ancient 
times until the reign of Mutailu and 
which Khattusil now renewed. The de- 
limitation of the new frontier in Asia is 
missing, although the remainder of the 
‘ment contains clauses which treat in 
detail of future support to be rendered 
by the contracting powers in the event of 
an attack upon either, and of the mode 
of dealing with deserters from both sides, . 
It was also stipulated that in future the 
encroachments of individuals or com- 
Tunities upon the boundaries of either 
kingdom should not be itted. Of 
her former Asiatic dominions, Egypt 
succeeded in retaining the cities of - 
nicia and Palestine south of the Lebanon. 
But the rise of the Palestinian kingdom 
of Judah deprived her, about a century 
later, of even this remnant of the con- 
quests of Thothmes III. The last of the 
Ramesside Pharaohs seems to have had 
no possessions in Asia, except perhaps 
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Gaza, nd the castern wal} at the 
Bitter Lakes. The only sutnequent refer- 
ence to Egyptian dependencies in Asia 





is dated in the third year of Meneptah, 
about 1240 ; it is a short list of travellers 
who passed the frontier guard. in which 
mention is made of royal embassies to 
Tyre and of the work of Egyptian officials 

in Palestine. This important 





Hittite i 
treaty ushered in a long period 
Nan of peace. Khattusil and the 





king of Kode (the North 5) 
coat) sulmequently paid a formal visi 
Egypt, where they were received with 








great honour by Rameses Il. Although 
Rameves had married ~— Khatt 
daughter, who received the name Urmaa- 





Noferu-Ra, according to the then exist- 
ing conceptions of good faith between 
sovercigns, the king of the Hittites ven- 
tured to pay his visit only under the 
protection of a powertul escort, a portion 
of which immediately occupied the place 
of landing, while the remainder accom- 
panied him on his journey inland. 

We have a record of the visit of Khat- 
tusil even in far Nubia, where Rameses 
sculptured a record of his coming at 
‘Abu Simbel, including the departure of 
the Hittite guest. who is speeded on his 
way to his northern home in Cappadocia 
with the hope that neither snow nor ice 
will hinder his passage over the mountain 
passes of the Taurus, Abu Simbel is 
a curious place in which to find a 
mention of snow and ice. That the 
treaty with Rameses was an offensive 
and defensive alliance is proved by this, 
no Jess than by the fact’ that the 
goddess of Kadesh was worshipped in 
Egypt ; that grain was supplied " in order 
to nourish this Khetaland '; and finally 
by a subsequent legend, according to which 
Rameses II., while engaged in a victorious 
campaign in Naharina, married “the 
daughter of the great one of Bekhten, 
Neferu-Ra.” Aviso her sister, penires. 

was seize y an illness, he 
yiua® sent the Khuns from 
Incge Thebes to Bekhten ; there the 

people insisted on retaining 
the wondet-working image. until it finally 
freed itself by a further series of miracles. 
Bekhten is presumably another name for 
the Khetaland, Cappadocia, not Bactria, 
as used to be. thought. We have very 
interesting evidence as to the relations 
of Rameses II. with the Hittites in the 
cuneiform tablets which have lately been 
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found by Winckler at Boghaz K6i, the site 
of the Hittite capital, Khatti, the Greek 
Pteria. east of the Halys. These ate diplo- 
matic despatches of the same kind as those 
from Tell el-Amarna. Even a duplicate 
of the famous treaty between Rameses and 
Khattusil is said to have been found. This 
will give us the “ Hittite text,” so that 
we can see the reverse of the medal: 
audiebimus alteram partem! In these 
letters the Egyptian king is called “ Uash- 
muariya satepuariva Riyamasesa Mai- 
amana,” which gives us approximatel 
the real pronunciation of his name, whic! 
we conventionally write “ Usermara setep- 
enra ses meri-Amon.”” 

Rameses II. died at an advanced age, 
and was succeeded by his son, Meneptah, 
himself no longer a youth, who cannot 
have reigned more than ten years (1243 
to 1233). Although far from a military 
genius, the course of events during his reign 
involved Egypt in a severe war, which was 
conducted to a brilliantly’ successful 
issue. The Libyans and the Shardana, 
who probably had always been in the 
habit of passing thruugh Libya to take 

service as mercenaries under 
Beillisat the Pharaohs. rose in alliance 
* against Egypt. Marmaiu, the 

Libyan king, succeeded at the 
same time in allying himself with a horde 
of pirates from Greece and Asia Minor, 
composed of Lycians. “ Tursha, Akai- 
vasha, and Shakalusha.” who had “ con- 
stantly made inroads into Egyptian 
territory, sailing up the river, and remain- 
ing ioe days and months in the land.” 

y advanced as far as Heliopolis, but 
the god Ptah appeared to Meneptah in 
a dream and promised him victory; in 
fact, his army succeeded in routing the 
dreaded allies in a hard-fought battle near 
the city of Piari. Marmaiu fled before the 
final attack of the Egyptians, and left his 
camp, together with vast quantities of 
plunder, to the victors, who pursued him 
with a troop of cavalry, the first of which 
we hear in Egyptian history. until he 
finally escaped under cover of the night. 
More than 9,000 prisoners and a like num- 
ber of dead bore witness to the military 
strength of the allies. At the same time the 
Shardana, serving in the Egyptian army. 
did not hesitate to fight bravely against 
their countrymen on this occasion. The 
suffix -sha is an ethnic termination, which 
occurs in Lycian in the form of -aza or 
-azi. The Turisha, Akaivasha. and Shaka- 
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lusha were probably Tyrrhenian, Achaian. 
and Sagalassian pirates. Meneptah umted 
Nubia more firmly to Egypt by a cam- 
paign against the south. and again in- 
vaded Palestine with effect, as 1s proved 
by a granite stele discovered in Thebes by 
Petrie in 1896. Here, for the first time in 
an Egyptian text. mention is made of 
Israel, as Isiral, directly as a people, det 
nitely settled in Palestine, which they had 
had plenty of time to become since the 
days when their ancestors, the Khabiri, 
had ravished Palestine in the time of 
Akhenaten. Till lately it was supposed 
that the exodus of the Israelites took 
place in the reign of this king Meneptah. 
ere never were, however, any real 
grounds for this supposition, which is a 
mere guess, It is far more probable that 
the Exodus is really the same . 
event as the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, as Jorephir thought. 
‘The warlike deeds of Menvp- 
tah were, however, of but 
small avail to Egypt. Qn his 
death the kingdom was 
seriously endangered by un- 
timely quarrels as to the suc- 
cession. His son, or, more 
robably, grandson, judging 
rom the youth{al appearance 
of the best of his excellent 
portraits, subsequently suc- 


























ceeded him as Setr I.” After 
came his son, Amenmescs. 
and shortly afterward an 


ambitious grandee named Bai py 


ized it for hi \di- man was the last great Pharaoh 
$ OW! aes oes 
seized it for his own candi. ar peak 


date, Si-Ptah, a brother of 
Amenmesxes who married his sister, Ta- 
Usert. Bai seems to have adminws- 
tered the kingdom. From a statement 
of the revenue of Rameses IL, drawn 
up some sixty years later, it appears 
that Seti II. and the older Jine of the 
Ramessides suffered under “years of 
want.” The Nile god withheld his blessings 
and Plunge the kingdom into 
misery. The nobles, who were 
already practically independent and 
continually quarelling. ‘ put one 
another to death in their imsolence and 

; they did what they pleased, for 
they had no ruler.” 

In the meantime a2 ‘ian sheikh took 
advantage of the confusion. He invaded 
the country, overthrew the petty princes, 
and gradually made the once powerful 
land tributary to himself. ve are 


Years 


Waat 





MUMMY OF RAMESES 


acquamted neither with the name of 
this noculer, wh formerly 
incorrectly heki to be nor with 
the situation and extent at his Asiane 
possessions: apparently we have here 
to deal only with a temporary supremacy, 
the creation of which was faciitated: by 

the general disorder in Egypt. 


ea 












Teret Shortly betore the year 1200 
SEEN the Syran_ conquerors them: 
y Sr selves became destitute and 
began to plunder the temples; thes 
used the gods as thes had used nen, 
and ceased to make oftenngs.” This 





treatment finally spurted the priests to 
wotk for the restoration ef the kingdom, 

“And the gods installed Setnakht, 
their son, whe had sued trem then 
members. ax Jord af the land. He was 
as the god SeC in lin anger; 
he testoted the whole land to 
order bem uptears he slew 
the enemies whe dwelt 
therein, his as practically 











all that we know of the 
founder of the twentieth 
dynasty, the line of the 





ater Ramessides.  Setnakhit 
“Humself was probably a scion 
of the oldet line. 

The iestoration of yy pt, 
however, was fat from com.” 
plete, The majonty of the 
temples stil awaited: the tul- 
filment of the divine promises, 
Half of the Delta belonged to 
Libyans, and the former 
masters of the country, who 
had been driven into Sys 
could scarcely have reagned: themselves. 
to the change when the hberator lett 
the scene of his exploits, the details of 
which are imo any case unknown. 
Rameses HI. (1200. 1168), who succeeded. 
hum, had already shared his father's 
government, and during the first: four 
years of his rey enjoyed an interval 
of comparative peace, The reerumting of 
Libyans and Shardana for the Egyptian 
army seems now to have been carned on 
with great activity. This in itself tended 
to reheve the tension upon the western 
frontier, — Perhaps the subjugation of 
“the mighty one, Kush,” whose name 
occurs at the beginning of @ later of 
defeated opponents, also took place at 
this time. Thus, although Kush had re- 
mained under the government of an 
Egyptian viecroy, it is evident that 
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subsequently to the reign of Seti Il. the 
first of a series of changes, ending in the 
independence of Ethiopia, took place. 
Whiie the kingdom of the Pharaohs was 
visibly increasing in power, the countries 
of Syria were busily engaged in defending 
themselves against , 

new invaders ; conse- 
quently the Libyan: 
were obliged to makc 
their attempt 
against Egypt in 
1195 unassisted, “but 
their schemes wert 
broken and turned 
against them.” Be- 
fore the various tribes 
were able to unite in 
full force they were 
intercepted by 
clever disposition of 
the Egyptian forces and dispersed with 
great loss. The attacks of the last of 
the Libyan princes ended in flight before 
the troops of Rameses III., by which 
time the enemies’ losses amounted collec- 
tively to more than 12,500. 

The effects of this defeat were still felt 
by the Libyans when, in the cighth year 
of the reign. about 1192 B.c., the storm 
which had long been threatening from Asia 
approached the eastern frontier of Egypt. 


RAMBSES til, 
Ramses IIf_was almost 42 great « warrior and Thothaes I; 
be reecved Egypt from Sycs asd recalled the giotan of the New Seapine, 





The attack was again made by the Turisha 

and Shakalusha, now materially strength- 

ened by the addition of new peoples— 

the Pulesti, or Philistines ; the Zakkar, or 

Cretans of Zakro (Teukrians ?); Danuna, 

or Danaans (na is also an ethnic suffix 
anh 


‘the walls of 


‘THR VICTORIOUS, IN HIS CHARIOT 


in Lycian); and Vashash (Axians from 

Crete >), who had come trom their distant 

coasts; and finally the Shardana of the 

sea, that is to say, robber bands belong- 

ing to this western nation, who had been 

unable to maintain themselves in Asia, 
and 


had therefore 
EI 





joined the oncoming 
ost. Although the 
Egyptian artists 
were occasionally 
careless in matters 
of detail, neverthe- 
Jess a comparison 
of the drawings in 
which the Shardana 
appear shows that 
their national head. 


RAMESES III. AND HIS QUBEN NEFRARI dress was a round 
1 erepteced from twe colony clenred 


ceried white helmet, with 
the horns of the 
moon branching from each side; when 
they entered the service of the Pharaoh, a 
spike was added to the helmet, terminat- 
ing in a metal disc, as it were the badge 
of the sons of the sun. The Turisha and 
Shakalusha were probably neighbours and 
relatives of the Lycians, while as early as 
the time of Amenhotep III. the Share 
and Danuna are mentioned as mercenaries 
‘on the shores of Palestine. and also as 
settlers there. The Pulesti, the Philts- 
tines of the Old Testament, 
and the Zakkar seem to 
have been Cretan tribes 
who had settled on the 
coast of Palestine. This 
with the old tra- 
dition of the Cretan origin 
of the Philistines, We 
find Solomon's guards 
called Cherethim (Cretans) 
and Pelishtim (Philis- 
tines}; so that we have 
the same Cretan tribes 
acting as the Varangians of 
the Israelitish kings as they 
had a century before for 
the Pharaohs. Under the 
twenty-first dynasty the 
Zakkar are still mentioned 
as pirates on the Pales- 
tinian coast. 

This mixed horde of Cretans and other 
folk from the Egean and Asia Minor, 
after subduing Alashya and Kode 
(Cilicia), the kmgdom of the Hittites, 
and finally the Amorites, assembled its 
forces in their territories for an invasion 
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of Egypt by land and sea. 
Their “well- manned fleet. 
consisting of long. narrow 
sailing vessels, arrived first. 
and endeavoured to force 
an entrance into ane of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile. 
But the fleet and army ot 
the Pharaoh had concen- 
trated in the threatened 
district under his personal 
command, and were in a 
position to fall upon the 
enemy at the first favour- 
able opportunity. Driven 


towards the coast by the THE LAST OF THE GREAT TEMPLES OF ANCIBNT SGYPT 


tian navy, and there A,restecation, 
received with showers of 
arrows by the land forces, the enemy 
suffered a severe defeat, losing many ships. 
The remainder were in no condition to 
continue the struggle, and diappeared 
from Egyptian waters; this ~ the first 

t naval battle known to history. 

e tactics of King Rameves 111. recalled 
the skill of Thothmes III, the great 
conqueror, and although the strategy of 
the former was confined to a smaller 
compass, it in no way suffers by the com- 






LL 
AGA 
es 


About 110t ac. horde of Asia 
a a0 of 

‘at a month of the Nile, in ‘great naval ba! 
parison, The land forces were immedi- 
ately despatched to Asia, and overtook 
the main body of the enemy in Southern 
Pheenicia,-not far from the former frontier 
of Egypt. The peoples of the north, for 
the most part armed for hand-to-hand 
conflict, drew up their ox-waggons, in 
which they placed their families, after 
the manner of modern gipsies, imto 
squares, forming a zareba of waggons 
behind which the shields of the defenders 


including Philistines 


uM r, Of the splendid temple belt 
Sii'af Wedinve Plata IE'oce thw late of the great Tomiie of Asclint Uaroe 





‘THE FIRST GREAT NAVAL BATTLE 


tics, and Cretans, 
bat wore defeated by the Egyptian navy 





made a further bulwark. The battle was 





won by the Egyptans chietly owing to 
the powers of the Tuhity, or” ” 
of the Shardana in Keypti 
Uke mercenaries all the world 
no scruples about: behting ay 
ath and kin, But in spite of the severe 
losses sustaimed by the enemy, expecially 
in prisoners, they remamed sufficiently 
numerous to reconquer within a short 
time the coast of Shephelha, between 
and Carmel, which Rameses 
had recently triumphantly de. 
fended. In the meanwhile the 
Pharaoh followed yp his 
momentary success, and turmed 
against the Amontes of Lebanon 
to punish them for ther allance 
with the enemy. ‘Tidings now 
arrived of a threatened move- 
ment upon the Libyan frontier, 
and when Rameses ET. with- 
drew his army in consequence, 
the last remains of Egyptian 
supremacy in Syria disappeared. 
However, the blow delivered by 
the king against hus foes on the 
west, under their sole prince 
Mashashar, the son of Kapur, 
in the eleventh year of his 
Teign, was only the more severv. The 
Libyans were completely subjugate ed 
settlements were assigned to their chiefs 
under the supervision of Egyptian officials. 

The last great temple was now built 
in Thebes, the Ramesseum serving as 
its model. It 15 the funerary temple of 
the king. Its impoung runs now bear 
the name of a former Coptic village, 
Medinet Habu. Our knowledge of the 
exploits of its royal builder wu derived 
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from the rich inscriptions, and especially 
from the decorations on the walls. These 
vigorous drawings often illuminate for us 
the meagre words of the text. 

The summary of the rcign of Rameses 
rit. conchides with the woes ey roe 
the country to be inhabited le 
of all chases and of both sexes. Tmade 
green trees to grow and to cast 


A Reign : 
their shadows tm all places. 1 
bel ance brought it to pass that the 


women of Egypt cauld go about 
freely without molestation from scoundrels. 
During my reign foot soldiers and chariot 
warriors lived orderly lives in their towns ; 
the Shardana could roll about on their 
backs, drink and be merry. They no 
longer had to march to the posts ; their 
wives and children were with them, 
Every man was filled with loyalty and 
courage. for ] stood there in power to 
protect them with the terror of my name.” 

Nevertheless, we learn from the papyrus 
records of a secret prosecution of con- 
spirators in the palace of Rameses 111. 
that certam members of his court formed 
a plot to set up a new king, who would 
then be compelled to bestow wealth and 
high offices upon other people—that is to 
say, the conspirator, A harem lady of 
high rank, ‘Thi, the mother of a prince, was 
at the head of the conspiracy, which was. 
secretly turthered by the chiet eunuch and 
other persons in authority. Letters trom 
the royal harem to a commander of treops: 
in Ethiopia, who was to march to Thebes 
and there seize the unsuspecting Rameses, 
seem to have been delivered to the wrong: 
person: and thus the restorer of Egypt 
was saved by chance from a fate unworthy 
of him. It/also appears that even after 
this tunely discovery his most faithful 
adherents regarded him as a lost’ man, 
But the victor in so many dangerous 
campaigns proved capable of grappling 
with this hidden danger. The details of 
the (rial are interesting for the history of 
law and of civilisation. © All 




















Saeaet the conspirators of rank were 
Trial examined under fictitious names 


before a court chosen by the 
king from his own retainers. while the 
official judges belonging to the bureau- 
cracy presided only at the trials of lesser 
conspirators, slaves, maid-scrvants, harem 
guards, etc.. who had merely acted as 
messengers or worked for concealment. 
The son of Tii. who was probably the candi- 
date for the throne, was forced to commit 


axx8 








suicide; in other cases the verdict was 
paraphrased, “ He was found guilty and 

jis punishment was carried out ”—prob- 
ably the same penalty elsewhere referred 
to as “ the great punishment of death, of 
which the gods say, ‘Let it be executed 
upon him.’ Under ordinary circum- 
stances the courts of Ancient Egypt could 
only pass sentence, and were not allowed 
to inflict the penalties, the execution of 
which lay in the hands of the Pharaoh 
alone ; consequently their extraordinary 
powers were derived from a verbal autho- 
Tisation. 

Rameses III, died on his throne. When 
the mummy of this small, well-propor- 
tioned, rather hard-looking man was con- 
veyed to the valley of the tombs of the 
kings the last great Pharaoh of the New 
Empire had gone to his rest. He was suc- 
ceeded by no less than nine kings, all 
bearing his name. none of whom was of 
any histoncal importance, and several of 
whom were his sons. The exhausted 
dynasty of the later Ramessides was 
allowed to retain the throne solely i 
consequence of the deep-rooted conviction 
that only a legitimate taraoh could bring 

rosperity to his country, iT 
ae = the’ high-priests of Amon, 





who were already practically in- 
dependent in the south, hoped 
to become supreme in the Delta, where 
an equally independent monarch guarded 
the frontiers. 


us official documents of the 
me light upon the condition 
of the working classes at a time when 

and money were unknown, Pay- 
ments in kind by the state, as well as by 
the temples, to their numerous bands of 
workmen were delivered to the labourers 
collectively, not individually, If the fore- 
man happened to be brutal or knavish, 
the division of payment was unpunctual, 
and want, misery, and vexation resulted. 
Not all labourers were bondsmen; but 
probably, on the whole, the freemen were 
worse off than the slaves. 

For the rest, long intervals of cessation 
from toil were willingly agreed to, and 
the most remarkable excuses seem to have 
been readily accepted from individuals 
who had taken a holiday. Starving 
workmen were in the habit of enforcing 
the payment of arrears of wages by noisy 
demonstrations and insurrections if the 
scribe persisted in forgetting the time 
when their claims were due. 
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1TH the accession of Smendes, the first 

of the kings resident at Tanty. begins 
Manetho’s twenty-first or Tanite dynasty. 
so called from the name of this capital. 
Our historical knowledge of the Egypt of 
this period is practically ml. Heniher, who 
was perhaps a grandson of Ramesey VI, 
and his successors. ruled in Upper Egypt 
as autocratic high pnests, althongh at the 
same time they at first recognised the 
Tanite kings as legitimate Pharaohs and 
allied themselves to the royal family by 





















marriage. Manetho enumerates seven 
Tanites: Smendes (Niybanebded), 26 
years: Psuxennes 1. (Psbukhanu, © the 





in the city} 41 or 
40 years: ephelkheres, 4 years; 
Amenophtihs (Amenemapet), Iq) yeats 5 





Osokhor, 6 rs: Psinakhes, g years; 
and Psusennes (PXbukhanu) I. 14 or 
35 years—a list im which some of the 
Names are more correct than the number of 
years assigned to the several soverergns. 





Rete of 1 Thebes. Henhor war suc- 
Ever ceeded for a short time as high 
Priests priest, by hi son Prankhi. 

Pinetjem 1., however, son of 
Piankhi, and husband of the Tamte 


princess Hent-taus, finally assumed the 
toyal msignia. Menkheper-Ra, the son of 
Pinetjem 1. appears first as the high priest 
of Amon and later as king. at which time 
the spiritual office devolved upon his 
brother Masaherta. His was a long 
cone. We alo hear of princesses who were 
“women of god” of Amon, and princes 
who filled lower positions in the service of 
the same deity. It follows that during 
the twenty-first dynasty Upper and Lower 

were for a time ruled by two 
Pharaohs and two high priests. Conse- 
quently, a great sanctuary of Amon must 
have then been established in Northern 
Egypt independent of that at Thebes, in 
the vicinity of which the Tanites con- 
structed their tombs, although it is not 
probable that the Tanite high priest could 
permanently have filled the office side by 
side with a descendant of Herihor of equal 
rank. The supposition that there was a 











temple of Amonin Lower kgy pt helps as 
to undetstand how i came about that a 









sanctuary subse th Mots Was estab 
ished m th 

The last 
seems to have made ana 


the authority of 











‘. 
End of According to Hebrew thadition, 
we 
b Solomon matted a daughter of 
the Phat y wo 
dowry the Can . whieh 
had heen conquer “nl 





Chronology shows that thy trata 
can be attnbuted only to the above. 
named personalittes, But that I 
remanned at that time tor almost wy 
and a hall at peace with all nations is not 
probable. All asclitectimal work ceased, 
About the year tooo, even the outhouses 
of the Rammeseuar hack become so 
dilapidated that then site was used ay a 
burying-ground, The temples of Der 
¢l-Bahan were treated im the same 
The Pharaohs of the twenty-first dyniv 
In spite of ther ecclesiastical vi 
ingloriously gave up the struggle with th 
robbers of the tombs of the ancient kings 
Finally the threatened) mummues were 
hidden m the cleft in the rock above Der 
el-Bahan, which w rd tor ther 
reception; and here the bodes af Thoth- 
mes, Set, Rameses lay undisturbed for 
almast » yeats. Finally the secret 
of the whereabouts of the “gallery and 
sepulchral chamber obtamed from 
the fellahin, and the contents of this 
hiding-place were removed to the museum 
at Bulak. 
For a long time a hereditary commander 
of mercenaries, descended from a Libyan 
royal family, had enjoyed great 
careaaaries influence in Bubastis. Ever 
the Th since the Shardana had disap- 
peared from the service of tl 
successors of Kameses IU]. their Libyan 
comrades, more especially the warriors 
of the Mashawasha, not only formed 
the nucleus of the impenal army, but now 


gies to resume possession of the Delta 
migration. Nemart, commandant of 
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Bubastis, “‘ the great of the great,” son 
of a Tanite princess, married a relative of 
the royal dynasty. A son was born to 
them, ‘named Sheshonk. He, again, as 
well as his son Osorkon, married daughters 
of Psusennes H., and thus looked upon 
the throne of Egypt as assured to his 
descendants. feroboam had already 
found protection at his resi- 
dence when fleeing from Solo- 
mon. But as events moved 
more rapidly in Palestine than 
in Egypt. the war between Rehoboam, 
Solomon's successor, and the adherents 
of Jeroboam was carried on for some years 
belore the twenty-second dynasty of the 
Bubastites ancende d the throne of Egypt. 
King Sheshonk (about 930 8.c.), the 
Shishak of the Old Testament, began a 
career of conquest immediately upon his 
accession, The greater part of a list of 
cities and provinces in Palestine con- 
quered by him, probably about 930, has 
been preserved in Karnak. Jerusalem 
must have stood among the twenty-three 
names which are to-day illegible, for the 
Old Testament expressly mentions that 
Shishak took away the treasures of 
Solomon, Of the remaiming 133 names, 
many belong to Northern Isracl, whence 
it is to be concluded that the victory of 
jeroboam over Judah was chiefly due to 
gyptian support. How long the two 
Israclite states continued to pay tribute 
to Egypt is unknown ; according to the 
later Jewish view, thirty years. 
Although the ins of Bubastis as 
commanders of Egyptian army had 
succeeded in making yood their claims 
to the double crown, and had begun their 
tule of 170 years with a brilliant cam- 
paign in Asia, Egypt continued to decay 
still more rapidly under their government. 
The kings built temples and monuments 
in Memphis and the Delta cities, awakened 
anew the memory ot the Ramessides, and 
occasionally called their younger sons or 
Eaypt's cousins “royal children of 
Deca; Rameses ” ; otherwise, the cus- 
Unebsened tO™S of the Tanites were 
retained. Sheshonk I., whose 
favourite wife Karama also bore the title 
* “god's wife,” appointed his son 
upuat high-priest of Amon, according to 
the precedent laid down by Pinetjem. 
Ethiopia began more directly to menace 
Upper Egypt. We know practically no- 
thing of tkon I. (goo #.c.), and his 
successors Takeloth I. and Osorkon II. 
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Takeloth I'., who succeeded Sheshonk II., 
reigned about 850, an? spent the first 
eleven ycars of his reign struggling with 
insurrections in all parts of Egypt ; subse- 

ently he commanded his son to restore 
the worship of Amon in Thebes. Appa- 
tently the later years of his reign were 
also disturbed by rebellions. 

It is certain that at about this time the 
various Libyan governors of cities, who 
were equals of the king, hegan to look upon 
themselves as independent. According 
to the inscriptions in the Apis tombs, 
which are of great importance to the 
chronology’ of this period, Sheshonk III. 

rT fty-two rs--that is to say, 
until about 780. The list of his deeds 
inscribed in the “ Bubastic comer" of 
the temple of Karnak concludes, however, 
at his twenty-ninth year. Hence it may 
be inferred that Thebes fell into the han 
of the Ethiopians about the year 800. 

The last two kings of the dynasty, Pimai 
and Sheshonk IV. (750 B.c.), had to fight for 
the possession of Middle Egypt: and the 
army of Sheshonk once advanced as far 
as the island of Schel at the first cataract. 
The colomal Kingdon = Ethiopie. bad 

n Teal independent _o} 

Teaweetenre Egypt fon centuries The 
Coloales kings of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty had founded a sort of 

priestly colony of Amon-worshippers from 
he, at Napata under the shadow of 
Gebel Barkal. This always maintained 
friendly relations with the mother-temples 
at Thebes ; and when the priest kings of 
the twenty-first dynasty were finally 
deposed by Sheshonk and ‘the Bubastides, 
there is no doubt that Napata received 
members of the dispossessed family, who 
erected an Ethiopian kingship for them- 
selves there. From these exiles was des- 
cended Piankhi, the conqueror of Egypt. 

With the aid of the Bubastic dynasty 
the kingdom fell apart into a number of 
independent principalities, whose chiefs 
usually assumed the insignia of pharaohs. 
At the beginning of the campaign of 
the Ethiopian king Piankhi against 
Lower pt. about the year 730, the 
state of the country was somewhat as 








follows. Te Sa, 2 Neng etna as 
arisen, who added iphis to his 
territory and made preparations for the 


testoration of the empire of the Pharaohs. 
Of four other “ kings,” three were in all 

bability members of the Bubastic 
Bynasty—Osorlcon of Bubestis, Aupuat 
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of Tent-remu, and Nemart of Shmun or 
Hermopolis Magna. They attached them- 
selves “like dogs "—according to Piankhi 
—to Tefnakht, while the fourth king, 
Pefdudubast of Herakleopolis. or Ahnas, 
favoured the Ethiopians. Fifteen addi- 
tional adherents of Teinakht were for the 
most wt mercenary commanders, in 
possession of the town districts : 
called themselves hereditary princes. In 
Letopohis the high priest of Horus was 
supreme, This condition of government 
is termed by Manetho the “ twenty-third 
dynasty.” to which he 
assigns four kings in suc- 
cession—Petubastis, Osor- 
kho, Psammus, and Ze 

According to a long 
inscription on Mount Bar- 
kal, near Napata, in 
which the events of his 
lite are set down with 
an accuracy unknown 
to yptian chroniclers, 
Piankhi must have ad- 
vanced in person into 


Eeynt in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign; 
therefore his rule in Egypt 
dates from ahout 750. 
Puarma_and Lamersekni, 
the two Ethiopian military 
emors installed in 
pper Egypt by Piank' 
had been defeated 














by 
Nemart, prince of Shmun, 
while at the same time 


Tefnakht threatened 
Herakleopolis. Upon the 
receipt of this news, 
Piankhi at once set out in 

rson, celebrated the 
lestival of the new year 
before Amon in Thebes, 


taste the flavour of my finger.” After a 
stubborn defence Nemart was forced to 
surrender in Hermopolis. The conqueror, 
who was received with great ceremony on 
entering the town, did not trouble himself 
about Nemart’s wives and court attendants 
but ‘immediately examined the plunder, 
setting aside a portion of it for Amon. 
“ His Majesty then went to the stables and 
tothe foal paddocks. He perceived that 
these animals must have suffered from 
hunger, and said [to Nemart]: ‘By my 
oath it seems to me that the most evil of 




















THE MEMORIAL OF TIRHAKAH 
and then hastened “ to let Tebtbeld.st wolarunete eenonety cub te tbe 
the lands of Lower Egypt Assyrians for the possesion of Beye: an avaricious and ungodly 


thy sins is that of allowing the horses to alll 
starve!’ The fortifications at the entrance 
of the Fayyum were also unable to hold out. 
On the other hand, incited by Teinakht, 
Memphis. which was surrounted by new 
walls, resisted until it was stormed from the 
river side. How Piankhi straightway set a 
guard over the temple of Ptah and made a 
pilgrimage te it, and to the temple of Ra 
at Heliopolis, is described in the insenption 
with an attention to detail which has proved 
‘of great value to the study of rehgtous 
ceremonial. and alsa throws constderable 
light upon the bigotry 
of Ethiopian pets, 
Aupuat and several petty 
prices had already ap: 
peared with tribute belore 
n Memphis, and 
nqneror ad- 
to Athrilus a 
submission fol. 
Tefnakht alone 
insisted that he should be 
permitted ke the 
oath of a eat 
home in Sas before the 
emissaries of Piankh 
During th 

obscurity which follewert 
the personal retuement 
of Piankhi to 
Tefnakht's son, Bocehor 
or Bokenranef, 
authority 

with his ¢ 











vd, 


orancously 
the tule of king 

the successor of 
in the south, 
according 
storians of 


with 
ht 





represent him ay 


weakling. Manctho asserts that he was the 
sole representative of the twenty-fourth 
dynasty, and that he was taken captive 
and burnt alive by Sabako. 

Shahaka, or Sabako, the second successor 
of Piankhi, succeeded in re-subjugating the 
whole country about 715. Amenerdis, the 
sister of Sabako, is constantly mentioned 
in Thebes as the “woman of god” 
of Amon; she was the daughter of Ki 
Kashta. and appears as queen regent ant 
consort of a younger Piankhi, who also 
seems to have become king. Manetho 
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places Sabako as the founder of the twenty- 
fifth dynasty. eventually known as “ Ethio- 
t na umstances seem to have 
brought him into collision with Sargon of 
Assyria, for he appears as the ally of Hanno 
of Gaza, and as the Seveh of the Bible. on 
whose help the last king of Northern Isracl 


thought he Mt rely. " 
suceessor, ichos -in Egyp- 
secs"? tivn, Shabataka— built a small 
storchouse on the sacred Jake 
at Karnak, where Ins portrait 
is still to be seen ornamented with a 
turban cap and earrings, in the usual 
Nubian style. Amon-Ra promises to place 
all foreign countries bencath the sole of his 
king not likely to be per- 
of the Assyrian advance 
The victory of Sennacherib 
uw in the year yor was gained 
conted which had’ long 
been uniled for the relict of 
I with which the Egyptians 
failed 10 co-operate. 
les a_pious legend of the 
“Sethos priest of Hephastus,”” the suc- 
cessar of Sabake, Sennacherib is said to 
have marched against Egypt, which had 
been Jett detenceless mutiny of her 
suldiers : but field mice, sent by the gods, 
gnawed all the leather work of the weapons: 
and the how-strings by night in the camp 
fefore Pelusium, and Sethos was saved. 
i 1 still more rats, usually precede 
k of plague, and in these details 
‘y is in harmony with the Biblical 
account of the saving ot Jerusalem from 
Sennache 
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. or Tithakah. was the first ruler 
to enter scriously upon the struggle against 
the Assyrians for the possession of Egypt. 
He was a son of Piankhi IL, and grand- 
son of Kashta. tis probable that he 
deposed, and probably killed, Shabataka 
about 603 B.C. his collision with Esar- 
haddon, the dissolution of the Ethiopian 
monarchy north of jveccan. _ the 

capture of Thebes by the army 
es of Ashurbanipal in 668, was 
Avayrie detailed in our history of 

Assyria. The supremacy of the 
Sargonide kings of Assyria, from 671, was 
of no long duration. Ashurbanipal 
posed to execute his authority in the Nile 
valley from so far a distance as Nineveh 
by means of a numerous body of town 
governors and nomarchs, twenty of whom 
were specially created by eat king. 
These form Herodotus’s “ Dodekarchy.” 
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When the plunderets of Thebes retreated, 
Prince Nekau of Sais and Memphis found 
success much more nearly within his grasp 
than had Tefnakht a century before, but 
he was prevented from seizing his oppor- 
tunity by death. 

Hisson Psametik — probably pronounced 
Psamatike ; Greek, Psammetichos —tound 
very little difficulty in making himself 
“Jord of both lands.” He continued to 
pay tribute to the Assyrians, and possibly 
tendered other services in view of this 
special opportunity. In return, he re- 
ceived forthwith the reinfercements which 
he required to repulse the advance of 
Tanut-Amen—called by the Assyrians 
Tandamane ~—the successor of Taharka, 
who had heen expelled to Nubia by the 
Assyrian. Shepenapet, an Ethiopian 
princess and a niece of Amenerdis, con- 
tinued to rule as“ god's wife” in Thebes 
under Psametik I.: hence it appears 
that he was anxious to promote a good 
understanding with Ethiopia. However, 
an indispensable prdiminary was the 
acknowledgment of the new king's daugh- 
ter Nitocris, or Neitakert, as the future 

successor to the throne. Al- 





Prd of though the majority of the 
E petty princes of Egypt may 





have been inclined to support 
Psametik, the remainder could easily have 
combined to do him a mischief. The 
further Ashu banipal pushed his eastern 
campaigns, the higher, in the opinion of 
the confederated petty kings of Egypt, 
rose the prospects of a restoration of the 
“balance of power,” a primary condition 
of which was naturally the recall of the 
Ethiopian kings. 

Psametik could expect no help from 
Libya. That narrow strip of land, having 
relieved itself of all its superfluous popula- 
tion by over-sea emigration and fruitless 
attacks on Egypt. had become much 
weakened; what is now the territory 
of Barka had been colonised by Greeks in 
the eighth century Bc. ; the Greek city of 
Cyrene now dominated the inhabitants of 
the interior, who no longer looked to Egypt 
as an overlord who might demand assist- 
ance from them in war. The Cyrenaica 
was now a Greek state, with the usual 
Greek sit reconstitution in Cyrene. Durin 
the eighth century B.c., the Nile delta ha: 
constantly been visited by the trading ships 
of the prosperous Greek towns in Asia 
Minor : to this fact is due the more accu- 
rate knowledge which we possess of the 


age 
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A DOMESTIC SCENE GOOSEHERD AND A GROUP OF SERVANTS MAKING OBEISANCH 
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AN ART REVIVAL IN ANCIENT EGYPT SHOWN IN THE TOMB PAINTINGS OF 1000 5c 
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Ethiopian , of the liberation by 
means of Asiatic intervention, and of the 
“rule of the twelve kings " mentioned by 
Herodotus. At the present moment an 
alliance with this foreign people was the 
More attractive, inasmuch as they had 
been united into a strong kingdom under 
Gyges. Keinforcements of Tonian and 
Carian—~that is, Lydian—troops 


The i 
soon enabled metik to 
madi rid himself of the burdensome 


city governors and nomarchs. 
The supremacy of Avsyria disappeared 
with their expulsion about 660 B.c, 
empire which a favourable con- 
junction of circumstances in Further Asia 
enabled Psametik I. of Sais (664 to 610) 
to found endured for about 140 years, 
and bear only a superficial resemblance 
to the Egypt of the Pharaohs, The in- 
fluence of Hellenism during this period 
and under the Persian supremacy made 
for progress on new lines. These northern 
foreigners whom Psametik settled at that 
time in Bubastis and on the Bolbitine 
mouth of the Nile in the “ Milesian 
camp "—that is, bazaar—proved a valuable 
support to the new ptian dynasty. 
The old Phanician-Semitic influence, 
which had never made for much im- 
provement, was replaced by the far hi; 
and more civilised influence of Greek ideas. 
At first, indced, the anti-Semitic reaction 
toak the form of a return to the “good old 
days,” when the Egyptian was an Egyp- 
tian, the “ golden age” of the pyramid- 
builders, for inspiration not only in art but 
also in national life generally. ‘This ultra- 
nationalism naturally militated against 
Greek influence, but, on the other iE 
Greek influence was the only foreign influ- 
ence that just at this time the Egyptians 
would have admitted at all. And, no 
doubt to their surprise, the Egyptian 
Priests found that the Grecks were not all 
traders and warriors, but possessed philo- 
sophers and wise men who were profoundly 
interested in Egyptian an- 











Firt ry 3 
rs ia, tiquity. Concerning the his- 
‘Groses tory of this period, it is import- 


ant to observe that the Greeks 
alone have transmitted a connetted account 
of it, though one composed from their own 
point of view. The Ionian wise men who 
visited Egypt, the historiographers like 
Hecatzus Miletus, and Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus after him, were keenly in- 
terested in the annals of the land in which 
so many of their countrymen were settled, 
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and have left no accounts of the history of 
this period treated from the Eg pt an 
point of view. Our information upon the 
state of civilisation. as derived from this 
source, can be supplemented in certain 
details by the memorials belonging to the 
period of the Saites. ; 

In general outline the changes which 
took place within the empire resembled 
the reorganisation of Greece which was 
introduced by the removal of Constantine 
to Byzantium. Upper Egypt rapidly 
Jost the traces of its former importance, 
which it never in any respect recovered, 
“ Thebes of the hundred gates,” notwith- 
standing the proud and pious recollections 
of its past, fell into a state of irrevocable 
decay. The administration was no lo: 
capable of keeping even the vast temp! 
in repair, although during the Persian 
period rebel kings took a pride in restori 
shattered walls or pillars in Karnak ant 
Medinct Habu that they might set their 
names them. “Memphis, how- 
ever, as in antiquity, again became the 
political centre. Its favourable site at 
the head of the Delta system gave it 

aphical advantages over 

pte hebes akin to those possessed 

The by Corinth over Athens. Sais, 

the capital of the Psametik 

ings, though provided with many stately 

ildings, remained a town of moderate 
size compared with Memphis. 

In conformity with this change in the 
conditions of government, Ptah and 
Osiris laid claim to that supremacy which 
the divinities of Amon had lost, Osiris 
now rising to be lord of the sky from his 
previous position as monarch of the dead. 

sis maintained herself at his side, though 
the Lib Neith imposed some tem- 
ry limitations upon her influence. 
lorus acquired the attributes of Ra. 
These expressions of the change in religious 
belief were equivalent to the restoration 
of the primitive doctrine of the country, 
and were continued in the conscious choice 
of customs and types belonging to the 
old régime. Names and titles from the 
old kingdom and its language as written 
and Spoken were now revived. The 
classes prided themselves upon 

that antiquarian knowl which 
Herodotes with respect. The art of the 
iod naturally underwent a correspond- 
my change. Goosesherds and basket- 
makers, market and harvesting scenes, were 
again employed as decorations for the 
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tombs and represented in the rough style of 
primitive Egyptian art, though touches of 
the realism of later days are occasionally 
apparent. This is the archaistic revival 


in art, mentioned above. 


The “history” of the Saitic rulers 
comes fresh to us from Greek sources. We 
have a detailed account of the im 
undertaking of Psametik I. to discover 
the sources of the Nile and the origin of 
Janguage; whereas we have but short 
references to the fact that he strengthened 
the frontier forces of Daphne at Pelusium, 
Marea on the west. and Elephantine on 


the south; that he conquered 
the Philistine town of Ashdod 
after a struggle extending over 
twenty-nine years, and drove 
back irom Egypt the Scythians, 
who had advanced into Pales- 
tine. The king died after a 
long reign at the moment when 
the fall of Assyria was clearly 
inevitable, and the supremacy 
mm Further Asia changed hands. 
Nekau, or Necho, IJ. (610 to 
595 B.c.), the son of Psamettk, 
invaded Palestine in 608 B.C., 
and induced the former Assyrian 
vassals to accept his supremacy, 
though some few of — these 
princes, among them the Jewish 
king Josiah, continued to defend 
the cause of the Assyrians. 
They were defeated at Megiddo, 
or Migdo}, by the mercenaries of 
Necho, who then captured ‘the 
geet town of Kadytis,” or 

adesh. on the Orontes. The 
Egyptian headquarters were 
situated for a time at Ribla, 
close at hand, and it was from 
that spot that Necho arranged 


Laat of the 
Asintic 
Possessions 


necessarily implies the supremacy of that 
king in Pheenicra for a period of years. 


the long-continued struggle of the Libyans 
against the Greek state of Cyrene led 































ion that Necho resumed the 


construction of a canal from the Delta to 
the Red Sea, but suspended the work after 
it had cost the lives of one hundred and 


twet thousand labourers, is 
legenda put must rest upon 
a historical foundation, Under 
Psametik H. (504 to §89 B.C.) 


monuments occur in much greater abund- 
ance than during his fath itt Kgypt 
again attempted expansion southward. 
The army advanced as tar as Abu Simbel 


if not farther= the mercenaries 

commanded by Psamati- 

the son of Theokles—and 

ed their names upon the 

columns of the Ramesey temple 
i ek and a 


inscription reads,“ those who 
sued with Psamatichos, son of 
Theokles, wre . Now, they: 
came above Kerkts ay far as the 
river let them go up. And 
Potasimto led the foreigners, 
and Amunis the Egyptians, And 
Archon, the son of Amothichos, 
and Pelukos, the son of nobod: 

wrote us" (that is, the letters 
According to Herodotuy th 

king died before the struggle 
had been definitely ter d 


Egyptian politicians dreamed of 
conquest upon the disputed 
ground of Syria - Palestine. 
About the appearance of Apries 


UREN AMENERITIS in Pheenicia and hus operi 
the succession to the throne of A4tee 
Judah. However, in spite of t* “t 
the footing which he had gained within 
the country where Thothmes III. had 
previously begun the conquest of Syria, 
this new attempt at expansion came to a 
rapid end. In the year 605 
the army of Necho was utterly 
routed by Nebuchadnezzar on 
the Euphrates at Carchemish ; 
by the year 6or B.c. Egypt had lost the 
last of her Asiatic possessions. 
Temarkable story related by Herodotus 
of the circumnavigation of Africa, which 
was accomplished in three years by Phoe- 
nician sailors at the command of Necho, 


by sea against Tyre and 


* our information is scanty. It can, 
however, be supplemented by the Biblical 
Teferences to the untrustworthy character 
of Pharaoh ‘ Hophra"” when Jerusalem 
was reduced to extremities. The surrender 
of this city and the subjugation of Judah 


firm establishment of the 


of Nebuchadnezzar in West Asia. 

An inscription of Nsihor, the governor of 
Elephantine, also refers to disturbances in 
Upper Egypt, which were apparently sup- 
only by means of treacl and 


interference of Apries in 
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to no result. According to Herodotus, it 
even brought about the overthrow of the 
Pharaoh. His general, Amasis, availed 
himself of the refusal of the Egyptian 
militia to expose themselves to further 
defeats in the west for the purpose of 
seizing the throne. Aprics then marched 
against Amasis at the head of his foreign 
A Soldier MeTCenarics, but was defeated 
Beleei and captured at Momemphis. 
cet reas For a time he was imprisoned 

at Sais and treated kindly : 
but eventually the dethroned monarch 
fell a victim to the popular resentment. 
and was then given a royal burial. 

Tt bas now been established that Amasis 
was by no means ot "low birth,” as_is 
asserted by the Greek historian. His 
mother, Tsenexet, was a daughter of Psa- 

IL ars to be certain that 
 Apries ruled in conjunction for 

. The facts as to the death of 
are given in an inscription which 
has been translated by M. Daréssy, The 
elder king, always friendly to his foreign 
mercenaries, escaped from nd joined 
a farce of Greeks which wa ‘uging the 
Delta, Amiasis tollowed, and defeated him 
at Andropolis, But fater on Apries and his 
Greeks reappeared, only to be again 
attacked by Amasis. Apries was then 
murdered by some country people as he 
was asleep in the cabin of his boat. and 
Amasis gave him royal burial, pardoning 
lim his sin against the gods. 

si i iss OWN account. 

iss Le 
Egyptian movement against the too great 
friendliness of Apries for the foreigners. A 
fragmentary ption of Nebuchadnezzar 
points to the fact that the Babylonians 

invaded Egypt about 568- i 
the chi the dynasty is 
8 The date 564 given by 
Merodotn the end of the reign of Apries 
appears to he too late. Amasis, who 
regarded his brother-in-law as a legitimate 



































































monarch in spite of all their 
Aruasla, |, _tlissensions, probably began his 
Kesve Own reign as early as 570, and 





it was in his third year (507- 
66 B.c.) that the death of Apries took place. 

The reign of Amasis is estimated at 
forty foe years by contemporary histor- 
jans. lowever, the king's foreign policy 
is characterised by ane entire lark of 
enterprise. Indications are not wanting 
that Amasis must be regarded as nothing 
more than a cunning knave, notwith- 
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standing the Greek anecdotes which 
represent him as the personal friend of 
Thales, Bias, etc., as the wise law-giver 
and the humane philanthropist. His sole 
object was to gain for Egypt ashort respite 
from destruction. He made no effort to 
save Lydia from her fall, and Xenophon’s 
references to the help lent by Egypt are 
pure fiction. He occupied the island of 
Cyprus for a time, but soon evacuated it 
in favour of the Persians. After the fal! 
Sardis his chief anxiety was lest the 
is supply of Greek troops should 
now be closed ; for this reason he entered 
into negotiations with the towns on the 
cast coust of the Aigean, which still 
preserved their independence, and_pre- 
sented gifts to their temples, as Necho 
had once made gifts to the temple of 
Branchida, A typical example of this 
policy is the -known story of the 
alliance between Amasis and Polykrates 
of Samos—especially typical as regards 
the extent of the help which the "' reed of 
Egypt" was accustomed to lend to others 
in their hour of need. 

In other respects, however, the Greeks 
might in every case count upon pre- 
ferential treatment. Amasis 











A Greak sith ewe i 
ee Cup ae te 
the Deltas Dulent Cyrene. Not far from the 


later Alexandria.on the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, about seven hundred 
¥ >. apparently lonians from 
Teos, had already settled. “ Their factory 
grew to the size of a foreign settlement, 

given the name of “ mighty in 
After the fall of Lydia~ 
5 8.C.—Amasis thought 











of immigrants from the towns of Ionia and 
Doria to settle in Naucratis by the issue of 
a decree forbidding them to land else- 
where for trading purposes. The town 
received the privilege of self-government. 
Its central shrine was the Hellenion, in the 
provision of which nine privileged towns 
and islands took part. It was, however, 
overshadowed by the fame of the Apollo- 
temple of the Milesians. an offshoot from 
the temple of Branchidz. Greek tradition 
has evinced a spirit of gratitude to ling 
Amasis for his protection of their 
nationality, which he continued for at 
least twenty years. “Egyptian historians 
are less laudatory. In fragments of a 
demotic text of ‘the Ptolemaic period 
containing a le number of references 
to past history, Amasis is reproached for 
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diverting the mcomes of the temples of 




























Memphis, Hehopolis, Bubastis and * 
the payment of his mercenari Ulv- 

the gods snffered a considerable 
Joss, both of wealth and ot | 

The army of Camby 
met with no resi conquest a 
the country in the summer of fae BA 
after the death 

The highly paid mercenaries 
TIL, the last of the Saite 
defeated by the Persian at Pelusium aiter 
a hard struggle. A traitor. Phanes of 
Halicarnassus, is then said to have 
betrayed to Cambyses the easiest mcd 
of approach through the desert. 
retired to Memphis. The zealo defenders 
of this town soon lost heart, surrendeted 
after a short siege.and 
are said to have becn 
treated with sever 
Legend reports other 
cruelties by Cam: 

as destro’ 


to 


to the Greeks, 
naturally repre- 
ent by their his 
ans in the wor 
poss hight. nd we 
ave no 
a eoaatiir of the 
stor 
byse: PF im 
Egyptian records a» 
interested in the 
people he had con- 
quered, and in ther ¢ 
religion, We must ™ 
remember that Camby 
monotheistic Perstan, like Darms but 
an Elamite, and probably a polytheist, 
like his edecessor. Cyru: It was 
the later fanatical Persians who really 
behaved cruelly to the Egyptians, and 
persecuted their religion. Psametik II. 
seems to have sworn allegiance as 
tributary prince. However, he immedi- 
The ately set a revolt on foot, and 
Porsias ou execution ene ete 
able. eypt now Jost 
Gonaseot her native rulers and paid 
tribute ta Susa instead of to Sats. 
Naucratis soon lost its commercial privi- 
leges, the retention of which was naturally 
impossible under the Persian govern- 
ment. No further innovation, were 
made during the Persian period, which 


























THE ANIMAL WORSHIP OF EGYPT 


lasted for about two hundred years, 
though interrupted by rebelhon, © The 
ugh official, of Pers ong installed 
within the country were scanty in number 
and exercred not the smallest mtinence 
upon the nationality, the crilsation 
the rehgion, Even the 
fent g.ttinon My ned in th 
“white fortress Memphis 
was not necessarily sent ont 
from the distant capital of Lan; subyvets 
of the great king of other than Egyptian 
nationality were considered pane of 
pertorming this service. Egypt was thus 
able to continue its development un. 
disturbed. The preference for the old 
régime displayed by the upper classes 
seems to have continued for some time. 
Under the shadow of 
the Una's pyramid 
i Sakkata members 
of prosperous tamilies. 
were Lind to their rest 
as la is the year 
S40 Best examples 
ave Paametik and his 
son Petemsis after 
fam, during the reagn 
of Darius 1. The 
tomb ot the admiral 
Tranehebudiscovwied 
WM THOo, contains a 

































objects 
high artistie 
The preference tot 
heavy stone coffins 
Ineteased, 1 wits 
considered of specu 
Importance toe 
Aaa the internal and external su 
with juctures and written te 
later kings, Nekhthorheb and 
left behind Sarcophagi displaying twenty 
thousand hicroglyphics, besides a thousand 
pictures. The animal worship of ths 
period increased far beyond the limits 
of the carlier cult of Apis and Mnev 
It became customary to muminify. the 
sparrow-hawk, the ibis, the ram. and the 
to envelop them in wrappings, 

pre provide them with coffins, ete. In the 
‘olemaic and Roman periods crocodiles, 
snakes, and fishes, as well as dogs, mi 
and beetles, became the objects of a pi 
that had degenerated into childishness, 
Sais had also opened its gates to the 
Persian kings. Cambyses there appears 
as a legitimate Pharaoh, wsth the fore- 
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finish, 
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name Mesut-Ra—hterally, child of Ra. 
He offered solemn sacrifices in the temple 
of Neith after purging the shrine of 
intruders, who were apparently members 
of his own army. Greek hustonans are 
our sole sources of information concerning 
the reported despatch of a division to the 
western oasis of Amon and the mysterious 
disappearance of these troops 
* yn the desert. Cambyses’s un- 
successful campaign agaist 
the Ethiopians, about 524, 
18 supported by more defimte statements 
An inscription, belongmg probably to 
Napata, set up by the Ethiopian king 
Nastesen, or Nastasenen, mentions a 
certain hostile “ Kambasuden” who m- 
vaded hts country from the sea and was 
defeated This 1s, no doubt, Cambyses 
But under Darws the Nubian Kushites are 
inbutary to the Persians and furnish a 
contingent of toops 
Cambyses endangered his throne hy 
remaming in the Nile valk y anti 522 Bc. 
When he was recalled by the revolt of 
Gaumata he entrusted the government of 
pt to the satrap Aryandes Events 
in Persia left this governor m an almost 
independent position, and he succeeded 
im subyugating Cyrene , but Darius I drove 
tum out in the year §17 BC and viuted 
the country in person with the object of 
subjecting the valuable mheritance of the 
Pharaohs to the general adminsitrative 
reforms which he was then imtroducing 
The bencfices of the priesthoods were 
improved, the priestly colleges in Sais 
were fully restored, and no doubt the same 
‘ocedure was followed in Memphn, 
lehopols, and other sacred centres 
When Danus had settled the yearly 
contnbution of the Egyptian-Libyan 
satrapy at 700 talents—ahout £225,000— 
and had secured a number of minor sources 
of come to himself, he was yet able to go 
to some expense in the construction of 
temples, as at El-Kharga in the Great 


» Porsina 


Oasis. Fragmentarv insen; 
Derive tions also state that the ig 
the Cana? COMpleted the long project 


canal to the Red Sea, and it 15 
not improbable that Indian commerce can 
have passed to the Mediterranean by thi. 
Toute at that period. 

However, these new regulations did 
not bring peace to the country. About 
487-486 BC, or later. a native chief, by 
name Khabbash. assumed the title of kang. 
presented a piece of land to the goddess 
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Buto—since known as the “land of 
Buto"—and took careful measures to 
place the coast in a state of defence. 

‘erxes put an end to this interlude m the 
year 484 when he restored the satrapy and 
handed :t over to his brother Hakhamanwh, 
or Achemenes. After the murder ot 
Xerxes, in 465 B.C., disputes arose in Susa 
concerning the succession, and the revolts 
of Inarus m 460 and Amyrtaeus in 450 
began in Lower Egypt. When the Persians 
were able to re-establish their supremacy, 
about Artaxerxes E., “ Lorgimanus,” 
preter to leave the sons of these 
reyolters, Thannyras and Pausins, to rule 
as mdependent chiefs in their swamps. 
Danus HE resumed buildmg operations 
upon a temple_in the oasis of Kharga, 
which the first Darius had founded there. 
These are practially the last memonals 
that any Persian king erected m the 
country. 

From the year 415 B.c. Egypt ceased to 
‘be a part of the Perian empire, and main- 
tamed its independence to the middle of 
the following century A Salte prince, 
Amyrtaeus (IT), perhaps the grandson of 
the previous bearer of the name, 


‘The 
enhsted Greek mercenaries, de- 
Hokey a On clared himself “lord of both 


lands,” and drove out the Per- 
sians, who were prevented from taking the 
offensive by the outbreak of disturbances 
m other parts of ther enormous cmpire 
The monarchy thus restored certainly 
gained a bieathing space in which to pre- 
re for defence agaist forcign aggression, 
it it was impossible to check the auto- 
cratic behaviour of the highly paid 
auxllianies irom Hellas, who were now 
largely recruited from Greece proper As 
far as = be feen, this behaviour was 
partly due to the reckless nts chs- 
tnbuted by Egyptian chic who were 
anaious to seize the throne A similar 
phenomenon appeared in the penod of the 
doch:, and assumed larger propor- 
tions under the pretorian emperors. 
About 409 B.c. the mercenaries dey 
Amyrtaeus and replaced his dynasty with 
that of Nasfaaurut, or Nepherites, of 
Mendss When. however, the new king 
created his son Nectanebus, or Nekht- 
horheb, co-1 t, “the people” were 
imtated by this precautionary measure, 
Nectanebus to retreat to 
Sebennytos. In 404 B.c. Hakor, or 
Akhons, was made king by the troops. He 
reigned until 391 8.c., and his prety found 
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e: ion in the construction of temples 
at different places. Psimut, or Poam- 
muthis, his successor. who had already been 
the ruling power in the Delta about 4oo— 
if he is to be identified with the * King 
Pcametik of Egypt” of Diodorus—was 
considered a godless ruler : for this reason 
his reign lasted only a year, and he was 
not recognised throughout the country. 
Piety returns in the person of * Muthes.” 
who was also able to maintam his 
position only for a year. Drsenvions 
then divided the mercenaries. After 
putting a second Nepherites to death, 
they restored the “old right,” apparently 
by the recall of the king's son Nekhthor- 
heb, or Nectanebus [., about 385 to 363 
n.c., who had been formerly duven 
from the court. Under him Egypt plas 
a more important part im the revolts of 
Further Asia, But when the Cypuan 
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hws army melt away, and he binwelf 
went aver ta the great king. by whem 
he was kindly received, Agesilas vs, 
m the meantime, ebhged to overthrow 
a new aspirant to the throne fiom 
Mendes, and died shortly afterward, With 
the accession of Arta serves TIL in Persia, 
an 358 B.C., the struggle was renewed, 
An attack ‘ot the king on Egypt was 

tepulsed by Diaphantue tnd 
Greses and flue, the Greek general of 
Ahtnebt, but the 
turned to the attack 
ported the hist generat 
nat upon the 
Aten the 










. 
coast-land of Further A 


capture oof | Pelusum and Bubastes, 
Nekhinebf made a timely escape te: 
Ethopa with his treasures ta avert 


bemng sold inte the hands of Ins enemies, 
The Innldings of Nekbtnebh (ror g45 


vd Jot, Pusat 


AN ARMY OF LABOURERS MOVING A COLOSSUS FROM THE QUARRIES TO ITS TEMPLE 


Evagoras had subimtted to the Petstuns 
in defiance of his convention with Nec- 
tanebus, the danger of reconquest tlteat- 
ened the Nile valley. In the year 374 .¢. 
a great army appeared trom Synia under 
a Pharnahazus, After the surprive of 
Mendes by the Athenian Iphicrates, who 
commanded the Greck mercenanes, the 
two commanders quartelled, and Egypt 
was saved by the re of the 





Fresh oi 
‘wa Nile. ‘Tjeho, or Tachos, 363 
we arrie to 361, the son of Nekhthorheb, 


availed himself of the next 
ureat revolt in ma to invade that 
country in force. Hi. careful preparations 
were. however, ruined hy the Greek mer- 
cenaries. The Spartan’ king Agesilaus, 
who “sailed the sea for gold” in his 
old age, suddenly declared for the cousin 
of Tathos, Nekhtnebf, or Nectanebus II. 
Tachos, who was then in Sidon, saw 
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the 
mple 
Plate, the 


BC), lar surpassed these al all 
other rebel kings. ‘The splendid 
of [ss on. the land of 








construction of which wis begun by the 
Ptolemies, way planned by Lim. 

No memorials survy 
period of 





fo mark the short 
Persian administration 
When the Macedomany 
Asia and Alexander hid 
won the battle of Issus, he was confronted 
by a practically new Egyptian kingdom 
under) his compatriot” and personal 
enemy, Amyntas, the son ot Antiochus. 
This partisan of the Persian king occupied 
Mempins, but the inhabitants of | the 
surrounding country were enconraged by 
the Perwan governor Mazakes to attack 
hs scanty forces, and Amyntas felt in 
the struggle. Almost cxactly a year 
afterwards, at the end of 332 B.c., Alex- 
ander the Great entered Exypt unoppowd. 
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qhe GRE, DEATH OF aeSir ar ey git MOST FAMOUS OF THE PTOLEMY oueene ; 
famqis Cleopatra. ier of Prolemy the seventh of ber same oo the Exyptisa throne, the, beloved of 
Fis Cans asset taseag Anges committed suicide by allows te bate ber when Augustos landed in ERyPt 
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FROM ALEXANDER TO MAHOMET 





TH development of Egyptian civilisa- 
tion under the Macedonian supremacy 
extends over exactly three hundred years, 
for which period we haye a mass of 
historical material in the shape of papytus 
texts. Museums now contain any quantity 
of evidence upon the life and s 1 
customs of every class of the people, the 
government of the country, of the nom 
temples, and villages, upon the administra- 
tion of justice, upon beliefs and customs. 
Only a portion, however, of this material 
has been examined. 

Upon the division of the empire into its 
provinces after the death of Alexande 
Egypt fell to the share of the Macedonian 
gencral Ptolemaios, the son of Lagos, who 
was only forty-four years old and began 
his rule in 323 Bc, It was not until the 
year 304 that he assumed the title of king 
with the further titk of “ Deliverer” 
(Soter), apparently in imitation af An 
gonus, About the end of 285 Ptolemy 
Soter abdicated in extreme okd age in 

favour of his son Prolem! 



























Seceewien Philadelphus (284 to 247 B.C). 
of the and died two years later. This 


ruler was followed in dircet 
succession by Ptolemy II]., Euergetes (247 
to 221 B.C.), Ptolemy IV., Philopator (221 to 
205 B.C.), and by Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 
who did not attain his majority until 198. 
This ruler left behind him three young 
children, namely, Ptolemy VI_, Philometor, 
his successor to the throne, a daughter 
Cleopatra, und Ptolemy Euergetes (II.). 
As a result of Syrian interference, the 
kingdom was divided for the space of a 
year in the year 170 8.C., as_follows : 
hilometor ruled in Memphis, Euergetes 
in Alexandria—the latter is now to be 
entitled Ptolemy VIII., as ason was born 
to Philometor about 165, who must be 
reckoned as Ptolemy VII., and who bore 
the surname of Eupator. From 169 to 
164 B.C, all the three members of thi: 
family ruled in common as the “ Philo- 
metor gods.” Ptolemy VI., who was tem- 
porarily expelled, retumed in the year 
163. when the Romans compelled his 
brother to content himself with Cyrene. 














However, in the yea 
was killed in Sy 

ated a few “weeks 
Alexandria, killed the 4 
ruled from that tin 
interruptions, 
and her niece 
Rc. In 0325 € 






1402.C. Philometor 

Ptol Vn. 
ards 1m 
ung Eupator, and 
though with many 
ion with his sister 




























a Alexander murderec 
bis mother in tara. In the year 88 ke. 
he died, and Lathyros returned, Hie 
succeeded by a daughter, Cleopatra Bete 
ice. She reyned alone from 81 te Ro 
Tied her step-son) Ptalenty 
heir joint rule lasted 
only 1H wey y beth mur 
dered by Ptob IN. Auletes, literally 
“the flute: a son of Ptolemy N. 
by a woman of the people; be ruled from 
Roto 58 nc. After bis sion and the 
premature death of bis elder daughter, 
Cleopatra Tryphaena, the younger ditngh- 
ter. Berenice. nded the throne (58 to 
§5 B.C), which she then lost, together with 
her life, at the hands of her father, whom 
the Romans had helped to retin. 
Auletes himself left Egypt in the year 
51 to his son, who was then ten years 
old. This ruler, Ptolemy XIV., was con 
tinually quarreling with his sisters Cleo- 
patra (VIE) and Arsinoe, and was con. 
quered by Cesar in the year 47 1G, and 
The drowned in the Nile while in 


























































Fe flight. From that date until 
Blenine w.c., Cleopatra VIE (the 

epatr® famous) and her younger 
brother, Ptolemy XV., ruled in common ; 









the latter disappeared, and his place was 
taken by Cleopatra's son, sarion—as 
Ptolemy XVI.—who was born between 
the years 36 and 47, and whose putative 
father was Julius Casar the Great. On 
the collapse of the Ptolemaic kingdom, in 
the year 30 8.c., both mother and son met 
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ther deaths. A daughter of Cleopatra and 
Antony, named Sclene, afterward married 
Juba, the king of Maurctama, or Morocco. 
With the son of this couple, Ptolemy ths 
dynasty finally berame extinet in the far 
west 








Alexandria, the brillant) commercial 
town, the centre of court Ife and learning, 
nines fom ats obscurity 
at the outset ef the 
Ptolema penod, and 
after a few decades 
herames the centre of 
gravity of the Hellen. 
sti East: Naturally the 
story of the Joundatiot 
of thix capital by 
Alexander thy Great was 
repeated wathont hestta 
(ron after a Shott tine. 
Side by side with) the 
truly fabulous merdonts 7! 
al this Gacek account we 
have the gramte 
of whub as about 317 9c. This imsenp- 
tion makes it cleat that, in the opmion of 
contemporaties, Alexandtit was founded 
by Ptolemy Soter seven years after the 
death of the conqueror, Such a piece of 
evidence, im itself almost inciutable, can 
be fin ther supported by acloser exammua- 
tion of the campaigns of Alexander. and 
also w ns the theory that the other 
Alesandiia, of Issus i Syria. was butt 
upon the initiative al the con. 
qneror whose name it bears. For 
spt Alexander had litte time 
fo spate, his visit to the oasis of 
Amon was the onty long journey 
he took in the country . he 1s 
hnown not te have vinited 
Upper Egypt. Alexander en- 
tunsted the Delta: to Ceomenes 
Of Nattcrtis, bong destrans 
1 conler favours on the old 
(nevk colony, Plolemy Lb. 
However. hegan his gevern- 
ment with the execution ot 
Cloomenes, and reduced Nae 
etats to the postion ot a 
qaovinel Egyptian parsh, 
then the fitting opportunity anived tor the 
foundation of the new capital, the situation 
of which was determmed by hts more 
accurate local knewledge The town which 
received ity name in honour ot the gieat 
conqueror contained a splendid tomb ot 
Alexandet and bis corpse. We have many 
stones connected with the acquisition of 





























Protemy 11 











PTOLEMY It AND 
‘ARSINGE 


sgned from 2st to 217 4 
armed his sister 





the bedy by Soter. Though he was no 
general, and cannot be compared with the 
other great Diadochi, yct the son of Lagos 
showed himselt a clever pohtician, both 
imhome government and foreign relations, 
Hs authority over this toreign country 
rested necessarily upon the support ot 
bands of Greek metcenanies, the * Mace- 
donians.” This fact. 

eB: however, did not prevent 

him fiom asserting his 
Position as successor ot 
the Phataohs and son 
ot the nattve gods, The 
iittoduction of a new 
god was Inghly desirable 
m order to connect the 
new capital, the M 
Petersburg ot Egypt. 
with the arcient  reli- 
districts of the 














the new 
tlanvommation oof Osis. — naturally 
obtained prompt ncognition, but within 
his chic sanctuary at Alexandra the 
god assumed Characteristics so thoroughly 
Gaeck that he was alwavs comidered a 
foreign importation, although the theory 
that he was derived from Sinope in Pontus 
tests upon a mrunderstanding. 
Ptolemy 11. made many great archi- 
tectural improvements im Alexandria: 
his most famous foundation, the learned 
souety which was maintained at 
thi cost of the state. im the Mou- 
Seton, remamed pitely Greek 
Mt character, and achieved no 
tesulty of importance — for 
Egvptian history. On the other 
hind the hing proceeded to 
provide a stieter method of 
supervision tor the Nile valley. 
the necessity for which had 
tong been torced upon him by 
the giowth of invonventence 
and disarder Colonies of Greek 
saldicts woe settled im wo 
places whieh then tamthes 
soon provided with a popula- 
hon. these were Prolemas in 
Upper Egvpt. and Ctocodilopolts inthe 
Fayyum which was now called Arinoe 
atter Che sister and consort of the king 
For manages of this kind precedents 
were to be found in Egypt ot eatly date. 
such as induced the second of the Lagides 
te many his own sister. who had been 
twice a widow. The action of thay 
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Ptolemy stands m contrast to the mamage 
policy of his tather, who alled himvclf in 
this way with the court. of most Greck 
centres of etvilsation. though it was a 
pohey that praved ay incapable ot 
teahsing the hopes based upon it as had 
the system in vogue at the petiod ot the 
Amarna letters Ptolemy HiT also took 
his aster Berenice to wife. his successors, 
however, considered this custom ay vahd 
only for their own family 

Of the first three Ptolemae kings the 
warhke Euergetes—the ekdet— attained. 
the gieatest measute of success in toreien 
affairs: all. however, opened the path to 
Greek infuence in Egypt so widely that 
at a later petiod, even unter the most 

















ani Greek writing With the discovery 
ol the black basalt: Rowtta Stone (1700), 
the <unce of Feyptology began “Ein 
Monument was elected im tuo to cams 
memonite the tact that Kung Ptolemy 
who hives tor ever. beloved of Prat the 

















ben tector the son ol King Protemy 

and Queen Atsinoe, the gods 
ree Philopatotes, whe oversheln 
R the temples with benefits.” bad 


teheved the county eb bes 
That 





and customs badtemitted anteats 
quashed all prosecutions on the ae 
ot the proclamation of his magouty: 
Found by the French invader ina 
fort al Rosetta: ts insciption was, with: 
others, ceded to Great Britain as poze ot 

















untavoutable circumstances, Hellenism war two sears lata and: placed am the 
Prol-my I Arunoe 11. Ptolemy 111 Berenice It Prolemy 1V 
Prolemy V Prolemy VI Ptolemy 1X Prolemy XI Cteopatea VIE 





PORTRAITS OF SOME OF THE PTOLEMY KINGS AND QUEENS FROM THEIR CONS 


fully maintamed its ground Egyptian 
nationalism was forced to accommodate 
itself to this state of affaits, Relations 
between the king and the temples now 
become characterised by a stronger em- 
phasss of the personal clement The 
payment of thanks to the gods 1s no 
longer a prominent feature, more im- 
portant 1s the acknowledgment of the 
te Phiesthoods of the royal gilts 
Rosetta Made to them—an instance 1y 
the formal decree of honour 
tsved fiom Canopus im favour 
of Ptolemy IE. and Queen Berenice 
A resolution on the “ Rosetta Stone,” 

regarding Ptolemy V.. who was a youth 
at Tus accession, as may be seen from 
his com portrait, is conceived in a spirit 
of greater piety. Both of these records 
were recopied in hieroglyphic, demotic, 


British Museum, where new as Th was 
the bilmyual text of thes aiscuption, whet 
studied hy Ue Enghshiman Young and ty 
Frenchman Champolhon that yielded to 
the fatter, acting upon stggestions of 
Young's. the secre of the ancient hgyptian 
Ineroglyplic weiting Un. we naw! 
with case, printed C\amination-papors 
are even sct in tt in the Honowt School ot 
Senutic Lingiages at Oxford 

In prestous years there secmed but small 
prospect of duration tor thr Ptoleman 
dynasty | Not only Ue Grick avighbour 
ing states Gut abe the Fxyptans then 
selves had meen initevelt We heart 
4a native prince, Horhetep, im The be 
(year 4°), and ako of a certain Ankbtu 
whe ws said to have ruled fowrterts: years 
Hence the revolt in the seuth mut bass 
begun during the second half of the ragn 


aly 
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of Ptolemy IV., the early years of which 
had already survived an attempted revo- 
lution made_by a k mercenary of 
royal rank, Cleomenes HL. of Sparta, A 
fugitive from his native land. he tanded 
a small force in Alexandria, and was there 
phiced in custody ; however, he escaped, 
made a vam attempt to) induce 
‘i astounded mbalatants to" rise 
~Datishtel or freedom,”” andl finally. fel 
je of : 
Rabble of cup his own sword, | The 
town, whieh hid net hitherto 
heon disturbed by yearnings for this 
object. fell into a state of wild confusion, 
Ptolemy Plilopator fled, and the rebels 
seed upon hts favourites, whe came to 
drendint ond, And from that time on- 
ward the“ delightful rabble of Alexandria” 
rnade thenselves prominent by recurrent 
oufbursts ending in bloodshed even under 
the Romany. 

From the rapid change of rulers after 
Molemy VIL. shown by the list of kings, 
we cam ca: conclude that) the Tast 
century and a half of the dynasty of the 
Taytides forms a sad period of Egyptian 
histary. [1 however, we concentrate our 
attention solely upon the monuments 
erected at that time. a wholly different 
impresston will be formed; the period 
ot the decadence displays ax much of 
Hectural vigour ay it does of political 
weakness, a tact which may well be borne 
mm mind i estimating the importance of 
carhet periods in the histary of Egypt. 

The artistic temple of Phila, the beauti- 
Jons, and the deep feeling displayed 
halls and columns of Ediu. 
Dendera, which remain the 
architecture 
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with the 
elu toa period of constant disturbances 
and af continual murders within’ the 
toyal kumily. notwithstanding the tes 
mony of such repress ions that 
within the little temple of Der eb ineh. 

















behind Medinet Habu, where the brothers 

Peolemy VEO and VIL. with 
eas their sister Cleopatra. can be 
Piote sern ontking oftermyzs in com: 





id clividing their tides 
with true brotherly love. On the other hand, 
we have much evidence for the fact that 
ial relations were steadily main- 
ally with countries beyond 

Th Stele of Pithom.” 
discovered by Naville, tells us of the city 
which the king founded on the Red Sea 
shore, and refers to the elephant-hunting 
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mon, 


















expeditions in the land of the Trogodytes, 
which supplied clephants for the royal 
army. These. however, proved remark- 
ably useless at the battle of Raphia against 
Antwchus JIL. but were not abandoned 
for war purposes. nevertheless. An in- 
scription in the British Museum (No. 1207) 
andros, son of Syndaion 
as Professor Mahaffy 
wiites it). the well-known general Chari- 
imortos. and a captain named Apoasis, 
were sent to hunt elephants in Somaliland 
more than seven years alter the battle ot 
Raphia.. We hear ako of another elephant 













hunter named Lichas. These hunters 
added considerably to accufate — geu- 
gtaphical knowledge in the direction of 





Ras Haftin and Cape Gardafui on the 
way ta India. The connection with India 
remained unshaken: an embassy from 
that country successfully approached the 
victorious Augustus shortly after the fall 
of the Ptolemaic kingdom. Together with 
the Dlessiags of the Nile floods and the 
harvests they produced—the lion's share 
of which the kings during this period, ax 
during all “ were careful to sectte to 
themselyves—taxes and harbour 
Bee Kay duties raised the revenue to the 
of Decay tOunt of about £2,500,000 
varly. even under the corrupt 
and careless gavernment of the piper, 
* Anletes,’ rom thy time that a Roman 
embassy. in the year 168 B.C., had succeeded 
by mere threats in driving the Seleucid 
Antiochus (I11.) Epiphanes out of Egypt. 
which he lad practically conquered, the 
house of the Ptolermes had become depen- 
dent upon Rome. Ptolemy VILL. Evergetes, 
whom the meticulous truthfulness of his 
Alexandrine subjects had named “* Hunk 
Potbelly.” or Ph 
mean and disg Under “the 
Revernment of this bloadthirsty buffoon 
ptian d 














































Lh he did not mind blood. had an 
he fled before the trouble 
he had raid. and took refuge at Rome 
its Henveforward there was usually 
to be found a Ptolemaic pretender to the 
throne in Rome, or_onv who sent appeals 
to the Senate from Cyprus or Cyrene. 
Lathyros was most probably one of 
these candidates for the position of 
Pharaoh, otherwise he would not have 
been able to appear as a conqueror in 
Palestine during the twenty years of his 











THE REVIVAL OF THE ART OF SCULPTURE UNDER THE PTOLEMIES 


period of the Ptoles of constant distarbance xt dt it architectural aad artiatic wij 
FRSEAt Eittabe! coprewents a Plolomy wiih twe Cleopateas nad tie eecoad ne oun gods crowning © Plotemy 
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authority in the island of Cyprus; from 
Palestine he was driven out by the Jewish 
generals of his mother Cleopatra and hus 
brother Alexander. However, in the 
year 88 the Egyptian throne fell vacant, 
and he was able to seve it without the 
Consent of the Senate, for Rome was at 
that time threatened by Mithradates of 















Pontus, and was even forced. 

ba Effort about Ko, to make overtures to 
+ Ptolom: rie ‘ 

Independance {¢ Plolomare ruler with a view 





foxccuring (he help of his fleet. 
hytos tecerved Lucullus, the ambassador 
of Sulla, with extravagant hospitality. but 
dung tenaciously to his fleet. This attempt 
to mntiate a pokey of independence was 
asal-timed as if was lacking in enterprise, 
wind Jed to noe successfill issne, “The cause 
of Mithradates did not advance ay had becn 
expected, party diviswns im Rome con- 
junued. and Lathyios was obliged to tum 
his attention to a dangerous revolt in 
Uppa Leypt. Once again the centre of 
imsnnecion was Thebes, which was now, 
as before, the residence of the Ingher 
achmimstiative officials of the priestly 
calleges, and possessed a royal bank, 
records of the transactions of which have 
recently been discovered On this occ tsion 
this old and sacted town was not spared . 
the hing devoted it to dustrnetion (about 
43). and when the geographer Strabo 
visited the spot about sixty vears hater, 
he found but a few villages scattered im 
the nidst of a large area of rams, 

After the death ot Lathytos, stares 
of scandal are the only evidence to show 
that the falling Ptolemate dynasty re- 
famed any vitality. The succession im- 
vattehly followed im the temale hne 
Whenever the occupant of the throne 
Tost hy power. the nobles and the popula- 
tion of Alexandria turned forthwith to 
the nearest temate relation, wha could 
choose a brother or a cousin to share her 
throne alter she had been exalted to the 
postion of queen A natural result of 


























these cndagamous —martiages 

Prolemaie wus the tact that legitimacy 

depended upon ielation to the 
Marriages 


female hn As Dr. Strack 
has proved. th. change of ideas became 
dehnitely stereotyped about the time of 
Physkon —- between 145 to r10 B.C, 
Moreaver, the mantages of Queen Bere- 
mice, the daughte: of Auletes. with two 
foreigners had proved entirely unfortunate 
None the less the last representatives 
of the Ptolemaic house im Egypt rose to 
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a certain height of grandeur as compared 
with their immediate predecessors, and 
the tall was tragical in the extreme 
—Arinoe. Ptolemy XIV., the famous 
Cleopatra and her son Casanon. The 
ultimate desuny and the conquest of 
Hellensed Egypt. are treated im other 
parts ot this work. 

Tie dominant charactenstic of the 
Ptolomaic age 1s its imperial spit. Under 
the rule of cosmopolitan Greeks who had 
inherited the imperialism of Alexander. 
the old spnit of the Thothmes and the 
Ramessides revived Under the Sartes, 
the Egyptians, sickened with toreygn wat, 
had tuned for inspnation to the days of 
the ol) kingdom, built’ pyramids. and 
Jancied thomselves once moi the isolated 
contemporaries of Khutt. (reek encroach- 
ment and Persian conquest rudely shat- 
tered ths dieam, The accession of the 
Ptolumes opencd a prospect of actr 
teasstrtion of Egyptian superiority to 
the Astatics, Isolation was imposshle; 
conquest and revenge were possible, 
‘The humour of the kings tathed with that 
of then people. 1 oem pare 

matched into Asia in the grand 
reaped style ofa Rameses and brought 
Spirit hack the images of the gods 

Which bad been cated off by 
Esarhaddon and Ashmbanipal. He was 
iceived on he ietun to Egypt with 
aeclamations as a true siecessar of the 
gieat Phauaohs. The imperial spirit: was. 
oan vogue, and the atchastic sim- 
phetty of the Sattes gave place to an 
aichaistic imperialism, the dist: traits of 
wluch were the iepat and building of 
temples m the Ramesside style. On these 
we see even Ptolemy the Piper masquetad- 
my as Ramewes TL. and striking down 
Asiatic enemies in the great) Pharaome 
style. Lists of conquered peoples were 
pat up which were badly copied fiom 
those of Thothmes TH, with the addition 
of modem names, such as Persia, Susa 
and India (“ Hinto.” at Kom Ombo), 
which had been utterly unknown to 
‘Fhothmes TH]. Mistakes were made in 
identificattons : thus “ Keftiu,” the ancient 
name ot Crete, was mistranslated as 
* Phoemeia.” and Asi, propeily Cie, as 
Cyprus, tor nobody but priestly anti. 
qnanans could read the hieroglyphs, 
and even they were often wrong in their 
theories. just hke modern archzologists. 
The revived Egyptian spirit’ eventually 
tesulted in revolts which, ax we have 
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seen were Ind by native primes such as 
Harhetep or Irobastos  [hi~ attempts 
at independence were ruthlessh supprescd 
and resulted in a complete muster on 
Greek supremacy Congest was no 
longer dnguised and Feyptwas Hulensed 
as far as posable The large discov, 
of papsrt which have been mack of Lite 
years chiefly by Messts Gre ntell and Hant 
at Oxyrhynchus shew us how tir at 
the end of the Ptohman paod Grok 
control had penetrated ito the county 
Numbers of the subordinate oftaials were 
Greeks the Fayptums beg ta adept 
Grech and Gtaased names tad the way 
was paved for the compkte Greek oul 
minstration which ¢xisted 
dunng the Roman putod 
In the Romin patel 
Tevpt Ihe other counties 
botdarin, the Medhter 
taNcan Wis no font of 
intkyxndent polite om 
portance in the history 0? 
the workd Shy was but 
the granity of Rome and 
only when a tel thous 
general occupud her and 
cut off the supply of coin 
trom Italy as a weapon 
ynst th home wthors 
tes did she occupy a 
position of tempor uy pol 
tical wot Hener Ln pt 
Mas never constitted 1 
senatonial province butwe 
abvays regarded by the 
«Mpcors trom the time ot 
Amgustus ay than poculin 
propaty and was governed 
by a knightly protect of the 
empaor dpecth respon 
sible to him Otherwee 
Tavpt wos not vin one of 
those tronticr proves fo te pessession 
of which Rome wis forced te thuyggh at 
Was only against the TF thiopi an kingdom of 
Maroc that compar itivy Larmiess punt 
tive Cypeditions wore eco istenally under 
then Ihe Dodchasehomes — (umety 
stv mil lands or appar distiiet 





eee ae gg between Asouin and Waar 
Poceray, *faha Wasp mane ntiy ox api d 


by smalldiv sions oft] campatal 
troops here Augustus founded the great 
temph of Talms the modem halitsta 
to which additions wae mad by he 
successors unul the time of Septimus 
Severus Within the emp Egypt way 


‘THE ROMAN EMPEROR TIBERIUS 
Aisenlotore st Kom Ombo reereremene ty visi the caoutetyy with 

mit th omparors peal 
Termision tq Vb) Gernamens alt 





pasth acter Pas the qemu of 
Hs harvest puoduets rp considanabl pro 
PEIN Wits sab asstuned ba tore 
umd to the intamance ef the pop alten 
or Roe Amustis who pproprrated 
the pessesstans und the pee 
Karel.te rity ot the Prelemies te bean 
jranary 
of Rome t! het of Cesation kept th 
Whole conmtiy ada bis per 
som snperusion he controlled the fant 
ot Rome and aw Peta Pita tithe o 
the tatherhind he thus mide the mistres 
of the world entaddy depandent upon lis 
impr ted wall 
For adamnstritiye purposes 1 ypt 
Proper wes davidcdinto about forty aemes 
the atet aithotaty any iete 
Ineo Sth oa 
shocitt ind pidicnut efttcce 
especially populons nomes 
stig thet ot Masini 
Wer superased by tie of 
Uns etticeis Phe pretect 
(He cmon ot E perches im 
Gieeki wa Chesca hy the 
amp ta trem th Reman 
knits ork ont bem 
tong the sen ttoredh Phas 
dined offen tesuld oan 
Mosindint amd tis duty 
Ippuantly was te tani) 
through the country 
throniout Wey lve 
To pisteatege were aie ited tor 
Dis tehel ane briny plied 
over the seven nem of 
Mild Dust Hepta 
noms the scan dover the 
titten of Uppal Tyvpt 
Por the vest all Rowen ef 
erienid cod won ter 
Lad bar dy a specuil cleetee 

















obeyed thi orcalitien te his own deter 
Tornt 

The Retatcamperor cid not ob andor 
thy dium outtribate which the aos 


seston of the throne af Hotts conferred 


Upo them they were thereby prov adel 
with an even fer continetasg the ircht 
teeta ibe ot the Phaurnioh Fiber 


amprovcd the shrine of Medanot avd 
RKarnth m Cele s ue the mame of Osu 

Wheinehned bis fait countenance! pad 
him montium Vepenan whe mid 
an unusmilly long stay an Ales anda upon 
the outhrcak of the war with the Jow, 
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ordered the work of restoration to be by gun 
upon the temple of Tatepoly Ht was at 
that period that the sound given out by the 
Colossus of Mcmmon became known to 
the West Hadnan, m whose life and 
travels Egypt holds a place of some om- 
portance, also visited the statuc in the 
year 13K ah ts testified by the Aohe verses 
on the pediment by the court poctess 
Jute Balbilla The death of the emperors 
favourite. Antinous provided jim with 
an cxcux for founding a new nome in his 
honour m= the capital 
town of Antinoc not far 
hom] 1-Amatna — Morc- 
ova, in the couse of 
{hrs ampcrial visit the 
1 gyptian customsof that 
time scam ta have deve~ 
lopad a practic activity 
The mother country of 
the TMs worship) which 
hid now invaded Rome 
wis ready to display its 
marvels A quarnel 
Lctaccn Memphis and 
Hehopohs concerning (ic 
saced hull wis oven 
Irought for decsion be- 
fore the phulosopluc d 
campo The twosiid 
billy Aps of Memphis 
and Mnevis of Hehopols 


had cudently now be 
come contuscd The 
Straggle between the 


nomes Concer the tc 
lative valuc tole attached 
fo thar ammals had long 
become notorious — but 
was pathaps not wholly 
displasing to Roman 
authority which acted 
on the prmapk divide 

cUimpert” MThe know: Borptas sty ots 
Kage of the hier 
wilting Was then dying out even among the 
puestly classes, as as shown by many 
insetipttons in Upper Egypt from the time 
of Trajan onwards The hetogly phs are 
now und im fancitul ways On the 
other hand the learned society, founded 
in Alevandria, was in a highly flounshing 
condition and at the time of Phila- 
delphus had become the meeting-point 
for all sctentihe imvestigatot, = The 
Mouseion continued to flournsh under 
Antoninus Pius, a portrait of whom has 
been tound in Mecmet Habu, together 
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with snseriptions in Dendera, Phila, Esneh, 
and the oasts of Khargeh, as well as 
under his successors, until the tsme of 
Septimius Severus, who also succeeded in 
destroying the resonant properties of the 
Slatuc of Memnon as a result of hy 
attempts to repair it 

Ak vandria tcmaincd the great centre for 
the distribution of Indian products west- 
ward kven the contemporaties of Augus- 
tus were astounded at the rapid mise of 
this trade and the gicat ficct possessed by 
Egyptnn traders = The 
hybrid pepulation of 
Alcaandna had becom 
utterly spoiled and was 
continually breaking into 
revolt Hadrian, in a 
letter to the consul 
Servian says, * The 
propk are of all othcr~ 
the most inchned to 
sedition vain and inso 
Ant Alexandria opt 
knt wealthy, populous 
without an idk inkali- 
taunt = They have om 
ol Scape, whom the 
Christians Jews ata 
Gants all Worshp 1 
could wish that the city 
practised a purer mora- 
lity and shewed ateli 
worthy of ats pre emi 
men. in size and dinty 
oscrthe whok of Pgs vt” 
This toubksome peeu 
hauty of revolting aas 
detimtely checked be + 
cruel massacre inflicted. 
upon the town by Cara- 
calla. im the ycar 216 
The ticnchant measures 
instituted by thi em- 


penod 2 mixed Greco- 
style of art arose of which these [X10T for the goveru- 
Ty ph. "eamRy cases with portraits are good 


ssamples ment of Alexandria wert 
cut short by his death To the time of 
Decius (249 to 251) belongs the last of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions in the temples. 
referring to a Roman emperor (at Esne} 
Twenty years later Egypt formed part 
of the conquests of Zenobia for a short 
petiod A decree remains issued in her 
name and in that of her son Vaballath 
in favour ofa Jewish synagogue Aurelian. 
wiested the Nile valley from this new 
ouental empre But in Egypt, as elsc- 
where the signs of approaching distup- 
tron became apperent from ths time 


ANCIENT EGYPT—FROM ALEXANDER TO MAHOMET 


onward We constanth eu ot nhl 
emperots im Alexandia and ake ot im 
cursions made by the nu hbourny dese ¢ 
trikes in Upper Paypt) | Die ketrimn lum 
self was witimataly ob) letween 284 
and 296 to nconquer the whol country 
which had fallen inte 1 state ot wilt en 
fusion Piven this emperor 
cams to have abandoned thy 
dist? to the south of Phile 
tothe Nobite ot Nubiine 
Taypt hid ban comerte | to 
Christiumty betore the wee 
sworrof Const untim to the sok 
ZOVEMENt = 1 PHO es te 
flected ut the new udminste ie 
tive measures which he 
assucd The Pitiinh of 
Moxindiia ind the bishieps 
fog ther with the 9 tpatly 
dev doping bute ma wy were 
the rhing powers inter the 
TW CONSTITUTION 

Sever ul changes wore mide 
an the division ot the country 


during the fourth ccatury 
Avcadius the fst ist 
Roman’ empaor  hvided 


the Delta and the Nile valley 
ws dir as Prite ito thiee 
provinces cuch Aunt ume 
mea Augustr Sccunde ond 
Tayptiace (tle Fasten 
Conti al and Westerns Deltas 
Arcadia (He ptinon as the 

neare find wppar Pe bans 
Jastiniin whose sdniusts¢ 
tive edicts contumed = the 
hews tivation system then 
in toree lad appomted iwe 

duces or dukes to Vexin 
diiain addition to the Augus 
Can pretects dreads caisting 
Tn lita ames stacy 
under othe = Moh umoedan 
supremacy othe JF vptiut 
Chustians rechoned their 
chionology trom the 1a of 
the mutyis whieh beyean 
inthe year 284 ar} tormed 
« pumanent moumoril ot the 
farce POrsceutiom of the pir 
fosmg Chostuns by Dio 
cetian 

The extensive discoveries of papsin at 
Arsinoc provide the most valuable material 
for tracing the deselopment of culture 
and admmmtation. cpecialy darmg the 
impeuial period = The province which on 





wo 
THE MUMM® CASE OF 
ARTEMIDORUS 
A_beautful Greco Egyptian 
iunmmy case with a portras of thr 
Grek occupant pasted mpon ot 





ucount of ats extent had bea entia ted 
le two sthatege to the stritezas at the 
Hatachdes chstusct mehading the capital 
wndite the strategns ot the Phemttes 
ml Polemen  distact dete mn 
me Conditian im which the 
Prolames had lent Pits 
romak apples ake to the 
tavition system and the por 





exactly the» 
or the 





rule 


semilontt raat oor hin 
vhs thats thes Whig itions 
fo umlateke pubhe duties 


vid positions cent ally fa 
the whok ctone ved Dint 
Had fo ds repumedt or erected 
Dy the poor ville \ 
Money depos was appa 
rently require Ebates bagn 
mn catan htaraes unvely 





Mm. ate ater oF spomsibihey 
Such was the cise tan the 
peony collector which 
Wiocomsilered as pe tilly 


De clin itions ot 
Issessenc nt 


Dounce ttyerne 
property fur 
Apogee upg wembatiin ally 
forthe oming Vhe cette 
breeder Nephere. thusmuhe 
adc nvtenuiwsiting On 
the demand of the offal 
How meuny png P pasts a 
this tine swear Ly oth 
provide nee of Commis out 
Jor that Pdrave toy) whicl: 
Jum tattensmg tor the mathet 
of Beemholla his Th yar 
wish to connt then TP wall 
produce than Piaxttion 
Heeapts abe foun at estin 
sive Collection Bride the 
pots we have auention 
of taXe on dium | pasture 
rounds mses Camels. seep 
toa sent ad sacaitias 
Che ggatlind tay for ths 
golden tuamplal wieath ot 
the Cesats was usa a buted ny 
Fhe soil ot Fypat was moi 
fivor able te the propeag wien 
ob Chistiguty thin were 
many other Raman paoviners. 
Tet the pocubiarstes of the 
Fesptim  chivacter often 
produced thy met extre 
con eptis of and idditions 
te the Chestan teuhm. ind suc 
ts the fathes of the Church tonnd the 
ficatest ditheulty in combating Hormit 
Tit and a2 kind of monsstier ni begin from 


ary 





ordinaty 
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the middle of the Ptolemaic period, and 
very probably still earlier; even in x62 
8c. there was a hermit in the Serapeum 
of Memphis who had voluntarily retired 
from the world, and was regarded for man 
years as the advocate of the oppressed. 
On the other hand, it appears fram Coptic 
texts—that is, texts of a late period—that 
. Jesus Clirist and his mission 
phgatioally could be “ expounded " to the 
sta people only through — the 
id medium of the legend of the 
winged solar disc; the Saviour passed 
from place to place through the Nile 
valley as where driving 
out and destroy 
The development of art during the 
Roman portal ts of great interest. During 
fhe Ptolem: ie Greck and Egyptian 
























pt and her traditions were 
ahve, and the Ptolemies nev 
appeared as Greeks outside Alexandr 
which was prac Greek ci 
while (he Alexandrian Serapi 
god, But im Roman times, ax the know- 
ledge of the hieroglyphs declined, and the 
religion degenerated, a mixed 
in style of art arose, of 
ave good examples in sculpture 
of the time of Hadrian. 

To the same period belong the beautiful 
MuMMy-portraits from Hawara andthe 
kayvum = tound by Petrie and Graf, 
Th e qather painted on wood or 
relief in plaster, 
dof the mummy, 
lifelike, and aie 
irit, while the 
ian, Tombs of the 
with mingled 

sat Ko 
's Pillar” 






























or modeled i 














ny 
thoroughly Gree 
method of use ix 
Same age are 8 












small temple 
at Naga in the Suc Out of this mixed 
style grew the peculiar mongrel 

Caen: ant of the Coptic Christians as 
aad Change WU SCV it On their gravestones. 
In Egyp elsewhere, the 

© Was one of confusion and change. 
Egyptians embraced Christianity 
‘the amore eagerly because they were 
throwing off a religion which was far 
lower and more superstitious than the 
beautiful beliefs of the Greeks. All that 
was best in Egyptian religion had dis- 
appeared when their own living gods, 
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the Pharaohs—religious foci of national 
pride and self-confidence—had ceased to 
reign; and what was left was merely 
a fast-decaying superstition of snake and 
mouse-worship, the derision of the civilised 
world. Hence they turned from it with 
loathing when the faith of Christ, with 
its new hope for che poor and the 
lowly, the condemned and oppressed, 
dawned upon them. But the fanaticism 
with which they embraced Christianity 
was the cause of further trouble, 
Adherence to certain dogmas became 
a matter of life and death; also national 
Patriotism impelled the Egyptians to 
fierce rejection of the Christianity of their 
masters, the Gree! and the Egyptian 
heresy of Monophy: drew to it the 
great’ mass of the people, with the result 
that in order to get rid of the hated “ Melk- 
ites," or orthodox Greeks, the “Copts" 
were willing to ally themselves with the 
invading Mohammedans. Thus is ex- 
plamed the easy conquest of Eyypt. by 
the Arabs, In the year 61g the Persians 
made their way into the Delta. The 
why Persian supremacy lasted only 















y (years. during which a 
stitely paluce was erected in 
Telwmphed Rievandria, The -vietorious 


Asiatic campaigns of the indefatigable 
Heraclius forced Khosru's successor to. 
canclude a peace, under the terms of 
whieh Egypt was evacuated in 629 by 
the Persian military governor Shahbaraz., 
The restoration of the Byz: ew power 
was not, however, destuned to be perma- 
nent. The emperor endeavoured to secure 
religious harmony, but the attempt was 
made tov late. “The conciliatory effor 
of the patriarch Cyril of Alexandsia 
proved equally fruitless. and were nullified 
by the ery for“ pure doctrine ” raised by 
the school of his predecessor Joanaes. 
Consequently, the appearance of the 
galiph Omar's troops under Amr in the 
Year 039 was in no way opposed to 
Egyptian aspirations... At the end of the 
Year 630, the emperor had lost everything 
except the western part of the Delta, and 
his death, in 641, shattered the last hopes 
ot his adherents. The patriarch Cyril 
obtained a promise from Amr of protection 
for the Christian churches, and then sur- 
rendered Alexandria. On September 17th, 
642, the last representatives of the Roman 
supremacy left the shores of Egypt. 
Cari NieBuBR 
H. R. HALL 


















FROM THE MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST 
TO THE PRESENT TIME 


BY STANLEY 
EGYPT IN THE 


FROM fg to 868 Egypt was a provinec 
af the successive cabphates of Medina 
Damascus, and Bagdad. and) was auted 
by a series of ninety-cyht governer 
appomted by the Orthodox. Onavvad. 
and Abbasid caliphs exactly in the 
same manner as the other proviners ot 
their empire, The Arab conquest: made 
little difference to the Egyptuns. who 
merely had to pay then taxes to mudas 
and mamurs. instead of te epistrategor 
and stratega, The government was de- 
centralised, and the governor mtertered 
as hittle as posible with the distuct 
officers or these with the village sherkhs 
The governor was assisted by three great 
officers of state—the commander-m-chi 1. 
the treasurer, and the chict hadi—whom 
he usually nominated himselt. but who: 
were sometimes directly appomted by the 
caliph, — The kadi, or chet justiee, often 
held office under a series of governors. 
who rarely ventured to overrule hime and 
the upright and dignitied manner in which 
these chief kadis, men of humble ongin 
and simple hte, generally upheld the law 
was the be-! teatute of Arab adnunistra- 
tron. 

The legal taxes were not <o heavy 
as under Roman mute. The _land-tax 
amounted to two dinars {ratha: moe 




















LANE-POOLE 
MIDDLE AGES 


“and the polletay on 
ed apon all able-baded 
non-Molems was dso two chats 
‘The Moston had besides to pay 
a poo-tax. and there wer aay ites 
on trades, Leences. ete. “The total reverie 
varied from £6,000 600 {0° 67.000 N00 and 
wonld stem to have been made np of 
about 44,000,000 poll-tay, £2,000,000 band 
tay. and vaerions duties. but the prapor- 
tions varied oat) diflelent frnes. ‘The 
Jand-tan had increased by the test Tnld 
of the tinth contury owing to the care 


than 41) per ac 
noncontormaty Te 
teatle 
ahead, 




















with which the Atabs developed the ins 
Ht was manyged bya 


gation systan. 
special de 
Inspectors, 
os forced labour. which was practised ham 
ancient times to neatly the close ol the 
nineteenth century. The stmplis of 
Tevenue over the cost of admanstiation was 
sent by the treasurer to the caliph. except 
Yr Gises, when a governors unusna! 
Prewarded Dy the grant of 
surplis amounting in one m- 
Stance to £1,500,060, 
The caliphs. seus and 
afterwards at Bagdad, seldom took any 
interest in Egy! except as a mili h-cow 
te jeed ther ucasury. * Milk wll the 
uddes be dry and let blood to the last 
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drop” was one of their instructions to 
the officials, Naturally the frequent 
changes of governors—there were we m 
118 years under the Abbassid caliphs— 
encouraged silegal extortion, since the 
governor had but a brief and 


fart uncertain time in which to 
Caliphe garner his personal harvest. 
Except the two Omayyad 





caliphs, Marwan I If, whom ‘civil 
war brought to Egypt, the only caliph who 
made an offieval visit was El-Mamun, in 832. 

‘The poticy of the caliphs at first was not 
to colonise but 10 control Egypt. and the 
Arab tribes who conquered the country 
were forbidden to acquire land and settle 
there, because they mught be required 
for other campaigns. For the same 
Treason, as well ay because it was the 
symbol of Roman power, the capital 
























was transferred 
from Alexandria, 
which was dismantled 
in 645 after a. brief 
re-conquest by Manuel, 
* the 

nubtary 





settlement on the 


of Amr’s camp, which 
has slightly shifted and 
grown into the modern 
Curro. 


The 
was to ki 
army of E 
with his 


caliph’s 

ep the 
ypt mn 
then 










capital of Medina, and 
for this purpose Amr 
ehared and reopened 
canal, which 


the ald 
enabled 
trom the Ni 
to the Red 
proces of Ara 
Rgypt was und 

accidental, 







IS 
and 
must have been slow. 
Most of the governors 
arrived with an escort 


me Rpasiae 7m 
rab troops,and many The Ci 

of these must have me Pomme 
settled and inter-married with the Egyp- 
tians; but the chief organised immigra- 
tion was the planting of three thousand 
Arabs of the tribe of Kays in the Hauf 
district in the Delta, north-east of Fostat, 
as a precaution against rebellion, Arab 
tribes, such as the Kenz, also gradually 
permeated parts of the Said or Upper 


arg? 








t. The bulk of the population. how- 
big remained Egyptian and Christian 
(Copt), and they had little to complain of in 
their treatment by their conquerors, who 
had retieved them from the oppression of 
Constantinople and the prosecution of its 
Orthodox theologians. By treaty they 
were accorded full liberty ‘of conscience 
and equal right» with the Moslems, and 
suffered only the additional poll-tax on 
nenconformity. Amr invited the exiled 
Jacobite patriarch Benjamin 
to metum, and no attempt 
was made to convert the Copts 
to Sslam, which would indeed 
volved a heavy loss to the revenue. 
In practice, the treatment of the Copts de- 
pended upon the character of the governor. 
Wealthy Egyptians were doubtless. 
“squeezed ” by grasping collectors, and 
sometimes humiliating 
orders were issued im- 
posing vexatious pass- 
ports, fines, and badges 
to be worn by monks. 
especially during the 
fanatical revival under 
the caliph Mutavakkil, 
when, in 850. the Copts 
were ordered to wear 
yellow dresses and sct 
up degrading images ot 
apes or dogs over their 
doors, and were for- 
hidden to ride horses. 
Now and then a 
governor would de- 
molish Coptic churches 
or bum their sacred 
pictures; but, on the 
whole, it cannot be said 
that the Christian. of 
Egypt were severely 
persecuted. Occasion- 
ally they revolted in 
the Delta, but this way 
usually due to the con- 
stant insubordination 














thousand DESCENDANTS OF ANCIENT EGYPTIANS of the Kays Arabs 
optic Christians are the inal descendants 
of the ancient Egyptian ri 


settled there. Indeed. 
most of the many 
revolts which distracted Egypt under the 
Abbassid caliphs were caused by sectarian 
and political discord among the Moslem» 
themselves. The partisans of the Shia 
doctrine of the divine right of the descen- 
dants of Ali to the caliphate, as weil as 
the Kharigis, a sect of puritans who had 
largely contributed to Ali’s downfall. 
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were both strong in Eeypt and in 754 
we read of 3000 heads of Khang nbels 
being “nt to Fostat The greatest and 
Tast Coptic insurrection occurred ino the 
always dhsturbed distmat of the Hauf in 
830-532 and way so ruthhadly suppressed 
by the cahph Mamun 
who brought for the mrt 
time Turkish troops to 
Levpt that we hei no 
mor of nattonal revolts 
Many Copts apostatied 
and from this time dates 
the predonunance ot the 
Arab population in Lay pt 
the setthng of Meslens 
on the land and in the 
village s—aind not munly 
as heretofore im the tow 
towns— ind the pies ul 
ing Wohimmedin 
charictar of the proph 

Up to S560 all the 
governors of Faypt war 
Aribs and many of thum 
wore members ot the 
caliphs tamu. Uhe last 
Arab governor was An 
haa oan) wccpuondlly 
strong just man of on 
ostuntations ind devout chu acta Durmy 
hs govanment the Fast Romans im 45, 
suddenly tuded the cowt and curnd oft 
boo women ind chudsen trom Dame tte 
and in order te guud against) similar 
surprises Anbesa built) the fort at 
Domettr which atterwards proved 4 
sctiows stumbling block te the Crusidas 
Anotha estamel atrick occurred an tas 
time The Sudin or Nubia which had 
been subdued by Amr heuten ent 
Abdalluh ibn Sad and in 652 had ban 
overnmn as far as Donwoly and forced to 
pay an antual tubute of j60 staves 
which was levicd for more than ay 
Centuries "epudiated this tribute in $54 
and the Biga sudan invaded Uppar 
Faypt and sacked Tyne With 





puller 


Tevewoe the acd of tuinforuments 
sean tom Biglad an Igypti 
bre “ ag ba mM Teyptin 


aimy crossed the desert trom 
Kus to the Fmcrald Wines and supported 
by a fleet wot by the cahph to Avdhab 
on the Red Sea coast totally detcated 
the Sudan near Donzola The only 
other external cventsof importance during 
thn period of provincial ruke were the 
annexation of the prosince of Baha to 
Egypt in 766, and the arrival at Alexan- 


THE NILOMETER AND 
A grad 


‘graduated ‘on the 
by ‘which the nue of the Nie 
And the amount of the land tax calculated 


dinom fas of ose tees Andilasin 
Tefagces tlom Spam whe bee ume mastursot 
the aty trom 815 to S2z when thay were 
foreed to surrender and calla to Crete 

The suppression of the Copts  rebeThont 
Vy Titkish troops marked vital cane 
eo Uenctoth Curksh ma 
comes pTivad nan 
rostigly predominant 
patan the Mohammedan 
cmp ine Brom the add 
ob the mith century at 
Vee ante the Tabi of thy 
cahplt te gant Lavpt ay 
ttet te ache of hy 
Tuthesh Ledyanad: wh 
would yppomt a deputy 
te govern the country ant 
to orenmt tho sanpha 
devenne to hunt Bagdad 
Alter Mubasasdeeall an 
Sgt these dep ures ware 
abe Pith amd om oot 
them Mimad ala Pula 
tak tiem neyond the 
Osus Tort tighhy cde ated 
weooding to the Moho 
odin stindud it Hag 
dud ard Datsas bee ame 
de puts gevcrnot of Fey pt 
in SoS and founded ¢dynisty whic wis 
only nomi dependant upon the 
caliphate 

Atta suppressing twa revelts uid uy 
planting the oxaygowa uithorty of the 
treasurer Tbn Mudebhit fin Julun eve 
osed kingly powar uid state in Egypt 


aw. 


ITS USE. 
uslund of Roda 
measured 


Pics ous govatons hid bved om the 

olfeal subuth of 11 Who 
Goversor iy in thy summit pavilion 
Gaus 


Independence ‘ Wked the Dome of the Au 
on Mirkattim BOE hut Tbe 
Tulun binkt dimsdf a new royal suburts 
called EP Rata between the twe with o 
splanhd palace and hiyppodrome ind the 
noble mosque bunt 477 a wich still 
survives ands the curliest dated ox unple 
ob the OxCiive ive of the pointed eh 
He tho binlt in aqueduet to bring fresh 
witar to lis pakice trom ot spring an the 
southera desert and restored the second 
milometer on the sland ot Roda In 8ge 
the surplus paid to the cahph was £75 000 
but as the yeus went on this tubute was 
dicontmucd ind Ibn Falun refined to 
pas any more subst intial form of allgi ines 
than the inseaption of the culiph s mime 
as wall as has own on his Comage und the 
usual homage om the public prayers 
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Firmly established in Egypt, he next 
occupied Syria in 878 and extended his 
kingdom from Sarka to the Euphrates. 
The Egyptian army also inflicted a severe 
defeat on the East Romans under Keata 
Stypiotes at Clirysobullon near Tarsus in 
483, when 6o,000Christians are said to have 
fallen and immense booty was captured. 
Ibn Tulun died in 884, leaving 


oe £5.900,000 in the treasury. 
£5,000,000 26! 32,000 military slaves, and 


a hundred ships of war. He 
had reduced the taxes, encouraged the 
small farmers, beautified his capital, and 
made Egypt once more a power. His 
son, Khuimaraweyh, alter a weak begin- 
ning, soon learnt to follow im his father's 
Steps: he regamed Syria from the caliph 
in KG, obtained, for a consideration, his 

ficial diploma as governor of Egypt, 
and the Roman marches, and sealed 
lerstanding by giving his daughter 
m marriage to his spirttual suzerain. 

Khumaraveyh outdid his father in 
poinp and display, enlarged the palace, 
Taid out elaborate and fantastic gardens. 
and wooed sleep on an air-bed floating on 
a lake of quicksilva. guarded by a tame 
lion: notwithstanding which he was mut- 
dered hy his in 8y6, and after nine 
years of anuichy, dating which the Turkish 
troops di hey pleased with Khumara- 
weyh's two young sons, the caliph in 005 
sent an army and reannexed Egypt. 

For (he nest thirty years the country 
was still nominally a province af the cali- 
phate. under governors appointed from 
Bagdad, but was really dominated by 
the Turkish sok Anaudacious young 
an named Khalangi ed the govern- 
ment, and held it for cight months in 
defiance of the caliph, the great Shia 
dynasty of the Fatemid caliphs was. ad- 
vancmg along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and it g14 and again in gtq, 
their generals occupied Alexandria and 
pushed on into tue Fayyum : ther fest 

of eighty-five sail was destroy 
Calighs i, the harbour of Alexandria, but 
Egypt the invaders were not dislodged 

from Upper Egypt till 920, The 
only semblance of order and authority was 
shown by the successive treasurers of this 
family of Madarai. 

At last, in 935, the governor of Syria. 
Mohammed “ the Ikhshid "—a title held 
by his ancestors in Ferghana on the 
appointed governor of 
During his firm rule of eleven 




































































years there was sto rebellion. His army 
of 400,000 men, largely recruited in 
syria. which he also held, kept down the 
mutinous Turkish troops, and repelled 
all attacks of the Fatemides. He suffered 
some losses in Norther Syria, but kept 
lis hold oun Damascus, ‘defeated the 
Hamdanid prince of Aleppo, Seyi-ed- 
dauta, near Kinnesrin, in 945, and obtained 
from the caliph the hereditary grant of 
Egypt and Syria with the added glory ob 
the government of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. His sons were young 
at the time of his death, in 436, and their 
regent, the black eunuch Kafur, ruled 
Egypt and Syria with success, and even 
recovered Aleppo and Northern Syria 
as far as Tarsus. He kept a luxurious and 
cultivated court. surrounded by poets 
and musicians, upon whom he was almost 
as lavish as he was upon his kitchen, for 
which every day. it is said, 100 sheep, 100 
lambs. 1,000 pigeons and small birds. 
500 fowls, 250 geese, and 100 jars of sweet- 
meats were supphed. His death. in 968, 
was followed by the usual turmoil of the 
troops, and a year later Egypt passed from 
Lact of ‘the orthodox eastern caliphate 
‘Mea ia {© the heretical Fatemide: 
Great Mes® Three centuries of | Moham 
Later Exypt 
medan rule had blended the 
ians and Arabs more or less into one 
x and turned the great majority into 
loslems. but had produced no great men: 
Tbnt Tulun the Ikhshid and Kafur were 
neither Arabs nor Egyptians. The country 
had all along been treated by the caliphs 
mainly as a source of enue: but. with few 
exceptions. the governors. done httle 
to develop its wealth or productiven 
Only the capital had benefited by the lusury 
and expenditure of the rulers, and it was 
. lar behind some of the other great 
es of the caliphate, such as Cordova 
and Damascus. It had evoked no poet 
or writer of the first rank. 

The Fatemid revolution had moved 
fast since the proclamation of Obeydallah 
E}-Mahdi_as its first caliph at Kairouan 
an go8. The impressionable Berber tribes 
had received the mystical doctrine of 
the Shias with ecstasy, and the Fatemid 
power rapidly spread to the shores of the 
Atlantic on the west, and the borders of 
Egypt on the east. It had absorbed the 
old Aglabid princedom of Tunis and 
annexed Sicily. Egypt itself had been 
twice invaded and even partly occupied. 
In the anarchy which followed the death 
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of Kafur the fourth Fatemid cahph El- 
Moizz found his opportunity. le had 
tor two years been digging wells and buikd- 
ing rest-houses on the road to Alexandria, 
and in 969 he sent the kaid, or general. 
Gauhar with an army of tov,000 men to 
Egypt. The oppressed populace received 
them as deliverers, and after a defeat at 
Gizeh the Turkish troops submitted. Gai 
har entered Misr, as Fostat was usual 
called, amid acclamations on August 5th, 
and that same night laid the foundation 
of a new city. or rather fortified palace. 
named. after the planet Mars, El-Katora 
(“the Martial " or “ Victorious "), whie 
gradually supplanted the adjacent Misr. 
and grew into the modern Cairo. Gauhar 
ruled the land with energy an‘ justice. 
until the arrival of Moizz in 473, and 
founded the great university mosque, 
El-Azhar, which stands to this day, 

The Egyptians accepted the heretical 
dynasty with indifference, but the 
Fatemides were careful not to flaunt their 
extreme sectarian doctrines before the 
multitude. The Ismailian theology recog- 
nised stages of imtiation, and was essen- 






















tially esoteric in its higher 
Traee* planes. In Egypt little moe 
vas done than to add the Shia 


cee © 
Heretics formulas to the usual Moham- 
medan prayers and ritual. There was no 
persecution and not much attempt at a 
propaganda. The majority of the people 
remained orthodox, On the other hand, 
every effort was made to conethate the 
non-Moslems ; a Copt was made head of 
the customs, and a renegade Jew, Ibn 
Killis, who had been a favourite of Katur 
and had paved the way for the Fatemid 
occupation, was rewarded ‘with high 
office, and became a noted patron of belles 
lettres, The Abbassides were powerless to 
resist the new aggressors. The Fatemud 
caliph was acknowledged by ale Christian 
king of Nubia, by the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, by the Hamdanid 
Prince of Aleppo; and in Syna the rump of 
khshidids was subdued. and the heretical 
caliph was even proclaimed, most reluc- 
tantly, in orthodox Damascus. This last 

luest, by diverting a handsome source 
of Mackmal hitherto’ levied by the Kar- 
mati, or Carmathian, sectaries of Arabia, 
brought their leader Hasan ibn Ahmad 
into collision with the Fatemides, though 
both professed the same Shia doctrine. 
Hasan overran southern Syria and at- 
tacked Cairo, where he was beaten back 
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on the very threshold of Gauhat’s new 
city maz. Asevond Karmati invasion. in 
974. Was with difficulty repulsed, with the 
aul ot a heavy bribe, by Mors humselt. 
huwed how little the 
pretensions of the Fatemides to the tpi 
tole succession of the house of Alt were 
accepted even by fellow while 
By ther alleged: pedigree trom the 
caliph Al was tepeatedly de 
mohshed hy orthodox theo: 
aad: Gal logians, When the leading Shits 
and Sherils of Egypt came ta demand a 
formal substantiation of Is clams, Mois 
a sud to have taken a short way with 
them.  Unsheathing his sword. be said, 
“Here is my pedigree nd, throwing 
a shower ol gull among the spec 
he added, ° Thete ts my proot ! 
had certamly paved lis way to power, and 









































gold was seldom lacking in the Katend 
treasury. The wealth and Jusury which 
prevailed in the guarded city of 








where the caliphs dwelt belund strong 
iM a mysterious pontlical isolation, w 
prodigious, and the accounts ot con: 
fempot ary histonans, if exaggerated, can- 
not be wholly drsbeker One of Mas's 
daughters is recorded to have left a fortune 
ot 2.700.000 dinars and 12,000. dresses. 
We read ot sacks of emeralds, thousands 
of chased and inlaid silver vessels, Sichan 
embroxdery, crystal cups. 
of works of art. € 
tial activity pre 
chew here under the new dynast 
pottery and glass were brought to lugh 
perfection. and silks and woollens were 
manufactured at vari eyplian towns, 
one of which, Damictta, gave ils name to 
dimity. The Shias did net hold with 
the usual Mohammedan teprobation of the 
chawmg of human figures, and the arty of 
pamtng and sculpture were thereby en- 
couraged. From a fnancial pomt of view 
the people had no cause at first to complain 
of the new senat, Mowz abolished the 
okt system of farming out the 
hipaa collection of the revenue, and 
Hereticen His chief land admuustrators, 
while exacting prompt and full 

payment of the taxes, appear tu have 
exercised their powers with eat 
‘The Fatemid rule subsisted in Egypt for 
two centuries by no special virtues or efforts 
of the rulers, These maintained a luxurious 
seclusion, and abandoned the government 
to vizirs, who were chiefly bent on making 
their own fortunes ant were seldom 
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or states 


inspired by any great polic 
‘hh had 


manlike ideas. The empire 
comprised all North Ati 
and the Hijaz, quickly shrank in ai 
except Egypt and Arabia. and in Egypt 
itsell the dynasty rested) upon ne popular 
devotion, no gencral adhesion to. ther 
doctrine or persons. but solely upon the 






















The my: the Herber. Turkish. and 
Sudani aE ee con- 
stantly recruited from their native 

Caliah Tanck. dormed a yetpetnal terror 

to the unfortunate population. — The 

virility and statcsmansiup of the carly 
caliphs soon evaporated ina bath ot 
luxury a .. 

Bh-Aziz. (07! 





«t bead ined 


4 ced the Mai ol Come ure hes. 
yans and fews held Ingh offices and 
ified their appomtment by ther ability. 
The land had rest under this wre and 
prelent ph. Tt he set the tashien m 
usury. im gorgeots display and sumptuous 
r ind it the love of costly novelties 
in dress and food, he tepressed the corrupt 
adminstration. etttereed justice. substi 
tuted fixed res for gratuities and 
bribes, and vigoronsly mamtamed the 
defence of his kingdom. In Maks. then the 
port of Care, where Ins father had built 
dock, Aziz fitted out the fine fleet 
W which protected Egypt trom the 
Emperor Basil. and though Attica was slip- 
ping out of Ins grasp. his name 




































to the Euphrate 

Untort cly, his son, E]-Hakim, who. 
succeeded in qgo at the age ot ele 
his opposite. He carly showed a pa 
Inlood, nd one atter the other the minis- 
ters who governed during hus minority 


























Th = (Were ted. Once his own 
Mea | Mhste the young cahph showed 
Colipa Vout of © eccentricity — which 
developed into madness. “He loved 

ki nd rade about the stree 





ying upon his subjects. 
he turned: night into di 


ated and all business. to begin 
Women were compelled to st 
and not allowed even to take the air on the 
flat roofs, Shoemakers were forbidden to 
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make outdoor shoes for ladies. For seven 

veaTs no woman Was seen in the streets of 
Cairo. Not only were intoxicating drinks 
rd. in accordance with Islamic 
lait vines were cut down, dried raisins 
ated. and honey poured into the 
She Games were stopped, dogs were to 
he killed wherever found, inguishing 
badges and other humiliations were revived 
for Christians and Jews. and churches were 
demolished and their lands confiscated, 
thongl Christians were still appointed to 
posts. since the treasury could not 
do withont them, Officials were tortured 
and exeented in numbers with every kind 
of barbanity. and a special department 
had to he created for the management of 
their confiscated estates, At ‘the 
time Hakim completed a noble mosque. 
erected a“ Hall of Science.” not merely 
for the spread of Shia doctrine, but for the 
encouragement of all learning, and. tur- 
nished it with a rich and varied library. 

When the caliph finally proclaimed 
himself. the Incarnation of the God- 
Jiead—a logical deduction from extreme 
Shia and Dara zi and other 

. called upon the people 
Caliph toworship Hakim as divine. the 
SESRES Tone pent-up hatred all 

hounds. and the mob rose, only 
ely trampled un he 
inh 
ry for once made com- 
inst! “he blacks, and some 
degree of order was restored in the miscr- 
able capit Then. in the midst of the 
reign of terror, Hakim disappeared in 1021 
killed. no doubt. by the av 
bat to this day the mystery 
i worshipped as the 
nation of the Divine Reason by the 
Droses of the Lebanon, who look for 
his second advent. 

Hakim’s son, Ez-Zahir (1021-1036), and 
grandson. El-Mustansir (1036-1094), did 
nothing to revive the empire which his 
madness had shattered. As a Christian 
wile had guided Aziz. and ‘had borne hin 
the monster Hakim. so the Sitt el-Mulk, 
o¥ Princess Royal, sister of Hakim, con- 
trolled the youth of Zahir, who speedily 
showed himself cruel. like his father; and 

























































mon cause 


















a black mother swayed Egypt during the 
minority 


ot Mustansir, a weak-minded 
The real power was in the 
hands ot the soldiery, and government 
consisted in appeasing their greed, Palace 
cliques. disastrous famines, slave revolts. 
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mubtary uproar, and the occasional ascen- 
dency of a few ot the vazirs, are the chef 
features of Egyptian history dunng the 
eleventh century, though there were 
intervals of tranquil prosperity, such as the 
traveller Nasir-i-Khustau described in 
1046. A famine. the worst known in 
medizval times, lasted seven years (1060- 
72), until human flesh was actually sok in 
public as butcher's meat. The suftermgs 
of the people were indescribable. great 
nobles were reduced to menial employ. 
ment in the public baths, and the caliph 
sat on a matin his empty palace. ufled by 
Turkish troops of all 
ts treasures and 
jewels, and, worst of 
all, ity) magnificent 
brats, in rob8, and 
was indebted to the 
daughter of a schotat 
for the datly dole of 
two loaves of bread 

The tyranny of the 
Tuths was at last 
ended by the death 
ot their leader, Nasu 
ed-daula, and by the 
accession to the 
vuirate of Bedr el- 
Gemah, the Armen- 
lan = governor of 
Akha, or Acre, who 
brought his Syrian 
veterans to Cairo im 
1073, massacred the 
Turkish officers, ree 
duced the revolted 
districts, restored 
order and prosperity, 
bulltanew Wwallround 
Cairo with = great 
Norman -like gates, 
and remamed virtual 
tuler of Egypt for 
twenty-one years, Ul] 1004 when he wes 
followed by his son, El-Atdal, for twenty- 
seven more (1094-1121), These two 
qreat Armemans gave the land half a 
century of peace and firm yet humane 
government. Their chief anwietics were 
in Syna, which was conquered by the 
‘Turkoman Scljuky in 1076, and twenty- 
two years later became the hattlefield of 
the first crusade, El-Afdal did a little 
by ara and by arms to retain the 
vestiges of Faterud power in Syria, and 
the tians twice defeated Baldwin : 
but, one after the other, the coast 


THE ZAWILA GATE IN OLD CAIRO 


‘built m the 12th ceatory’ 


The great Zawila gate was 
FS pened werremarkane riences next caliph, } 


tecture, at many other boautifel 


fortresses, Acre, Tupolis, Tyre, fell; an 
Ashalon_ remained, until 1163) the Last 
Tehe of Fatemid dommion in Palestine: 

The great visit Way assassinated in Ite 
at the instigation of the caliph ELAmit 
who had succeeded his father Fl-Mustal 
son ot Fl-Mustanst, m orion, and way 
Fimselt murdered an rr30. A curious 
interregnum followed, when Afdal's san 
Abu-Ah, the vu. tiled pt and 
ordeted the prayers and comage ins the 
name of the predicted Mahdi, on Imam 
eb Muntazat, " the expected,” whose second 
advent was confidently antirpated by at 
sect of the Shias 
This vv was in tame 
assassinated by order 
of Anm's cousin, BL 
Matz, who became 
cahph an tag1, and 
who alo appamted 
Armenians to th 
sumate, and, dhe 
most of the Galiphy ot 
tos bine, cult ated 
friendly rclations with 
the Choustiins and 
frequented thea 
monasteries and gat 
dens. The \imenian 
community was 
naturally most 
favoured whens veral 
of then nation held 
the government , but 
Desides these most ot 
the clerkly posts were 
in the hands of Capts 
‘The excess of the 
Dlack soldiers, how. 
ever, made any sort 
of orderly govern 
2 ment impossible ‘The 

ht 

(1149-1155), as well 
as bis vuir, Thn es-Salat, was treach- 
erously murde bis son, a child fom 
years old, only hved till 1160, when the hist 
Fatemid caliph 1)-Adid, aged nine, was set 
on the nominal thuone by the vizir Ibn 
Ruzztk, who had been the real ruler ol 
Egypt since 1154, and skillfuly played off 
the my.l powers in Syria, Nur-ed-din of 
Damascus, and Amalne of Jerusalem, 
against each other. He built a beauteful 
mosque, the ruins of which remain near the 
teat Zawila gate of fis great predecessor 
dr el-Gemah. The Fuatermd period 
was remarkable for sts architecture, which 
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ings un Cairo testify 
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has a character of its own. but shows close 
affinities to Byzantine work. In literature 
the age was far Jes notable than in 
the arts, but this as perhaps accounted 
for by schismatic isolation. 

Te had for some time been a question 
whether to fall to the Christian 


































king of Jertsalem or to the Moslem kine 
of Damascus. After the assa-- 
peel sination of Ibn Ruz: in 1363, 
Dasdeces the rivalry of two vizirs it 
Cairo preeipitated the crists. 
One called im Nuv-cd-din, the other ted 
to make terms with Amare, “Thrice the 
oppo: mies of Syrme and Jerusa’ 
entered, and fought there, ance 





Jn rrbg and 1267 the 
diveled. bot the Christians 
Shght  acwantag Amalric’s 
and greed of gold finally drove 
yiins into the arms of lis most 
ul enemy, and when, in trbg. Nur- 
ededin’s general, Shirkuh, appeared tor 
the third (ime before Carre the Crusaders 
withdrew without offering battle. 
The deliverer became vizir, and on las 
death, two months liter, was succecdad 
by his nephew, Safah-ed-din Yusul ibn 
Ayynh, the ladin ot European 
writers, 


nT, 


Hise at delve 
honours w 











































arth 
n brought up at the 
d-din at Dan 

and Jus nulitary and political ideas were 
Turkish. He introduced the system ol 
troop. which 
‘ds developed under the Mameluke 
s. He learned soldier: 
hest gen . and wou his 
batde of F ne in Upper Egypt (rroz1, 
when Tis touted 
detended agamst \ 
for seventystive days, when the Crt 
ditin the same y AS Vizirot an 
al caliph, and “at the same tine 
Ma particularty orthodoxy king. 
his position was intolerable; the Fatemmd 
altphate) was soon abotished 
(tpt), and the death of Nur- 
ededin, in 1274. lett Sakidin 
the protagonist. of Istam agaimst 
Most ot his career talls 
tgyptian history, O41 the twenty- 
rs of his reign only eight were 
the rest were filled with 
paigns in Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine, He had already made Egypt 
safe against further invasion. suppressed a 
great revolt of the black troops in Cairo. 
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repelled an attack on Damietta by the com- 
bined flects ot the Eastern Emperor and the 
king of Jerusalem. made a dash upon Gaza, 
seized the port of Eyla on the Red Sea. 
carrying his ships overland in sections from 
iro. and sent expeditions to Barka and 
Galxs on the west, to Ibrim in the Sudan, 
and to Sana in the Yemen. which his 
lnother Turanshah conquered in 1174. 
The repressian of a conspiracy at Cairo in 
tavour of the deposed dynasty, the failure 
ot a fleet at 282 ships despatched by the 
king of Setly to capture Alexandria, and 
the deaths ot Amaltric and Nur-ed-din, 
removed all fears of external attack and 
internal rebellion. and Saladin was free to 
1 npon his great policy—to consolidate 
» Moslem states of Syria and Mesopo- 
amia with Egypt and to bring the whole 
force of all to bear upon the supreme task 
of driving the Christians ont of Palestine. 
In 1174 he entered Damascus. still 
nominally the vassal ot Nur-ed-din's little 
son, and m 1176 he defeated the Atabeg 
ut Mosul and all the forces of Mesopotamia 
Jeppo at the Tarkoman’s Wells, and 
enised eign over all Syria. 
During the comparative 
peace of the next six years, 
an interval of strenuous pre- 
tions, Cairo was fortified 
1 citadel, and the great dike 
sveral theological colleges. or 
Medresas. were founded for the first time 
Fevpt for the tree teaching of Moham- 
nivdan learning ording to the Shafite 
school of Sunmte orthodoxy. Tn bis wine 
Immstiation Saladin had the devoted 
ansel ot his chancellor, dhe lvarned Kadt 
Hil, whose ryid orthodoxy supported 
Ins master in a pohey of contiscation, if not 
persecution, against the Christians 
of Egypt. which contrasted with. the 
Tenicnt mditgence of the Fatemid caliphs. 
In 1182 Saladin leit Cairo, as it turned 
out fer ever, to muster his forces for the 
Holy War, He had already, in 1280. formed 
a general hance ot the Moslem princes 
from the Persian Gult to the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean. but it needed the 
Sterner lessons of a series of triumphant 
campaigns to bring the whole of the Meso- 
potamian lordships to his standards. At 
Tast, m 178, he had secured his northern 
flank. and could advance boldly on Pales- 
tine. The history of his great war (1187— 
1193] may be read elsewhere. The crush. 
ing defeat of the Crusaders at Hittin near 
Tiberias on July 4th, 1287, was followed by 











































anew wall. 
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the fall of the whole kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the honourable capitulation of the 
holy city itself. Tyre alone of all the for- 
tresses of Palestine defied his assaults, and 
Saladin vainly tried to dislodge Guy of 
Lusignan and the Christian army  be- 
leaguering Acre. which fell at last, m Irat, 
to the attack of Richard I. [see page 1664}. 
When peace was made, m 1192, the 
Crusaders retained only the strip of coast 
from Acre to Jaffa. All the rest of Palestine 
and Syria remained part of the dommions 
of the great “ Soldan.” who died six months 
later (3193). Magnanimous. chivalrous, 
gentle, sympathetic, pure in heart and 
lite, ascetic and laborious, simple in hs 
habits, fervently devout, and only severe 
in his zeal for the faith, he hay been nehtly 
held to be the type and pattern of s 
chivalry. 

Saladin’s successors ruled EF; 
more than half a century, as other mem- 
bers of his family ruled other provinces of 
his empire, and the various kimsnien were 
usually fighting with cach other, Out ot 
the turmoil his brother El-Adil Serf-vd-din, 
or “ Saphadin," emerged as the true leader, 
Saledia's ond only to his greater 
Greet brother, whom he had farthtully 
Broner St¥ed for aver twenty years; 

and by rz0u he was master oj 

most of Saladin'’s dominions. Much of 
Adil's reign was taken up with resisting 
futile efforts of the diminished and dhsunited 
“Crusaders; the" Children's Crusade,” 
in 1212, only filled Egypt with prisoners, 
but the capture of Damietta by John of 
Brienne in 1218 was a death-blow to the 
sultan, Hiy able son El-Kamil (1218- 
1238}, however, defeated the mvaders, 
though strongly reinforced, at Mansura in 
t2zg, and they were forced to evacuate 
Egypt. Kamil, whowasas wise and prudent 
a statesman as his father, kept his hokd of 
Saladin’» empire as far as the Euphrates, 
and did much for Egypt by improving the 
irrigation, completing the itadel of Cairo. 
founding colleges, and encouraging learn- 
ing. He was on friendly terms with the 
Emperor Frederick I1., who sent an em- 
bassy to Cairo, and in 1229 a treaty was 
made by which Jerusalem (except the 
Hazam esh - Shezif), Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth were ceded to the emperor 
in return for a defensive alliance and 
other friendly agreements, which aroused 
the indignation of the Pope. Kamil’s 
sons, El-Adil II. (1240-1242) and Es-Salih 
Ayyub (1242-1249), followed, and then, in 

















the midst of Louis IX's crunide, Salth 
hed, and the saving of Egypt was lett tos 
brillant cavalry, the famous Mamelukes, 
or white slaves who ruled Egypt tor the 
RENE 270 years. 

The A 








ypt once more toa pitch of power 
sand prosperity stich ast had 
Eeve’s hot known sinice the days ob the 
Fatemid Aviv. The burding 
ot Raslte of the citadel of Caro meant 
much more than the mastery of the city, 
it was the symbol ot empire, — Intenial 
resources were developed, and trading 
Cancesstons We ted te the Vene- 
tans and the Pisans, whe had a consul at 
Alexandra. 1 Was encouraged by 
a series of scholarly sultans, ancl Kamil 
was generous and benevolent towards the 
Christians. Franets of Assisi preached 
before him, and the Domimicans visited 
ds son Es-Salth but the crusade at St. 
Lows revived the old exasperation between 
the creeds, and his prous myastan caused 
the demolition of ever a hundred churches 
The men who broke King Lous’. 
ch cluvaliy at the second batth: ot 
Mansura, in t2qq. and afterwards sur 
rounded, pursued, and made an end ot 
his army, and took the ki ISOneT, 
were the Bahri Mamelukes, on" white 
slaves of the river.” 0 called because, 
out of several similar brigades, they 
were quartered on the sland of Roda, 
opposite Caio. Bodyguards of vigorous 
young Turkish staves had long been en 
ploved by the Abbasid caliphs, by. the 
Selhuks, by the Atabegs of Mosul, and by 
haladin; but Es. 
them as a corps vy 
leader at the critical, moment: hi 
to be a woman, a widow of 
gave way for three mouths when her 
husband's son, Turanshah, rived and 
took command. But after his murder, 
Sheger-ed-durr. who had been the brains 
of the army durmg the most 
aantete ansious petit af the crusade, 
of Eeyst became mn the queen of 
Egypt, and exercised royal 
authority (1250-57), thoagh nominally 
associating with’ herself in. the sove- 
reignty El-Ashref, a child of the house 
of Ayyub. She married one of the chiefs 
of the Mamelukes, the Emur Aybek, but 
he was only her gencralssimo, and the 
real T always rested in her hands 
till, in 1257, she had Aybek murdered 
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out of jealousy and was bersclf beaten to 
dcath by rival women saves three day= 
afterwards Av bek's whe insti 
Rated this came was a involous youth 
and was soon deposed by Ins regent 





Kutue Henceforth the throne Te longed 
@ the omen with the longest sword 
Che dravest and richest gencrals 
offers of the const accumulated 
Bee, tase retain ss and acquired 
Bulan f POWT and state almost 
¢qual fo that of the remem 
sultan and on dus death tas throne 


wsually fell te the strom st of them tt 
i che not fall before for most of dhe 
luke suitans came to a violent aid 
ware alike Slaves by onan sultan 
ems or nulitasy chicts soldiers servaants 

wan) the ongat brought with tone sense 
ot dasadation Any slave with personal 
qualthcations counge skill at atms and 
ports gund look amd addres bad the 
chanre of rising te favew and anitlacnce 
am dus masta s houschokd where he umpht 
camps headon Phone ie wold dint 
fo count others as Cupboare taster 
polo mastae cquerny macho and 
Mie Uke der the Mamehithe court was 
ctabouately organised = and gather a host 
of slave rdtamas around him and keep 





ao mittatine count of his own Le grasp 
the tnene wis the tina) step at he 
won both strong and chplonuitic and 


then he world try te hold it as long a> 
Re combt ustddy Dut ce tew years= til a 
Shonger min took at tiem him | Lvery 
Man Was CvCEy other mans equal it he 
toukd prove itso The process of proving 
atoamphed constant siuggls and the 
peop ot Cana used to case the gieat 
woodgn gates of the quarters sometimes 
tora whol week and listen trembling to 
the turmoi) ontside They were repaid 
i quieter times by the sught of the most 
splendid pageants that Tevptaver kacw 

Jor the Mameluke sultans and than ons 
haved pomp and ther progresses were 
uM conducted with dazcling equip. 
lost 

ment and stately caemony 
Peciete while tha tiequent polo 
matches archery and talcor 5 
howcd oft then magnificent hotsemansiup 
The Mamelukes were physically superb 

Beybats swam the Nile m= hs cuirass 
chagging altet him several great nobles 
seated on inflated cushtons, and on one 
of his campaigns he swam the Euphrates 
at the head of hry troops. They were a 
aace of born soldier, bold, dashing 
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horsemen fighting with mace and sword 
and bow and throwing the javelin with 
*Stramdinary shill They were also the 
most laxunows of mon and filled their 
great palaces with works of art costh 
carpets cused ivory and woodwork 
inlaid gold and iver drinking and wavh- 
mg vexeh porcclam flowers perfumes 
Inantm) stamed windows and panelled 


calm Most of the beautitul mosques 
of Cano woe but by these truculent 
soldiers all foragnurs chifly Turks a 


caste apart with ne thought for the nitive 
Jgvptiun. whos lands they recaved m 
fed fiom the sultan and no bowels af 
mares where ambition called sor m iysacie 
OF SeaCt assassimition yet fastidious i 
chess Cqmpment and minncts laborious 
an busne-s and much given to musi and 
portry but most of all to wine 

Twenty four sultansoi the Bala dy nists 
follawed one another between 1250 and 
1,90 butonly three or four stand out irom 
The gest as men ot cxceptional character 
Tie greatest of all was Boybars (1260 
277) the brtlant cavalsy leadar whe 
slittaed Lous s knights at Vansura an! 
aitawards haped Kutuz to 





The 
cumple up the Mongol hord s 
Greatest Of Huligu “Khan at th 


momentous batth of AynGalut 
Gohath s Sprung im Palstintc on Sep 
fembyt ytd t26b0 and then conspiring 
as unst his sultan stepped over his body to. 
the throne He was the reat toundet of the, 
Munduke ompie and consolidated his 
wah domimions so ably that all the folltes 
and qealoustes of his successors could 
not undo tus woth The tabne stood 
unshihen for two centutns ant a halt 
ull the Ottoman Lurks flowed ova it 
He rased the Mameluke army of 12 ovo 
picked troops to the Inghest pitch ot 
daphne and cheney organised the 
~stemot mibtary tuts builtanivy of forts 
wan galleys dug cinak and made buidges 
Ub over Pevpt strenztheaed Alesandiua 
and otha tortiesses  binkt a mosque 
colle and hall of juste and connected 
Gao and Damascus by a regular post 
service of tour days so that he used to play 
polo m both atis in the same week | He 
st hened Iny position as chiet sultan 
of lam by umportmg a representative 
ot the * Abbasids of Bagdad "—whose 
cahphate was extinguished by the Mongols 
im 1258—and enthionimg him as cahph at 
Cano, where th» fameant heir of the 
Abbassid caliphate sutvisted till the 
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Ottoman conquest. Ome caliph, Et 
Mustain, even sat nominally on the 
Mameluke throne far a few months in 1412. 
Beybars sent friendly embassies to the 
emperor at Constantinople, to Manfred 
of Ss ily, to Baraka Khan of the Golden 
Horde, whose daughter he married, and 
whose alliance preserved the Mameluke 
empire from the assaults of the Mongols 
of Persia, Between 1265 and 1272 
he captured most of the Crusader for- 
tresses of Palestine, took all the strong- 
holds of the dreaded sect of Assassins in 
the Ansariya_ mountains, defeated the 
Mongols in Cilicia (1277), and seated 


For two and & half ceoturios Exrpt 

‘soldier sultans, famous in history as the BM 

by origin and retained thele power only by the 
himself for the nonce upon the Seljuk 
throne at Kaisariyeh—he had already 
annexed Dongola and the Sudan (1275). 
His unquestioned sway extended from the 
fourth cataract of the Nile and the holy 
cities of Arabia to the Pyramus and the 
Euphrates. He had revived the empire 
of Saladin. Egypt prospered under his 
just, firm rule, and the cost of his wars 
was met from the conquered provinces, 
while taxes were remitted at home. He 
strictly prohibited wine, beer, and hashish, 
and suppressed immorality in the towns. 
Suspicious and perfidious towards shifty 











agents, he was true to loyal officers, and 
his bravery, muniticence, and toleration 
made him so popular with the peaple 
that his exploits were a favourite topic of 
the Arabic story-tellers in Cairo cafés 
down to the nineteenth centu: 

The two sons of Bey 
the throne 
not inherit their father’s capacit 





who were 
i dict 




























were soon deposed by the emir Kalaun 
(1279-1200), whe emulated hi [ne 
decessor in every respect, deteated a 
Mongol invasion at Hits in (22811, 
seized seve «remaining 
Cmrisader fort including Tripolis, 


ned close relations with 
he concluded 
fenoa and 
tile : entered into 
a kind ‘a alliance with Egypt. His 
prudent policy and) just rule 
though intolerant towards the 
Copts—preserved the — prosperit 
which ad imugurated, 
and the ce 1 Maristan, or 
hospital, at Cairo, wilh’ its wards, 
Iecture-rooms, laboratories, — dis- 
pensary, and the adjoining mosque 
and exquisite tomb-chitpel, testily 
to the benevolence, piety 
architvctural taste of 
son Khalil (r2q0-1 305) took 
and all that) remained — of 























the 








Crusaders’ fortresses, and pros 
claimed a holy war with a v lo 
the conquest of the world ; but the 


braggart, whose only virtue was 
und whose vices were 
peakable, was opportunely 
mardered by the disgusted emits 
before he could do more harm. 
Khalil’s brother, a child of nine 
years, En-Nasir Mohammed 
{1293-1341, interrupted 1244 1298, 
and 1309-1310), held the throne 
with two intermissions tor nearly half a 
century, chiefly because of the 
of rival emirs, who found the claim of 
an hereditary title, however unrecognised 
in principle, more tolerable than the risk 
of civil war. = They tried it, indeed, 
when they had deposed Ketbugha, who 
from regent of En-Nasir became sultan 
(1294-1296), and then elected Lagin, the 
lord armour-bearer of Kalaun, to be 
their king, but strictly as primus inter 
pares. He made favourites, who flouted 
and imprisoned the great nobles; so 
they murdered him and brought ‘back 
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En-Nasir, who now found hime a 
half-starved nonentity in the hands of 
jealous emis, whose armed bands were 


constantly making the streets of Cairo a 









Jords wits prodygiotis, av md 
the mutmerous mosques they founded and 
the wondertul de ‘velopme ent of all the arts 
and luxuries durmy this period, 





cetisess Tt was only by degtees. alter a 
‘Wealth Aplomatie retirement m1 30q 





durmg which the emir 
bars HL. mismanaged the government 
hy many exeentions and treachertes. t 
En-Nasu established his supremac' 
the Mongols of Persia renewed 
ons of Syria. sind 
Nims, in rang, 0¢ 
be hitndsomely def on 
essatiat by) the Mamelukes. who beat 
them back tor the fourth and last time m 
1303. Whatever else the Mamelukes left 
undone, then splendid dash and diseiphae 
saved Egypt fiom the cise ef Mongol 
quest, 


Bev. 
i 















the Marg 




















phonally wealthy, and 
nd the 
faansit dues, were immene. Christians 
and Jews indeed sutiered much persecu- 
tin alter a long toleraten and evel 
giewn anthanty. The old sumptaary 
revived mayor, and renewed 
law turbans were 
many churches were 
demokshed ot cloned. though Copts were 
SUH employed mall the government 
olfices, As he grew more absolute the 
sultan levied mote money from the 
great nobles. and iemitted) many os 
which burdened the people. His general 
rule was just: but very stern. and he did 
much to better the conditions at. the 
agricutturts, He was @ notable bilder — 
Wwas the great age of Saraceme arehi- 
teeture in Egy -- and alt the high officers 
vied with cach sither m fonnding mosques 
and mediesis. Nase lamsell built. two 





























noble Thosquies. greatly am 
Saito’ proved the ertadel of Cauro, 
Mo made the canal between Ales 
ands wud the capital, and the 





ile to the citadel, ene 
ing. farming, taleanry, 
and everything except vice. wine—and 
kindliness. His reign was the climax of 
Mohammedan civihsation in Egyp! 
great was the reputation established 
by Nasir’s long reign that eight of his sons. 
two grandsons, and two great-grandsons 
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aqueduct from the 
couraged stock-brees 





















succeeded Inm during the next forty 
years. But none of them can be said 
to have ruled. though one son, Sultan 
Hasan —remembered by his great mosque 
~had a broken reign of ten years: and 
on grandson, Shaban, retained the 
nominal throne for sixteen. The real 
rulers were the too powerlul emtrs, 
Kesun, Aksunkur. Sheykhu. ete., who 
bude exquisite mosques and ruined the 
country by their extortions and contests, 
The “Black Death” of 1348-1349 carned 
off thousands of the people, of Cairo in 
a single day, The king of Cyprus. Peter 
ot Lusignan, raided Alexandria m_ 1365. 
Tt was vitable that the race of 
ded from Nasir should be 
ted by some strong emir, and the 
appeared in Barkuk— 1382-1399, 1n- 
terrupted by Haggi, 1349-1390 —one of the 
Burg: Mamelukes. or" White Slaves of the 
Fort." so called because since the time ot 
Kalaun ths brigade had been quartered 
m the Burg. or citadel of ro, The 
were at fast chiefly of Circassian. race 
though reccutted “later from Gree 
Mongols and Turks: and of the Gwenty 
three sultans who formed thy 
ty (1382-1517) all w 
slans save two 
They usnalty had short rey, 
and wx of them fill ro3 out of the total 
134 years. Seven of ‘them transmitted 
the throne to their sons, bat the latter 
Wwete mere temporary stepgaps unt) the 
leading emirs Lought out the successton, 
The Cireassian sultan was litth: more 
then cluet enur, primus inter pares, Ike 
Lagin. elected by his peers, and quite 
easily deposed by them when they were 
tued of luni. The real authority” rested 
with the miltary oligarchy, The greed. 
and jealousy ob pleat enurs Mf 10 
Vd corraption and barbarous 
. Gevernorships and yusuce were 
openly sold. and rivals were abemmably 
tortured. Sudebauched were the Mameluke 
troops that no woman could be allowed to 
appear in the streets: and the peasants 
did not dare to bring their cattle and 
produce to market at Cairo, Such 
excesses took place under the best and 
most devout sultans, like El-Muayvad 
(1412-1421). a learned and accomplished 
man of ascetic life. as well as under the 
venal and grasping Greek, Khushkadam. 
who took bribes trom everyhody for the 
vilest purposes. Famine, plague, risings 
of starving peasantry. mercilessly stamped 
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out under horses hoot. form the stay k 
of the history during thy prod 
The only good thin.s these villous 
Tulers did was to build some of the loveliest 
mosques in and wound Cine probibly 
in the hope ot atonm, tot then cums 
Their one torugn cvploit of impoitine 
way the conqucst of Cyprus in 1526 ton, 
a stronghold of Mediternane im pics 
which remamd tubutary to beypt tll 
the close of the dymisty  Burkuk ind his 
son Farag (1,00 1412) resisted Timur in 
Soria with some success though the gieit 
conquerors death was the chet cause of 
Tgspts cea Munyyad and his son 
Ibr thim reduced a Large part of Wik Minor 
fora time (1gr8 tyra) Bus Bey (1422 
1430) the stiomest ind most oppressive 
of all was the conqneror of Cyprus whe 
hold fames of TD ustgnin te ransom at Ce 
and hrs successor — alter the usa fue 
ot sctting up his son fot duec months 
Gakmak (1458 1455) learned theologsm 
tred to emulate him by svar an 
succosstul attichs on Rhodes ind em 
phased his Voslem conectness by per 
scouting Christiins and Juss and reviving, 
ther old humiitens Rut 
idee Boy (1468 1306) iegned the 
Ea longest ind wis the most suc 
cessful ot all the Burgi saltiny 
He hid worked Ins way up am the 
usiil Mamcuke wiy Bought tor 25 
Vy Bus Bey he was sold to Gakinth 
mide a leuterant by Indl (145, r40r) 6 
cola t by Khushhidim (rg6r 1g67) and 
finally was cheted im 1468) to snecaed 
thy well intentioned but wholly unsucc ess 
dul Tim baught is sult He wis the last 
tong rula of inkpentent Tgspt ind 
Te Was great mm every seme wise brave 
amotio and ready | Care ay full of his 
monuments and restaritionys ind Ins 
pubhe works cstended from FT gypt to 
Sveioind esen Aribin He travelled 
ova all his dominions to Jausilem ind 
the Fuphrites as well as perton ming the 
pikamige to Mecet and wherever he 
went bridges roads mosques schools 
or fortihe ations bore witness to his 
progss His iagn rivaled Nasties an 
artistic ind architectural pre ¢mine nec 
Tt wis attained at the cost of heavy 
tixition in addition to oppressive govcrn 
mnt monopohts and high dutk~ on 
foreign trade The European tride had 


gown to vast proportions The [tahan 
repubhes found it necewary to keep 
consular agents at Alexandna = Venice 


hid two timinky oor mats Gene 
Amont Hlotence hid thar magiies 
mid Napks  Nacbenmte  Warseilles ant 
Cardone were seprsented thas The 
woulth uf milucne ot Vemeeas: shown 
Uy othe tet thet he consal gau inte | 
the hing of Gy puis s carson et stone ¢ 


mage Phe Indian tridk wis dso very 
Risaiesas oS ake We te nbet 66 tn 
‘Trade Putin ustoms dues ot Gadde 
Mi, y tthe Re Sea whieh was ian 


Bavptem port Phe Wan lak 
saltan took toll on cvs bale ote ats 
that posed between Darope and: tnd 
und Vasco Games uled rund the Cy e 
at Good Hope im tgez [twits ut mimes 
monopoly uit extortion italy uscd 

Tiettes with fas nem vassal 
the Lurkomin chicts ot (sre Mane neds 
Inought about crpiine with the Oltonin 
sultans who tad resendy tiken Const inte 
nopk int Kut Bey s weleame to the 
extad prime Gem was tesctted by he 
Fiother sultan Bayiet whe retileated 
Py amaestm Darsns but was deteate 1 
at Adine Vs the Mameluke cma Tsbok 
ana g8Soand bad te restate bas canetiest 
when peace was er uiged in ng at 

Feat m qpal ke sticcessers followed ata 
mony vous ond then Kanmseh FE Gh 
(ryer 1gifs restored ork loved ten 
months tives at sttoke Lud hands upon 
Cary posse soates of evenae badtan 








toritied oo strampthened: the oumy th 
citadel and the caust ddjoices andicvent 
stoi flaetto the Bonbay coist ant 


dofeated Ue Portuguese off Chau in rye 
mi the vam hope of presersang the Tndiin 
tiinsit trade but) Almada asenged th 
Portugaese honour by dis victory over the 
Admin Ho evn oft Divan tyoq Konak 
Woy preparing dor the inevatibh conflict 
with Burkey but he wis too bite Selim] 
we benton the conquest ob Pgypt there 
wis troichery ameng the Mameluke ind 
RKoansuh fell athe dn edhof hisgaltont amy 
an the fetal batik of May Dabrhonn 
Ak ppoon Suga t 2gth raat 
‘he Hi ie na Hey oe 

juxd to become the sicctoey of 
Momelebes vi Tuchish sulin tle Mame 
fukes fought then List desperate battle at 
the Mukittum dull beside €autoon Janwiry 
w2nd 1517 the city wis stormed street 
by street und atter ewecks mossice the 
fonquot wos Complete Tbe last of the 
Abbisad cthphs was Carried off to Con 
stantinople where the sultan arrogated 
to himself the stcred offices 





Massacre 
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L__ A Ermerat view of the nature quarter of Cairo, showing the Pyramids 10 the distance 
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“Ihe mosque of the Seltan Hassan, the mort beantiful m Carro 
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‘The cradel of Caro, but 1 tae uinth centery, and & portion of the great sossmmedan bons! 











Caso was founded at the Arabian conquest s 640  » . when Fostat was built mace whonit has 
‘Rorthwards to the preset tows Caro is famous: 


CAIRO: THE CAPITAL OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 
for ths baantital mosques af which there are over 150 
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SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 


TTHOUGH trom 1517 Fevpt ws 1 
mere province of Tuckey Ihe Syria 
or Trak it was ull practically under the 
dommation of the Mamluks and i- 
muincd soup to the ims asion ut N tpolcon: 
The chicf difterence was that msteud ot 2 
sult in chcted out of then own aths thes 
had vBeelrbey ced alter 157, 2 Pashe 
sent fiom Constintinopke Tins pisha 
whose prinuipul business was to collect as 
much Cishow possible for the Saltiun of 
Titkey who catorted iy much as Sev Goo 
to Lovo ooo ducity 1 vent trom Ly pt 
and for himsclt wis controfled by ccouncl 
of Wumeluke emits soon te Tc hitown 
by the Lathish uth of Bey ind the haut 
Mameluke or Shotkh cl Buled (miver) 
had much gre ita: power than the Pusha 
The unfortunate tay gatherer al the 
sultan for the posthy as vamke was dit hk 
mon thin thit shut up an the atid ot 
Cure guarded by the Lurkisie teyiments 
of Vabs ind Jariss ats he Wi but Iitth 
Inict authority « heat et 
Tate © Seva pasha smececdiny, one 
1. Egypt another in aghtecn months 
till the peopk ot Cute s mon 
strated saving thit 2 pasha every thice 
yours was ching enough fhe tou power 
temamed with the Mumelakes aid with 
the commindas of the Avits and Jann 
sanes who wore prictredly Wamelukes 
Very litth ching in the charicter of 
Tegyptiin hie and lastory wos brought 
about by the Lurkish conquest dh 
damm hecon mer monoton sus the 
stage is smiullr and the actors kes dis 
tinguished because with the loss ot 
outside possessions and forergnt wars 
statesmanslup and military prowess de 
generated and politics became provincial 
Wealth dimmehed of counc by the 
transference of much of the tride of Alev 
andna to Constantinople and by the Joss 
ot the Indian trade following upon the 
discovery of the Cape route im spite of 
which the extortions of the sultan of 
Jurkey continued exorbitant = Otherwise 
the Mameluke Bcys who cortrolkd Egypt 
under a nominal Turkish chicf bore a 
strong fimily heness to the Mamcluk 





emits of carer divs They wete stilt 
ae then ums and achievement but thes 
cht qust) the sume things fought em 
anothers retamers am the street tntacd 
mosqties ato fons nT) Arce Cinnen tom 
thar foots ubone meth Het ster 
te the Tarkish Goops in th 
sotcotant atid fer months toqethcr 
Mametekes MPU SHE IE St ife ind open house 
eseey day fe ul comers ap 
ther pilvcsonthe bank ofthe bbehivel 
an a dehy tt dah Nake oon by the 
Birket cldal (hake of the Plephane 
supported Keanu gand the ats and dant 
inTiestored mosques La Rabanne 
Raby who dic hit rzzh wean ol the 
teutest buiidaset mola Peypt cect d 
sever i mosaics i} ntane rods: tonnt any 
md drinking tanks ind made annua 
bho ester itons ef great ment not bly 
am the Azhar inesque 
Some ot the aon Wametke Boys recall 
the dest traditions ot the hives of Pint 
Ne Othmin Bey Daw Pika am the 
fst half of Ge cyhteenth contary wa 
the guatest manin bavptol has tim he 
rmade his ewan Wamelakes cms. bat tlie gal 
Atomic to Meccan wath greet pomp te usted 
he pashan bis publics where he hell hay 
own ConTE OL TSE: punished appre sion 
Byer the puce of the necssaaes of lilt 
ind waged wo ayant every foun of 
commption Sonabl we hi eiricte 
Pjust nd proud hn bie thathe creat | 
amare and peopl ous 1 to date event 
from bis bamshment  Radwea dd Get 
commundar ot the Wabs use im the 
caghtccnth contany was inether qieat 
figure ind whike de held sve plenty 
reygned at kerstan ihe ¢apitat His hos 
patdity in hisgie at hon con the Fb keyed 
was Fash and tis chats an 














Piers eunded ake Oth anti y he 
sid Laaraans fall asictim to the con pu icy 


Of lis sisats the ms par able 
bane of the Mameluke systam Trter ature 
and Iearning flounsbed under such rulers 
and the coal for the strict observance of 
the religious Tis wa so burning that 
smoking in the streets was sternly forbid 
don and anyone found publicly smokin, 
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was compelled to eat his clay prpe-stem 
One of the Mameluke cmirs, All Bey, takig 
advantage of the Sultan’s preoccupation 
in a wat with Russia, actually made him- 
sult mdependent of Turkey (1768-1772), 
and cven took Mecca and invaded A ian 
but was defeated at Gaza by Murad Bey. 
His heutenant, betrayer, and successor, 
Muni Mohammed Bry Abu-Dhahab 
ae '** (Father of Gold, so-calted 
from his munifieence) who had 
distinguished himself in the 
Syrian campaign, was an admirable ruler, 
whose memory 1s preserved by the grcat 
colkgiate mosque which he founded in 
1774 twat the Azhar, whose salaried pro- 
fessor, a novelty in the East, in fur hoods 
expounded the law according to the four 
schools of teaching 
After the dcath of Aland Mohammed, 
m 1773 and 1775 there was 
ao struggle between rival 
Mamelukes and when Murad 
and Ibrahim had pnt down 
the ret they fell out In. 
tacen themubves The Porte 
attumpted unsuccesstully to 
restore order by sending 
Hasan the captam-pasha in 
1786 but the rivahy of Murad 
and Ibahim Bey was to be 
ended by the anival of a 
new and wholly uncvpected 
master, Napoleon Bonaparte 
had Ixgun ty diam of 
Eastern Empire 
Fhe connection of the 
Egyptian campaign with 
Napoleon's gencial policy 1s 
treated chewhere He had concarved the 
adea_ of mastering the East, imeludng 
an the scheme the ovcrthrow of the 
Buash power in India Fiom the East 
he would tum on the West and compel 
Europe to submission The first step was 
to be the seme of Feypt The true 
objective of the fleet which had for some 
time been in preparation at Toulon had 
Deen more or {ns dixguicd by threats of 
an mvasion of England, but although 
Bonaparte managed to evade Nelson’ 
watching squadior the Englsh admiral 
cortectly guessed his destination It was 
an accident— as will he clsewhere related — 
that enabled the gieat general of the French 
Republic to reach Alexandiua disembark, 
and fight th> battle of the Pyramids, before 
Nelson fell upon the French fleet. Un- 
doubtedly the battle of the Pyramds 
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Mamelokes 





A GREAT MAMELUKE BEY 
‘Murad was one of the two Mamo- 
luke | Beys_ who 

‘opposed Napoleons 





transformed the “‘ ttle grape-shot general” 
into the “‘ Man of Destiny ” 

Twenty-four hours before the arnval of 
the French ficet at Alexandria, mn 1798, 
the intentions of General Bonaparte were 
apparent in Egypt, on the evening ot 
July 1st his army, numbenng about 
40 000 men, began to disembark, at mid- 
day on the 2nd, the city was occupied, 
and on the 3rd the vanguard set out for 
the south When the tops of the great 
pyramids became visible on the horizon 

parte uttered the famous words 
“ Forty centurics look down upon you” 
Murad and Ibrahim had taken up a 
position between the pyramids and. the 
myer, theircentre the village of Fmbabch 
surroundcd by cntrcnchments but without 
artillery, was stormed by the French after 
a furious onslaught of Murad’s cavalry 
had been repulsed by th 
infantry squares This battk 
of July 2zst dispersed the 
Mameluke army — Ibralum 
retreated to the Lastein Delta 
and Murad to Upper Egypt 
Catro capitulate: four aa . 

later on August 177t! 
Bonaparte cut off Ibrahim at 
Salaluych and compelled him 
to «ehicfuge in Syria Mean 
time Nelson had destroyed 
the French fect at Abukir on 
August Ist Bonaparte and 
his army were tolated, the 
Mediterranean had becn trans 
formed into a British lake 
Nevertheless, Desaix, marched 
on Upper Egypt at the end 
of August, arriving at Assouan after two 
severe engagements, Murad’s resistance 
bucame a meie guermnila warfare The 
Ficnch in Cairo made preparations for a 
centinued occupation On first landmg 
Napoleon had announced that he, the 
destioyer of the Knights of Malta, was « 
fiend of Islam, who only desired to make 
wai upon the “ godless race of 
puzelees the Bey." He adopted the 
Mohammedaa CU>toms of the Moslems with 
all possible publicity, taking 
part in the festival of Mold en-Nebi in 
Atabcostume A proclamation, which has 
been recovered in the form of a Fetwa of 
the Cairo divan, dated February 11th, 1799, 
was drawn up im order that Bonaparte 
mught be declared by the Ulema not only 
a complete believer m the Prophet, but 
also suitan of Egypt Although some of the 


ravanon. 





NAPOLEON'S ENTRY INTO OF ALEXANDRIA 





Napoleon. conceived 
seuzure of Baype. 













by storm. Se! 
fanatical descet 


the population of Caira to revolt on October plete failure at Acre, whe 
a2tst, 1798, and three days of street fighting were opposed by 
ensued, Bonaparte’s bold Syrian enterprise, Sydney Smith. 


THE 


the idea of mast: 
On Julylist, 1798, 
conversions were genuine. the confide 
of the Orientals was not thus to be ta 






ig the East, and, with itx ald, to master the West, the frat stop bri 
irmy disembarked at Alezandria, and on the “ind the elty wan ocr 

fron the end of January until Pane. 1700, 
in spite af several stich brilliant successes 
id Bedr el-Mukaddam. a as the capture of athe and the victory 
ant of Mahomet. romed over Tbralim at Tabor, ended in a com 
the French 
Gere Pasha 
A few weeks 






















BATTLE WHICH MADE NAPOLEON “THE MAN OF DESTINY 

of the . 21st, 1798, before Nelson conid attacks th h ficet. that trase 
Ort at general ita tou Man of Destiny. The Marelake arasy persee and Cairo fell, 
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after Bonaparte's return, m the middle of 
py, 1799, 20,000 Turks under Mustafa 
‘asha landed in Abukir under the protec- 
tuon of the English ficet, but were dnven 
back to their ships with heavy loss by 
a French force of 8,000 troops on July 25th 
Thw event marks the conclu. 


Napoleoa sion of Honaparte’s career in 
ton Feypt Tidings from Europ 


tiansmitted to him through the 
Brash admiral induced him to return 
thither on August 23rd, with two fngates, 
which had been saved from the English 
and a followmg of 500 moa 

Kliber upon whom the chief command 
now devolved, was by no means in love 
with the undertaking which he was ca- 
pected to continue , moreover, the Turkish 
grand vinr, Yusuf Pasha was advanang 
from Syna at the head of an army of 
#oo00 men An caaggerated 1eport of 
Kleber to the Duectory upon the bad 
condition of the kienb army fell into 
the hands of the British and led to the 
opening of negotiations for thc cvacua- 
tion of the country On January 2&th 
Desarn signed the convention of E1-Arsh 
a town that had just been occupnd 
by the grand viz and mmediatcy 
keft the country Kicler made every 
effort to fulfil the heavy conditions of the 
agreement 

Uppu Feypt and Care had been 
aheady tvacuate} «hen the Br tsh 
edmuitals declacd that the Fronch troops 


must surrender as jmsoners of war 
Kieber’s reply to these demands was 
assued in his orders for the day ‘‘ Soldiers, 
such demands are to answered 
simply by victory, prepare for hattle'"” 
On March 2oth, 1800, with scarcely 
10,000 men, he defeated the army of 
the grand vizir, which was eight times as 
large as his own, at Matanyeh close to 
Cairo, mn the famous ‘battle of He 
hopoli,", two days later the encamp- 
ment of Yusuf Pasha with bis large 
supply of stores fell mto the hands of 
the French 
Cano was retaken alter a struggle lasting 
several days, which began upon the 27th, 
Ibrahim was cxued to Syria, but Murad, 
* the ally of Brande, wis rewarded with 
the governorship of Upper Egypt 
‘Though it lasted but a short time, Kléber’s 
administration was attended with gh 
success, the army was also strengthened 
by the addition of a Coptic and a Greek 
lemon On June 14th, 1800 the day of 
the battle of Marengo and the death of 
Desax im Europe Kiéber 
was assassinated by a fanatic 
pepsin As senior commanding office: 
Menou, who had taken an 
Iysptian wile, now assumed the 1e- 
honsealay, of admimstiation, under 
the title of ‘ Abdullah Menon’ he 


continued the work of government 1- 
form ind ought to dcvclop the natural 
tsouras of the country with a view 





NAPOLEON PARDONING THE LEADERS OF THE REVOLT AT CAIRO IN 1708 
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NAPOLEON AS A MOHAMMEDAN AT A MOSLEM FFSTIVAL IN CAIRO 





Stes Sue talang pit A Mohamed 

to a pemimat occupation — How 
qvar the Jurks advanced) fiom) Syitt 
and the Butssh commande Si Rilph 
Abercrombie linda at) Abuka wrth 
17o00 men and won victory neat 
Alexandra on March 2tst tor A con 


Sidurable force ot sc pays 
fiom India under the commind of Sa 
David Bind arnved to assist the Buti 
operations Belhard who hid ramaned 
im Cave where Murad Bey had recenth 
dud of the plague was compelled te 
Capttulate on June 23rd and Menon at 
Alxindiia on September 2znd fhe 
Finch army wloch still comasted of no 
lows than 2g 000 men, Was tansported te 
Traace on Fnglsh vesly In March 
1803, the British also evacuated thr 
country after obtaining an amnesty for 
the Mamrlukes by a convention with 
the Porte the Beys promiuing hence- 
forward to abetam from al} interterene 
m the government of Fgypt 

The French occupation was transitory 
but its legary to setence way permancnt 


despatched 





Faye was to 
festival im order that be might be 


unce himsell » friend of Islam adoptui, Moslem 
declared Suitnn of Egypt 





The great) | Description af Baygd pb 
fished by the sav ants who accompanied 
Boniparte satiny Lod) the tound tien 
of an exit knowles of the history 
antiquities and uted condition of the 
sountry Phe dhscovery of the fimen 

Rost tta Stone by Trend sappers at 
Pent Sto Julien paved the way to the 
Jecpherment ef the lveroglyphic tn 
Seuplions fast succes dilly hen by 
Young and) Chimpolhonwhena the 
scence of Teyptology iad ats bith 
Heer sinc, the supervision and interpre 
tauen of the monaments of Fyeypt his 
been espeaually a French charge ably 
pofermed and in many other ways the 
influence of Erencli scence his been feltin 
Sanons dep aaments of Fg plan pr agress 

When Bonipate drove the Durks inte 
the sccm rgaS ene of them was picked 
up by a boat of Si Sidney Smith s flag 
stip HWS Tiger and thenes forth played 
the chief past in Lgyptian history fos ‘the 
first half of the nme teenth century This 
was Mohammed {l—or in popular spe Thing, 
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Mcheret Ali—an Albanian of Kavala, on 
the Macsdonian coast, whowas bornin 1769, 
the same year as Wellington and Napoleon. 
Up to nearty the age of thirty he was merely 
a small local official who combined tax- 
gathering with the profits of a tobacconist. 
When the Porte joined Eng- 


land to tum the French 
hepa ws Reler out of Egypt, Mchemet 
Ah went as second in 


command of the Kavala levy of 300 
Bashibazuks, and, after narrowly escap- 
ing drowning at the first attempt, landed 
a second time in 1801, when the Kapudan 
pasha combined with Abercrombic. 
The major of Bashibazuks rose to the 
supreme command ol the 5,000 Albanian 
troops in Egypt, struggled through 
a weller of intrigues, anarchy and civil 
war to the highest office in the land, 
and held it as pasha of Egypt till 1848, 
He made his way up in precisely the same 
way as many of the Mameluke sultans 
before him, and raised Egypt to a position 
of power and of territory equal to that 
which she possessed under Beybars. 

For ten years he wax climbing to the 
throne; in the second ”. 
decade he was con- 

ucring Arabia and the 
sudan; in the third he 
was gathering strength 
for his great struggle 
with) Turkey, which 
filled most” of the 
fourth; and the last 
decade was the reac- 
tion of a man whose 
vaulting ambition had 
overleaped itself. 

When the British 
evacuated Egypt, in 
May, 1803, they ‘left 
anarchy. Khusrev 
Pasha, a slave of the 
Kapudan_ pasha, was 
the nominated gover- 
nor, with few troops 
and no money. The 
Mamelukes, who were 
bent Spon recovering 
their old power. held way was GoNE 
the provinces, Mchemet sfer_ Napoleon 
Ali at first threw his 
weight on the side of the Mame- 
Jukes, in order to weaken the authority 
of the Turkish pasha, whom he made 
Prisoncr at Damictta. But he had 
no intention of letting the Mamelukes 
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GENERAL KLEBER 


chiel command in Egypt 
returned to. ond 
‘the country with considerable success. 


grow too strong, and when Efi , the 
ablest of them arrived in a Bree, man- 
of-war with assurances of support from 
the British Government, Mehemet Ali 
contrived to keep him at a distance from 
the other Mamelukes, whose leader, 
Bardisi Bev, was jealous of Elf and 
Teadily fell into the plot. Bhe old 
rectuiting-ground of the Mamelukes in 
Circassia and Georgia had been cut off by 
the Porte, and it was manifestly futile to 
put trust in a decaying and unprolific race 
which depended upon slaves, no longer 
forthcoming, for its perpetuation. 

So Mchemet Ali soon drove Bardisi 
into Upper Egypt and took possession of 
the capital as the representative of the 

.. Sultan. His one fatal mistake 
eam aby was in liberating Khusrev, and. 
Muuke sending him back to Constan- 
tinople, where he never ceased 
to thwart his rival so long as they both 
lived. Khusrev afterwards became grand 
vizir, and was still alive at the time of the 
Crimean War. Khurshid Pasha, who 
succeeded Khusrev in Egypt in 1804, 
introduccd mutinous Bashibazuks into 
Cairo, who spread 
anarchy and weakened 
the governor's autho- 


rity: . 

lence, Mehemet Ali 
was able to pose in 
the curious réle of 
protector of the le. 
In May, 1805, Peas 
elected Pasha by 
general acclamation, 
and at once proceeded 
to bombard Khurshid 
in the citadel with 
guns laid on the roof 
of the opposite 
mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, till, in April, 
1806, the Sultan's 
firman arrived, con- 
firming the Albanian 
as pasha of Egypt. 
The opportune but 
suspicious deaths of 
both Elfi and Bardisi 
removed his ast 
effective rivals; and 
the British expedition of 1807 to support 
the Ranselaee apomce Turkey, hom 
Napoleon had succeeded in embroiling 
with England, ended in humiliating de- 
feat. Master of Egypt, but with a very 





EGYPT SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 


imsubordinite army of qooow mun 


Mchemet Ab had fist to get monty 
He confixcated the whok lind ot Eevpt 
destroyed all tths to estates und mide 
every cultisator he tenint at wall he 
the 


tooh over the vist 
Wakfs of rehgious 
and chanttibk foun 
dations he eatorted 
taxes and fore.d Labour 
and omulituy  xrvice 
from the wretched 
felkhin or pew ints 
without pustice on re 
mom = So hung is he 
got hy full demand 
be did not inquine by 


propertns ot 





amy The Sudanese trey cmibl dt 
Mehemet Mb to keep his War aim in 
order but the athar olyect et the Sedan 


conquest: the seul tor a hd pte ve 
Unter Ne 
Tor some yeas afta dus the pasha 


Wes busy ong anism bis 
domuvons Inst 
bey revenue was thout 
ft 2 ooo of whteh die 
Tan Deeb rbent 7st 
AE ON SOOO ade 

of colts ated Lind tur 

Wished 2600 Gu most 
of wld wis spentoon 
the wim Asvstenret 
IMOKOpoles aa aL 


what iniquitous wih gheat vice 
methods his other Tow it nt profits 
raid the ment ind fut dis oure ec) trick 
money Faypt hid te ale ht on ban 

mva gourd ander a Teron tele Lough 
worse tyr nny Tinally cena oath fiver 
m orit he Ind the ehh own pee wl 
Mimalukt Beys to the sohl atu pueda te 
numtir ot soo to th Vurege whee di pot 
citadel of Cane ant So at emer siltinwcte tava He 
missicte L them toot MEHEMET ALI tus ube Mehton liye! 
Mininthe steepmarray ‘The tobaccoaut who rose tu become Pasha of cima! wich com tf 
pissag thatkcadsdown EEFPt lt strongest ruler and worst tyrant Qi. nchiay wat) the 
tothe Avibgatewix The sncredibh story Nal ind thus revive Po the prospertty 
thaton of them kaped his horse over th of the ancient port at dice t al the 
hatth ments ws mete kgend Fmm Bey death af 2200) oat of tle oor 
did not mvc GI ater the massacee und libourers whe wore fered te worl 
ancl betook him difito Stambul About at He cacourag d Treutcnint Wag hein 


5 000 Mimeluhes ware shiughtercd through 
out Igvpt the remnant fied into the 
Sudin and ware eventually dispersed as 
firas hordofin They had brought thar 
fit. upon themselves by contuncs of bad 


government The mosacre however wis 
never forgiscn by Europe 
From rbtr to $16 Mch met) 4h 


wis occupied chnfly an behalf of the 
Porte im suppressing the Whabi insur 
rection in Arabia which threatened to 
rovise the old Arab cilphate and from 
1820 to 1822 he scat three expeditions to 
conquer the Sudan as far as Darfur and 
Kordofan The leader of one 
of these his son Ismar wis 
buried alve = but Mohim 
med the infamous Defterd ur, 
or treasurer the pasha» son in liw 
avenged his death by horrible mass xres 
and atrocities Khartoum was founded 14 
1823 and thenccforward the Sudan 
became a hunting field for slaves and the 
chief recrurtmg ground of the } gyptian 


IR * s 





and the oveehind toute to Indy and 
_ ted Fusope ans skillully tor 
Daya cat he oudvintiage and) te som 
Memet CwteME for the dv antye of 
Mehemet yi pt while heartily respi 


ing Esky und Egyplims His attempt 
to make Tgypt ie minulictiming country 
wis forcdoomed to fulnc — Neverthuliss 
by £833 be had doubled the wsenuc ind 
ped an umy of 150000 with an cfhicient 

at 

He westince to Furkey during the 
Greck War of Independence is described 
asewhere the main events wore the 
despitch of is son Ebrahim to the 
Mora im 182g the conquest of Modon 
Tnpohtza ane findly Mesolonghtin April 
1824, and the sinking, of the ure 
Tgvptan ficct by Codnngton in \ avarme 


harbour on Octolar zoth 827 0 Th 
Tgvptians cvacuated the Poloponnesi 
under Erench prowure mm tK24 The 


campaign in Greece cost: Mehemet Abb 
the support of Tnglind 
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The oppression of the felahin was dris- 
ing them m shoals into Syrta_and this was, 
made the pretuat for another war of 
aggrandisement =Mehemet Ali had Jong 
realved to try conclusions with his suze- 
1am the Sultan, and in_14,2 his army, 
under his son Thrahim = dé 
aconded upon Syrie stormed 
Acre and entered Damas 
cus whore tt was welcomed 
wahbeator from Lutkish 
anssrukt Ihe Ottoman 
forces were repeatedly 
youted with ppuling loss 

ut Homs on fatly 8th at 
the Balin Piss on ful 
December 2ist- when §9 000 


wath and uh Renty ton 
Turks taker the famous 
Reshid Pishe were put 


feo flight A, DOA 
Camuon wrote Tr thins 
had achieved the umpessibh 
The Tespton bid defeated 
the Lik wa thace patched Whops 
balths ygiinst adds bad 
out-lought hint cut muched him, out- 
manatvicd him and ttken him capt” 
Ibrahim hid catamly proved himselt ¢ 
militay jenny but intragues at the 
Porte had undoubtedly hdped nm 
He now Uae toned Constantinople itself; 
Mut the Tinding ot ay 
Russian army at Hamkoy 
Iskelst bared hn wey 
A pour was mide at 
Kutabyye on Muy 6th 
135 by which Vehemet 
Ah utaned the whol of 
Syna ind Chea 

But In had conquered 
foo mith His new posses: 
sions Ware five times the 
sve ot Feypt and thar 
annved population wis not 
to he governed on Feyn 
tian modds  Synans and 
Diuses would not endure 
the lash and whan the 
great pasha tried to kvy 
his taxes in the way whieh 
the mid fellabin had 
sufered patiently bis now 
subjects revolted agam and again, and no 
Massccres on atrocities could subdue them. 
Morcover, he alenated the one Power that 
could have saved him England and 
Fiame together had torced the Sultan to 
Vall iim Syria but mrcalculating the 

athe 






SAID PASHA 
ved the: for French | 
ph caladdioy ns er 


relative sea-power of the two, he cultivated 
Lous Phihppe and thus threw Palmerston 
morc than ever on the side or the Anglo 
‘Turkish alliance 
itis true that the great victory of Ibrahim 
over the Turks at Nezib on June 24tn 
1434 followed by the death 
of Sultan Mahmud I] and 
the voluntary surrenler of 
the Turkish flect at Ale 
andra seemed to crown 
the pasha s trumph, but 
wt owas short lived His 
empire was founded on 
sand he had alienated 
Ins subjects by tincxamph 
tyranny ind extortion and 
he had made an coumy of 
the greatest: sta-pawer am 
thc world Palmerston 
threatened to chuck 
Mehomet Ali into the Nile 
aad it wos practi ally done 
Admualy Stopford ind 
Napier landed troops at 
defeated Tht tum 
and took Acte on Nevamba pd rsyo 
A kw Brtwh snp. a hindtul of Royal 
Marnes, and a small Surkish force sup 
ported by a vengeful poputation drove 
the TIgyptians out of Swe with the 
loss of halt then number on the desert 
match Naps compalled 
Mchemet Ah to) acupt 
Ins terms and alter he 
had surrendered Syria 
and made submission to: 
the Sultan he was 
gtanted the hereditary 
pashahh of Egypt in 
Thqr at the mstance 
of the Western Powers 
But he was now a 
hiohon man and after 
paying homage to the 
Sultan at Constantmoph, 
hk gradually sank mto 
ktharey and then into 
mmbeahty im md48 and 
died almost forgotten in 
» doy eghteth year on 
tothe August and 1840 having 
behind him the memory 
of the strongest shrewdest and most 
rlenthss of all the ‘ hterate bar- 
banans” that have ruled Egypt His 
bulliant son Ibrahim, who had been 
appomted regent m July dg pre- 
deceased him by me months and his 


EGYPT SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 


grandson Abbas son of Tusun, suc- 
ceeded. Warned by the trac collapse 
of his grandfather's schemes Abbas 
tumed his bak upon Europe and 
deliberately undid all that had been 
attempted. His bnef reign, tll his 
murder by his slaves in July, 1854, was 
an interval of mere reaction to old Turkish 
ways. All Mchemet Ah's so-called re- 
forms, which were largely on paper, were 





ARABI PASHA, 
Yo 1881 am the of 
io = days 


THE REBEL 


abolished, and no connectton was per- 


mitted with Euro usfluence. 
railway between Alcxandna and Cairo, 
however, was undertaken, and the over- 
land route was encourag. d. 

The accession of Said Pasha,on July 12th, 
1854, a genial, se!f-ndulgent, weak-minded 
man, who tried to improve the condition 
of the fellahin and gave them freehold 
tenure by the Land Act of 1858, paved the 
way for French predominance in Evypt,and 
especially for the influence of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. The conccssion of the Sucz 





EGYPTIAN COLONEL 


Canal, in 1856, wis the event of Satd’s 
tenn, though the canal was not opened 
tall November 17th, 1869, by hts successor 
It was to be a purely Egyptian concem, 
and was to make the pasha master of thc 
situation As it tuned out Egypt spent 
some {16,000 000 on it, for which «he 
docs not get a penny of interest She 
gave lands taxes and every posible 
facility, amd pad an miquitons arbitra. 
ton award dulvend by 
Napokon HI Desseps 
estorted the very list 
pound of flesh my 
canal” with the loge! 
and mmevit able result that 
thirteen yeu altar ity 
opantng Batam, the see 
powur that was most 
interested an at, took 
posession an rs The 
mg of the Suce Canal 
edn Day ptin Ques 
fon which comstath ane 
barrassed the relations ¢f 
Great Britam and brane 
dil all sources of dive 
agrecmcat wae happily 
removed by the Anglo 
drench Agrecment of Apt 
bth, reyeg 
If Sard Pashe’s mon 
ment is bis princely gait 
of the Canal to the bronch 
company, his successor 
Tsmail’s (January hth 
1863), 38 the. bey ptian 
debt. Said had indeed 
be,un at with a modest 
loan of £4.250,000, but 
Ismail tatsed it to 
the disastions total of 
$80,000,000 -of which at 
tome 1% true he recaved nat 
eof Turkish Much more than halt 
te Bntwh —and contnved to run 
through about {140,000,000 in twclvc 
im, with httle to show for i 
it he was the sport and victim of 
unscrupulous roguery and unblusiung 
swindling docs nat excuse his icchless 
extravagance and muddling finance. [hw 
Tuinous di bt, moreover, was contracted at 
a time of exceptional prosperity, when the 
Egyptian cotton market was supplying the 
loss of American cotton during the Civil 
War in the United States, and when a 
vast increase in cultivated land and every 
source of revenue was observed in Egypt 
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Aa example of Ismail’s and his finance 
minister Ismail Sadik’s methods of bank- 
iuptey was his sale of Egypt's 176,602 
founder's shares in the Sucz Canal to Lord 
Ivaconsfield’s Government for {4,000,000, 
ius depriving Egypt of her only future 
profit from the canal lease, and sacrificing 
what is now worth about £20,000.000, and 
brings. in ynds to thy amount ul 
£700,000 a 3 

Immense sums were spent upon bribery 
at Constantinuple, m ictumn tor which 
ismail obtamed nies of firmany grant- 
ing hin the novel title of Khedive—a 
Persian word for “ prince” —at the cost, 
Apart fiom secret douceuts, of an increase 
aft the tribute to Turkey from ‘60,000 to 

















L605,000 t. He also punch@ed the 
ports of Sawakin and May- 
swan Ue Red Sea: sont 
sir $, Baker and afterward. 





General Gordon to expan 
and attempt te govern thy 
Saku mide upon 
Abyssinis in 1876, and was 
disastiously beaten; and 
Spent at least — {500,000 
at the state opening of the 
Suez Canal, 

When hanktuptey stared 
tum in the dace, the Eure. 
pean Powers intervened. 
and smee 1875 Egypt has 
heen under tutelage, The 
Goschen and Joubert 
imession ot 1870 created the 














Dual Control by fepresenta- THE PRESENS (XMEDIVE 






ves al Gr 
France, and esta 
Commoston of the Debt, 
which controls the payment of interest 
and sinking fund; but the full truth 
dll not come out till a commission of 
inquiry with power to tuke evidence 
pomted in 1878, under tne pre- 
yo at Sir C. Rivers Wibon, with 
Lord Cromer—then Mayor Evelyn Baring 
-on the board. The result was that, 
afer an attempt. to reform — the 
government by the introduction of the 
European controllers into the Maustry 
of Nubar Pasha. Ismail was deposd by 
the Sultan on thy advice of the Powers, 
and quilted Egypt on June 3oth, 1870. 
He was succeeded by his eldest sun, 
an amieble 
maa ol thorough! 
and tastes, whe accepted the inevitable 
subordinavon of his authority to the 
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to the Britsh 


















‘Who geccestet Tow 
J the dnd followed hus example of 


necessities of the situation created by 
hy father, and loyally supported the 
British administrators till hi, death. on 
January 7th, 1892, when his son. the 
present Khedive. Abbas iI., followed, on 
the whole, but less docilely, his example. 
when once he had grasped the essential 











The history of Egypt from 3875. how- 
ever, is not the ree hedives, but 
Iministrators. The Dual 
1 Ismail had summarily 
abolished, was revived, and the Law of 
liquidation 1egulating the debt was 
enacted in July, 1880. Everything, how- 
ever, was soon thrown into contus 
by the Arabi mutiny. The caus 
this sevelt were many—popular  dis- 

content at the general 
caused 
hy Ismail’s extravagance 
and s.t down to European 
influence; the germs ot 
y national asprrations for self- 
rule; discontent among the 
ill-fed and unpaid tellahin 
soldiers; Turkish jealousy 
and cupidity : and jealousy 
of the Circassian and Tur- 
kish officers, who were 
promoted to the highest 
grades in the army over 
the heads of their Egyp- 
tan comrades—all these 
contributed to the out. 
“ break, But the mihtary 
jealousy was the immediate 
et oi the appearance 
of a riotous mob of soldiers 
under Arabi and other 
colonels at the Abdin Palace on Septemte1 
gth. 1881, which resulted in the chict 
Mutineer’s nommation in January. 18d2. 
tooffice m_ the so-culled “ National * 
munstry of Mahmud Sam. 

They immediately revived the Chamber 
of Deputies, and gave it the control of the 
finances, This, of course, brought the 
European Powers upon the scene, and 
alter ineffectual protests the British and 
French fivets appeared off Alexandria, on 
2oth. 1882, and their consuls _pre- 
nted an ultimatum which included the 
dismissal of Arabi. At the last momunt 
the French parted company. and their 
flect steamed away trom Alexandria. Et 
Temained for the’ Bntish to accomplish 
alone what the Sultan. the Powers. and 
th> Dual Contro} had deciined. 
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HEN Arabi persisted in strengthen- 
mg the defences of Alexandria in 
defiance of the warnmg of the British 
admiral. Sir Beauchamp Seymour opened 
fire from the fleet on July rth, 1882, and 
after ten hours’ bombardment silenced the 
forts. For two days Alexandita 
Rad of 8 was at the mercy al the mob, 
Rebellion but on the 13th 4 force of mai- 
ies and bhiejackets restored 
order, The Khedive proclamed Antbt 
rebel, and Arabi re] mend a toby 
wat aginst the ther the 
Sultan. nor the great Powers 
pep ely. though all were invite 
interfere. and Gieat Britain a cordin, 
an army of about 30.000 men to Alexan- 
dria, July 24th. which defeated the un- 
disciplined mob of fcllahin which loomed 
Arabi's troops at Katr Dawar. and then 
swiftly occupying the Suez Canal, tured 
his flank, beat back an attack at Kassasin 
on August 28th, and crushed the sebethon 
on the held of Tell el-Kelit on September 
rgth, On the following day, Arabi and 
16,000 Egyptian troops lal down their 
arms before two squadrons of English 
dragoons. He and his 
fellow conspirators were 
tried and condemned to 
death, but their sentence 
was commuted to exile 
to Ceylon. The British 
army returned home in 
October. leaving a garri- 
son of 12,000 to restore 
and maintain order. 
The British occupation 
wan from the first in- 
tended to be temporary. 
Its sole object was to 
restore the authority of 
the Khedive and set his 
Government on its legs. 
There is no doubt what- 
ever of the sincerity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 
that its desire was to 
withdraw trom Egypt as 























Bete 


sb Minestor 
went wm 19:7, was vuteal ruler of Egypt 


OCCUPATION 


spon as its troops were ne longer needed 
in the interests of Egypt baselt, and 
this sinceuty was contimed mre 
when Lord) Salisbury went ont ot bis 
way to make an agreement with Lurkey, 
fixing the futuce. term of occupation 
at three years, with the mht of te-ratry 
iW case events ampcratively called for 
intervention. This nt fell theangh 
hot from any diffrence between the Brtoty 
and Larkist: Hf solely owins 
te the opposition of 
the conditional night of te 
Auglo-Fronch Agreement of 10g has re 
moved all sources of fiction between the 
ad Rutish rghts and ite. 
pt have been sully recognised 






























by Foanee, hee hits never 
Pete ace Peet any teal donbt at Pans 
in Exyot oat Gane that the British 


masked protectonite ot bas pt 
Jy permanent. The fist stepat the British 

Was to get rd of the Duat Control, whieh 
had proved smstufhaent at the costs, aod 
tosubstitute the contiol of a single Batish 
Financial Advivct fe wd 
with the debt and t The cone 
tral, however, has rested 
tor the past) twenty-four 
years with the Batish 
Minister (Agent and ( 
sul-General), Su KE 
Baring. created 
Cromer in 1ko1, a 
advanced to an earldom 
in Igor. 

From September, 1443, 

















1yo7, Lord Cromes 
the virtua ruler ot Egy 
and cartied out all the 
invalual le reforms which 
have taned the country 
from bankruptcy and 
umveral oppression and 
corruption to its present 
high patch of prosperity 








its assurance THe MAKER OF MODERN oa ind good government. He 
‘who, from bis ay 


bis appeminent as was aicled by a notably 
tedesetre able stall of British 


amhy 
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official, many of whom had had expenence 
of the most necessary hind in India but he 
was himself the tru regenerator ol Egypt 
at once the maimspring and regulator of 
the whole complex machine—the man 
whore will was Jaw on all vital Egvptan 
affairs as much in Downing Street as at 
Abdin Palace — the man who has mack 
modein Egypt’ ‘ In less than twenty 

five years Egypt under the guiding hand 
of Lord Cromer has mven trom bank- 
Tuptcy and abject mnery to her present 
state of opulence and credit Never in all 
her long and varied annals have the mass 
of her peopl enjoyed as they now enjor 
the blessings of a just an orderly and 


implacable and touudibh enemy om the 
Sudan and at was carnied toy bollinth 
stecessful issue without any bre ich of inter 
Rational tnzagements or any inting 
ment of the Sultan s preg ative 

Tord Crome we neta npastettul 
Restdent om the Indian se way 
bound by every Santety ot offend restric 
tron and his pono was personal and apt 
technually admunstatne thea al 
the admuniste rise departments ware prac 
teally under Buitish offs who fooked 
to bun for poly and instictions Phare 


was and ty abe a national legislative 
machinery set ap by Pond Dutta whe 
was sent to Payptm Noveiber 188 





Founded about the tume of Ale: 


nw the 


an enlightcned rule That rule 
eration of Lord Cromer” (‘ Limes" 
May 13th, 1907) [his supremely bene- 
ficial work was accomplished in the tec th 
of every possible difficulty—of vacillating 
Bntsh = Governments, of constant 
hnndrances on the part of foreign Powers 
of the cramping restrictions of the Law 
of Liquidation—which though modified in 
1885 still bert too tight a hand on kgiti- 
mate expenditure in Egypt—and gave 
occasion for selfsh mggardinesy at the 
hands of the other Powers of perpetual 
mtrigues by the Stltan of the musrepre- 
sentation, of a venomous so-called 
“national” Press and the menace of an 


ALEXANDRIA THE SEAPORT OF EGYPT AND ITS OLDEST LIVING City 


yxander the Greal s occupation of E; 
Flanod by the Arcbs and Tucks and restored to preepernty by Mehewet Alb 





“Teheak Sodvucded by the citsh fa tone 
to report and who drew np a Constitution 
im February 88; which was Cubodied 
in the Organic Faw of Apal joth The 
Tegtdative Counc thus created) however 
15 purely consultative and advisary and 
the General Asscinbly possesses the sok 
but important nght of a wto on fish 
texation The representative Clament in 
dudad in Uxse bodies may eventually 
exert an educative influence but self 
governments still a lon, way olf m Lyypt 
What was wanted mn 18s was a strong 
purpose anda clear head Tor at hast 
Sty years all that could be done was to 
strech against bankruptcy to throw off 
the incubus of the Sudan and by scraping 
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logether funds in order to improve the 
system of irrigation, to lay the foundations 
of the prosperity which the country now 
enjoys. 

The Mahdi's insurrection will be related 
farther on, Lord Cromer's first step was 
the extremely unpopular one 
of insisting on the abandon. 
ment for the 
attempts to re 
whick the finanesal post 
of Egypt rendered hopeless 
until British were forth- 
coming, and. this, was per- 
sistenthy refitsed. 

The “next step 
dworganie all the 
ments of government 
renenite the aim 
pokes under Butte ¢ 
















was te 


















the Nile at Assouan and Asvut, which 
enable 750,000 acres, hitherto dry and 
barren in summer. to be profitably watered, 
with 4 gain of about {2.500,000 a yvar 
to the productive wealth of Egypt. “The 
result of these measures is seen in the 
fact that the revenue has 
*% been growing at the rate of 

£500,000 a year. In Ik81 
It was ahout £4.000,000, and. 
tt has ren to £15.337.000 
190%, leaving a surplis over 
expenditure of £2.175.000, In 
ISRx the service af the Debt 








Hcost £4.236.000, more than 
half revenue: in 
14h, 3.000.000 
mate had been borrowed, the 


Debt cost under 
i interest. and sin 


Ree there 












so far as the financial . Ww a teserve 

exigencies the treasury © SIR SAMUEL RARER” ¢rr,000,000, and ptian 
permitted. * modifica rovernertiup of the Sedan, Stock stands as ugh as any on 
of the Law of Liqui ter devcribed a = cm the market. Yet duect taxes 
iy he Londen Convention 2th aetna ray teen remitted to. te 
of 78%5, which permitted a fresh loa amount of over £1.000,000 a year. the 
of £9.000,000, and iclaxed ina slight corvée has becr practically abolished, 
degree the onerous restnetions of the the land tax reduced to 18s. an acre, 
Caisse dela Dette, gave Lord Cromer and the total taxation per head ot the 
a freer hand for the most necessary population las fallen 20 per cent.—to 
improvements, The 7s. qd. Egypt as now 


repaint of Mougel’s ine 
effectual barrage ef the 
Nile owas taken an 
land by Sur, Scott 
Moncrie 1 finished 
in 1890, whereby, at a 
cost of £420,000, the 
cattan cropof the Delta— 
which furnishes about 
000.000 out of th 
£12,000.000 of F, 
produce annually 
exported—was ine 
by the value ot ne: 
niillion pounds 

Scientific arrigation "was 
the prime necessity at 
the country, and Anglo- 
Indian engineers were 
soon hard at work intro 7,5 
ducing improved drain- ings 
age. fresh canals, and © 1° 
hydraulic works, and by vigilant imspec- 
tion sucuring {o every peasant equally with 
the richest pasha a just share of the fer- 
Ulising Nile water—a whally new feature 
in Egyptian water distribution. In 1808 
Messi J began the great dams across 
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made 
Ferprierip a the Seen fous 
tus reappointment 


more Jightly taxed than 
any conntry in Europe. 

In the suine period the 
volume of trade has in- 
creased between two and 
three millions, and m rq06 
reached {4.),000,000, half 
of which was export, The 
population, which num- 
bers over 11,000,000—a 
new census, however, 1s 
now being — prepared 
increased 43 per cent. 
hetween 1883 and 1897. 
and the trafic in pas- 
sengers and goods on the 
hundreds of new miles of 
railways hay doubled and 
trebled. A thousand miles 
of light railways for 
agricultural 
have been 
by the cultivators. The cotton y 
by far the most important 
country and the best and most profitable 
cotton’ crap in the “vorld. has nearly 
trebled, and so has the sugar. The price 
of agricultural land has doubled in recent 





in ioe. 
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vears, reaching ax much as {50 
an acre when sold in open 
comp tition among Ley ptian 
purchasers while bintding land 
m Cano which was bou,ht tor 
4s 1n 28g0 now fetebes from £20 
to more than {50 per square 
metre The whol ana of 
cultivable land ws estimitad at 
6 000 O00 acres of which about 
1 ooo ono still reamun uncultt 
Vated until the ming ition system 
W compkte bout 4 580.000 
aces ane hdd by Fayptin 
eultiy tors ound there ate 
Too 00 holdings ot anda 
five das Y quater of the 
Tind 1s under cotton which 
now produces 7 ovo HO hints 
vthantar bong rou,hidy ree th 

orneuly 450 b inane inl 
will probably be rancd event 
wally to reeH 00 hintas 
An Agscultued Bink lhe den 
good service m ads tung fours 
to the peasints ud tect, 
them fom gieady usurets dhe 
adminntritien of justice hits 
Inca redorand by the estabkish 
onnt of the Natne Pubunits 
og uniscd hy Si ohm Scott in 
TAS} which hase qu de the 
respec and confidence cf the 
peopk but the Mined Courts 








THE TRAGIC DCA1H OF GORDON AT KHARTOUM 





z sv ‘Aft © the rise of the Sudan Mahd: Gordun was sent ont in ist av 
satu ite ii ines ta cw Governor Genera! He relied wy Feonal ascendeory over the 
caus ind the Consul Courts ie and tor soppart of the Brus! Covrrament ‘bat pot fue | ten 

ie ‘be was killed by the Mahd: i iss From the pacturr by 


hold under the capstulations of & 
the Turkish empne stll stand an 
fhe way of progtess aml «font control 
Laucation though sull very backward 
among the puawantis makin, a consul t- 
wble advance Fhe edite ation budget an 
TSdd Was only £70 E00 but in 90h way 
4362500 2 She number of Gosermment 
schools and collagesin the same period has 
inca ase d from fourtcant lofiity the teachers, 
from 155 tu 649 and pupil» from 2 373 to 
11,063, and Government insprction and 
giants in aid are now extended to some: 
4500 village school with an attendance 
af 165 Guy pupils The ¢ fice ts of ampreved 
educational facts are seen an the fact 
that there ate now about 12 000 Ley pti ins 
employed in the cial service an incre axe 
of 3 500 1n ten years whik th F uropeans 
necessarily employed have mereand by 
only 562 and thes chicfly m the railway 
end imygation branchts which require 
special qualfirations The regeneration of 





W Joy by permunon of Mess Frost & Reid Bristol und Tne 


Lyvpt under Tord Cromars wise und 
tuthal manuygement ¢ oper th most 
ouirsellons form in Oteat it he tory 
Sines Mehoet Abs conquest i thzo 
Un Sudan i tu sent oo the Albert 
and Victose Nvinzs hat lac loosely 
held by Fgyptuan governess and qannt on 
who squcczcd.as much money as they could 
outol the Sudanese peoples and gave thane 
nothing inv tun but abominabk oppres 
ston and slave raiding Sar Sumac) Bikers 
govemornip ino rsoq to hz, though 
pred with good intentions wis a 
campayn of annexation and tyranny 
Gordon did some good) work an) the 
Tquatorul Provines fiom 87, and 
when he wis appointed Governer-Gencral 
of the Suain, 1477 187g he made a 
great reputotion which led to his tragic 
end mo18%5 0 In rk8r oa damatic of 
Dongole, Molamined Abined, proclaimed 
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himself “the Mahdi,” or quasi-Messiah could be done in the Sudan. He was 
of islam, as many a fanatic had done made Governor-General, and ordered to 
before him, and the whole Egyptian withdraw the Egyptian garrisons. He 
Sudan joyfully row against the tax- relied upon his personal ascendency over 
gatherers and slave- the people and“ upon 
drivers who had trampled the support of the British 
upon them for two Government. Both failed 
generations, and followed him; his task proved im- 
the standard of the new possible even for him. 
prophet. And when at last. under 

Soon after the Arabi pressure of public opinion, 
revolt had been  sup- the Gladstone Govern- 
pressed the Egyptian ment sent a relief expe- 
Government sent General dition mm August-Septem- 
Hicks with 11,000. ill- ber under Wolseley. it 
disciplined and half. started too late and took 
mutinaus native troops the tedious Nile route. 
to subdue the Mahdi, and stead of marching from 
the unfortunate army Souakin to Berber, and 
annthilated near ter defeating the det- 
Obeyd in) Kordofan_ in shes at Abu-Tlia on 
November, 1883. The January 17th, 1885, but 
British authorities, who, did not come into touch 









with deplorable irresalu- viscount woussLey '"'™* with Khartoum till rt was 
tion, had neither coun- when SirGarnet We beara in charge already just in the posses. 
tenanced nor forbidden te expedition seat to relieve General Gordes. ion of the Mahdi, who 


thin ill-starred attempt, new definitely had killed Gordon on January 20th, after 
dvewled that the Sudan must be aban- a heroic defence of the capital. The 
doned, and intimated to the Khedive's British expedition hastily retired. and for 
Government that when advice was given eleven years the Sudan was abandoned to 
al was to be followed.” a desolating reign 95 
The policy ot abandon. terror which left it 
ment was very unpopular starving. — depopulated, 
in Egypt and led to a devastated, and paralysed 
change of ministry: but with fear, The Mahdi, 
wn the financial situation who was a libertine and 
af the country, (a re- animpostor, dred in June. 
conguer the Sudan with- 1885, and was succeeded 
out British assistance was by his heutenant or Kha- 
anpossible, The defeat lila, Abdallah, who was 
of General Valentine even a worse tyrant 
Baker and 3,500 F than his master. What 
fan troops by Osman happened during those 
Digna, or Othman Dakna. J awful years when the 
at Tokar in February, Sudan was barred off 
1884, brought into strong from the rest of the world 
relief the untrustworthi- in impenetrable darkness 
ness of the army as then we know chiefly from 
organised and the courage S the records of two or 
and élan of the ° der- : Sea three prisoners, like Slatin 





























vishes.” as the Mahdi’s iuwwe Pasha, who managed to 
tollowers were styled: ase Comandante Chis of the Ej escape from the Khalifa’. 
though General Graham's army in 1802. After years of Fe the prisons or were delivered 





victories at Teb and Sezpha creda? ter meee,e, 00 * at the reconquest. 

Tamanich with British Reconquest| was in- 

troops on February 29th and March 13th evitable ; for whoever rules Egypt must 

bartly retrieved the disaster. In January. command the sources of the Nile. which 

1884, General Gordon was sent out by forms her wealth: and the reconquest 

Mr. Gladstone's Government to see what became the more imperative awing to 
2170 











RESTORING THE SUDAN TO CIVILISATION BOMBARDMENI OF KHARTOUM 


After the fas 


lari of the Gordon relief expeditwa the Sudvn was aba 





(eo the di wul 


Heven years tater Kitchener advanciag on Dongola captured Kharto us the capital 





Trench movements towards the Uy par 


Nile at Tashodi Dor fou ve as indud 


the utmost that could Ihe done wis to 
hold Wadi Halle with ob supporting 
gurison at) Asotin and to implies 


the military and timanial resources of 
Pgvpt with the grat Sob oot om 
conquest ¢yu1 in mind 
Genoal Grentalls victory 
with Pgvptian troops over 
the dutvishey tt Joshiion 
August. rd TSSy marked 
the beginning ot confide nce 
mothe Pevptun army 
which the mecssint labour 
at Wood Grentell and 
Rutchenct wote binging to 
a dugh state of cfhaency 
md the defeat of Osman 
Digna at Afaft in rXgr at 
last rehesed Sourkin andl 
the Red Sea bttoral from 
pressing danger 

In 18y2 ‘Sur Herbert 
now Lord Kitchenu be 
«ume Sirdar or Commander 
m-Cluct of the Pgypnan 
army, and after four more 
years of quxt but un 
axed preparation the 
advanc. was made on Dongola in 15g, 
the dervishts were routed at Firkch on 
June 7th and Dongola occured in Sep 
tember 4 railway wes rapidly thrown 
across the dexrt to Abu Hamed in rq 
and the dervishes abandoned Berber sn a 





recoagni 
inter he was captared 08 mapragend 


ThosQh th baypian espe tition 
WS fore Was stilened with British 
tagments and en Apu pth ioe 
devishes ware stormed: ind diven out 
vi thisentien hed oud ven de Whore 
indom Sep temper and yo awere totally 
defeated wath the Jess ct dati th a nun 
ber ty 2008 Patt b and 
Pin ptiimt  freop mn det 
Kitchen an Ue final 
crushing victory of Omid 
min Rhettown we 
restored: to eevelix ition, 
The Ahobte cepa Dut 
wast listauntorath it 
Uma Dabrivkat inl 
allod wath dts demain 
cms an bath by Sn 
Reginald = MWangatr | the 
prscat Sila on Nov 
cmbwt 2g0h a8yy atch 
ener wont up the Nile te 
Pastodiamimedidtely atte 
the conquestot Khartown 
ind found that 1 malles 
pedition under Vijor War 
Chand had already hostel 


pink 





fe the linch fig thae The 
we years Eeyptiin flag wa duly 
displiyed ant Marchand 


evacuated the place in Decomba 

A jomt Anglo Feypuiin Condominium 
was set up in the Sudan by the Agiee 
ment ot Panuary igth yy walter 1 
Governor General to be alwass eppointed. 
by the Khedive on the recommend iticn 
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al the British Government ; Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum became the first Governor- 
General, and was succeeded, on his taking 
upa command in South Africa, by Sir R. 
Wingate. The reconguest of the Sudan 
was ¢fiected with the Anglo-Egyptian 
of only $36 killed 
a 1,810 wounded in 
the seventcen engage- 
ments between 185 and 
1899; and the cost of 
the Dongola and Omdur- 
man campaign, 18g6- 





1898, was £2,350,000, of 
spent 


which half was 
upon railways. 
The new acmi 
tion had to beg 
work in a desolated 
desert, short of men, 
short of 
lions, short of 
The Sudan em- 
nearly a million 





short of labour. 
communi 
food. 














nium was abolished much has been done. 
Railways run to Khartoum and connect 
Port Sudan onthe Red Sea with Berber, 
and Kereima with Abu-Hamed. Khartoum 
has been rebuilt, and the Gordon College 
there has begun to introduce education. 
Domestic slavery has 
ceased, but the kidnap- 
ping of slaves is not easily 
repressed. and leads to 
occasional disturbances. 
Finances have improved, 
and the Sudan now costs 
Egypt only £130,000 a 
year, and is at present 
repaying {£45,000 of this 
in interest on loans. In 
a short time the Sudan 
will pay its own way, and 
if irrigation works on a 
large scale are introduced 
it may becomea valuable 
corn and cotton field. to 


Sri say nothing of its possi- 


SIR REGINALD WINGATE bilities in the way 
‘The present Sirdar of the E; wary, of rubber, gum, and 
jy Suctected Lord Kitchener In the commans Gtrich feathers. 
1,500 are now cultivated. The popula- Whether it proves highly productive or 


of whom 3. 
ight years which 
have “passed since the Khalifa’ pandemo- 








not, its control of the upper waters of the 
Nile render its possession vital to Egypt. 
STasLey LaNne-PooLe 





THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN: THE FORCES OF THE MAHDI ADVANCING TO THEIR DOOM 
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EGYPT IN 


OUR OWN TIME 


BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE 


OXF is apt to think of Leypt merely as 
the land of pyramids and tampks ot 
wondertul pamted tombs and mul m- 
senptions recording the most ancient and 
vigorous civilisation in the work) Lhat is 
alin thy past: The Bay pt ot aur own times 
foes not build temples but huge dams 
and the Ley pt ol the tuture des ends pon. 
agncuiture not archeology No country 
reso patty and naturals adapted tor 
agmultuts Lhe Nile which made Pavpt 
by scooping its groove an thie desert mi thes 
and re-makes the tecumd soil ovens your 
and the ferilising flood meds no betp 
except ta be guided where it should go 
The Egyptian onght vary the Veham 
ncdan protession at tarth, trom the matattal 
point of view inthe formula There ts no 
god but the Nik oand the inganon 
tngimeer is his Prophet" The one neces. 
sity Egypt is water, water every~ 
Keyat the SheIE" and wheresoe ver the 
Gam Me Nile 1s able to depot the rich 
the Nile slime it carries along in its 3.300 

miks cours: there ome can 
sow and reap three cropsam the year tron 
the generous earth The old saving of 
the Father of History that Leypt as 
the gatt of the Nile ts as tric to-day 
as it was to-andea-halt millenniuns 
ago: the anty dithrence is that. the 
gift os better understond amd more 
abundantly cnjoved = The pity as that the 
Nile cid not bore a wider valley while it 
was about it, and that so much of its 
precious water, in spite of dams and 
canals runs away to waste in the Wed 
terranean Sea. For Egypt Prope from 
the first cataract at Assouan to Aka. 
andna, 18 so narrow a strip of cultivable 
land that 1t contains but 6.500 000 acres. 
and the total area of the country is but 
12,000 square miles or httk more than a 
third of the size of Ireland. Yet thi» 
httle strip of land 1s so nch that it can not 
only support its papulation of 11 000 G00, 
but sends away to icreen countries produce 











and goods te die value at 
425, 000.000 

The scncry ts monetenons an derives 
the charm dat pumtas ty te catek 
andi them itmosphere cfieats Bat tor 


Ms histone nioninw nts ued is civuvine 


ios on 








deoyusenitiae deat ou Lavpt 
Where swank ever Taye Deseo ths 
Jed us 
Precious TESOU vt the bode eb tiaurast 
wheammiilly dock Mee Miter 
forma ts pasace thaamte the autte 


cand syentte rocks ad the mm ton rice che 
rivet usally about bath a rml wide 
pursnes aonateraly atantarraptel aut 
dost unsied conta down the poe 
mules to the sea sake where chommeenng 
amvention Nas dammed its waters by the 
grat wars at bene and Asvut ond th 
barrage below Cane Sor times at atts 
the sally meyer mor than ten ih» 
acoss and often much tess nite iwo 
equal parts, but more offen it bugs the 
eastern boundary hills and spreads) over 
the western plan its alluvial 
deposit, that famons Nake 
the one teason why Egypt is neta bare 
as the thusty desert ont of which it was 
scogped Phe scone ts always much the 
same tl we seach the D lta Inthe midst 
the dull brownish rapid stream one 
cach side the dng brown mud Lanks 
here and there topped by a rnited temple 
or iude mud village wilh ots white mosque 
1 saint’s tomb, beyond the hedds of 
com or bans of Iupin and shill faith 
the rocky barrier formed by the slopes of 
the desert edge le low red grey, and 

















dunsoloured rans of bate 
Seite og sandstone and Tune stone tills 
the Desert smooth and tame as the Suse. 


Downs but without a trace 
of vegetation and only carely rising, as 
neat Thebes to something Ihe moun. 
tainous height and outline Boyond thew 
bordermg hills lies nothing bat the hare 
rocky plateau of the desert, sprinkled with 
sand and grit and varied bere and there 
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at long distances by green oases fed by 
infiltration from the same fertilising river. 

The striking want in Egyptian scenery 
Excepting comparatively recent 
Tents near towns, palms are the only 
trees of importance. though sparse syca- 
mores and acatias, and willows ‘and 
tamarisk, are ta be seen, besides occasional 
forest trees of difterent species + 








Farol | amd this lack of cover accounts 
Laced for the absence of any wild 
Deaste of size. Hyenas, jackals, 








wolves, foxes. ete abound th desert spots, 
but the great beasts of prey are not found. 
The crocodile has followed the hippo 
potanius farther south, in the vain hope 
of escaping Enropean rifles; but Egypt 
makes ip mi her plagues of insects, reptiles, 
and vermin for the Joss of the larger man- 





eaters, The domestic animals are the 
camel, horse, and ass for burthen, the 
tittato and shorthorn cattle for field. 


dirty, pot-bellied. blear-eyed little chil- 
dren. It is also the home of the only mon 
who really works in Egypt, outside the 
over-worked Civil Service. for in these 
tumbledown mud cabins feeds and sleep. 
the fellah. the agricultural Jabourer. who 
in olden times built all the monuments. 
and in modern times makes the canals an! 
dikes and dams and roads and railways. 
and fights dervishes—in short. does almost 
everythmg manual that has to be done, 
He used to Vo all this under the corvér 
system of forcea unpaid labour, and often 
died hke a fly in the process ; driven to 
work by the lash and made to pay extor- 
tionate taxes, often his defaulting neigh- 
bour’s as well as his own, on pain of severe 
floggings on the soles of the feet. Now he 
is paid like any other free man, and the 
only time when forced labour is demanded, 
to the extent of a Jew thousands instead 
of hundreds of thousands of labourers, 





THE GREAT NILE DAM: SOUTH 


wotk, and the sheep aud Roat for food. 
Dogs, like pigs, are held unclean animals, 
but are a pest to the traveller, and sv 
ike the cats. in every town and villag 
Towns of any size trom a European 
standard are few, but villages are every- 
where and are al very much alike. stand- 
ing some little way back from the river 
ora ail, and looking much mote ruinous 
than the oldest temples. They are bnilt 
of mud or sun-dried brick, and the houses 
-or rather hovels—are constantly falling, 
and no one dreamy of removing the débris. 
You climh a mound, or push through a 
xap between Ingh mud walls. and find 
yoursell in a sort of square. perhaps with 
a fe S h mud benches or 
round it, and with the headman or 
s house. often a hut. at_onv side. 
‘The iest a tangle of hovels. The village 
is the home ot smells, monquttoes, and 
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SIDE OF THE ASYUT BARRAGE 


when an exceptional fiood of the Nile 
requires exceptional efforts to restrain it 
from carrying destruction over the land 
The British régime has abolished the 
kurbag. with many other abuses. In the 
old days the fellah was the serf of the 
pasha, held his plot of land at the pasha’. 
will, and did not know what tax he had 
to pay or how much. All he knew was 
that he had to pay a great deal 

















How Britais 
more than he possessed, before 
apres his crops were ready to be sold. 


and that he must therefore 
either sell his comm standing, at a ruinous 
loss, or borrow from the local money- 
Tender at a fabulous rate of interest. Now 
he holds his land in fee simple, knows 
exactly what taxes he ha to pay, and that 
they are not to be paid tll after harvest : 
and if he finds himself short of money, he 
has only to go to the Agricultural Bank — 











THE GREAT DAM AT ASSOUAN NEAR 
one of Lord Gromer’s invaluable improve - 
ments—and he will get an advance on 
roasonabk terms Tn yeh seme ge 000 
‘oans amounting to 43 500.000 were Eis 
contracted and the antears unpind at the 
dose of the year ware only 5 per cent 

The fellah ws thus whvent and oi anv 
local official f1n> ¢stortion of any sort) he 
knows well cnough that an appeal to 

Kramar"~:¢ to the embodunent of 
justicc—will protect him Consequently 
hey as aul contented se fit as any 
Hodge ever was, and as the tellahin with 
thar families torm four-filths of the poet 
lation of Egypt) and a million tellahin 


‘A TOWN OF MODESN EGYPT 
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THE FIRST CATARACT OF THE NILE 
now ocupy small holdings of less thin 
five acres the anprovement an) thar 
Slates iy the best and uiest importent 
result of cent scforms Tin ie Mah sat 
fie Speonen of aman and avery Tard 
works le dots not dik ef course 
bong 4 Moston und das chief dials 
those die to centines of virtual slaw, 
he mas stealand he aad caine, ane! tke 
alfpootmen he isapttobe wine He 
sovtiemely alstinate and tinly bales > 
that bis own way ois the best But he is 
woodenatarcd kind eyeept to bis beasts 
tractabk rf not rubbed the wroms way 
and enjoys a joke and a dangh and a 
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social evening over the pipes in the village 
square, The women, who are slightly 
less numerous than the men, are well- 
made, slender, and graceful, and do their 
full share of Jabour in the fields, and 
especially in carrying water. Polygamy 
docs not seem to weigh much upon them. 
partly because it is rare ; comparatively 
few Egyptians can afford to 
keep several wives, but easy 
divorce, for no valid caw 
isan’ unquestionable ¢ 
The fellah hay the immense advantage 
of knowing exactly what to do m any 
given month. He is not at the mercy of 
uncertam seasons, and the only uncer. 
tainty that exists for him, a deficiency of 
the Nile flood, has been almost wholly 
abolished by the present system of 
scientihic irrigation. The old system of 
tion, when whole fields lay: 
under the Nile water in wintet_and were in- 
sufficiently dramed, and then left fallow m 
the summer, or watered only to a small 
extent by a laborious cham of hand-pum) 
(shadufs, sce page 1632) and water-wheels. 
(sakiyehs) has given place, or is giving plac 
fo perennial irrygation of alt ands by canals 
fed from the huge reservoirs of water now 
dammed up on the Nile, and to a proper 
systemolt land dramage, The time is coming 
when all the land, aud not only the flat Delta 
ax usually heretofore, will be capable of 
Wwaring its three crops in the year. So long 
as the Nile reaches the land, there ts no 
difeulty about seasons. They rotate 
with the regularity of clockwork, or of 
the river which governs them. The Nile, 
flooded by the equatorial rains, begins to 
rixe in June, reaches its greatest height 
{about "36 feet at Thebes) about the 
autumnal equinox, and gently falls for 
the remaining nine months. It is more 
or tess high Nile from July to February. 
and low Nile from February to the end of 
June, Winds and temperature follow the 
Nile. From June to February the pre- 
Tee Nite's Yailing wind is from the north ; 
Fixed from February to June it is 
Ti bie Generally {rom the south. some- 

times rising fo 2 hurricane 
and sandstorm (santum): but in March 
and April one may expect the parching 
dust-winds called Khamasin or Pente- 
costals, The thermometer gradually rises 
tram Jow Nile in April, till it reaches 
100° Fahr. in the shade in Upper Egypt. 
and 9§° in the Delta. and then slowly cools 
Hl it falls to a minimum of 40° and 35 
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rexpectively about Christmas. The dry 
air renders the heat comparatively 
oppressive in the upper country, but it is 
much less bearable as one descends to- 
wards the Mediterranean, where mists 
and damp become more frequent, Freez- 
ing is rare, but the nights are often cold, 
and a drop of 20° in the temperature in a 
few hours is not unknown. 

Everything proceeds with such regularity 
that the agricultural calendar may be 
fixed toa day. The fcllah knows exactly 
when he can sow his great crops of wheat 
and barley and beans and clover, or his 
cotton and rice and indigo ; or, again, his 
broad fields of maize and millet ~—the dura, 
which forms the staple of his essentially 
vegetarian dict. It is true that scientific 
irrigation has changed some of his ideas. 
and he finds he can grow more valuabl- 
crops and use his land to better advantage 
than formerly, yet it is but the change 
trom old style to new style. and. the 
regularity of rotation remains a settled 
fact which may be implicitly relied upon. 
The old distinction between rey and 
sharaki lands will naturally vanish when 
perennial irrigation is available 





Eavot’s —overywhere, The wealth ot 

Egypt as an essentially age. 
Feture cultural country will exceed 
even its present” marvellous develop. 


ment, and with a farther reduction in his 
present) comparatively hight taxation. 
which must follow the adequate taxation 
of foreigners as soon as more of the unjust 
privileges secured by the capitulationy are 
relaxed, the fellah freeholder on his small 
peasant propnietorship will have nothing 
to complain of. It ix to be hoped that he 
will eventually learn to read and write, 
for in 1897 about 98 per cent. of the 
population were returned as illiterate, and 
until education has made much more 
Progress among the people of all classes 
it is idle to talk about representative 
institutions and national self-government. 

In the towns, of course, there is an 
educated class, though a very small one. 
and in spite of the efforts of the Education 
Department under Fakhri and Artin 
Pashas, and their adviser, Mr. Dunlop, 
during the past twenty years —struggling, 
it must be said, with a necessarily inade- 
quate grant—it is well known that the 
supply of educated young Egyptians for 
employment in the Civil Service falls tar 
sHort of the demand. The larger towns 
and the two cities of Exypt are chiefly the 
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‘The streets and basa: arter of Caury are almost worvvalied nthe E ast fay the varvty au 
Of thew scenes of daily life ulsetrated are among the most famikar These 


one 
tha Thophepers telecate and prod oy the Haropean turans ot the tow Dnt remau at heart tur Orveaiale 


CAIRO CRAFTSMEN ENGAGED ON THE FAMOUS MUSHARARYAH WORK 


Tooro is cotbing mare charactanstic of Arab craftymanshe thas the beantifel work m svory end wood of thrse 
carvers who use their left feet to help ut the carving operation and are thus knowa as the‘ three-banded mrn 


TYPES OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE OF TODAY 
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creations of Europeans. Even Cairo, 
the capital, with its history of nearly a 
thousand years, recalled by a long series 
of exquisite Saracenic monuments, is now 
mainly a European city, and tourists are 
apt to call the true Egyptian quarters 





re “the bazars."" One may well 
Charmer Tegret the progress which has 
of Caire converted the picturesque city 


of the Mamelukes into what 
has been, somewhat ambitiously, termed 
“a bastard Paris,” but there can he 
no question that the change corre- 
sponds with the general progress of the 
country in material prosperity. Without 
Europeans Egypt would be in the same 
slough of poverty and backwardness 
siatic Turkey. It is not merely the 
horde of tourists who pour money into the 
country every winter, but the more or less 
regular winter residents who come to 
Egypt, and especially to such health re- 
sorts as Helwan on the desert border near 
iro, or Luxor up the Nile, for the sake 
of a warm, dry climate, There is besides 
a permanent European population, num- 
bering in 1897 about 112,000, of whom a 
third belonged to the quick-witted com- 
mercial clays of evantines—a somewhat 
notorious clement in Egyptian town life. 
Mahans come next in number, and then 
British and French, the Army of Occupa- 
tron forming about half the English colony, 
The othe ionatities are represented 
in compu y small numbers, and there 
were Jess than 300 resident Americans in 
ypt in 1847. The increasing European 
ment, practically an importation (save 
the Levantines) of the past century, has, 
of course, profoundly modified the life in 
the two great cities of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, and has had its influence in most of 
the fitteen towns that have more than 
12,000 inhabitants. Railways, tramears, 
post and telegraph offices, have done their 
part in changing the old Egyptian ways. 
1 one may question whether the Euro- 
zu it far beneath the 
. he East changes v 
slowly, and the soul of ‘the 









































“The > mak 
Eastern not at all. The Cairo 
Gepl-OM jeweller, who will chaffer with 


you over a few piastres, though 
be mixes reluctantly, shrinkingly. in the 
crazy, bustling twentieth century life of 
Europe that rushes past him, is not of it. 
In his heart of hearts he looks back 

ingly to the glorious old days of the 
Mamelukes, to which he essentially belongs, 
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and regrets the excitement of those 
stirring times. What good, he asks, comes 
of all this worry? Justice > More often 
a man had a need of a little injustice, and 
a respectable tradesman could usually buy 
that from the Kadi before these new 
tribunals were set up! As to fixed taxes 
and no extortion, that is chiefly a matter 
for the stupid fellahin ; and, after all, the 
old system worked beautifully when you 
shirked payment, and your neighbour was 
hastinadoed for your share. Then all this 
fiddling with water and drains and streets. 
What is it all for? When Willcocks or 
Price Bey have put pipes and patent traps. 
and other godless improvements into the 
mosques, will one’s prayers be any better 
than they were in the pleasant pervanive 
odour of the old fetid tanks ? The streets 
are broader, no doubt, to let the Firingis 
(Allah blacken their faces !) roll by in their 
two-horse Arabiyas and splash the Faith- 
ful with mud; but for this wonderful 
boon they have taken away the comfort- 
able stone benches {rom before the shops, * 
and the Cairo tradesman misses his old 
scat, where ubBralied keyf and the meditas 
tive shibuk once whiled away 
Sanitation the Jeisure of ie never-pressing 
avocations. No; pure water 
Romaace ond drains, and ikycles and 
tramears, and a whole array of wretched 
little black-coated Efendis, pretending to 
imitate the Kafirs, may be all very well in 
their place, but they are ugly. uninterest- 
ing things, and life at Cairo has been 
desperately dull since they came in! Life 
undoubtedly was interesting in the old 
unregenerate days. There were events 
then, something to see and think of, and 
possibly fly from, plenty of blood and 
assassination. perhaps; but then you 
could always shut and har the strong gates 
of the Quarter. when the Mamelukes or the 
Berbers, or, worst of all. the black Sudanis, 
were on the war-path. Now, the gates are 
taken away, and there are no cavalcades 
of romantic troopers, beautiful to bebold 
in their array. to ravish your household 
and give colour to life. In those days it 
was possible for any man of brain and luck 
to rise to power and wealth, such wealth 
as Cairo could not furnish in these blank 
and honest times. Promotion was ever at 
hand, and the way was open to the strong, 
the cunning, and the rich. What were a 
holocaust of victims, an orgy of rapine, 
even the deadly ravages of jodi 
plague and famine, in comparison with the 








ONE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN CAIRO THE ARAB 


2 ki 
rs fog the prsanthood , This pucture oho 
‘Their 


Hare Arabs mest wn thousands to equ 

‘Tho ball inside 1s a 
Solita ae a professor wh stedeats’ about Ess 
cadlss opportunities the infimtc 9 urtety 
of thesc unruly ind Cumultuons: but never 
tedious divs ? 

Such are probably the views of a great 
many old fashioned townspeople ind con 
servative offaals and pashis of all an 
fact who have been depuved of thar ld 
opportunities of corruption and thieving 
They are not the views of the cniight- 
«ncd Catrene or of the vast body of the 
peasantry who now realive the advantages 
of Bntish adminstration Stull conserva- 
tisin is the keynote of Eastern character, 
and he would be a rash man who should 
prophesy cheerfully concerning the pounng 
of new winc onto old bottles The out- 
ward and matcnal reforms in Egypt are 
manifest to all but how far these unques 
tioned benefits have modified 
the ideas and prejudices of the 
qharesle** natural Caurenc it 15 impowible 

to judge There are in fact two 
Casros—the Cuatro of the hotels and tounsts 
and busy Ce European life and 
again the Cairo that, not a stone’s throw 
away, branching off at the end of the Muski 
street where you will come across scenes 
that might occur in ‘ The Thousand and 


themselves for the 
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the great courtyard of the 


rd and has of rat 


tion conwrete almost antierly of sending tie. Kis 
One Nights the same taster costae 
the same valed women the fete looking, 
Bedouin the strings of cimeds le ided wath: 
country produce the water cea, (he 
wedding procession and GHCuMUston pomp: 





nothing scams to be Chinged una tae 
pungent smell ot the Past 1 

Tate cmH unmet akible  pucry ides 
Cand at The bitte cupbo and hhc 


Shops aie stil there only the 
shophecper smokes Ge ucttes inster olf 
five foot long pyxs but hes ay Livy and 
indifferent to business as cali and om 
penetrable as ever Hes exactly the 
Same sort uf person as looked gpon the 
caliph Harun al Rashid when he wont 
rambhng at might or who listencd to the 
Barbers interminable storms for the 
Aralnan Nights are ess ntially Corene 
in thar desenptions of Ife and msinnets 
fhe very aypxct of the mor ont al 
the-way Streets has htt dtered in 
centuries, though thry have Jost the awn. 
ings which once shaded them and the 
beautiful lattice windows (meshrcbiyest 
arc fast disapjxuring But they are still 
narrow and dusty and filthy, and after 
ram indesribably muddy—and incom 
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ably picturesque. Most of Cairo is 
jnodera, Dut there are still some of the 
older, almost medieval, houses remaining, 
and a few ruined palaces of the Mameluke 
emirs, besides the exquisite mosques and 
tombs, colleges, convents and sebils, in 
and around the city which record the 
munificence and taste, the piety and 
Woadertal fear of judament, of a whole 

weaenie S¢TicS Of lords and sultans, 
ildiage from the mosque of the con. 

queror Amr in “ Old Cairo 

fu the Turkish minarets of Mehemet 
mosque 













on the citadel. © Many 
are mere ruins, and most would 
«almost: disappeared by now but 
for the resolute efforts of the committee 
which has watched over them for the 
past quarter af a century and, under 
the skilled supervision of its architect. 







Herz Bey. bas expended as much 
{8.000 tof year on the repair 
and oc ally the complete restoration 


priceless monuments of Saracenic 
The skill which buult and adored 
them with carving, and mosaics, plaster 












mouldings and marble, enamelled. glass. 
and chased metal-work inlaid with silver 
and gold, has long departed, though 
there are signs im the resteration that 


work almost. if not quite, equal to the 
original. ean be exeented by Herz Bey’s 
ctaftsmen and it as possible that the 
topean demand may ma measure 
revive the Jost arts of Catro, As it is, 
apart from a few workshops in the 

y little of art industry 
ae varthen  COaTNE 1ex- 
rude brass and copper work 
there ix in plenty: but the looms no 
longer turn out the wondrous iridescent 
silks of the Fatemid period, and fine 
ceramic and the damascene art are for 
the present extinct, 

Whatever the duture of Egypt may: be. 
at will depend upon its Mohammedan 
ageieultural population Sirected by: Boleh 

science. Ft will not be sensibly 
Decedesae affected by the native Chris. 
Copts tians, who form a very small 

minority. The Copts scarcely 
svom to take their full share in the general 
progress of Egypt. Once they were almost 
the sole source from which the inferior 
Government officials. were taken, since 
alone as a rule possessed the neces- 
sary skill in book-keeping. Now, though 
they are under no disabilities, they are 
generally supplanted hy Mohammedans. 
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Euypt. 
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They have the reputation, rightly or 
wrongly, of being more ignorant and tess 
trustworthy than their Moslem contempo- 
raries, and certainly their priests do not 
set them a good example in learning or in 
civilisation. They have extremely interest- 
ing churches and monasteries, where 
the same rites and liturgies are celebrated 
in the same tongue as in the fifth century: 
but the Coptic Church has been torn hy 
factions, and its state is not hopeful. 

The future lies with the Moslems. who 
form go per cent. of the population. That 
these will justify in a material sense the 
wise expenditure of capital and intelligence 
which has brought such extraordinary 
prosperity to therr land cannot be doubted. 
Whether there will be any revival of a 
really national or at least: Arabic cul: 
ture temains to be seen. There are signs 
of some such revival in Arabic studies : 
but that splendid old monument of Arab 
learning. in its most restricted and 
conservative hmits. the Azhar University. 
has not so far favoured an enlargement of 
its old curriculum, and its prejudice 
against all European innovations is. 


























dimmsshed. new university. 
Fetere for Exypt might work wonders, 
- The more Egyptian. take an ins 


terest: m- culture and ain pubhe 
aflairs the better nd it is only an inevit- 
able part of the movement that some ol 
the hall educated but ambitious spints 
should jump at power for which they 
are at present unquahfied. ‘The reins 
must remain firmly in the hands of 
the tutelary Power. and the really m- 
teresting problem of the immediate future 
i, how. long Britain will continue to 
accept her present anomalous position 
instead of assuming openly the protec: 
torate which she has already exerted 
under an unofficial mask tor a quarter 
ot a century. Fora long time the progress 
of Egypt was held back by the un- 
certainty of an indefinite British oceupa- 
tion. That uncertainty has been removed 
hy a series of events. and lastly by the 
Anglo-French Agreement. But inter- 
national fetters and a few obsolete 
restrictions still check advance. Egypt has 
been freed by Britain from bankruptcy 
and corrnpt tyranny and brought to a 
marvellous pitch of prosperity. justice and 
order. It remains to be seen whether 
the last remaining fetters of the old régime 
cannot be snapped. 
StantEY Laxe-POoLE 

















ESSENTIAL INFORMATION ABOUT EGYPT 





AREA. Egypt proper, including the five 
oases of the Libyan desert and the territory 
between the Red Sea and the 
ang the Sudan, is about geo. 
The Nile valley and the De 
cultivated districts, have an area ot only 
square miles. Egypt is divided 
ahstrict.—Lower Exypt. or } 

or ELSaid The area of the 
is estimated al gho0m0 square: 




























The last Egyptian census 
nin Tigy and showed a popttation ot 
. of whom 9.020,go, were settled 
TutVes, 601,427 Were Bedottins, and 112,574 were 
foreigners, lhe chief elements in th 7 
population were 34175 Greeks, 24.467 
$87. British French, 7.117 
ALIS, er onumbers ot Kussnins, 
The principal towes 
SA pU proper, With their populatrons at th 
eenstts of Sy; 
Agzho, Cantah, 
Assit. 42. 






























ik. 35.715; Mansunrab, 
i, 30815 The population 
Tatchan 1s estinetted at 2,000,000), 
Tag Europeans Phe chiet towns. 
are Khartoum, 14.023, and Omdarman, 41,000, 

GOVERNMENT. Egypt is nominally depen: 
dent on Turkes, and pays an annual tabute of 
S7aee dat except ly re ly pray 
inent Turkey does not participate officially in 
the conduclot Egyptian whiny Epyptrs ander 
a betedttary sasereygn known as the Khednve 
the present ruler being Abbe Hilmi, who 
succeeded in 182, and is the seventh im the 
dynasty of Mehermet Ali ‘The adnsinistration is 
conducted by nat Ministers subject to the 
Khedive. Associated: in the government ot 
Fgypt is a Britsh financial adviser, whe 
seaton the council of Ministers and 
shose consent no decision can be takes 
matters of finance, he British (rowernment, 
g through the resident adviser control 

fi is in effect the paramount 
ix responsible for the amaving 
growth of nati prosperity: during the last 
two deratles, dogks Frock sepvrardl 
Tog put the seal ot permanency on Britt 
influence in Egypt. 

REVENUE AND NpiTeRt, The national 
revenue for 1@6 was LF Nz 794, and the 
expenditure £E12,124.822. ‘the ZE equals 
Ltus. 64d, sterling. The chiet sources oi revenue 
are the land taxes, the railways, customs, and 
lobacen, 

Nationa Dnt. The Egyptian National 
Debt stands at 96,483,840. and the annual 
charge is £F3,615,.457 not including tribute to 
Turkey. 

INDUSTRY AND Ci ERCL, Two-thirds of 
the population of Egypt is engaged in agriculture. 
The chief products are cotton, sugar, rice. 
maze sult, sat hark ea cube cereals 
and vegetables. ‘There are usually three ere 
annually, the chigf winter crops being cereahy 
the chie!'summer crops being cotton, sugar, and 


rice, and the chief autumn crops tice, 
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Egvpt has the largest 
workl, the 
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mised, anil 
Praspreting and sone 
wesent emploving, 
Gelel and copper are tonnd, 
also beg. atvestigated 


ot Fesphan min 
ming. department 
there comsidetal 
mung. the eperat 
sthout T. gee peuple 
sand col and ¢ 
The exports of 
mands a higher 
Feate Heed an aun 
The wither 
tobacer 

value of £24. 
vahwe of £24. 
Over 5 por 
alent 334 
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CURRENCY 
Hgxgatian pina op nantes ass 
dy the sgn Zh it wenghs 85 





the valne 
The prrstre is a 
subdisaded inte tenths fochred ju 
coins mn enculition are bre 
pustre Smickel, dye 6 ai poise, ahver 1, 
2,8, fe, atid au pastes 5 td gold 1 pound 
The gold hits mn Lavpt. haweved, is 
almost esehistvely Pughsh sovete itty 
Wists ws Miaseris The sete al 
Ststent of wenhts and: measeres is standard, 
buts compulsory only mi public and pose en 
Menta sramsae tions Te mate wenghits ine 
Focal and vary ggueathy, 
Rares, Great Hiitam te bgspr 
andl tates tor letters ant papers ate 
Zealantl fee page tava] except 

















































that the dimit of weight tor printed and 
a Pacts is g Ib amt the bent 
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MEDITERRANEAN NORTH 





AFRICA 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS 


TDITERRANT AN Ataci os dived 
into two sharply defined geo saphicd 
regions aneastern inda westuin In the 
cast. the Comt hn sinks buh to. the 
south om the west at juts out tow uds 


the north and whik on the ¢ stern 
edge the desert regions extend to 
the sca in the western and proyec ting 
part there diss a country of nughty 
mountains wilh snow coveted pc ths 
and foammg torenty int of tertile 
villeys and well watered plans Here 


then tribes of 
Stlop inte powertil nations 


yricultinists could de 
whik the 








dastis the home only vf nomads Only 
atone pointom the cesta cowt in 
modern Tripolr gust wher the tabk land 

of Barct projects Uke a 
Est anmsule ‘ais. die Mev ese 
west fecbl counterpart, ot Ue 

Wotan mountamous region 
an agicultural distact formerly the 





possession of the ance flounshing Gieck 
colony of Cyrene 

But of the coast bine in the cist as 
an independent country sat a die 
advantage compated with the west at 
has some counturbalancmg — fcalurca. 
First it 1 situated nearer to the ancient 
cavilsed countres and came compata 
tively earher under ther infinence , and 
second}v, owing to the desp bays that 
indent its coast, 115 the favoured starting- 
pomt and terminus of the entire Sudan 
trade which is again facihtated by the 
convenient position of numerous oases 
It ws no accident that the tuo most 
powerful ancient commeraal citus of 


INHABITANTS 


North Anner Carthage and) Cyrene 
tlonishedin the sraimity of the Syttes 
Commune ition with the Sadan was 
Mm owneunt times probebly bess difheult 
than at present Phare ws ne doubt thi 
ther has been an untavourabh 
prvocia Not hate oan thy cla In 
‘a Desert = the northern Sabor kespecrlly 
the Galcareons deposits of dirt 
up springs the faces of a formerly noher 
fone but above all the romans of human 
Settloments mo tegions now completely 
amnhabited spouk only tao clo 
Tenguage and assine as that even the de 
ficancyolwetcrm the Algeaiot today us 
compatcd with that of Roman tines 1 not 
to be refered meray to (he decay of ate 
fal aaagition but mast hee deep 
cuses Butat Noth Aten ut above 
all Gn desct was otter better witcrcd 
and mon habitable than its te day 
then communication iyo with on grate 
Afiicr must hive lec casi than new 
notwithstanding that culy rntiquity 
the camel was not known (o the tribes 
of North Afmea Che commend postion 
of Carthage as off yrene sested: inde 
to a great extent on intccourse with 
the Sudan In Roman times this tritfe 
appears to lesen a completes to can 
the Arabi cra fast road it te trish 
activity Paral) with chmatic changes 
there sm the course of history ne lack 
of topographica changes the ling 
of the Tumisian coast which cuund 
many of the famous harbours of antiquity 
to be silted up, x to be especially men- 
thoned On the other hand the shore of 
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HARMSWORTH 


the peninsula of Barra is steadily 
sinking. 

Climatic changes, a well as the passion 
for hunting, have also exerci great 
influence on the animal life of North 
Africa: elephants and hippopotami, which 


were formerly numerous, have now dis- 








appeared. And a plant which once was 

of the highest importance for 
Nontsbed a part of North Africa, the 
w. sete famous silphium, which grew in 


the district of Cyrene, and the 
juiee from the reot of which was worth 
its weight in silver in ancient Rome. is 
no donger to be fonnd, and hay not been 
rediscovered even in other parts of the 















world The sitphium was one of the chict 
the wealth of the ancient 
As we sce if represented on 





the coins of the town, we know that it 
wlonged to the g group of the umbellifere. 
The wri s ieuts tell us of the 
sof this healing juice, which 
nowhere prepared so excellently 
Whether the plant has 
ted or whether it has dis- 
appeared before the change of chmate can 
no longer be determine 

The existence af a prehistoric populauon 
m the Sahara as demonstrated by: 
numerous stone implements which have 
offes been found im quite isolated and 
new uninhabitable spots of the desert. Tn 
historic ¢ the fitst accounts do not, 
other tesults at 





























gation, juste 
before the 








homogencons 
ica. owe 
routs and compare 


al Ron a 
prulations filed A 
ee vitleet the difte 
them with th 





and their dese nants. m 
sulisequent comers. maintain 
for the most part their original homes, 
In the first place. we must name the 
light-complexioned, fair-haired 











Ancient’ Libyans, who are alten. men- 
feveien of tioned by the old geographers 






ud historians as inhabiting 
hoth the district bordering on Egypt and 
the tableland of Bar id the places 
on Lake Triton. They exercised infiuence 
on Egypt itself. Especially at the time of 
the Ethiopian sovereignty we find fair- 
haired Libyans as dynasts in the Delta. 
They seem to have been a physically 
well-built and intellectually gifted race. 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Descendants of these “ blonds ”’ are found 
even at the present day in North Africa 
especially among the Kabyles of the Rif, 
or Morocco, in such large numbers that for 
a long time it_was thought that the 
remnants of the German Vandals had been 
rediscovered ; although, in reality, the 
fair-haired population of Africa existed 
long before the migration of the Germanic 
nations—indeed. before the beginning 
of historical tradition, Another remnant 
of this blond race were the Guancbes in 
Teneriffe. 

The Canary Islands have served more 
than once as a refuge for the popu- 
lation of the continent, when hard 
pressed by newcomers. The Guanches. 











when they first came into contact with 
Europeans, were sti in the 
Stone Age. The of the 





mattock, end bred sheep and goats, but 
did not use the plough or understand 
how to make bread. In addition to the 
Guanches. other races have inhabited the 
Canaries. 
The tair-haired African 1: docs not 
stand apart from the other races, It 
is very probably identical with that tall 
Fai. WDE headed people which 
Jed in W 


























once tern Europe. 
Haired pa 
Afci and which is usually designated 
the Cro-Magnon “race alter 


Ue chiet place where remains of bones 
ve no tound. Assuming. then, the 
lationstip of the fair-haired Libyans 
with the people of Cro-Magnon to be 
generally admitted. the original homes 
ol the race may have been in’ North 
Atrica: this is the more probable, since 
the megalithic monuments of North Attica 
are apparently older than those of W 
Europe. The hypot ‘ounts 
for these races as of Celtic origin hardly 
demands discus 

Together with. and pethaps betore, the 
tair-haired race, nother light-complex- 
ioned, but dark-haired and short-headed, 
race appears to have existed in North 
Africa. The earliest inhabitants of the 






























Canary Islands scem, at any rate. to have 
belonged to this dark-haired people, some- 





times referred to as “‘ Armenoides,”” These, 
it can hardly be doubted, have close affini- 
ties with those dark-haired pre-Aryans of 
Southern Europe, who were later intluenced 
by the immigrating Aryans and robbed of 
theit individual cbaratteristics. but con- 
tinued to live among the main body of 
the population of Southem Europe, 





MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AFRICA 


We can mention only briefly the traces 
which point to the existence in the 
steppes and oases of North Africa of a 
stunted race. probably related to the 








bushmen and the dwarf tribes of the 
test of Africa, The inhabitants of the 
oasis of Tidicelt were expressly described 





by the ancients ax being of smal! stature. 
Other tribes, such as Troglodytes and 
Garamantes. may have intermingled with 
the pigmy peoples who then, perhaps. 
roamed about the Sahara. as the Bushmen 
still do in the Kalahari, In many nation al 
types of the present day the last remna 
of the dwarf race, greatly changed by 
intermixture, may still be pointed out. 

Far more important for the histor 
Africa was the effect: wrought on. ri 
conditions by another cause. If 
Libyans, the “ Armenoides,” and even the 

























stunted tri were compa Iv tair 
complexioned, we now see a ruddy 
skinned people appear in Egypt as the 





pe ors of a primitive civilisation, 
which they develop later in Ethiopia and 
Abyss In quite carly times they 
spread westward. Ultimately all North 
Atrica receives from them its 
ethnographical and linguistic 
characteristics, and a new race 
= formed ---that of the Berbers, 
This people. then. constitutes the core 
of the present Hamitic popalation, which, 
as the “ Atlantic race.” it is usual (0 con- 
trast with the negroes on the one hand, 
and the Aryans and Semites on the other. 
The ancient name of “ Ethiopians " is the 
most appropriate for the 

‘The Ethiopians must have come later 
than the previously mentioned races to 
Northern Africa, with the except 
rally, of Egypt. where they w 
from the first beginnings of civilisation. A 
certain affinity of the Ethiopian languages 
with the Semitic. the accounts banded 
down of their ancient history, and even 
the conditions of the people at the present 
day. make us suppose that the original 
homes of the Ethiopians may have been 
in Eastern Africa. There they received 
the stimulus of Asiatic civilisation, which 
they carried further westward, together 
with the acquisitions of Egyptian culture. 
North Africa became Ethiopian only 
within the course of authentic history. 

But even though the races blend, the 
population of North Africa will always 
separate afresh into two, or better into 
three, component parts, made necessary 




































by the nature of the country itself, and 
distinct in their characteristics. 
trast of language or bodily structure is se 
thorough or so indestructible as that 
between the nomad of the steppe and the 
agriculturist whe inhabits the lertile plains. 
and the mountain valleys ; as civilisation 
gradually develops, a thin distinct: type 
~ the towndweller, whi 
velilioadd by 
These contrasts a 
etual that the individual 
countries of North 7 say 
nothing of the whole region, h 
Qecome politival unities m the sense aa 
European states. Morocce is. cali 
a marvellous conglon 
or entirely dependent tribal 
together with others tht are | 
independent. 


















Races 
That Don’ 
Mix 


























TH othree elements of the populatien 
fime 


vanced in civilisation as went 
The agrivulturist, probit 
nce of Ethiopian immye 
ned the mattock tor the plough, Te 
nomad at an catty period made mse of dhe 
later, during the dynasty of the 
Hyksox im Egypt, of the horse; and, 
finally, in Roman times, of the camel. The 
town-dwellers finally received, throng 
trade and traffie, ample material af ent: 
ture, But they were recruited by new 
immigrations rhanged their nationat 
life and character. 

The mete enumeration of the mimerans 
shocks from the outside whieh Novth 
Africa has had to 1 patiently explains 
atoonce the tremendous changes the 
country has nde As colonters the 









































on 










nl Byzan- 


the supremac’ 
greatly the 
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tines did not 
mixture of nation: 





of Gibraltar and held the 

possessions for a century. More 

nd more fasting thon all 
' 


new 
important 








of the Arabs and the spread of Iam. The 


Arabs were followed by the Turks. Finally, 
the civilised nations of Europe appeared in 
the field and undertook to forge anew out of 
that region sunk in savagery* another link 
in that chain of civilised states which had 
once circled the Mediterranean and had 
been snapped by the adherents of Islam. 
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Thus the history of North Africa in its 
tecorded form is little else than the struggle 
of the native Berbers against foreign in- 
truders. Sometimes they almost suc- 
cumb; the lords of the North African 
coast wear the Carthaginian dress or the 
burnous of the Arab; then, agam, they 
show their indestructible vitality, and 


The genuine Berber states arise 
Detestea Where formerly foreign colo- 
Jews e¢ nisers had the power in their 


hands. In medieval and modern 
tumes have come the Jews, the detested and 
yet indispensable traders of the kingdom 
of Morocco and of the old Barbary states, 
of whose immigration, as almost every: 
where else. there is nothing definite to 
be sad. it being sufficient that they are 
there, 

They seem fit really to_ play, 
in then way, an important part in the 
civilsing of North Africa by European 
nations: in fact, they are the only com- 
ponent part of the population "which 
knows how to contarm iteli externally 
to European ideas and tu derive profit 
fromthe advantages of our culture 
without acknowledging sts moral clams. 

Apart from the migiations in Roman 

tieam af European bleod 
n poured into the veins of 
the North Atucans ty not meonsiderable. 
When the Moors retreated frem Spain 
a large number of them settled in North 
Africa and gradually nuxed with the 
natives, But the Moots had just formed 
in Spain a united nation out ol native 
Iberian, Araluc, Berber. and even North 
European elements; they were not only 
in their civihsation but abo in’ their 
ethnical composition a connecting link 
between the world of Islam and that of 
Western Europe. Still more important. 
perhaps, was the influx of European 
slaves of both sexes which, from the 
Middle Ages down to modern times, had 
heen directed into the Barbary states by 
‘The White the constant expeditions of the 
oat corsairs inhabiting the North 
North Afrien Aftican coasts, an element 
much more easily absorbed, 
owing to the Mohammedan institution of 
the harem. Besides this, many European 
Tenegades appear in the military history 
of North Africa. 

Mf, through the capture of slaves, 
European blood came into Barbary, still 
more so did negritic blood. The negroes, 
whose own homes do not, indeed, extend 
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far into the Sahara, do not voluntarily 
cume to Mediterranean North Africa; but 
they flocked in under the crack of the slave 
whip as despised servants of the ruling 


peoples. Yet their vital tenacity caused 
them to take root in the new soil. But they 
proved fatal to the national life of Nort 


Africa. Every dropof negritic blood takes 
its owner farther from Europe, as well as 
from the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
countries, and brings him nearer to the 
dull, un ssive peoples of Central 
Afnea. At the present day, after cen- 
turies of silent immigration of the dark 
race, the coast of the Mediterranean 1s 
more African than it ever was in the 
coury: of its history. 

The three non-tacial clements of 
the population which, through natural 
conditions. are always recreated~ nomads. 
husbandmen, and dwellers in towns— 
have been, as was inevitable, influenced 
and technically altered in very diferent 
ways by the advancing waves of nations. 
The agriculturists of the highlands, after 
the earliest fusion was completed, have 
best preserved the purity of race: these 








aneessentially genuine Berbers 
The Three and the pick of the population 
Elements of in Westem North Africa. The 
Peron stern > : 


nomad Berler population 
was, on the contrary, not able to resist the 
impact of the Arabs. nomads hke them- 
selves, and was compelled to give way to 
the intruders. They either withdrew into 
the Sahara or fled to their brethren per- 
manently settled in the highlands, so that 
in North Afriva proper at the present time 
the terms Arab and nomad almost coin- 
cide. The towns, finally. were the proper 
homes of the mixed nationalities. Foreign 
merchants and fugitives settled in them 
by preference; the Jew built his ghetto 
here. and the negro his mwerable quarter. 
Notwithstanding the hatred which the 
nomads and the agricultunsts have for 
each other, they are at one in their con- 
tempt for the inhabitant» of the towns. 
‘We must, first of all. consider the history 
ot the two colonising states, Cyrene and 
Carthage. Then we must give our at- 
tention to Roman times and describe the 
invasion of the Arabs. Finally, consideri 
how North Africa has been split up into 
separate states and ions, we must 
fix our eyes on the modern development 
of see states. The encroachments of 
the European Powers will be briefly 
touched upon in conclusion. 2 
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CARTHAGE IN ITS SPLENDOUR 


AND 


‘HE Greek settlements on the peninsula 
of Barea deserve special ne 

they were the only important Hellenic 
colonies on the coast of North / 
and because also thet 
allowed them to develop the 
in cumparative independence. The culti- 
vated territory of Cyrenaica, surrounded 
by the sea or desert regions, stipported a 
numerous population on the products of 
the soil; and the favourable commercial 
situation, which made Cyrene a dep.dt on 
the through trade route to the must 
varied destinations, must have proved a 
source of wealth as soon as an energetic 
people made use of it, and found out, 

esides, how to make the most of the 
natural treasures of their own territory. 
among which the silphium, already refered 
to, must especially be named. 

In the middle uf the seventh century Rc. 
Dorian settlers had come. under the 
leadership of Battus, from the island of 
Thera, or Santorin, where a civil war had 
caused their emigration: at first they 
settled on a small island in the Gulf of 
Bomba ; six years later they settled on 
the mainland and tounded 
Cyrene, the government 
of which Battus assumed 
under the title of king. 
Jt is characteristic of the 
country that a copious 
spring i water, called 
Cyre, led to the choice of | A COIN OF 
the site and. gave its Spe quae napealc 
name to the place. The which was ee of the 


































colony was subsequently strengthened 
by the accession of numerous Dorian 
Greeks from the Peloponnesus, from 


Crete, and other islands. The colonists 
were now in a position to take possession 
of Jarge tracts in the peninsula of Barca— 
against the will of the nomad Libyans ot 
those parts, who at last in their distress 
appealed to the king of Egypt for help. 

new colony soon saw itself competed 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the 





ITS DOWNFALL 





power lul civilised stale on ils east trontier, 
Fortunately for Cyrem i: 
ypt forbade the: de 
hbonring people, But 
Libyans themselves proved to bed 
opponents. The tribes united 
flicted a sv 






















ct that notwithstanding all this 
the vitality of the young community was 
not sapped allows us to conceive how 
rapid the rise lo prosperity of the settle. 
ment was, 

Hs defeat was destined to bring impor 
fant results am its tram, Cy 
scatch of help, timed its eye 
and was nnmediately swept it 
transtormation of political life which was 
then going on in the old home. Peace 
fully, or hy force, aristocracy and tyranny 
were repressed in favour of democracy 
Those communities were fortunate wher 
prudent and respected men stood at 






























head of affairs and complished with 
ion and fairs the revalation 

which had become necessary through the 
growing power of the 

Jower straticot the people, 

In Cyrene the disastrous 

issue of the war furnished 

a@ reason for — similar 

action: while another 


impelling cause was the 





PTOLEMY APLON, ne COURSEL Of the famous 
ST crates oracle at Delphi. Just 
fenataraltreasures as the: oracle hack once 






commanded Battus to found a colony, 
so it new counselled the Cyreneans to 
summon from Mantinea the legislator 
Demonax, who would arrange the internal 
affairs of the setUlement and enable it to 
ofler a more jpowesiat resistance lo 
external foes. Monax assigned equal 
rights to all citizens and limited the royal 
power of the Battian dynasty, which was 
still on the throne. his led to new 
struggles ; King Arcesilaus was exiled ia 
ark? 











GENBRAL VIEW OF THE PHGINICIAN TOWN OF UTICA AS IT WAS 


Ti oldeot ofthe Pireemrvan vettiements onthe north coast of Africs 


Soke Int with the helpat the forcuners 
teamed power tll he w asshaahs the peopke, 
fogether with the tyrant of Barca which 
fad bean tomneded below this Ashe tad 
previousty sabantaed to the Postins who: 
unter Cambyses then occapud Tgypt 
the Petsian ,overnor om Paypt new 
intatered destroyed Bara white how 
ever soon became prosparous again and 
upheld the totterm, monitchy twas not 
untlygo ne that it fnally broke down 
and Cyrene became at republic 
Notwithstanding all these wars Cyrene 
had aiantime attuned: great prosperity 
The fertile soot the country which 
above all produced the valuable sdpheun 
atlorded a scone Basts fur the power af the 
state cand the trad which wes cared on 
putly by Find with FT svpt and the Sudan 
pathy by sea brought ummense wealth 
to Cyrene whete the atiens wore con 
speuous among all Hulumes for ther 
fs and also for thet keen antetest in 
the artyte and) philosophe 
movements of the Grech people. 
The restless spat of th) Cyre- 
means which mamitested itsclt 
even atta the fall of the monarchy in 
sontinnous inction Iktwcen the nobles 
and the peaple may have beca dur to 
she luxnmons charter The power and 
mrospertty at the town sultured tor the 
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Lusery and 
Learning 
tn Cyrene 





Utica although Carthage politically outetnppedit 


time very ith: from these mtormnal feuds 
Ube stanly wath ats toss 1 al Carthage 
which broke out soon utter the expulsion 
of the Bathde dhe net end to the chs 
advantage at Cyicie Ee two empose 
of trade came Analy to.an un 
host inding as to the limits of 
tha espective influence The 
Cvtene ins did not come into 
Tastdc ditions with Moxindar the Great 
whe appeated in Pevyptin y.2. 8 since 
they secured then position in advance by a 
fayned submission Tt was) undued tor 
tunale for the town that owing to then 
Temote position they ware somewhat 
distant from the paths of poltial whul 
winds — Only faint gusts of the storm bhw 
over them The same advantage was 
anposed by the otha and smallur uty 
tepubhies which had sprung upon the codst 
of Barca and with Cyrene were included, 
wnder the name of the Pentapols htocally 
the five cites 

When however after the death of 
Alesandar the mighty stream of his policy 
ef congurst divided into numerous mvu- 
kts when everywhere hiv old generals 
tatud ther weapons deainst each other 
and endeavoured to breah oft for thum- 
selves the greatest posubk portion of that 
enormous mhentame—Cyrenana did not 
escape the eyes of the rapacious soldier 


Cyrene’s 
Straggl 
Carthaze 








kings As thotgh the oxtail danger 
wale net chotigh purty: strokes blized 
up with fish fury in the republes ot 
Pentapolis ind tugiives bom Cyrere 
sunttnoned the .esistune: of the Ale xan 





dian general DTimbron whe 
wos then in Gite Ptaksny 
who om the meantime — had 





hemly established lumelt in 
Pavpt, avaikd Inmselt of the opportunity 
toimtestere — Jimbron was defeated and 
i p22 BC all of Cyrenated was oblyed 
to recognise Che suzerainty of Une craity 
Leyptian king 

With this the decay of the 
seems to have begun Drawn into th 
tamily disputes of the Ptolomes — the 
Tegion sometinns regained its independ. 
thee temporarily but remained in essential 
points under keypuan influence Cyrene 
was no longer able to compete in trade 
with Carthage, on the onc hand, or with 
Alevandna on the other Lyen though 
the gigantic struggle of the Phantoan 
colony with the aspiring Roman empire 
may have brought much passing bene fit, 
and the advantagis of its geographical 
=ttuation could neser be quite lost yet 
Cvrene tugcther with its sister towns 
undoubtedly yank in importance — This 
decadence recognisable in the domain 
of thought abo stands in a certain con- 


countsy 


THE REMAINS OF UTICA THE OLDEST AND LONGEST LIVED PHGINICIAN COLONY 
Unea at Brst the chief city of the Afiican Phormicians preserved ste 





teace by going over to Rome in the Prunn ware 


nection with the unere sen mate raentete 
of popalnons by which dhe old Halen 
spit was mete nd mon repressed and 
subdued Phe Jews espectally who wor 
intentionally Laveured by the Prolene 
seaath aneteascd an Oytenae i onthe 
course of time dn the biter Ptohomac 
pend they are sad to hive composed 
almost the lourth part of the tewar papa 
Jatian fo what degtee Gh Pabyan 
Pevpuan cb oescm omegritic element 
may ohave mneteased ty not indeed 
known but may be tenghly estimated 
hom the situahon and from the trading 
Adations of Pentapolis The mtctee tual 
cultue of Mlnean Hellenism wiaeh once 
had ats conte in Cyrene passed entirely 
to Masandiia 
Pho Romans outer the death oot 4 
prince of the Ptolennes to whom Ponte 
pols had fallen as an independent teal 
came into the possosstion of the tarttory 
by peaceful means It way only loow ly 
bound to the Roman «mpi 














Decsy te shout gg BC since Cytenatea 
ne Pewee Had long coats d to be an im 

portant factor an oantes 
national affans Disturbances in the 


new tributary land hed to tts complete sub- 
Jugation by Pomyxy m7 ne and to its 
unton with Crete In the future Pentapolt 
come xidom inte netue, what we ue 


arty 
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lear of it shows its continued decay. 
A terrible revolt of the Jewish population 
m the time of Trajan 1s said to have cost 
the lives of 200,000 Greeks and Romans, 
So that the emperos, after the suppression. 
of the rebellion, founded a new colony, 
Adnanopolis, in Cyrenaica, in order to 
sevive the depopulated land. But the 
weak condition of the pro- 
vinee had already been seized 
by the Libyan nomads as an 
opportuni yofoccupying part of 
the fertile hind, without its bemg possible 
fo cherk then enere ments, The ravages 
of the II aquest annihilated 
Lhe fast es of its ancient prosperity. 
Long before Cyrene, and not through 
but ina tremendous tragic 
her proud Pheenician 
dl disappeared. 
important of the Phenician 
setlements in the west are well known. 
On the coast of North Africa. there lie, 
west of the Syrtes, Leptis, Hadrumetum, 
Carthage, Utiea, and) the two Hippos. 
Those that lay on the Mauretaman, or 
Monocean, coast had no special signifi. 
cance. In Stetly the western portion 
particuluty was Pheemictan; but there, 
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asin other instances, we can never 
know what was pumarily Carthaginian 
and —theretare  seeondanly Phoenician. 





We must renounce the attempt to prove 
very ancient) Phoenieran _ pre - Hellenic 
setdements in Eastern Sicily, since we 
doubt the appheabilty of the explana- 
tion of names for such purposes. The 
sun holds good of Spain. What we know 
of Carte nd G { vor Cadiz, is quite 
and the identification of 
sus with the Biblical Tarshish is very 
doubtful. Thus. still: less information 
has come down to us of the various 
Phoenician settlements m Spam than of 
those in’ Africa, The town which at a 
later period was promoted by Hasdrubal 
to be the seat of government for the Car- 
thaginian dominion under the 
Maa name of Carthago, or Car- 
of Carthas thago Nova, seems at 2 still 
ese cartier time to have been a 
sort of centre. We must abandon even 
more completely the attempt te prove the 
existence of any definite points further to 
the east. In Sardinia alone can we trace 
with any confidence the existence of 
Carthaginian influence, although in that 
case again a previous universal Phoenician 
occupation of the land is quite probable. 
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We have no materials for the history of 
these settlements and their further de- 
velopment. Our accounts begin where 
the Western Pheenicians came into contact 
with the Grecks, when these latter 
began to dispute the western hasin of 
the Mediterranean and when the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage was being 
waged. Carthage was already at the 
head of these settlements. here were 
no longer “ Pheeniciany “ there, but only 
an immense Carthaginian empire to which 
everything was subordinated, The history 
of these Western Phu: , therefore, 
in follow it. tl tory of Car- 
there it 1s very plete, 
The Carthagnian documents which are 
forthcoming lave no. historical value 
We have no accounts of the first settle. 
ment of Carthage, and we can deduce the 
course of events only from some institu. 
tions of later date. “What legend tells us 
about the founding of Carthage by Dido, 
and the transference of this legend to the 
reign of Pygmalion of Tyre~ all this is pure 
fable. Dido does not belong to Instory. 

The Carthagimans, even in later times, 
acknowledged Phasmeia as their mother 
Origin coUntTY. and ay a proof of this 
of pard an annual ¢ 0 tle temple 

of Melkart in Tyre. Carthage 
Gauthens has. therefore, been regarded 
as a Tynan colony, and the Dido 
myth is traceable to this idea, or tt may 
have helped to sustain it. We bave, 
however, evidence that the chiel_gods of 
Carthage were not Melkart, but Eshmun 
and Astarte—that is to say, the gods who 
were worshipped at Sidon. This proves, 
according to Semitic sdeas, that Carthage 
was not a Tyrian but a Sidonian colony. 

What we have clearly sven with regard to 
the conditions of Pharnicia and the course 
of its expansion beyond the sea forbids 
us to look on Carthage as a colony sent 
out from the city of Sidon ; the Phoenician 
towns as such could never have done 
that. Qn the contrary, the migration 
across the sea originated with the Phoeni- 
cians who were still in movement. If, 
therefore, Carthage worshipped the same 
gods as Sidon, she did so not because they 
were the gods of her mother city, but 
because she did homage to them a3 the 
common gods of all Pheenicians. The 
Carthaginians did not regard Sidon as 
their mother city, but as the head city of 
all “Sidonians,” just_as Tyre and’ the 
other states did. When through the 
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destruction of Sidon by Fsarhaddon even 
the rehgrous headship was transfirred to 
Tyre the Carthagimans Ikpan to end 
their offermg of homage to Ivte becane 
the rescued gods of Suton had found a 


tefuge there From this time and only in 
the nx Carthage was a fynan 
colony 


A further clue to the explanation of the 
conditions of the historwal penod 1s 
wven us by the name (Carthage rtvelf and 
by 4 remarkable and well-authcatiated 
fact as to ts relations with the scyhboar 
ing town of Utica Carthage signthes 
the New Lown it canonly hase bee 
so called in distinc Gen tron in eld town 
Gitum an Cypros and) the snbsquent 

New Carthigs on Spun tal the 
sameonum when they were newly 
fonnded thats when they tell ander 
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others ate induded undar the tthe: of 

allns’ that 6 sabyect ound tobetars 
towns Phy implies a rection of the 
* mothehead ot Uti as much on of 
Este the teligiates: lame of the termer 
capital had thus been pracivad even when 
Carthag had fong possess) the political 
Suptumacy and wis strong: enough te 
seamen fo Utter amc seepoon ad 
pestiion above the other towns 
Fiem this we may dedince the 
futtor the pened on whieh ne 
accounts throw ony tight that Face was 
formarly the chit city oof the Mtoe 
Phenrcans ued had bec ge adally onsted 
trom that position he C uth age Vas ths 
aNplanswhy Coun the Ford Pome Won 
solomtacdy caged ats on the side at 
the Romans and wos cieiward mule 
by them the capitd ots prow ne 
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the Phanician and Punk sway She old 
name of Carthage was possitly Byrsa 
which rally belongs to the old quarter 
of the town the Gty and not merely 
to the citadel and 14 found alo porhaps 
an the mscriptions upon coms 
Lnca on the other hand, signifies Old 


Town’ It must have first received thr 
pas title m place of ity old and 
8 te 8Nnown name when the New 
Carth ‘own assumed its name and 


thus pobtically outst 
It that 1 precisely the state af t 
which 1s illustrated im the mother country 
by the struggle between Sidon and Tyre 
for the ‘ motherhood” or the higher 
antiquity 

In the second treaty with Rome Ltna 
8 expressly named with Cart! and 
on the same footing a» Tyre, all 
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In short rt what date Carthage was an 
fact founded or at what time she hat 
secured the bagemony an darmintion over 
the other Phanionnn settlements in Spain 
and Sigly and csiwher we do not 
know — But when we have ce finite record 
of nvalry between Phecmeatatis and Greeks 
the Phanician power contics in Cat that 

At the beginning of the seventh contury 
Sialy and the coast of Maysilia are in the 

session of the Greeks Thu Phoenicians 

id oonly held thar own in Western 
Sicily, where they were protected hy the 
Casthagmans = Their strongholds “were 
Panormus Motye Jiuybaum, but what 
part of them was Phanian im other 
words 4 remnant of some old immigration 
and what Carthagenian, that i to say 
founded only from Africa, our information 
does not enable us to judge 
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About the middie of the sixth century 
the Phoreans attempted to establi 

a footing in Corsica --according to tradition 
in 562 Be. 


--and founded Alalia, After 
rots had been sent from the 
of the threatening growth 
ot the Greck immigration -which had 
already Taud a frm grip om Lower Italy, 
the larger part of Sicily, and 






















Carthage the coast round Massilia— 
Combines iO areroe the two great powers of 
Ser Ca Aronia to com- 
tine. ‘The Phoe: totally defeated 


antl expelled fram Corsica. Somewhere 
about the same time are recorded the weari- 
in 






ander 
rwen the precise 
an, but 

Aether € 
and that fimity we 
not allorw: 
Creeks after this did e 
extent onthe Carthaginian sphere of 
interest. “The accounts of wars with 
Massiha that is, with the chief town of 
the Greek colonies on the Franco-Spanish 
coast are ake obscure, ‘These wars be 
upon the history of the country we are: 
considering equally with those “in Sicily 
nedttiiia. 

Malchus, the general whe puta stop to 
the advance of the Grecks, 1s reported to 
have mteriered in the home affairs of 

Carthage in a way which leads us to draw 
conclusions as to the cause of her carher 
weakness, 
as inde 


it is impossible to 
infer that here 
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sions which combined 
ards to bring about the fall of the 
There had t 0 unwillingness to 
the general on his return with the 
army, from tear of the effect of his power 
on the government of the Families, We 
theretore inter that he looked to the sup. 
port of the people against the noble | 
Disseasioas (end. as he was aspiring to 
ua. the kingly power, he was 
the State Wieated and executed. It 
must be assumed that he 
attempted to put an end to the rule of 
the great Families; but when he had 
obtained possession of the city by means. 
of his army, he miscalculated his power, 
relinquished the army, and thus fell a 
victim to a reaction. The accounts 
suggest that he was nota t 
going “tyrant.” who relied upon the 
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army. but that he tried to obtain the 
crown by a constitutional revolution. 

a accounts designate as his “ succes- 

" Mago, who has left his mark on the 
Fubnequent course of events, and whose 
family was for a Jong period at the head of 
affairs, He had made himself the direct- 
ing mind of the Families, and his house 
Jong conducted the government in their 
spirit. He and his descendants are named 
as generals of the Carthayinians in the wars 
in Sicily and in Africa, where the mainten- 
ance of the Carthaginian territorial power 
was at stake. 

Meanwhile the Greek» had found in the 
Sicilian tyrants leaders who could organise 
the operations against’ Carthage with 
greater ene This chance was very 
soon appreciably felt, and compelled Car- 
thage to look for assistance in the struggle 
against her foe where it was voluntarily 
profiered. Tradition tells us. in an. anec- 
dotal and no longer intelhgible fashion, of 
an embassy from Darius to Carthage. Its 
demands sound somewhat foolish: but 
apparently its object was to chum the sub- 
mission of Carthage, since her mother 
country was now tributary, 
























Joins Pereia In combination with the 
Ateinst Greece Pheenician, the Carthaginian 


fleet would have made Persia 
va. Carth- 
vertheless, 
was soon forced by an identity of ine 
s_to work hand in hand with Persia. 
Xerxes tried to crush the Greeks im 
the Carthaginians made 
art in the western, The 

ccess. Was the: 
same for the two alles: Nerves was de- 
feated at Salamis, and the army of the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, the son of 
Hanno, was vanquished by Gelo at 
Humera. Hellenism. attacked m= both 
halves of the Mediterranean. successtully 
resisted in both the Semitic civilsation of 
the Orient. 

We have what would be an invaluable 
Piece of evidence trom this period it its date 
were more trustworthy. Polybius mentions 
a treaty which. in the year of the first con- 
suls. 509 8.¢., the new republic of Rome 
concluded with Carthage. This treaty 
had been discovered in bis time among the 
Roman archives. and could be deciphered 
poi with difficulty. The entire con- 
of the sels ment of earlier 
Roman history on the point 
whether this euaxete is to be referred to this 






the undisputed mistress of the 
age rejected this suggestion. 
she w 























A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT PORT OF CARTHAGE 


A PUNIC TOMB NFAR CARTHAGE REMAINS OF TH& OLD SLA GATE 
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RUINS OP THE AQUEDUCT A MONUMENT OF THE ROMAN SETTLEMENT AT CARTHAGE 





THE FRAGMENTARY RUINS OF CARTHAGE ONCE QUEEN OF THE SEAS 
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year or, as it has acutely been suggested, 
to the year 348 nc, But ihe data 
do not permit of a decuion. The most 
weighty provisions were that the Romans 
and their allies were not to be permitted 
to undertake raiding expeditions, or to 
found colonies beyond “the beautiful pro- 
montory." Dutht arises whether this 
Rowe neg WRdary between the Car- 
mae: thaginian and Roman spheres 
‘of interest is to be looked for 
in Africa or in Spain ; the most 
probable explanation is that by thiy Masta 
and Tarseum -the subsequent Carthago 
Nova - must be underst ool as the furthest 
points to which the protectorate of Rome 
and the trade of the Roman alhes. were 
allowed to extend. 
belong to Rome. Sicily. 
was Carthaginian, would be . 
Romans in the African territoryof Carthage, 
The Carthagamanys bound themselves not to 
pvertures to the Latins, sa far as they 
subject to the suzerainty of Rome, 
Contemporary with the develop- 
ment of the African situation at 
the close of the fifth century we 
have accounts of a subjugation of 
the Aftican district by the members 
of the house of Mage. This can 
refer only to a subjugation of 
the native tribes: their distnet 
was ocenpied hy Carthage, and 
they themselves became subjectsat 
the Carthaginians. From this tine 

































whose head we shall soon find the Barcidz, 
aimed more at a centralisation of power. 
had_ therefore an ultimately monarchical 
tendency, and was based on the army 
the other represented the interests of tl 
Families. This opposition is strongly 
emphasised in the Second Punic War.when 
the fall of Hannibal was due perhaps chiefly 
to the enmity of his own countrymen. 

The Carthaginians were forced by the 
battle on the Himera to desist from their 
schemes of conquest in Sicily. and could 
retain only their strongholds in the west. 
New attempts at aggrandisement inevit- 
ably followed the revival in the next period, 
since the prosperity af Sicily and of 
Syracuse in particular must have been a 
growing source of danger to the Cartha- 
gnian trading supremacy. Nevertheless, 
Carthage had for a comparatively long 
time looked on passively at the growth 
‘of the Syracusan power, That may have 
wen connected with internal conditions. - 
namely, with the overthrow of the house 
of Mago, which had exclusively conducted. 

the government. The first attack 
on Syracuse wax not made by 
Carthage ; but the Eastern and 
Western Greeks allowed her the 
role of the terlius gaudens. Segesta, 
hard pressed by Syracuse, appealed 
to the Athemans for help. The 
latter used the opportunity to 














or RR dise carry out long cherished schemes, 
‘Who was the imme- 


of which Themustocles 1s said to 


Carthage began the svstentof large Bate egme oh tke have been the orginal deviser. 


estates (lafifiudia) in which Rome 

was her predecessor and teacher, Hitherto: 
we have been able to represent the African 
settlements only as towns with a farr-sized 
territory ed in the coast region; now 
there was a province. This became directly 
Carthaginian, not Punic, Carthage: 
was already ruler of the remaining Punic 
towns, These naturally retained their 
respective civic rights and their territory, 
hut were dependent on Carthage. 

The house of Mago held for several 
Generations the conduct of affairs in its 
own hands, Its influence then seems to 
have become suspected by the Families, 
and it was ousted from the exclusive 
exercise of the governing . All 
details are again obscure. The revulsion 
iy said to have followed as a consequence of 
the battle on the Himera in 480 B.c. From 
that time the rivalry between two great 
parties leaves its mark on the internal 
Policy of Carthage. The one party, at 
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But the interference of Athens 
soon unexpectedly ended in disaster 
(415-413 Bc.). The Carthaginians were 
therefore compelled, as regards Syracuse. 
which was now stronger than betore, 
either to give up their role of the 
expectant looker-on or to renounce all 
claims on Sicily. When, therefore, Segesta 
again turned to them for help they bad 
no option left but to decide on’ war. 














Possibly the subsequent vigorous inter- 

ference was connected with 
Sorte ad in the government. 
Sieity in so far as the aristocratic 

régime, having been found 
lacking in energy, had been supplanted 
by the rival party. In any case, the war 


was carried on from the outset with vigour, 
and. after a preliminary reverse at sea, with 
success. Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum. 
and Gela were captured, and Syracuse was 
compelled to acknowledge the Cartha- 
ginian suzerainty over western half 
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of the island (410-405 BC} = Peace had side Tf Carthage adopted in this instance 
heen conciuded with Dion Toto a waiting peley ste did se successfully 
whom the reverses gave a favourable tor with the death of Akan the 
opportunity of making Mnmelt= master danger ot a further expansion of Hdl 
of the situation But trendly lations wis past Both Carthage unl Rone 
did not last long war spd by thy the otherwine mevitible 
the second time and dav uf eekommy hut 
tor the second time they but tecened a 
peace Wasmade he tween Mesindin «and te 
the two powers (,07 the commetsr Wath 
2 3p RO} Vehid Ue Plofointes however 












was declaed tor 






















wat owas begun hy wha bad temparaily 
Dionysius and was : weupredl Cyrene thete 
ended by a treaty with Sea never yppen te have 
his son Here we have . th any ttn nelly te 
anabscute recount: ot Jattons atthe begin 


the revel of 4 ccttam 
Hanno the Gratin 


of the bust Pant War 
there as actinat ova ferme 
Carthage ocsen helon Of ctreaty with Protons 
th there had been te 4 To weoding te the 
volts in Tibya and on terms of which both 
Sitdina The Stathan Parties peeupa 
wars were brought to a Qruinted 
temporuy er by the THE CARTHAGINIAN CERES pretive tent AT pws 
peace with ‘Linmolcan A. splendd mosaic fen the Carthaginian temple of se asiotis und comme renal 
Moho. Dy the victory. an Amare whereas wrapped Eyal the Pewee AT 
thy Crimissus in 3g, © was able to secine Tn Sraly however fresh compli utions 
somewhat fiveutabk conditions for the soon cnsucd Agathocles an his eflorts. 
Greeks amd to restrict: Carthage ance te found a Soca emprte was forced tient 
more to the west to make an eltempt to alive aut) the 
Polybius inserts two new tieafies with Cuthigimins This tad te that: tedious 


















Rome om jghand 4,86 thaqale with those nat 
between these events once Selous vicissittide ane whach 
more the bi cutitul pro Eg . Agathocles dtisen back on 
montory os fixed ts the Syracuse athempted to 






Umit) of the respective 
spheres of miterest: and at 
the same time Sudinin 
with Libya os cxpiessty 
cured to Carthage compelled torctunn to Sie ily 
In Sucily there was no ‘ hasing dost tes army jin 
permanent tranquillity but, Miwa und wis fore te 
opportunity was repeatedly “s mike por with © ath 
offered to Carthage — tor on the bastsof the statis gic 
renewed interference the (332 soo Be) He ddan 
various quarrels buiween the midst of prepuations 
18 and 314B¢0 New com fora new cxpedilion yainst 
pheations threatened from Carthy imastyns With 
the east through Alexandr him disipprared the val 
the Great As lord of Tyre who bid once more com 
he ts satd 10 have followed pode TMCS Ser Sate tance the farees of Westeen 
the example of Darius and Spiers an shar sound ta the excaredle’ Gereace against tle ( artha 
to have claimed the sub- Acarte the; oF ates ginian demimion After this 
mission of Carthage, moreover the time no power was again formed which 
deputation with the gifts to the temple could hase made head there against 
of Melhart had fallcn into his hands biter # 
By the founding of Alexandna the danger Agathocies bxqueathed an inheritance 
drew nearer to Carthage, but nothing 5) destined to promote the outbreak of 
reported of any measures taken on citer hostibtis between the tee powers which 
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change the sent war 
te Atte and ther on tas 
suche baste geceh Carthage ttsell 
wnt an the end he wos 
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ad survived all these disturbantes- that 
ws, between Rome and Carthage As 
tivals of Carthage by sca only the Italian 
(atceky were survivors, and even their 
power was broken once) more. whik 
Carthage, on the whole, played a waiting 
vam The favourable opportunity to. 
Seve possession of Tarentum which was 
r offered her by the one party 
was Tet slip. wlale the Romans 
were not se foolsh But, 
afta, daentam had fallen, and 
Perris was defeated, the struggle 
between the last two powers for the 
supromacy in the Western Meditertanean 
cetd no longer be postponed 
Phe pretest tor the mptine with Rome 
was afforded hy the request tor hulp sent 
Dy Une omieacenanes of Agathocles, the 
Mamettines who had ¢stablshed them. 
selves strongiy an Messana being In - 
seged by Hato Hof Syracuse one 
fart sought help from Carthage, the other 
fiom Rena The Keman reltovime army 
crossed dhe straits unlundered by the 
Catihagmans bat found a Cuthaginan 
gethison in the citadel and Carthagiman, 
slips the harbour Newatheliss the 
seubhuice of peace was still maintained 
Carthage, hesttating as ever way annieus 
to avatd an open biaach But when the 
Romans chove out the gaitson from the 
citadel no course was leit to Carthage but 
to declare wat the st Punk War 
{2bg-271 hO) Rome was victonons 
and Carthage had to renounce ath aims 
on Sicily 
Doubtless Rome before this had toned 
on the war, but her unblushing policy was. 
soon atterwards unmasked by her action in 
the occupation of Sardine ewar with 
Rome had been lat fiom glonous except 
for the vahant defence of Eiy. by Hamil- 
cat On the Canclusion of peace his army 
had to be transteried to Attica. but there 
the Catthagimans either would not at 
could not give the troops then full pay. 
Inthe end thete was a mutiny 





War 































Vabivabing of the anny, which was sup- 
Potiey Potted by the Libyan peasant 


Population. Cuca and Hippo, 
or Diatrhytus, wete taken by the mutineers 
and Catthage itself invested, until Hamil- 
vat. appeaiest to for help, successfully 
stamped out the revolt. At the same 
tune the Carthapinian mercenaries in 
Sardinia had mutued and obtained 
possession of the islind — But beme hard. 
pressed by the inhabitants, they de- 
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manded to be admitted under the Roman 
overlordsiup. ‘This was refuved them so 
long ax Carthage hervelt was occupied 
with the mercenary war in Africa ; whea, 
however, tranquillity was restored there, 
and signy were shown of an attempt to 
subjugate Sardinia again, Rome disclosed 
her real mtentions and granted the re- 
newed request of the insurgents for help. 
In defiance of the conditions ot the treaty 
conduded three years previously, Sate 

dinia was occupied by Rome 
The feud hetwien the two parties an 
Carthage becomes conspicuously promi 
nent in the ponod between the fist two 
wars with Rome \ war party, repre: 
sented by the Barada, nd not indeed 
Dring about the war that way always 
done by Rome —but wished to protect the 
acted independance ed the state. since it 
had no doubt ay te the view. of Rome. 
The other, wath wlich eppostion ta the 
Kteat power of the Batcwhy mast have 
been the teal motne, wes the Roman 
party bibed possibly by money or by 
hopes held out te them by Rome. It 
ads ocatcd inqualiied submission to Rome , 
in the last resort ut warved 





Carthage 
aH Gaim tos If-gevernment, 
pirided Ages he uty of the Burade, 


the preponderant power of 
Which we must not fook form the person 
ot a Hamiliar ot Hasdrubal, but in the 
Sigerous vitality of the state had alway 
had constitutional right’ en its side. sa 
Jong as Carthagimans could held then 
ownom the ted Tt was only when, 
through the diffiulttes of the war which 
Was threak ning betore the very gates, no 
other posshiltty cxisted that the Roman 
patty had thed to enforce even constitu. 
onal measutes tor submission to Rome 
Hitherto rts mfluente had always consisted. 
merely in Goguing any energetic conduct 
of the wat. and by its policy it had suc. 
ceeded m accomplsting what it intended 
Hanmbal, the victorious general, was, 
stuetly speaking, defeated nowhere ev. 
cept in Carthage The Roman amy, 
nevded by the Roman patty in order to 
work the new constitutional machinery: 
in the city, was now betore the gates. 
After the los. ot Sardinia, Hamilcar 
went to Spam in 237 B.C. and proceeded, 
by conguenng a new Carthagiman pro- 
vince. to replace the lows of sicily and. 
Sardina. We hnow nothing of the con- 
ditions of the Pheennians there. We see 
tiom the treates with Rome that the 
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expting towns hulonzd to Carthate 
What happenia now was preach that 
when had taken phe previews with 
the Libyans th himterland was subju 
vated and a provinces constituted whic 
Iatharte much tradms towns ander 
Carthannian over up had casted 
there Hamar tin patth against the 
The mans in We and Hasdrubat took 
Ins plac He continued the work of his 








tater an law and . 
muh othe inant a 
Mastia the capital 


ab the new province / 
under the name boat 
chadast ont aithage 
Nova as it was +4 
Mindi 'tix Rea 
Ante hry death an 
THC the supteme 
vomamind was on 
touste HoH amile u's car fell 
sen Hannihyp Basu 

The acquisition of the pros ines of Span 
ant the sccond wir with Ronis cniesy 
chisivaly to have been the work at the 
Birade ntact the nnpresston as created 
that these War teally the holders of power 
th Carthage amd hid) possessed an sab 
atin aw ontoued: power This ce 
ponds however to ceonsidas 
able decree on the nite of 
our accounts these on the 
one hand only descube th 
war oan which those person 
ales were paturadly more 
prominent and on the other 
hand tha objat was te 
justly Rome » action towards 
{arthage But to do thas 
they were obliged to reproant 
the Roman party at Carthage 
ws the outraged one while tt 
can admit of no doubt that 
m iality the Barcide were 
always in harmony with the 
constitutional authorities 
The Roman party were simply 
practising treachery 
not Hannibal who governed — the 
authontics in Carthage —he went asa boy 
with his father to Spain and came bach 
to Africa only at the Clow of the war—but 
it was the mayonty of the Familes which 
filed the constitutional offices and he be- 
longed to their party and executed thew 
resolutions «Tho command of the army 
had of courx given Hamulcar and Hanni- 
bala weights some in the council of their 














HAMILCAR AND HIS SON HANN'RAL 

‘The great Carthaguuan generals in the Punic Wat 
‘Spam and after the death of ht 

‘ton Hanmbal touk over the chief command 


bree enttatd VICTORIOUS 
‘Hasa} 

pociere. coat ence 
It was Carthage by pro-Romas treachery Wusinins 


pate and they duobthss coutnbetd 
fangs teats propondatm power but 
they were nothing more that many otts 
gett of whem beter tells Wa 
perhaps possesse Fo pemenaly greater a 
fucnee Uhan Hann at 

Ihe CONE tot the wie was 
dtacecd in anyhow by the Romins 
nih whe he bosiaaed Sagnntam hb 
fo Way untanged the ungeastined deriind 
ef Rote Unit the 
Sbie should not be 
erasscel Phe contest 
it otesult at ube 
Second Pun War 
ue onetated alse 
whae Fhe Renta 
party cared ott 
poms oy Ronan 
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Han 
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Mey pete ant 
Tot MUM A pte ostite wt 
Mele tought uj the 


Aveta nh to 1 
et Hannit il cad the metelless betder wa 
Sungushedat Zaman tee Rone sow 
Ah ited sescre Conditiotised pote cession 
of the Spanish provinces te Rome an dot th 
CUbUEy state ot Name tiete Wir iaisst aid 
the loss otinde pendence Garth ye became 
tbutary te Rem und fortated even 
the nial ob wine wal 
Carthage ws booster Cute 
chisappears politically ste 
contd no lomo play oe put 
But commerce gave har an 
ingot ames whi wa tndly 
uble te win dea politied 





power Reme we bond to 
take measures aint thas 
Just 1 We Aosvtrans 


alwiy contained to cthet os 
rebethon on the part ot ther 
alles and ther tobutaies ar 
arden to be ake ta anaes 
that states so Kon we 
never dtd lew ter the means 
of provoking the bet fight of 
desperation Wath this obyeat 
wes thet fone 
placed by the side of Carthage He plaved 
according to mstructions the parla signed 
tohim = The Third Punic War, from rgq te 
146 BC was the strugeh of despair which 
was the result of the patty provorations of 
the Numicdhan king and ifforded the yn 
text for getong nd of Rome s rival am 
peatcful comprtstion Carthage wa des 
troved in tq 8¢ In blood and flames 
sets thi sun of the Pha nianeaty once the 
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proud mistress ot the scas; and with it 
disappears the Carthaginian people as such 
from the history of mankind. Utica be- 
catne the capital of the new Roman pro- 
vince of Africa. 

The sources of our information as to the 
internal develop i 
state ae prac 

the eulogies which have been 





Gorthese —avished on the Carthaginian 
Pisspecors _» constitution by Plato, Eratos- 
‘rom History 





thenes, Pol Cato, and 
are indebtes Aristotle's 
ta tong discussion of it; but 
1 for purposes of cam- 
panson, anid presuppose a familarrty with 
as dost work on the Carthagmian con- 
stitution, licking which we are reduced 
to littl: mote than conjecture. 

The constitution of Carthage was, so far 
as we know, that of a provincial town - 
that as, the government was based on 
the tribal oy i i 









Cieern, we 
© Patities, 
these dhscussiens 














‘ preum- 
ably a repr itizens and 
a body of elders. which may orginally 
have corresponded to the leaders or elders 
(sheikhs) of the Famthes, but im historical 
times, according to its nature, may have 
comprised the adnunistcative magistrates 
of the state, elected trom the aristocracy. 
The executive heads of these magistrates, 
were the two Suffetes, the “Judges.” 
Fram thts dualism we infer that Carthage 
was mainly a settlement of two tribes, or 
oly that, after the settlement, m the process. 
of forming a citizen class and a patriciate, 
these two predominant sections of the 
community each had a representative in 
the overtime 
Wf the Pheenic ors ot the 
best hatbouts in a large civilised district 
and hnuted to a narrow strip of coast, 
were dhiven to seafanng and trade, still 
the settlers in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. so soon as they) were 
strengthened in their mtercow with 
the Eastern civilsation, were 
eae cnabled to subjugate a ‘larger 
Naites — tetritory for themselves by 
deteating the still uncivilised 
inhalntants of the hinterland. The great 
merchants of Carthage did not weh to 
sacrifice the advantage which was obtained 
by exploiting the productions of the land, 
and they therefore subdued the Libyan 
inhabitants of the hinterland. We know 
little of the actual course of events. The 
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victors must at first have taken only a 
portion of the land for themselves, while 
they left the old owners the presumably 
larger portion in return for a fixed tribute. 
The introduction of a monetary system, 
which is essential in a mercantile state, 
only brought more land into the hands of 
the Carthaginian lords since the peasants 
were overwhelmed by debt. Thus a 
great land-owning class was developed, 
which employed slave labour for agricul 
ture, and took for its model the Roman 
System of datifundie, Tt 1s uncertain 
what the policy of Carthage was in her 
foreign provinees. 11 is well known that 
the Spanish metal mines were thoroughly 
exploited. But) whether the Cartha- 
Rinians themselves were the workers, or 
whether they left the working to the natives 
and, by a system of taxes, directed the 
profits into their own coffers, must re- 
i The latter alternative 
seems the more probable. 

We possess practically no available 
account of their trade relations generally. 
With regard to their intercourse with the 
Eastern civihsed world, it 1s obyious that 
they must ave inh it with the raw 

products of the countries of the 
= locit-mite teestern basin ot the Mediter- 
ef Corthage TAncan. The Biblecalls the most 

important of these countries 
Tarshtsh, It must remain undecided to 
what country in particular this name was 
applied; many case the Carthaginians 
were the masteis of the Tarshish trade. 
the track of which bounded the honzon ot 
the civilised nations of Western Asia. 
The trade which commanded the Spanish 
coasts must have penetrated beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar, There ‘was the 
famous attempt which, even before Hero- 
dotus’ time, somewhere about the year 
470 RC. the “elder Hanno made to 
acquire the West Alrwan coast by plant- 
ing factories there. His journey took 
him beyond the mouth of the Senegal, 
and the record of hts achievement is 
said to have heen set up in the temple of 

Cronos" at Carthage. The extant 
‘k account claims to be a transiation 
of it. The counterpart to this journey is 
found in the Periplus of Himilcus, who is 
said to have explored the North as far as. 
Britain. We are, however, less well in- 
formed as to his report, since it is only 
known to us by its employment in the 
“Ora Maritima ” of Avienus. 
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ROMANS AND VANDALS IN NORTH AFRICA 


OME entered on the mhintame at 
Carthage and formed the provinces of 
Africa out of the territory of the public 
The region preserved its prosperous con 
dition cven in the Roman period The 
towns which had stood most loyally ty 
Carthage were destroved and others ware 
admimsterad by Roman pretects Only 
Ltia and Hippo which inthe last war 
had taken the side of the conquerors 
Tetained the gecater part of ther privileges 
Ltica gamed greath, by the fall ot 
Carthage of which it took the place for 
sume time im matters of tiide and cout t 
compate with Rhodes an Alesindtss 
wealth and commerce Bt 

Carthage Carthug tts to from ats 
duins The attempt of © Gru 
chus to plant a colony on the 
histone site filed ats time but Casa 
and afta: lum Augustas successfully 
prosccuted the scheme Phe new seth: 
ments cnjoved for Contartes Lat prosperity, 
But the roub inheritance from: (arth age 
was not the neh com land and its com 
Manding position on the Mediterranean vw 
favourable for hk, but the war with 
nomad ptuples the real sons 
of North Atrea whe with 
restless spint swarmed round 











the borders of the rich pro 
vince She wise policy of 
Maviniwa had made the 


Numidian state a formidable 
power and its territory ¢x 
tended from the borders of 
Cyrenaxato Mauretania After 
the death of this most loyal 
ally of the Romans it required 
but 4 slight pretext to renew 
the old st le between agri 
cultunsts Td 

form of a war between Rome 
and Numidia Under Micipya, the eucces- 
sor of Masinissa fnendly relations te 
mamed undisturbed he feud broke 
out when, after the death of Mica in 
118 BC and the murder of Hiempsal, the 
crafty Jugurtha grandson of Maxiniwa 
and ‘nephew of Micipsa, ascended the 
throne For the first time a genuine son 








MASINISSA 


Ni and 
nomad» in the es pf Memidis sad 9, erat 


of North Afiey came forwurd on the 
theatn of wat co man whe comlued 
Park comming with brgind bases and 
whe aan ally ct the Romans hat batt 
the ano ene a peep h wh 
aspired to the dormnion of the wo Hf bos 
the frst tune too a yroplout Arvind 








came inte conthar woth: the adie am 
The Were 1 North Mic anc strangle 
, for supremuy on the shores 

ob the Mediterranean dit 
Feseethe earths cording to Roman 


stpublition had) tecaved only the more 
Saliable westan part of Maps es kinden 

thats the prosent: Uperne with) the 
exception ob the nest easterly portions 
andot Gite the rapid wlake hs adopted 
brother Adhesbal wos allotted, the cast 
comtesponcding toughls to the prosent 
Fipols  Adhberbils good fortune wi 
short ved norte ace Juguitt a bound a 
protest fot war Adhborbal was be stged 
aes capt Gute md inthe storming 
ob the town wes killed together wit 
many of the inhabit ints 

Rome tid gow no che 
aims against the usipe 
protaat that my te 
inhibitants of Cite were + 
numborof Roniunciecis dn 
nabty the wer which now 
Ixgan concerned: the sesunty 
of the prawn af Afniea 
whith was not only ¢ valuchk 
Persea oon acconnt of its 
natural wealth Int a corner 
stone am the fatnie of the 
Roman smpire 

Che so called Jugurthine War 
began inthe your Tin ne, but 
ended for the time in a shame 
jul peare for Jugurtha knew 
how to avail himself artiully of 
the venality of the senatorial party and 
of the consul, Calpurnius Besta, who had 
been sent out against him = Indecd, when 
the feader of the popular party Memmurn 
succeeded in obtaining the summons of thi 
Numidian king to Rome, the wily African 
was abk te extricate himu!f from all 
difficulties, thanks to the corruption ot 
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but te take ap 
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the parties in power which astounded the 
king himself It was only when he carried 
his audacity to such a pitch as te cause 
his couwin Masstva who was staying in 
Rome and had put himscif under the 
protection of Roman hespitality to be 
treacherously murdered that he was 
forced to Tease the city and prepare for a 
Rome’ new war = [he « natortal party 
r, jeren one more sandiucted be? aa 
nena getically and unshilfully 
North Aferes A ii ision of the Roman army 
wos actually cut off by Jugurtha ind had 
fe purchase its iberty from the Numidian 
king by 0 shamefal submission 
At list the popular party wlich then 
embriced the more active Cement of the 
Romin people succeeded in breaking the 
tnflucnee of the formet keaders im the state 
by enforcing the pamshment of the chiet 
offeadas und by placing ancorruptibk 
gencrals atthe head of the army Jugurtha 
Hud pressed by the consul Metals suc 
ceeded in uniting temporinly the whok 
power of nomid Nerth Attica against the 
Romans by miking an dance with his 
father im hw Aimg Bocchus of Maure 
fant The Muted anman kingdom alte ads 
existed in the time of the Second Punte 
War oaund probably included the gicater 
putol Morocce whilcin culluie at did not 
stand mach beluncd Numidia since the old 
Phan mitienee on the west coast of 
Moree must have ktt seme lasting 
traces headlines soon came to an 
end Recchus gave np hy sont 
law fo the Romins who adored that 
tuumphil procession with) him and 
Ulowed the mixcrabh captive to dic ina 
subtarincan) dungon [he Numidian 
Ringdom was divided one part was 
asigngd to Bocchus anotha jomd to 
the Roman province the rest was given 
ever to two Numidian princes 
There was no attempt even in lata 
times at a comphte subjugation of North 





Atma by the Romans Jl the Roman 
aule in) North Afra did 
however im time “cure a 





stronger position it was du 
more tothe advance of civilisa 
tion and the common progress of the 
agricultural and town classes than to 

litical measures Where agriculture took 
old there the Roman influence also 
Rained entrance and the intellectual 
awendency of Rome was followed by a 
pohtial ascundency, which made the 
Romans th. natural protector. of every 
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peaceful people im North Atnea While 
the province of Afmea was in time 
transt ed mto a genuinely Roman 


tertory Numidia too did not scape 
the fate of bung Romannid Masinissa 
had diligently cncouraged the settlement 
of agneultunsts in his dommon — By so 
doing he laid a firm foundation tor his 
power and first rendered a united Numidit 
possible but be at the same time aban 
doncd the standard of pure nomad tite 
ander which alone the Commas urs could 
hope to resist the mflucnce of Rome 

The partly accidental creumstinc: that 
King Juba of Ninuche in the strugele 
fatween Pompey ind Cusi placed hums It 
on the side of the first and was insolved 
in bis fall led to the ching Augustas 
annexcd the castern half ot Numidia as 1 

new plowing. tothe Roman empire and 
Taft, Juba in possession ef only the less 
cultry ited west as well as of Vaurctanit 
which however tecognmcd the rife ot the 
hing only to the smallrst qxtent) From 
this time the name of the Numidiins 
bans to be disused and the design ition 





ot) Maun bxcomes umseisal tor the 
inhabitants of North Ati 

The 1 ‘ 
M @peaally for the nomads 
The Romins soon sin dium 





selves compallad ta protect the 
culty ated dinds now subyut to Wen ink 
by hines of fortresses and i sett of military 
frontier against the nomads wha driven 
back into the steppes ind mountiins 
allowed thumschyas to be won over quite 
tumponmihy as thle ales but) wore 
alwaysteads to make inroads inte Ue corn 
growing distuct Since after the final decay 
Of the Numidian power no. tormidable 
tnemy threatened Romain Alma a com 
paratively small number of troops was 
always sufhucnt to protect the country 
Two kegions and latet only onc, hid thaw 
permanent stagon in Aftna indeed the 
muibtary strength of Nerth Africa was 
tramed by Rome to be used im foreign 
wars Outude the province only the 
agncultural districts were under Roman 
influume and as these distiicts lay The 
oases m the regions occupicd by nomads 
there never way any attempt at a com 
plete subjugation of the country Thi 
apphes particularly to Maurtama which 
never became an integral part of the 
Roman empire 
The external history of Mediterranean 
Africa at the time of the Roman emperor. 
prevents little worthy of narration Of all 
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the border countnes of the Roman empite. 
it was the least threatene At the «ame 
time it belonged to those regions which 
offered little prospect of termtonal expan- 
sion. and, therefore, never had to serve 
as the centre of nultary apetations, Such 
favourable — cucumstances — contabuted 
greatly to the prosperity of the country. 
Roman Carthage. which had: grawn up on 
the site ot Rome's annilolated rival, 
flourished to sucha remarkable dete that 
it could compete in wealth and population 
with Alesamdna. Phe gram exported tram 
Atnica lad Jong become mdiypensable tet 
Rome and Italy, whete the country: pogn 
fation steachly diminished. portion at 
the streantot gold which poured into Rome 
was thus diverted to the Atria prov 

The arts and sceners. when they sank 
from then high place in RK enjoved a 
second period of penty in sore 
provinces and especially im Atniea Bi 
Tusury and immorality. the evil associat 




























ot Wealth. found a splendid soil Per- 
hays both phenemens 
ante Thee tual development 


and maternd lasury. caused 
Chishamty te stuke deep 
toot an Atnica mt a short 
tme and favoured the 
further spread oat the new 
teaching Hom this contre. 
We sec the inthience of 1UBA I 
Atnea on Chnistunity em: 
Lodi in the might, tora ot 
Vagustine, An intense and fore tul nat 
die sought trithessly te find the fulness 
evistence an pleasure. until an hour of tae 
Roowledge led Iam inte the path ef s1 
demal whieh he trod with the sane fie 
ampetuesity.  Afmean Chiastiamty 
wphed with Augustine, While it made 
the culture and wealth uf the country ot 
serene tO Its cause, it gave Ateica at 
amportant’ place m= the craibsed world, 
which, however it was destined to keep fot 
only a short tine and then to lose forever 
A Augustine himself m the last 
Fiery YCae of hits hte saw hostile arnes 
shop appear before Hippo, the town 
at which he was bishop — 

armies which were destined to teac Aftica 
away fram the Koman empire and to 
reduce it to a condition of meery, Jom 
which it did not moe until the time of the 
Arabs In the great migratory move 
mint, which had affected all the tnbes of 
East Germany, the Vandals, who were 
settled im Western Silesia, had not re- 








the Roman 
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Kings of the State of Numubia derwey 4 )y, 
OES they 













mamed quiet The other 
Teutome peoples 6 n many 
brstoruias of the pers rab 





class them with 
othet surmise 
kivat Suevian group Pure Germans im 
the anthropoloaieal ease they could hardly 
have been, hey were Largely intermoved 














with that alder | papubation 
Sraise hac must have ite 
ve tretmony befere the ntaad ot 
closely tetenated Deaton 
Unibes Indeed. tt tias been con hided trot 


the tame of the Vandals that Slavonic ot 
We wele tnetged with: theny 
Atany rat strats ate constleted the 
‘ast important of the | Me preples 
that marched southward, the tosst Count 
and the most bart, 















geons, ts 
At the tin the wars wath the Mateg- 
mann the ¥ Hs had aheady ineved 





towards the an frontier 
Loses until tinally the whe 
mosed by a spit ot unrest te 
look for new abodes 
as ene tt 
N the Romans 
then a date 
whese armed strength 
prmapally bes an cuvalyy 
mothe Dantate 
Buaten and ahnest 
aterd dey the Goeth 
Fast phacesl dew 
Hy otamder the 
Juotec tian of Keme ind recived settle 
ments in Pannen until atter a lon 
pened of quict, an acd sapepeavenithy 
by ta fettune eb then connteys 
Stihche. they moved towards the Rhian, 
alhance with the Alias they defeated 
the Pranks on the Main and poured ayer 
Gath which almost wathont resistance 
fella prev to the predatory hordes 
Thice years Jater the teachers of 
German frontier guards opened to Uber 
the passes of the Pyrenees. aint now 
spain, which, dike Gaul accepted her 
fate with dull resignation, dears all the 
hotrots of a war with barbanans and oft 
YEN Supremacy in gory After 
years of uncest the victors divided) the 
fend among themselves, though a px 
it stl remamed Koman. Alt 
times seemed to be dawning for the 
vanquished. when the attack of the West 
Goths brought new disorders mto Sp, 
A part ol the Vandals were completely 
estermmated the pest reterated towards 
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the south and once more acqwred con- 
siderable power there for a time. That 
they then began definitely to apply 
themselves to maritime matters and to 
building a fleet is an important proof that 
they recognised their situation; and 
though we might not be inclined to form 
foo Ingh an opinion of their fleet, it per- 
mitted them not only to 


The Viotole undertake predatory ex- 
Maritime People peditions to the neigh- 


bouring islands and coasts, 
Int, in case of need, to fice with ther 
families before the onset of enemies. The 
perfect development of the Vandal fleet 
was to take place in Affica. 

During the feud of the Roman 
hs, Boniface and Actins, the former 
ad recourse to {he desperate 
ppealing to Geterich, king 
. dor help. Tt was gladly 
In May, 420, the army of the 
African coast, 
Accordg to the most _ trustworthy 
account, there were, imeluding women. 
childien and old men, some 0,000 souls, 

Hontface, who, meantime, had become 
reconciled with the Roman court. hurled 
himselt agamst the invaders without 
avail, although he held Hippo Regrus, 
the seat ot the lishopric of Augustine, 
agamst the barbartins, After the defeat 
oft Aetins he returned to Rome, where he 
ted of his wounds. Hippo fell, so that in 
almost the whole of Africa, with the 
ption of Carthage, the capital, was 
stoned to the Vandals. Since nothing 
was done to ensute the security of this 
last and most important Roman centre. 
Gerserwh grasped a favourable opportunity 
and, m 440 the town by a sudden 
ult, the effeminate mhabitants offer: 
TNE Ho serions resistance. After prolonged 
str agglen new tre was concluded, 
which, strangely enough. conceded Maute- 
tama and Western Numidia to the Romans. 
while the rich east fell entirely to the 
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Vandals Janded on the 






















in 442. In all there 
Tee ride warm there is no thace of any 
‘Coaseati Sellous Tesistance oflered by 





the inhabitants. Bonilare had 
detended Hippo with Gothic mercenaries, 
while the native population lent no appre- 
ciable assistance, and the nomad tribes of 
the country either adopted a dubious 
attitude, of availed themselves of the 
difficulties of the Roman governor to 
make attacks and engage in predatory 
expeditions. This demoralisation resulted 
2202 


from social conditions. the system of 
laisjundia in particular, Mica tart 
perhaps. developed more favourably in 
Kiriee than in other parts of ibe Roman 
empire. The free peasants had long ago 
become the serfs of the great landed 
proprietors, and were little superior in 
position to the masses of slaves who were 
everywhere to be found. 

But the great jandowners became 
in their turn easy victims of the policy 
of extortion followed by unscrupulous 
governors increasingly as the dignity 
of the imperial power sank lower. Noman 
who had anything to lose would now take 
a place in the senate of the large towns, 
which had once been the goa! of the 
ambitious, for the senators were required 
to make up those deficences im the 
revenue which, with increasmg oppres- 
sion, became more and more frequent. 
At last Jews. heretics and) crimnals 
were forced into posts of honour and stood 
at the head of the town government 
which in Roman tines had been so power- 
ful. Bloody msurrections — repeatedly 
broke out. always traceable ultimately to 
the pressure a taxation, The people. had 

jong since lost all military 
Dagoratination ficiency, for: whe st 

gteatest part of the inhabit- 
Altice ants of North Africa had lost 
all energy of character under the unfavour- 
able social and econome conditions, the 
citwens of the towns had sunk into 


extravagance and vice,“ Just as all the 
filth collects in the bottom of a ship,” 
says Salvian, “so the manners of the 
Aincans vontam, as xt were, the vices of 
wons have 


the whole world. All other 
their particulat 'y 
pecular virtues : among almost all 
Africans no single vice is missing.” 
Only one thing gave a cettain stabihty 
te the Afucan populatwn and a power 
of resmtance, though only passive tesist- 
ance, against the Vandals in partucular ; 
and that was religion. The Vandals, 
daring their sojourn in Spain, bad deve- 
loped inte fanatical Arians. They cruelly 
persecuted in its) African home the 
Cathohe faith, which Augustine had 
fumly planted; but in doing so they 
planted in the vanqmshed the feeling of 
otherhood, while they themselves re- 
mained like a strange body im the con- 
quesed land. without entering into perma- 
nent relations with the people or the soil 
of Africa. The fact that the Vandals 
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came into Afnca entirely ax conqueror 
torced them immediately to organre 
their political system without special 
consideration for the condition. of the 
defeated. In particular. they did not 
attempt to draw over to their ade. or even 
to spare, the two most powerlul order - 
the great landowners and the clergy but 
actually procerded to extermmate them ; 
and when they had sewed for themselves 
all their property, assumed the position 
of the former owner. of the soil 

But im so domg they were compelled 
fo stop half-way, for the nuniber of the 
Vandals was too small te enable them 
to bring the whole conquered teritory 
under ther immediate influence , se that 
at feast on the more outhying and less 
tertile regions, old conditions continued 
while the ruher lands mothe vicimty ot 
the capital Carthage fell partly te the 


‘HE AMPHITHEATRE OF EL JEMM, A ROMAN RELIC 
Afer the fail of Carthage most of North Ainca became Roman, uly Namie © 





hing, partly to his army — ven the hing 
saw bumsell soon compelled to settle Roman. 
farmers on his estates o1 to lease the old 
proprietors as seri. on their farms, 
and other leading Vandals followed 
his example. The duwntall was, there- 
fore, not so complete as might seen at 
the first glance, and a considerable 
part of the African population, after the 
first storm of conquest had blown over, 





might find  themyelves not 
Candel worse off under Vandal rule 
perp metiai Ban ubder the control of 


corrupt Romanovernars. ‘The 
Afncans tad even less to do with military 
service thaninthe Komantimes Besides 
yerfy and the slaves there were also the 
natrve official. who were treated by the 
conquerors almost as equals: and the 
capnice of the Vandal ruler left here and 
there free landownrrs m the enjoyment 


of ther property = We thin see the 
Vandals, alter a certain state of tranquil. 
hty hadwet in, almost entirely concentrated 
in the Carthagiman terntery. From there, 
as from the watch-tower of a castle, they 
observed their Attican hangdom and kept 
atom obedience, while in the greatest part 
of Afnea the Roman ustitutions 





Tresee omamed almost unchsturbedd, 

Vaedal 

Rele amd only the revenues were 
te the Vandal 





overlord. Babs no sig oot any 
fuston ot congue tons with thie ald 
inhabitants of the country or even of the 
formation of a newt 

The 






1, founded? then 














power on Ue a Scot piracy and 
then maniding tather than on the de 
velopment oft meth prosse sets The 
spintaal sictony of Mt A hristaamty 
snemhed the tardy trainph at dhe ald 





“ 
IN TUNIS, 
Mauretawa retaining indeprader 


Carthaginian land over Rome, the nystress 
of the world, now a fleet was dest 
to set sail from the harbour of Carthage 
under the command of the tau-hated 
Gesench, which was te bing on Rome 
all the hortots of devastation: 

With this puilage of Rome, im 495. 4 
Jong succession of Vandal piedatory 
expeditions begins. Almost yearly King 
Geserch hatassed the coasts of Salty 
and Staly with his fleets, and be huew 
how to avoid successfully a dangers, 
blow. planned by the emperor Majonan 
am 458, in alhance with the West Goths. 
The confused state of affairs in the western 
empire constantly afforded him new pre 
tests for marauding expechtions , ant 
when the Byzantine cmperor interfered 
the Vandal king welcomed the oppor 
tumty for completely devastating his 
territories on the coast. The campaign of 
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vengeance, which the emperor Leo under 
took im 468 with all his forces, absolutely 
faled, after the Byzantine ficet had been 
anmhilated by a night attack of the Van- 
daly Some years later Griserich, whose 
restless spurit. began at last to feel the 
furdlen of old age, concluded a peace with 





Byzantium and soon afterwards with 
Power of Rome This most powerful 
Pcahelton’ of the Vandal kings died in 


77 His kingdom at hrs death 
the Par wed not merely North 
Alrwa as far as Cytene but also Sardinia. 
Comma the Balearn Isles and a part of 
Sidly But andced, in internal strength it 
had fost sather than gained, since the 
mumbers of the Vandals nccessanly were 
}y dinunshed by ther constant 
tury expeditions It 1s significant 
ler hts successor, Hunerich at 
her ot the Mootsh tribes regained. 
then independence while Hunerich him. 
seleonticly (orfeted what popularity he 
bach among the natives through his cruel 
persccations of the Cathobes Still mote 
trave Was the detection of the Moors under 
King Ganthamund from 487 to 496 
The cHorts of King ‘Thrasamind (406 
423), by cvery means and wherever 
possthle by concihatory measures, to 
establish the snpremacy of the Anan 
tathoin his kingdom, and (ms to root the 
Vandal power tore timly om the soil 
taled as completely as the oes 
attempts ta do so by violence Not was 
the king successful im the wars against 
the Moors An alhance with the ast 
Goths, comented by the matrtage af the 
hing with the Grothe princess Amala- 
frida might have been of great we to the 
m, but it was not lasting Disturbances 
those ainong the Vandals thennscives And 
when Hilderich, successor of Thrasa- 
mund, whe sought te gam the support 
of Byzantium and was inchned te 
Catholuism) was driven from the throne 
by his general Gehimer, the Byzantine 
emperol. Justinian believed 
Deeting of hat the tim had at Tength 
(ue Vandal 
Kingdom COM to reayert his old claims 
un Aftica The attempt: suc- 
eoeded hevond tas capeetations The 
towns of the Lipoltan coust which had 
no Vandal gartison, submitted without 
demu. Carthage offered no resistance . 
and whee Gelmet mustered his Vandals 
for the deceive hattle he sustained, in 
spite of the enemy 5 infenior numbers a 
enshing dateat 
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Thus ended the Vandal rule The ( atho- 
he lation of the country greeted 
the Byzantine general, Belsanus as then 
Niberator ; the Moors remained neutral or 
availed themselves of the contusion ta 
make raids on fmends and foes. This was 
all the more grave. because the Vandals 
had carly begun to form a part of thew 
armies out of Moorish mercenaries. and 
in particnlar could no tanger dinpense 
with the Moonsh archery, King Gelimer 
who had thrown himself into a frontier 
castle, surrendered an the spring of 454 
Subsequent risings of the Vandals only 
brought about the result that the rest 
of the nation were exterminated or 
banished from Afiea This fact im. 
portant, because the attempt has becn 
made s¢pratedly to trace back peculiar 
tus of Noth Afuican peoples to a strong 
admixt of Vangal blood whik in 
nalty even at the time of the Vandal 
rile rehgious ditterences. prevented any 
widespread amalgamation and attarwatds 
the Germame conquering tice entirely 
disappeated from Africa Even thon 
Jangnage and customs have left httle trace 
The emperor Justinian atte: the cone 
quest of the country did not 
find at had to vantraduc 
the Roman institutions 
which had only partially 
been supersedad by the Vandals and 
among them the detested Roman system 





‘Disappearance 
of the 





of taxation — But as fhe Vandal con: 
rerors had carried oon the watt 
of the setded population against — the 





nomads, which they had been torced as 
owners of the cultivated Jand 10 take up 
difheulties metvased for the Bye untine 
governors who had to hold the province 
An mposmg command of Justinian 
that the petty Moorsh principalities 
should in the future submit to the Roman 
laws made httle immession — Contmual 
rsings of the Moors de populated the land 
and in additian, irhgious dissensions 
among the Afmeans who were zealous 
Suppoiters of the faith found the best 
soil. Thus the moral and economic forces 
ot North Afrea had sunk to the lowest 
depthy when the wave of the Aratian 
conquest came rollmg on 
he West Goths from Spam had ten 
Roy planted toot on the Atrican coast, 
it the importance of their powessians can 
hardly have been greater than that of the 
prevent Spamsh presidios, which evercrve 
not the shehtest influence on the interior, 
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ATU RALLY the storm ot Arabian in- 
aston tll trston TD gvpt which mtegt 
came under the domimation of Isami 
the ost acdour of conquest the Anibian 
atmics proscdoon further and percen in, 
the feebh tesistanc et the Byzantines 
wont boven tt Lapel, without however 
at once attamme any permmient results 
The ditheulties of Commimeation amd of 
sending romlorenients by Tine alway 
Made at possible for the Byzintins whe 
Were the muster or the seu te win Lack 
what was dest bios obviems that) the 
seta popnbition wats agate dipsimistiecd 
Dy these Was but at the same tine the 
aMportance et Che netnad Beebors grew 
and the combnding powers bad mon and 
more fo decker with: then 

Tt secrmed as at ater the tenading of 
Kaman in the cemity ol the old capital 
Carthage othe Atcha sipremnuy wats 


























seented Bataan 683 the peneral Ohba 
was dercuted Vy the umted totes ot 
thy Byzantines ind the Barbers 
See | The Babes who escntally ate 
Spain dnposcel fe extrane polineat 
disumton combined this tt 






fod great extent under the Teaderst 
ofa here priestess Dama or Rabin als 
deteated the Arabian gonad Elassan ibn 
Neman in bob drove the Araby bach ant 
Cyrenawa and endeavoured to make the 
return of ther opponents impose by 
devastating the frontier Lands Hass in's 
sticeesset Musaibn Naser tist succeeded 
In CONE uw North Mina of at least in 
driving out the Byzantines but be und 
the hard-won teritoery as at bridge for 
passing into Spam Phere om the tertile 
Tand that had teen cultivatert tot cen 
tunes he foun kd a steng frontier post 
A Iam in 7t2 dn thi way the victory 
of the Mohammedan coligion in North 
Alrica was assured 

No foreign nile had such tara aching 
effects on the coust of North Africa as 
the Arabian The Avab invaders were the 
natural protector= of the setthd popula- 
tion on whese work dnd tibute the own 
existence depended But they were at the 
same time a penple of the desert whe 
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found in the Meppes et the canqnced 
and a weleone scape tor the lave ot 
nomi tte North Atria teen a teat 
heme te them Whale spreeten thea 
telyton arid then Dangiige Une. assur 
fated the abongins to the teelyes ix 
contimmally mercado ahater 
The Stronsle iy dione tack the rede teny 
ot AL tiles atte the mennt ou ant 
deserts Hut by thear side tense 
taped qrowth the mative nine ab the 
Bother te whom (he re tisen ot bin 
with ifs chspate aid ats intite 
ve Grew spittin outtook and apphed 
the cote ot a nation ante Phe stride 
Peqwren Anehwin civalisation: aud penne 
ment and the tibte streneth atthe Berber 
ecanpied dor centatie the ti tory at 
North Vater and esen te day dient a 
from et the Anak ob niet everywhere 
Vie forts 
OM the greatest 
for North Mace 
(he nist westerly and mot nnevalicd 
tbstnet Mareen the fate Morac 
was the congue toot Spats amd the + 
tohitiens whieh were thus neers atily 
formed: between the Moline 
Spam and Moracen Ee mnarvetlents 
blending ot Paster and Westen avilea 
ton an Mootish Spans the pur 
ob art and science which im the g 
days ot the Maddie Ages towered hea in 
fabotous abundance ot which Ce memory 
even now glonities Che ann f Mewtish 
grandens. did net fal to make asleep in: 
pression on the tude sens of Meare bat 
Bot as the advance oof the Chistian 
Spattatds began gradually te sechuce the 
temitary of {damm Spain bands at Moers 
shith dl an the fs Stimammechover the 
ts andl fincing are hage an 
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Speaieh the towns of Morita thats 
uM o | MMtted ther industry and ther 





shullto the old mn} antsot the 
land as biter the French refugees brought 
the germs of indusity and skilled produce 
gon inte distant German countries 








Only one tamons craft et the Spansh 
Moors need be mentioned, the dyeimg 
of death: whieh ound the mame of 
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Corduan. was formerly exported to all 
countries, but 1s now no longer prepared 
m Cordova, as of old. In Morocro the 
dyeing of leather 4 even to-day one of the 
most important and floursshing industries, 
Nor merely in Mosocco, but also far to the 
south, on the hanks of the Niger and its 
tubntanes, the same craft ts practised, 
whoh, artes probably 
byemigrant Moors, has found 
basen n way thither over the 
ch desert, Even direct relations 
between Spainind the Sudan Gin be proved, 
for we find. arclaterts, especialty front 
Granada.in the service of Sudanese princes 
Such facts make at plum that in 
course with the counties of the negnitic 
ees must have been developed in a 
quite ebiferent and morte important fashion 
than during the Reman and Vandal times, 
‘The growth af the Sudanese trade is, in 
fact, a further and most valuable result 
al the appearance of the Atabs im North 
Aha Wh fumetous Asab trites 
scammed: to sete im the corn-growing 
land as lords of the ageeuttural popula- 
tion, but tuned as true nomads to the 
Seppe and the desert, they brought the 
influence of IMlam imto the wee desert 
belt, whose natural dangers and hestile 
mhabitants had until now restrcted all 
bush commercial intercourse. 
Chines were immediately Changed when 
is began te act as guides for the 
vty The tradmge spit of the 
Atalman tace, which showed itsell- con 
sprcpously in the first centuries alter the 
conquest, helped to surmount all: difh- 
cult Keven the pobtial influence of 
the Arabian power extended tuithet south 
than that of the Roman empne, fot the 
atmes of the conquerors penetrated to: 
the oases of Fezzan and even Kauat that 
a to say, half-way to the Central Sudan. 
And as they then succeeded in spreadiug 
Islam in Negroland, North and South were 
united by a spmitual head and the 
severing tract of the Sahara 
paoll igs formed no Jonger a hindrance 
the Sahara *©, the streams of trade and 
cultare, Communication with 
the Sudan had, however, other results for 
North Atnea than the accumulation of 
wealth , those coast towns which lay safe 
behind the walls and defended harbours 
showed often an almost repubhcan inde- 
pendence mn thet dealings with the caly 
For the treasures of the East and West, 
which the Arabian merchant forwarded to 
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the banks of the Niger and of Lake Chad, 
the Sudan offered m retum gold and 
ostnch feathers and. above all, men, sons 
of Ham, destined in the eyes of belevers 
to be slaves. In the markets of the north 
coast black slaves were a staple article of 
sale ; negro women filled the harems of the 
wealthy, and negro guards protected the 
governors of Africa and the Spanish 
caltphs. 
¢ result was that beneath the onginal 
population of the north coast, which, 
under Aralnan mfluence, was being ab- 
sorbed mto a new IMamutic nationality, 
there lay @ deeper social stratum, a pro: 
letanat. which, in undertaking all hard 
Jabout, hghtened the burdens of the upper 
classes. but mfluenced them unfavour- 
ably by the unavoidable mixture of blood, 
This apphes chiefly to Morocco, where 
even the present ruling dynasty has a 
goodly proportion of negritic blood mats 
veins, and everyshete martiagas with 
negio women we of ordinary occurrence 
‘Tits had not been the case im earhet times 
to at all the same extent And as the 
country aheads posesed im the powerful 
Betbets an clement not amen- 
able to cultate, the hampenng 
Negritic fluences on civilsation must 
inevitably have grown stronger 
with the tse of the negroes In Africa 
the supremacy of the cahphy of Bag- 
dad was) mamtained for only some 
hundied years. During thes period the 
greater part of the Berber tribes were won 
over to Istam, but not without frequent 
tings, which disturbed the peace ‘The 
Berliis, who bad already taken part in 
the conquest of Spain as the picked troops 
of the army, proved dangerous and 
obstinate opponents; and though Islam 
made continued progress among them, 
the number of the Araby dimuushed to a 
serious catent in the constant battles, An 
utter defeat of the Araby near Tangier 
im 740 ts known as the " Battle of the 
Nobles.” on account of the number ot 
nobles and generals slain 
When, on the overthrow of the Om- 
mayyads, the caliphate went to the Abbas- 
sides Atrica became temporarily indepen- 
dent, and was not reduced to submimsion 
until 772. In the meantime, a prince of 
the Ommavyad house, Abd ur-Rahman, 
made himself master of Spain, and all 
efforts of the Abbawides to win back the 
land were successfully frustrated. The loss 
of the African possessions was henceforth 
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only a question of time. Mauretania, 
the present Morocco, which im eatly 
tomes had always been least arcessible 
to foreign mfluence, owing to its oul- 
Ising poution and its geographical con- 
ditions, was ithe first to break away 
trom the world-empire ot Mam. Unider 
the leaderstup of Edry ibn Edis, a descen 
dant of the caliph Al, the Moors suc- 
ceeded in finally shaking off the yoke of 
the Abbasudes. Tt os a significant: fact 
that Berber tribes were the fint to som 
the new rulers, Immediately the zealot 
thatan the Berber natute employed: iteelt 
an the toretble conversion of Chustians and, 
pagans, who wore sull numerous im the 
find The empire of Morocco has preserved 
esento the present dav the reputation of 
Demy a stronghold of Moslem mtoleranc: 
Phe town of Fes was founded in S060 as 
the centre of the new state, and within 
ats walls a not unimportant: civilisation, 
was soon developed, 

The test of Altica was held onty a tow 
years longer by the Abshassides | (he 
cahph, Harun al Rashid. thought he bad 
made Ron chore ven he catrusted 

the governorsiup of Afiwa to 
bie the ners and wie [bralim 
ebn al Aglab. but only too soon 
Caliphate the loyal subject: was th 
formed inte the ambitious ivbel He 
found but htth: apposttion, for even the 
caliph made no Senos vifort to recoses 
the Jost province. The centre ot the 
impue of the Aghalutes tomamed Kanuan , 
frpol and the greater part of the present 
Turns and Algeria formed the most 
valuable portion of the dominion, Tunis 
succeeded Carthage as a givat com 
meicial town, The Arabtan possesstons 
am oSardinia and Saaly naturally fell 
to the Aglabites, who strengthened then 
position considerably by the conquest 
of the important town of Syracuse m 877. 

The dynasty of the Aglabites was dis- 
placed in qo8 by Obed Allah, who posed: 
as the Mahdi promped hy Mahomet. 
He also dislodged the Edreates from 
the throne of Mauretama, and united alt 
North Afnea, with the exception of 
Egypt. under tus rule. But Egypt, too, 
was lust to the Abbassides in the yeat 
968, and fell ito the power of the Fatem- 
ides, These shifted the centre of thet 
power to Cairo, and in y7z gave their 
‘western possessions to the family of the 
Zeinites to hold in fee. The history of the 
Zeintes shows how at that time. just as 































much as in the Reman period, North 
Afnica was filled with partially and sume: 
mes completely independent petty states 
and tubal dptnets, and how the 
hands of a brave leader an empire could 
be formed that might either Last or beak 






up agam guckiy inte its cumponent 
parts tes tends establshed ther 

power im the strqgle with the 
see, gg feudal lords ot Ata, and 





although nominally thes 
ned dependent an Cae, 
completely took the place ot the Fatenndes. 
Altea iemuned united outwardly at 
least. for neatly a costur at Morocre 
ee mate att, 
began te everose a decisive inflict 
the hastary af the sursounding Countian 
Relgon gave oni 
fora national 
this time: the sp 
rection which had, hewes mostly te 
be tonght out by the Berbers An M 
tribe, whose suddenly awakened religions, 
veal was sharpened? by a famme, unde 
the feaderstip of its ciel, Abu Behr, took 
Possession of the town of Seqimesa, tnd 
thee arose the new dynasty of the 
Molathemadis. of as it pousially called, 
ot the Alinorasides 
Under the second rater ot the tute, 
Yusuf Qoby rieg) the greater part al 
Mauretama was subdued and anew 
Capital, Motoreo, was dennded in the 
south-west, wh the pasture gionnds of 
the sictonous tribe day “The totes of 4 
tude, but brave and hardy. yp _ which 
Yusuf now united under his command, 
wnabled him to prosecate his conquests 
While, on the one hand, the empire of the 
Zeustes had become sy disarmed that 
at finally and meetin vably f up, ¢ 
the other hand the Moorsh princes: ot 
cin. who were subject to the rile of the 
Chustans, implored the ad of the Afri an 
thing Could dntve been mote wel. 
suf. Received as proter anit 
saviour, fe nfl ted a crushing 
blow on King Allome V1 of 
Castle at Zalaca i eke, 
but the rulers of Grandda and 
nee ther 
powers. “The cultured Isfamitie Spamards 
now saw theraselves with reluctance ruled 
by the rude sons of Afica, whose bratal 
strength they, however, no longer ventured 
to resist. The conquest was, on the other 
hand, most advantageous to Yusuf and his 
Afnean subjects. The overthrow of Islam 
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had been successfully prevented, and 
Spain had been’ made a source of strength 
to Africa; but the rude Berbers, who 
crossed the straits, not only found wealth 
in Spain, but learnt to value in some 
degree the attractions of a higher civilisa- 
tion, The age of the Almoravides seems 
to have been for Africa a period of 
increasing prosperity and of 
tolerable internal — tranquillity. 
Beshara Phe second successor of Yusuf 

was defeated by a genuine 
Berber from the Atlas, Mohammed 
Abdallah ibn Tomrut. The proclamation 
by this successtul fanatic of his descent 
from Hosein was one of the favourite 
means employed hy _ politico-religious 
reformers. to win universal respect, In 
teality, his success signified a new victory 
of the native spirit and a further strength- 
ening of the Berber influence. The sharp 
Antagonism to enlightenment so character- 
istic of Berber life becomes more distinctly 
sven in the course of history. After bloody 
civil wars the new dynasty of the Almo- 
hades obtained undisputed sway in 
Morocco in 1149. 





Rise 
of the 








On them the task 
devolved of supporting the Moslem states 
in Spain, which could not, unaided, hold 
ont against the Christians. Once more 
the African saviours proved dubious 
tnends, and it was only after aumerous 
conflicts that the greater part of Islamitic 
Spain consented to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Almolades 

hough the centre of the Atrican power 
lay in Western Morecco, and the tate of the 
state was repeatedly decided there, the 
vastern districts af the north coast stood 
only in very lvose connection with the 
empire of the Almoravides and Almohades, 
and maintained—as, for example, the 
district of Bugia—under their own dynas- 
ties almost complete independence. Sicily. 
the rampart of Africa, had fallen in the 
eleventh century into the hands of the 
Normans, who soon afterwards gained 
ion of several towns on 











pos: 
pores the African coast, as Tunis and 
Chrietians Mahadia; and it may well be 

imagined that the Berber tribes 


of the mountains and steppes would hardly 
recognise a lord over them. It was only in 
1159 that Abd al Munen, a prince of the 
Almohades, succeeded in once more setting 
foot firmly in the East in conquering 
Bogia, Tunis, and Mahadia, and in driving 
out of the land all Christian inhabitants. 
The claims of the Almohades to Spain 
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became in the end fatal to them. By 
the ever-increasing power of the Christian 
states they saw themselves driven to 
incessant wars, in which the flower of their 
armies was destroyed. Their dominion 
received, however, the most terrible blow 
in the hattle at Tolosa, in 1212, in which 
the enormous army they had collected with 
the greatest exertions was utterly crushed. 
Their African empire now began to fall to 

ieces. In 1206 Tunis was lost to an 
Insurgent, who was able to establish his 
power firmly, and founded the dynasty of 
the Hafides. The Spanish possessions also 
regained their independence. And, finally, 
after civil war the dynasty of the Merinides 
eventually gained the throne of Morocco 
in 1269, after the founder of the family had 
already asserted his independence in the 
province of Schaus in 1213. 

Thus, then, the African emynre of Islam 
was finally destroyed ; and the chief‘ Bar- 
bary” states of subsequent times already 
begin to develop—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli. The relations of Islam to the 
Christian states on the Mediterranean 
had, meantime. completely changed. 
Berk The West once more advanced 
States totheattack. The African states 
Develop SOR Saw themselves harassed 

on their own soil by the armies 
and fleets of the Christian rulers. Then 
first, and more jor defence than_ tor 
aggression, the fleets of the ‘ Barbary 
states '’ were formed, which were de- 
ined to remain the scourge of the 
Mediterranean countries down to the 
nineteenth century. 

The internal development of Moroccu 
offers for centuries nothing worthy ot 
remark, Not until 1588 did the empire 
of Morocco expand. and then, which is 
significant, not towards the east or 
north, but towards the south. A small 
Moorish army occupied Timbuktu, and 
the town was in 1680 still in the hands 
of Morocco, Here and in the western 
Sudan their influence has been maintained 
until almost the present day. The 
opportunity was thus presented to the 
princes of Morocco of enlisting large 
numbers of black troops, which were of 
great service to them in the frequent 
civil wars, but also continually increased 
the negritic element in the population of 
North-west Africa. The negro guards, 
naturally, found many opportunities to 
decide the fate of the rulers and of the 
ruling houses. 
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AND THE FRENCH 
TH expulsion of the Moors from Gra- 
nada was of still greater im; for 
the eastern African states than for Morocco. 
The small states in Algeria and Tunisia had 
led up till now an unimportant existence, 
which had been only temporarily disturbed 
by the adventurous and completely un- 
successful crusade of King Louis IX. of 
France against Tunis, With the increas- 
ing influx of Moors, who were filled with a 
burning thirst for vengeance against Spain, 
and who also had the means to fit out 
irate ships, these small states came into 
tile relations with Spain, and in the 
beginning distinctly to their disadvantage. 
The punitive expedition which Cardinal 
Ximenez undertook in the year 1509 struck 
panic into the whole coast region. From 
that time the Spaniards occupied not 
merely Oran, Bugia, and a fortress in the 
harbour of Algiers, but exacted tribute 
‘ACaraiaat {fm some petty states, while 
‘Attacks the Berber tribes im the moun- 
the Pirates t#in8 were practically inde- 
pendent. The town of Tripoli, 
with some other on the coast, was in 
the hands of the Knights of Malta. and the 
Genoese occupied the island of Tabarca. 
Thus the resistance of the African states 
was limited to petty acts of privateering, 
until they in their turn were drawn into 
that new movement of Islam which started 
with the Turks, and was destined to send 
out its offshoots as far as the borders of 
Morocco. 

The man who gave life to the new in- 
fluence was the Horak Bar- 
barossa, a Greek from Lesbos. As captain 
of a privateer, fitted out by traders of 
Constantinople, he sailed to the Western 
Mediterranean, and made the town of 
Tanis the starting-point of successful pre- 
datory expeditions. He was soon in 
possession of a complete fleet of well- 
equipped ships, the crews of which were, 
for the most part, Turks. He gradually 
made himself master of several places on 
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the coast, and at last of the town of 
Algiers ; the expelled ruler tried in vain 
to recover his small territory by help of 
the Spaniards in the year 1517. ‘After the 
r death of Horuk his brother, 
Eenedies Cheireddin, extended the newly 
Bate formed robber state, and put 

it on a permanent footing by 
placing himself under the overlordship of 
the Porte. 

The period of Turkish rule which now 
begins was, on the whole, a sad time for 
the countries on the coast of North Africa. 
The yeal rulers of the country were the 
Turkish garrisons. By the side of these 
the pasha, appointed the Sultan, en- 
ioyed ony the merest semblance of . 
while the Arabian and Berber inhabitants 
of the country were exposed helplessly and 
unjustly to the caprice of the rude sol ery. 

became more and more the only 
source of wealth for the unhappy coun- 
tries, The reason why this source was not 
soon stopped by strong measures was 
chiefly that Spain, diverted from her de- 
sign on Africa by the discovery of America, 
radually sank into political impotence. 
Eiarles V., by the conquest of Tunis in 
1535, took the first step towards ending 
the curse of piracy. But the attack on 
Algiers faited; and in 1574 Tunis was 
finally tost. 

There, too, the Turkish military rule 
was instituted. As in Algiers, the repre- 
sentatives of the soldiers formed a sort of 
Tepublican government, or “‘divan,” at 
the head of which a Dey with uncertain 
influence was usually placed. The rela- 
tions between Algiers and Tunis were, ax 


- tule, unfriendly : in 1757 
‘unis was actually conquere 
Menez by Algerian. troops, 

and its reigning lord deposed. 
As com with Algiers, the third 


Turkish vassal state of Tripoli fell into the 
und even more than Tunis, It had 
been founded in 1551 after the expulsion 
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of the Maltese by an old subordinate 
officer of Cheireddin Barbarossa, t, 
Here also the Turkish inllitia had things 
complete! in their hands. Algiers, Tunis, 
and ‘ipoli--nominal vassals of Turkey— 
Ia the D all obtained an unenviable repu- 
athe tation for piracy; although, in 
Corsaire reality, it was not the nature 

of privateering itself as prac- 
tised by them which distinguished them, 


but on! ¢, the long persistence of a condi- 
tion which had heen gradually aban- 
doned by the other inhabitants of the 


Mediterranean, In the Middle Ages the 
Christian states had fitted out corsairs as 
much as the Mohammedan states, in order 
to capture hostile merchantmen and to 
plunder the coasts of their enemies. 


possible victims was much lessened, the 
of these raids must have been 
extended. In fact, the corsairs appeared 
quite easly on the other side of the 
its of Gibraltar. Jn 1617 Madeira was 
plundered; the Irish coast was devas- 
tated in 1631, and Iceland invaded in 1637. 
A severe check was inflicted upon 
them by the English: Navy, under the 
command of Robert Blake, in the time of 
the Commonwealth ; nevertheless, even at 
the beginning of the nineteenth centut 
Algerian pirates cruised as far as the Nort! 
The object of these voyages was not 
only the seizure of gold and property, 
but also of men. The sums obtained as 
ransoms for captive Christians were an 
important source of income to the rulers 


‘THE PIRATES’ STRONGHOLD: THE TOWN OF ALGIERS AS IT WAS ABOUT THE YEAR 1670 


Algiers. one of the three great picate states of 


ios tush ie Fisecd"cesdeees atta naseatal” Uy apes sirmey” ange sean 


There could be no possibilty of 
thoroughly extirpating the curse unless 
the districts on the coast were brought 
under the dominion of a Christian state. 
But for a long time no nation showed any 
desire for a difficult and thankless under- 
taking of this kind ;. and it was thought 
bgiics to secure immunity by treaties. 
is succeeded partially, and the whole 
burden of the Joss naturally, devolved 
on those states which could not come to 
an agreement with the corsairs. On the 
whole, the power of the Barbary states 
sank steadily in the course of centuries ; 
and petty enterprises took the place of 
the Feat predatory expeditions of the 
earlier times. But as the number of 
2210 





4 Greok renegade in 1517, and from 
‘vassal of Turkay. 
and inhabitants of the Barbary states. 
The power of the Turk waned from the 
time when his advance was finally re- 


pulsed by Prince Eugene of Savoy. States 
which subsist primarily by 0 piracy 
cannot be tolerated by civilised maritime 


powers. Yet the Barbary pirates con- 
tinued to practise their profession without 


being definitely suppressed 
Bot through the cighteenth century. 
Pirates. © EVen_ severe chastisement in- 


flicted by British and other 
fleets in the early nineteenth century did 
not destroy the plaguespot It was France 
which finally put an end to the pest. 

In 1830, the French monarchy of 
Charles X. wasin parlousstate. Searching 
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and there was a further inducement at 
the outset to postpone retirement. The 
Bourbon Bare y ee fell, and Louis 
Phili venture to signalise 
his secession what his enemies would 
have against as an example of 
“the craven fear of being great.” Sa 
the French stayed—to restore order. 

The natives acquiesced in the sjee- 
tion of their Turkish governors ; rey 
were not equally ready to accept cont 
by the infidels, especially as the latter 
displayed some want of tact in handling 
their susceptibilities. They rose in in- 
surrection under Abd el-Kadir, a leader of 
heroic type, who met with such success 
that after two years of fighting the French 

ised him as sultan of a great part 

of the country. This, however, did not 
suffice ; and in 1839, two years after the 
truce, Abd cl Rade and the erence se 
A ‘monument of a Christian at war again. is time the r less 
Pidice' Resets ta 16st cod tote by tee Ame vigour of the French attack presently 
for some means of recovering popu- drove the native chief out of the coun’ 
larity without desisting from its reac- to Morocco; only to return with fres! 
tionary domestic policy, it sought toobtain forces. Under such circumstances, the 
martial glory. of Algiers had emperor had no alternative but to carry 

flagrantly insulted the French consul, the contest through to a finish. The 
and reparation had never been made. A French did so. Abd el-Kadir ultimately 
strong punitive expedition was despatched; found himself compelled to surrender to 
it made a rapid conquest. The Dey and save his country from destruction. For 
his Turks were removed from the country; some time he was held in durance, till 
and to this the Berber population appear Napoleon III. released him. 
to have felt no strong objections. The The whole of Algeria was not, in fact, 
French had no more intention of stayi br t into subjection until 1847. Under 
in Algeria than Europeans ever have ot the Republic which upset Louis Philippe, 
staying in barbaric 
realms in which 
they have been 
compelled by cir- 
cumstances tc 
make a military 
demonstration 
But the honest 
intention of retir- 











































by 
sense of responsi- 
bility for restoring 
order and then for 
intaining it — 


monly manifest 
that withdrawal 
will be followed by 


the recrudescence 

of anarchy. So it 

was with the _A CONFERENCE WITH THE PIRATE DEY OF ALGIERS IM isi¢ 
French in Algeria; RELBPM LET igre sat ease cores 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF TUNIS, THE CAPITAL OF THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE 


the vecond of 
Tals, 1 a 


the, Basbary pirate states, remained & nominal 
Meas ‘placed ‘wader Prec protecton and itr povernoeet coutrelled ‘oy 


Algeria was treated a3 1f 1t had been simply 
an ontlying portion of France Napoleon 
III recognised that European methods of 
self-government were not adapted to the 
population One after another, a series 
of experiments m the form of mihtary 
governments, governments more or less 
modelled on that of the British in India, 
‘were attempted, culminating, in 1879, with 
areversion to parhamentary methods , but 
none have achieved distmguished success 
On the other hand, there hae been a very 
immigration ‘opeans from 
Southern Tealy, Malta, and 
Spam, as weil as from 
Southern France, and these 
elements seem likely to fuse 
with the native Rigenans, so 
as to luce a distinct race- 
oo 8 preanes Finally, Al- 
ma is a base from which 
'rench influence has extended 
southwards to meet the north- 
ward movement from the 
French Sudan, and the con- 
solidation of a French North 
Afncan emprre 1s m sight. 
On the east of ela, 
Tants—hke Algena, 2 nomi- 
nal vassal-state of Turkey— 
enjoyed m the nmeteenth 









ABD EL-KADIR 
‘Who carried on a 
agaizet the French 


Tat 
century a much more enlightened govern- 
ment under the ruling dynasty than her 
neighbours France, established at Algiers, 
was willing enough to extend her ascend- 
ency to Tunis, but Algerian difficulties 
on the one hand, and British eppenttion 
on the other, checked her zeal In course 
of time, however, the Tunisian administra- 
tion degenerated , Eusopean imtervention 
became necessary The Buttish Govern. 
ment remained inert, Italy, the other 
Power maimly interested, hesitated to 
assume direct rivalry with France, and 
France found sufficient excuse 
for forcing the Dey to place 
lumself under French ‘' pro- 
tection’ From 1883, there- 
fore, Tunts has been recog: 
nisedas a French Protectorate 
—that », hke the protected 
states in India, it retams its 
dynasty, but its government 
\s practically controlled 
French admimstrators, wit! 
excellent effects 

Tnpoh, lke ber ote 
Neighbours, owned but a very 
nomial allegiance to her 
m Porte. But 
4 » when France was asserting 
Sgt. herself in Algena, Turkey 


suzerain at tl 
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took the opportumty, in 1835, to reassert person, or property against outrage, chains 
her authority in ths eastern member of and robbery, 1t hardly exists. In the 
the group of Barbary states Theexistimg imtenor, the monarch can command no 
dynasty was removed, and the count obedience , nowhere, and at no time 1s 
unistered under a he secure agamst revolt. 
wha asa vilayet of the The population of Mo- 
‘urksh empire, and so rocco has no idea of 
it has temamed ever accepting the one method 
smce—not without the i by which anything which 
occastonal revolts which Europeans recognise as 
might be regarded as anent can be estab- 
matter of course hshed —the assumpt.on 
Morocco, though, un- of sovereignty by a Euro- 
like the other three . pean Power 
corsair states, 1t did not It 18 not easy to judge 
fall under the casually how far there 1s any real 
exercised dominion of the probabihty of such a 
Turk, did not estdbhsh § Sovereignty coming effec- 
itself as a conséhdated g tively into play, the 
Power till some two mutual jealousies of Euro- 
centuries after the an- 7 pean states always mult 
mihilation of the Moorish tate against any one of 
power 2 Spain, when § i Beconnitis supreme 
Muley Ismail brought the a exen when a su 
country under hnedom- ABDUL AZIZ SULTAN OF MOROCCO Tremacy ie «tablished, as 
mion, Since then it has with Buropesniung tendencies though thay do with the British in Egypt 
remained a single king. "t*emaccompanied by admautrativeablty 14 tend. to he hampered 
dom—the type of an (hiental ab Nevertheless a tendency to mutual accom- 
Solutist monarchy To Lusopean in- modation Ins teen displayed In 904 
fluences 1t continues France and Great 
to oppose an impcne Britain arrived at » 
trable screen of whit convention which was 
Europeans = call accepted by Spam 
fanatual prjudve Finch antagomsm 
The state 1¢(ains an was withdrawn in 
obstinate power of Lgypt, and France 
Tesistance to the m- was to be in effect 
tervention of | m- tecogmsed as having 
fidels,” as the Sj an- paramount interests 
tards found in 1859 m Morocco In other 
though the cam- words, apart from 
paign in that year leservation of express 
was mn foim suc. \eaty mghts, France 
cessful The history was conceded thr 
of Morocco has ben ight of intervention 
‘one, not of progies, m the administration 
but of stagnation, if of the Moorsh king- 
not of setiogtession. dom Stull, as other 
ts government Powes were dissaus- 
nominally displays fied, a further con- 
all (he worst featincs ference of all the 
of an utterly me- Powers interested was 


sponsible Sepa wn tUEAL BAFID, THE RIVAL, SULTAN peork at Algeciras in 
—and its prople as! aus denrved bey ad asnforegs 10906, restl| im an 
tor nothing elve ‘The; Session tee te fn Sana —— agreement, of whch 
thing they have 1 the thing they under- the fundamental pomt 1s the paramount 
stand Individual liberty, in the sense authority and responsibihty of France. 

of an absence of government control, On France, therefore, has devolved the 
flourishes , im the sense of secunty of hte hion's share of the troubles which have 
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recently disturbed Mordcco. The sultan 
Abdul Aziz is credited with Europeanising 
tendencies; but these are not accom- 
panied administrative vigour or ability. 
the anti-forei agitation has 
Teceived an additional incentive 
the population ; and a tival sultan, Mulat 
Hafid, was proclaimed in 1907, w' 
found consider- me 
able support. 
Before Mulai 
Hafid’s appear- 
ance the native 
attitude to the 
foreigner had 
found expression 
in the murder of 
a French sub- 
ject, with the re- 
sult that France 
found herself 
compelled to 
make naval and 
military demon- © 
strations, These 
in tum = were 
followed by anti- 
foreigner demonstrations. At one time it 
seemed that several Powers would co- 
operate, but finally the management of 
affairs was leit to France. The French 
troops have had several engagements with 
native forces, but the spirit of revolt has 
as yet hardly been checked. In any case, 
Islam in its rigid North African form will 


RAISULI 
A recent expression of 
captare of the Sultan 
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tha aative sititade to the 
of Morsceo's adviser by 


ADMINISTRATION DIFFICULTIES IN MOROCCO: KABYLES DEFYING THE TAXGATHERERS 


remam a most dangerous and almost 
invincible foe to Euroj civilisation. 
How, at the Present Ys this Leong 4 
ant ism to Ew influences 

aoqued overwhelming force in North 
Africa is shown by history of the 


Senussi order, a of reform, organised 
in the true Nodn At 


frican spirit of hos- 
tility to civili- 
sation, The 
founder, _ who 
came from Tlem- 
cen in Algeria, 
found in the 
oasis Siwah a 
continually in- 
creasing body of 


here the sup- 
porters of the 
order have spun, 
as it were, a net 
round North 
: Africa, and have 
KAID MACLEAN acquired an in 
fe yes the fluence wit 
toe Wetged Fealaall whicheveryruler 
of the separate countries and every Euro- 
an colonial poe has seriously to reckon. 
he death of the original Senussi in the 
middle of the ‘sixties did not harm the 
movement. Under his successor the oasis of 
Siwah is still the centre of the Senussi in- 
fluence and the home of a burning hatred 
of Christianity. Heinrich ScHURTZ 
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ITS NATIVE RACES AND STATES 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


PEOPLES OF THE 


Y reason of its climatic conditions and 
ethnographical character, the Sudan 
may be considered as a transition zone 
between the Sahara and the well-watered 
tropical regions of Central Africa, together 
with the Guinea Coast. 

In its Population, the Negro, the Ethio- 

pian. and the Libyan combine in varying 
roportions, while at a comparatively 
te period another light-coloured race, 
the Arabs, influenced the Sudan. 

‘We may assume that the power and 
importance of the desert tribes of the 
Sahara and the southern steppes in- 
creased considerably in proportion as the 
growing numbers of their cattle enabled 
them to derive more profit from the 
poor soil upon which they lived. At first 
probably unsettled bands of hunters, they 
ee, to be powerful and warlike tribes. 

in this course of development were two 
Separate stages, marked by the introduc- 
tion of cattle at an early period, and the 
introduction of the camel, which did not 

take place until late in the 


Development Roman . At the 
Tae** black agricultural tribes of 
Central Africa were superior to 


the needy inhabitants of the desert, but 
the balance of power turned in the oppo- 
Site direction until the negroes were sub- 
jugated or forced to retreat. 

t an early stage the negroes seem to 
have been spread over nearly the whole 


WESTERN SUDAN 


of the Sudan and far ito the desert. 
In the Western Sahara are also un 
mistakable romani ve an ‘ole negre 
ulation. cording to the 
ones Roman historian Sallust (86-3. 
usec B.C.) the southern districts o! 
the true desert were in the 
hands of the negroes in his time; but 
even then forerunners of those different 
races from which the Berbers were after- 
ward compounded may have been settled 
side by side with the negro inhabitants, 
In the Western and Central Sudan are 
two great state-forming races, largcly of 
negro blood, the Mandingo and the Hausa. 
These are manufacturing and trading 
peoples by profession, They are thus en- 
dowed with the necessary qualities for 
entering a foreign district, forming small 
colonies within it, and seizing the govern 
ment for themselves when occasion offers. 
The Mandingo are leather-workers, dyers, 
weavers, and smiths, and exten as far as 
the west coast. Trade and manual industry 
have enabled the Hausa to advance to the 
slave coast, where their support of Moham- 
medanism has gained them considerable 
influence. The Soninke, to the south of 
the Mandingo, are a tribe of similar 
character. We eck cares of nvolut: 
migrations of this kind, especially in 
the eant of the Sudan, to which inhabi- 
tants of Bornn and Bagirmi have been 
transplanted, bringing with them a higher 
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civilisation, It is very possible that the 
transmission of civilisation by migration 
of this kind was one of the forces which 
completed the expansion of the earhest 
states im the Sudan, the negro finding 
manufactunng ability to be a new means 
of on ring the shepherd tnbes of 
the desert, who were disinclined to labour. 
The stimulus grven to 
Toa Meare age by Mohammedanism ex- 
Pvna tended the honzon and greatly 
increased traffic. When the 
Berber races grew to be powerful tribes. 
excellently conformed to thei speczal 
environment, the black races, with their 
tendency to form petty states, were 
forced to retreat, far the most 
important of these tribes 1s the great 
Tuareg people, or, more properly, Imos- 
chagh. Their conformation to the con- 
ditions of desert life and their advance 
southward appear to have been purely 
involuntary. Though the northern parts 
of the desert were already in the possession 
of the Tuareg m Sallust’s time, the main 
body of the people seems to have been 
settled in the fruitful disticts under the 
mountain chain of North Africa until the 
Atab conquest drove them gradually to 
relieat southward Different Arab tribes 
pressed after them, and in places divided 
the new tetntory with them, but the 
negroes, whe we1e setiled in the oases on 
the south of the desert, succumbed to the 
attacks of the Tuateg These iepeated 
shocks produced racial movements which 
were transmitted to the Sudan im southerly: 
and easterly dnections 
Even before that period important 
negio kingdoms existed m the Western 
Sudan The history ot the kingdom of 
(rhana, or Gharata—propetly Aucar—can 
be 1etraced further than any other. This 
state 15 said to have been founded about 
joo AD. It was situated on the edge of 
the desert, west of Timbuktu, and north- 


west of the Uppet Niger valley. It was 
not, however, a re negro 
Lastiost 2 
kingdom. The house 
Nero seems to have belo to a 


Kingdom ‘oir race, while the bulk of the 

population was Mandingo or Malnke. 
5 information 1s valuable as shi 

that long before the Mohammedan 

the Sudan was a district of mixed popula- 

tion, and that the oft-recurmng course of 

events which brings a fair race to rule over 

a negro population was not 

even at that time. Twenty-two rulers are 
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said to have im Ghana before the 
of Mohammedan chronology. 
and Cyrene cared on com- 
mercial relations, at any rate indirectly, 
with the countnes beyond the desert, and 
Mediterranean civilisation had strongly 
influenced the Sudan when the Arabs over- 
ran North Afnca. A people thus ap- 
peared on the edge of the it desert 
whom the Be shen id land had no terrors, 
and who were spurred on to desperate 
enterpnses by the hope of extending the 
Mohammedan religion and their own. T. 
The kingdom of Sen im the Western 
Sahara seems to have been the startmg- 
point for the spread of Mohammedan 
Propaganda The town of Bury, or Wha- 
ta, was appaiently a centre of trade and 
of Mohammedan civilsation until it was 
overshadowed by Timbuktu In fact, it 
1s at an early penod that we find the first 
traces of Mohammedanism im the Sudan 
it was not everywhete that the new 
religion found favourable soil, and it has 
not even yet made its way throughout 
the country, but it brought with it the 
greatest math of a higher civshsation, the 
art of writing, and thus laid i founda: 
tion for a rchable history o! 
Dent the Sudan The most priceless 
Bie ea. lustoncal records of this dis. 
inet the annals of Sonthay. 
were compoud by Ahmed Baba about 
1640 
While Ghana was at the heght of its 
prosperity a new kingdom way developed 
at no great distance, Sonrhay, where the 
dynasty of the Saa—apparently also of 
Berber orgin—came to power at the 
outset of the seventh century The Saa 
Alayaman was the first ruler, according 
to Ahmed Baba, and was succeeded by 
fourteen kings before the land came 
under Mohammedan rule. The centre of 
the kingdom of Sonrhay lay within the 
great curve of the Niger, south of the 
modern Timbuktu , but 1t also possessed 
important districts beyond the Nigei, 
further to the east. 

Sonrhay was at first of no great im- 
portance , a third and somewhat younger 
State, the kangdom of Melle, was for a 

time predominant in the Western 


Su The early history of Melle is 
wholly obscure. It seems to have been 
fe by the Mandingo, who perhaps 
first overt the Berber supremacy. 


At the time of its greatest prospenty its 
power extended northward far beyond 


TYPES OF THE VARIED RACES OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 
Seca paar Se ecetacet Waser easter 
‘the negro tribes are the Bambara, whose: a 


In the Western and Contral Sudan the 
‘sagro 


Womaa ol Messina 
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the curve of the Nige:, and it may have 
made itself felt indirectly as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean ; its rulers were 
and consequently belonged to the dark 
races, The first Mohammedan pres 
are said to have come to Mi in the 
ye and to have met with a favour- 
able ‘reception. Lemar iagerses zat 
5) among the peoples 
Foesting fig ens and greatly eas 
Timbat lated their tendencies to polit- 
ical union. As early as the 
ninth century a Berberchief, Tilutan, had 
accepted Islam, had converted the neigh- 
bouring negro races, and risen to great 
power. About 1034 most of the Berber 
tribes of the desert were united under 
the sceptre of Abu Abdallah. Towards 
the end of the eleventh cent the 
Tuareg founded the town of Timbuktu in 
a spot which had been regularly used 
for holding markets ; the town became an 
important centre of their influence. About 
this period the old kingdom of Ghana was 
conquered for a time by the Almoravides, 
who became highly important in the 
history of North Africa and Spain. 
Meanwhile the princes of Sonrhay had 
accepted Mohammedanism about 1009, 
and me rulers of Ghanata about 1100 ; 
the chiefs of Melle, on the other hand, a 
state which was steadil ing in 7 
do not seem to have followed this example 
before 1200. Mansa (Sultan) Mussa was 
the most important of the rulers of Melle. 
He ruled from 1311 to 1331, raised his 
kingdom to the position of a first-rate 
military power, and proceeded to make 
conquests in all directions. He subdued 
what remained of the old kingdom of 
Ghana, which had recovered its inde- 
pendence but had lost most of its territory 
to Melle in the thirteenth century; he 
conquered the Sonrhay kingdom and 
took the prosperous town of Timbuktu 
from the Tuareg. His reputation ex- 
tended far and eae when ¥ undertook 
@ pilgrimage to Mecca with a 
Kiecuea’#** vast retinue of followers in 
of Melle the 1326, and showered 
" wealth around him with a 
liberal hand. Anarchitect was brought from 
Granada to Timbuktu to build a palace for 
the king. After the death of Mussa the 
kingdom was threatened with disruption ; 
however, Mansa Isliman restored its 
power about 1335 and recovered Timbuktu, 
which had been juered by the heathen 
prince of Mossi. Melle seems to have 
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cared ous: fasion strugele wah 
success against the sout i of 
Ginne, or Jinne, the princes which 
had Mohammedanism in the 
ee oie ney mete Sutinued at 
ight of its power for another century, 
and then began to sink beyond hope of 


Tecovery. According to 
an “army of God,” which appeared and 
i with equal rapidity, destroyed 
the part of the population; this 
must refer to some great and fatal revo- 
lution or to a devastating epidemic. In 
the year 1433 the T recovered 
possession of Timbuktu while the governors 
of the different provinces of Melle were 
at war among themselves. 
During the latter half of the fifteenth 
century Sonrhay rose to a dominati 
ition under the guidance of the cru 
it energetic Sunni Ali, a ruler of Berber 
extraction. One of his ancestors, Ali 
Kilnu, who had been brought up at the 
royal court at Melle, fled away with his 
brother and raised a successful revolt in 
Sonrhay. At first the rulers of Sonrhay 
were content to retain their independence ; 
Sunni Ali was the first to begin conquest 
, Fimbakte with earfalslaughter 
their Lim! tu witl ughter 
in 1469; the town at once be- 
Serrameey come a trading centre for the 
Western Sudan and North Africa. He 
then acquired most of the former kingdom 
of Ghana and had considerably increased 
his power, when he was drowned on an 
expedition to the Sudan in 1492. 
is son, who succeeded him, was soon 
overthrown by one of the deceased king's 
generals, Mohammed ben Abu Bakr 
name, a pure negro who took the royal 
title of Askia. Here we meet with an 
instance of those reactionary movements 
which frequently occur in the racial 
struggles of the atwares Sudan: the 
negro population, which formed the main 
element Pathe Sudanese ki , Suc 
coats ia throwing off the yoks of the fair 
desert peoples and asserting the su] 
of its own race. As a matter of the 
racial fusion which took place in most 
cases makes it as little possible to speak 
of ne as of pure Berbers, and 
a duange Tulers disturbed neither the 
Mohammedan religion nor the existing 
civilisation. The “‘Askia” soon showed him- 
selfaborn ruler. He was a capable general, 
and thened the resisting powers of 
his ki by the encouragement 
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TIMBUKTU THE GREAT CARAVAN CENTRE OF THE SAMARA DESERT 
Founded by the the 1ith ceatary. ‘Thich Bad besa wsed cagalarty for holding: Later it 
Tito hl knde of Wha prascos of Sonriay ands Whe fete ceakary beset canta N"idaotish provises 





which he gave to domestic mdustrics , 
a brillant pilgrimage to Mecca increased 
the reputation of his country abroad He 
seems to have created a standing army, 
Sunn Al having been accustomed to lead 
out merely a general levy of the whole 
le After his return from Arabia 
conquered the kingdom of Mossi, the 
tuler and people of which country had 
displayed an obstinate hostilty to Mo- 
hammedanism, he then turned w 
Melle, took and destroyed the capital of 
ths ancient kingdom, and made the 
country tributary to himself m 1501 
With the peoples dwetlng further south 
and the western tmbes he had a more 
nbstinate struggle Leo Africanus shows 
‘gat the Askia also extended his power 
on the east and succeeded m partly sub- 
jugating the Hausa states, which were 
even then in a condition , his 
power extended as far as Agades on the 
north-east, where he drove back the 
Berbers and planted negro colomes from 
Sonrhay. This action may also be con- 
sidered as a counterstroke of negro t 
Berber. Toward the end of his hfe dis- 
sensions broke out im his famly, and m 
1529 his son Mussa forced him to abdicate. 
Sonrhay mamtamed 1ts power to the 


full during a long period of time a) 
cially glorious was the reign of the Askia 
Isshah f (1539-1553), who embarked upon 
the first of the quarrels with Morocco 

He was succeeded by Daud, who ruled 
in peace from 1553 to 1582 However 
E) Hadj the son of this latter king, was 
troubled with constant out 6 of 
cavil war Shortly after he had ascended 
the throne ambassadors appeared from 
Morocco bringing gifts, these were, 
however, in reality the forerunners and 
spies of a powerful Moonsh army, sent 
out by the Sultan Mula: Hammed of 
Morocco, which was advancing through 
the desert upon the Niger This monarch 
had resumed the policy of the Almora- 
vides, who had conquered Ghana from 
Morocco, and in whose army the Sudanese 
negroes formed a most valuable contin- 
gent The army of Morocco was over- 
thrown in the desert, but the civil war, 
continued In 1587 El Had) was deposed 
and died shortly afterward 

Hardly had the Askia Isshak II. put 
down ~ revolt and established himself 
yy 


spon throne 

advanced from Morocco, seized the capital 

of Gogo, and then took Timbuktu. The 

leader of thisarmy entered into negotiations 
32a 
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with Isshak instead of continuing 
his ests, and was immedbately 
dismissed im consequence by Mulat 
Hammed, whose ambrtion had been fired 
by the example of the Spanish empire of 

ubp II His successor, the Basha 
Mahmud, notwithstanding the scanty 
numbers of his troops, utterly defeated 
Yeshak’s army, which could ‘not stand 
before the firearms of the Morocco forces 
Ishak fled eastward to the heathen tnbes 
upon hi frontiers, and met his death 
among them Further resistance was in 
vain, and the powerful kingdom of 
Sonrhay was no more It had compre- 
hended all the country on the Upper 
Niger and Senegal, and had extended its 
power to the sea-coast and deep into the 

‘ 






‘A VILLAGE SCENE IN THE REGION OF THE UPPER NIGER 
fands and it 8 only in the commerciat 
‘a ubabited by an iadustnaltrbe story of the 


‘The aros of the Upper ¥ nuts largely of 
towar that there i permanent eredisation This 


desert The immigrants from Morocco 
formed a new clement in the 1acial fusion , 
their duscendants are now known as 
Rumat—htetally, shaipshooters The town 
of Timbuktu became the centre of the 
mw Morocco province which did not, 
however, extend as widely as the old 
sonthay kingdom had done—many of 
the frontier provinces seceded, and indi- 
vidual races conquered additional terntory 
for themselves, such as the Bambara, and 
especially the Fulbe 

e destruction of the kingdom of 
Sonrhay led_to more important result, 
than these Hitherto the central pomt of 
West Sudancse cis ihsation had been upon 
the Upper Niger where Northern mflu- 
ences made themselves most rapidly and 
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certainly felt. Henceforward it moved 
eastward to the Central Niger and Benue, 
and to the district contamed in the angle 
of these two streams, the Hausa states. 
When once civilisation had made an entry 
into this district 1t became more strongly 
rooted there than upon the Upper Niger. 


Smee the latter area ly con- 
Haws | S15t8 of steppe lands, nomadic 
States tendencies are predommant, 


and civilisation 18 permanent 
only m the commercial and industrial 
towns Now the Hausa states form a 
country of towns, from which crvihsation 
radiates to the surrounding districts ; 
the mhabitants also are not wandering 
nomads, but agricultuial negroes It 18 
true that civihsation has not even yet 
become universal, 
Nor Is the country 
a political whole 
Heathen races 
have their settle- 
ments scattered 
between the terri- 
tories belong 
to the several 
states, are perse- 
cuted by the ex- 
peditions of the 
territorial masters 
and make ratds 
upon the country 
im revenge for the 
tribute of slaves 
which 18 con- 
stantly exacted 
from them 

The ancient 


Hausa states 
even more obscure than that of the 
western kingdom All that can be said with 
certainty 15 that the Hausa people, to 
whom the states owe their name and their 
first political orgamation, were onginally 
settled as a whole further to the north, 
and that they belonged to those negro 
_ aes which ee 

southern parts of the ara, 
fae. and the neighbouring districts. 
The mountain land of Air, or 

Asben may once have been in the posses- 
sion of the Hausa Thence were 
driven south by the Berbers of the desert, 
having previously received some infusion 
of Berber blood, and gradually unposed 
thesr lar upon a countless number 
of tmbes, language and not race thus 





VIEW OF THE GREAT CATARACT OF GOUINA ON THE UPPER NIGER 


‘The Niger, the third longest river of Atsca. race near the west count. and flows right across the bead of Arica ito 
the Gall of Guinea, ‘all the Aftican rivers it is mnch broken by rapids and cataracts, one of which is seen here, 


becoming the bond of unity among them. 
The Hausa point to Biram as the cradle 
of their race, a little town lying east of 
Kano. near the borders of the kingdom of 
Bornu; it this tradition be reliable, the 
gteater part of the Hausa civilisation 
must therefore have come from the 
Central Sudan. and especially from Bornu 
rather than trom the west through Melle 
and Sonrhay. 

The founder of the town of Biram bore 
the same name as the place, and trom 
him and his grandson, Banu, it 1» said 
that the forefathers ol the seven ancient 
Hausa peoples descended, and also the 
pot kings of those seven states which were 

co lectively by the River Benue 
aad the desert on the one side, and by the 
Niger and the Bornu frontiers upon the 
other. But when the Hausa started 
from the lands on the edge of the desert 
to found their kingdom, the original 





inhabitants on the river banks held out 
against them for a long period, and are to 
be found existing im parts even at. the 
present day, just as they defied the attacks. 
of the Sudanese civihsation and its expos 
nents ina thin stup of country on the 
Atlantic coast, or as they even now 
maintain then postion m the Upper Nile 
valley. The seven off Hausa states were 











Hawsa Bram, Kano, Daura, Gobir, 
Taleat for Katsenst, Sofo or Sara, and 
Trade Rane, = Golur_ and Daura, 


together with Biram, may be 
considered the earhest political creations 
of the Hausa people. They have a tradi 
tion that the mother of the founder of 
the Hausa kingdoms was a Berber woman. 
which confirms the opinion that ‘hey 
are not a pure negro people, but bave 
intermingled with the races of the desert. 

The Hausa people probably deve- 
loped their great talents for trade and 








LARGE NATIVE VILLAGE AND MOUNTAIN SCENE ON THE UPPER WIGER 
‘Mote the steckade and the conical-recied Its, which are typical of the whole of tropical North Afica, 
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manufacture at an early period. It was 
pethaps rather the influence of theircivilisa- 
bal 

authority, over a second group of states 
which are known as the illegiti- 
mate or bastard Hausa states, from the 
tradition that were founded by seven 
illegitimate sons of Banu. 


founders of the seven Hausa states enable 
ne to form some idea of the political con- 
itions prevaili luring their antiquity. 

When’ the Hausa states of Bama wee 
divided among his sons they also received 
definite posts of responsibility : thus, two 
of them were appointed overseers of traffic 
and commerce, two more were to super- 
intend the dyeing industry, a fifth had to 
make the kidnapping of slaves from hostile 
districts his special business. Here we 
have an excellent sketch of the economic 
conditions of the old Hausa kingdoms. 
The main sources of the national wealth 
were the flourishing manufactures, 
Specially the making and aye of textile 
fabrics, which were distributed far and 
wide by a vigorous trading system. Slave 
hunting was the means of obtaining cheap 
labour for the factories, which were, 
however, generally carried on by the 
freemen, _ ceoted Layite rgiren for 
purposes of iculture, though this again 
was chief a the hands of the half- 
civilised aboriginal negroes, who lived 
around the great industrial centres. 
Slaves were for many reasons a very 
important article of export, and to this 
chiefly was due the flourishing character 
of the trade between the Sudan and the 
countries round the Mediterranean. 

In early times both the rulers and the 
inhabitants of the Hausa states were in 
a state of heathenism. It was apparently 
in pre-Mohammedan times that 
the nucleus of the kingdoms 


impulse 
southward. States began to be formed 
at an early period in the territory of the 
true and haif-breed Hausa states, as is 
proved by the existence of the ald ki 

of Fumbina in the modern Adamawa. 


a2aq 


cong 
Askia of Sonrhay, Hadj Mohammed, and 


forced to pay tribute. When the prince 
of Kebbi shook off the yoke of Sonrhay, 
Katsena became dependent upon Kebbi, 


and at a later time was under the 
Rise ‘influence of Bornu. The first 
es Moslem prince of Katsena was 
Ki called Ibrahim Maji; fifty years 
after his death the Habe dynasty 
came to the throne, and ruled until the 
country was conquered by the Fulbe. 
The town of Kano rose to im after 
Katsena; it was partly inhabited by Bornu 
people, and repeatedly united to the 
1u kingdom. During a long period 
the rulers of Bornu and Kororofa s' led 
for the ion of the town. We 
but scanty information upon the condition 
of the other Hausa states and their 
relations to one another previous to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The kingdom of Saria, Soso, or Segseg 
seems to have been temporarily in the 
possession of the first Askia of Sonrhay. 
Our lack of information is due partly to 
the fact that when the Fulbe conquered 
the Hausa states they deliberately des- 
troyed all the earlier historical records. 
Hence continuous history begins only with 
the victorious invasion of the Fulbe, who 
have given their name to the whole district 
for time being. ee the Fulbe 
race—also known by neigl bouring peoples 
as Fula, Fellani, Fellatab, and Fullen— 
has preserved its ity, the slender, 
sinewy figure and fair colour of the 
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skin mark this people as true sons of the 
steppes ; their habits are those of typical 
nomads, and for livelihood they 
) cattle-breeding. Their 
shows their connection with the Berber 
races. Their original settlements were in 
the Western Sudan, probably in the steppe 
district north of the Senegal and Partly fn 
the valley of this river. 
conjecture that the Fulbe are 
the Steppes 12¢ 0!d dominant race of Ghana 
can be no more proved than the 
theory, which is not without intrinsic 
probability, that the ancestors of this 
people reached the Sudan from Morocco. 
It is at a somewhat early period that 
the Fulbe appear in the history of those 
states on the Upper Niger and 
which were the first to bcome important 
in the Western Sudan. It is quite possible 
that they originally settled as a state upon 
the Central Senegal, soon spreading further 
eastward, at first almost imperceptibly. 
About 1300 the Fulbe, who were settled 
in Melle, sent an embassy to Bornu. 
Sunni Ali, king of Sonrhay, made an 
expedition against the Fulbe in the 
south of his country in 1492, and made 
them tributary to himself; but about 
1500 we hear of ie Askia Had} Mobemenet 
as again struggling against this people, so 
that the had resumably become powerful 
and had spread considerably eastward. 
This expansion was brought about at 
that time by the same methods as at 
a later period. The Fulbe entered the 
territory of settled peoples in their 
character of wandering cattle-herds, and 
seized any opportunity which offered of 
making themselves masters of the country 
and founding small independent Enigdoms. 
About 1533 mention is made of wars 
between the declining kingdom of Melle 
and those western Fi 
near their original home. As the Fulbe 
advanced eastward they naturally in- 
corporated other nomadic races with 
themselves, and also intermar- 


Advance — > 
ried largely with the negroes, 
Fons especially with the dark-skinned 


Jolof, near the old settle- 
pete of tier Tace ae this fusion the 
‘orode tribe originated. A 
in the direction of a caste atens aed 
many tribes to the position of manual 
workers ; some portion at least of the 
Fulbe people abandoned their nomadic life 
in favour of mannfacturing occupations. 
These migrations gradually brought the 
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lbe who had settled ° 


Fuibe into Hausa territory. At first 
they were merely tolerated, and con- 
temptuously -regarded as intruders. In 
the sixteenth century they had increased 
considerably, and gained some political 
influence in certain quarters, especially 
in Kebbi, where about this time they 
succeeded in interfering in the dissensions 
of the Kanta dynasty, which had been 
founded shortly before. Even then in- 
dividual bodies had advanced as far as 
Bagirmi on the east, and perhaps also to 
Adamawa on the south. At the present 
day, heathen Fuibe are settled in that 
district, the rest of the population being 
distinguished by a fanatical adherence 
to Mohammedanism. 

This same fanaticism was the ultimate 
cause of a fundamental revolution in the 
Hausa states. As in most cases, so also 
in this, the religious movement was 


nothing else than the natural result of a 
of social and racial ele- 
ments; bunt the religious movement 


produced this further consequence—that 
it roused the Fulbe to soosiens ets of 
their own strength, gave 
Hams, them a aie watchword 
Revol against tl fausa, who ap- 
proached religious questions 
in a spirit of tolerance though not of 
absolute indifferentism. 
In the 1802, in the land of Gobir, 
a Fulbe sheikh, by name Othman dan 
Fodio, succeeded in using a religious 
movement to forward his political designs ; 
his vigorous religious songs roused his 
compatriots to the height of enthusiasm 
and excited them to war against the 
tulers of Gobir. Though at first defeated, 
he contrived to make head against his 
adversaries, and upon his death he left 
a kingdom to his warlike son Mohammed 
Bello. The latter, though constantly 
defeated by the kings of Bornu, steadily 
increased the area of his dominions. The 
sultans of Sanfara, Gobir, and Nupe 
formed an alliance with the Tuareg, and 
strove to drive back the Fulbe, but in 
vain. At the same time the Fulbe in the 
Tiver district on the Senegal revolted and 
founded the kingdom of Futa Jalon in 
the mountainous country to the south 
of the river. In 1816 a fanatic from 
Gando set_up the kingdom of Massina, 
to which Timbuktu'was added in 1826. 
Between the years 1850 and 1860 Segu, 
which had been founded abont 1650 by the 
heathen Mandingo, suffered a similar fate. 


THE WESTERN SUDAN 


The Hausa states fell entirely into the 
hands of the Fulbe; though some states 
held out for a long time, the Hausa people 
were forced to surrender their supremacy 
to the nomadic le they had formerly 
despised. In other respects political con- 
ditions underwent but-little chan, The 
chief Fulbe was centred in the 
kingdom of Sokoto, Mohammed Bello’s 
inheritance. The king of this state is at 
the same time spiritual lord of all the 
Fulbe states on the east, but his influence 
does not extend to political relations, 
The lands upon the tral Niger form 
the kingdom of Gando; its first ruler 
was Abd Allahi, Othman’s brother. To 
Gando belong—though only as regards 
Teligious matters—the highly chulised 
Nupe, with its capital, Bid, which was 
weakened by civil war and fell into the 
hands of the Fulbe in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. Their most 
southern state is Ilorin, to the north of 
Yoruba, Finally Adamawa on the south- 
west, which was conquered by the Fulbe 
during the gas 1820~1830, is now 
practically independent. The other rulers 
of the former Hausa states 


Break-up ". 
are chiefly loosely dependent 
alone upon Sokoto; some of them, 


such as the sultan of Bautshi, 
whose dynasty came to the throne about 
1800, are not Fulbe, but pure negroes. 
The first attack of the Fulbe had shaken 
the states of the Western Sudan to their 
foundations and had threatened Bornu 
itself with destruction, but the kingdom 
which they founded soon showed signs 
of disruption. Many of the Fulbe moved 
into the town, intermarried with the 
Hausa, and lost their own language and 
their distinguishing characteristics, with 
the exception of the Borroro, who clung 
to their nomadic habits. At the same 
time their fanatical temper disappeared, 
and with it their military prowess. The 
armies raised by the sultans consisted 
almost exclusively of negroes. In short, 
the negro element began to assimilate 
with the dominant race imperceptibly, 
but irrésistibly. Further, the Fulbe rulers 
were as little masters of the whole district 
as the Hausa kings had been. Numerous 
heathen races continued to offer a desperate 
resistance to the Mohammedan advance ; 
even when conquered, converted, and 
made serfs to the Fulbe, they merely 
helped to sweli the numbers of the negroes. 
One small Hausa kingdom was even able 


to reserve its independence. When the 
Fulbe conquered Saria, the capital of the 
old state of Soso, the king retreated 
southward into heathen territory and 
there founded a new kingdom. with 
Aguja as its capital, which survived all 
the attacks of the Fulbe. The Hausa 
also maintained their position in their 
early home at Gobir, Thus 


Hasse 
the Fulbe supremacy was 
Palversal nominal rather than real, and 





extended over a district the 
tion of which a higher civilisation 

id endowed with indestructible powers 
of recuperation. Though reduced to the 
position of an inferior race, the Hausa 

were rapidly distributed in the 
course of trade over all the surround. 
ing districts, and brought their language 
with them. As far as Kete-Kratji in 
German Togoland, Hausa ix now the 
universal commercial language, though 
in a somewhat debased form. The Fulbe 
kingdom has decayed internally and is on 
the point of dissolution. Small tribes 
are able to cut all communications between 
Kano, Saria, and Sokoto for a long period 
in the year, or to carry off Hausa people 
from the very gates of Gando. The only 
reason why this kingdom has so long 
survived any foreign attack is the tact 
that no energetic neighbour is to be 
found upon its frontiers, 

On the south the old Hausa kingdoms 
were surrounded by a ring of independent 
heathen states—Korosofa, south of the 
Central Benue, Fumbina, the predecessor 
of the modem Adamawa, and othe 
The whole southern frontier of Adam: 
so named after the first Fulbe 
Adama, touches Central Africa with its 
pure negro population ; hence unbounded 
possibilities of extension lay before it, 
and its rulers were enabled to curry on 
slave hunting upon the Jargest scale. 
The soil is, moreover, extremely rich and 
fertile, and specially adapted for an 
Heath agricultural people, so that the 
State of cattle plague, which impover- 

ished the Fulbe in the other 
Adsmare Hausa countries, was but little 
felt in this kingdom and did not 
seriously impair the national strength. In 
Adamawa most of the Fulbe had devoted 
themselves from an early period to agri- 
culture, and labour for this purpose 
was always obtainable by slave hunt- 
ing; moreover, the immigration from 
Bornu of industrial families proved highty 
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beneficial to the development of civilisa- 
tion, 

Adamawa is governed by the prince of 
Yola, who is eresideat oa the north- 





remote position of ue capital, 
ye means ataweli ad 

cle roa shout the country. 
Small heathen districts and communities 
ate to be found scattered | 


everywhere among the main 
cates of the Fulbe power, 
and most of these are ina 
state of continual feud both , 
with the Fulbe and among { 
themselves. ‘The organisa- { 
tion of the Fulbe kingdom . 
in general and of Adamawa ! 
in particular is exactly : 
parallel to medieval 
ism. The provinces are 
placed under separate digni- | 
tanes, each of whom com- , 
mands a large number of 
vassals, while most of the 
officers at court are in 
the hands of the slaves. 
The most important Fulbe | A 
rovinces of Adamawa are 
ubanjida, Ngaundere, Sererai ad Rees 
Tibatis, and Banyo. Before " v*# * 
the entry of Germany, Tibati and Ngaun- 
dere extended their frontiers, and were 
the strongest provinces in the Fulbe king- 
dom. Near them and to the 
south of Adamawa 1s the 
independent heathen state of 
Gahm. which was formed in 
comparatively recent times, and has been 
strengthened My the addition of numerous 
heathen refugees. In the north the fierce 
guerilla chief Mallam Hajato, son of 
ince Saidu and grandson of Mohammed 
Bello, has thrown off the supremacy of 
Yola. Lower down the Benue the Fulbe 
have founded new states within the last 
century. In our own times Germany has 
enter Adamawa on the south and 
checked the advance of the Sudan negroes, 
In spite of unfavourable conditions, the 
small numbers of its army, and the Giffi- 
culty of a prcviing reinforcements, not to 
the numerous revolutions in 
ani itself, which cannot have failed 
to influence the course of events in the 
Sudan, the supremacy of Morocco over 
the western districts previously belonging 
to Sonrhay was maintained, nominally 
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ee for a surprisingly Jong period. 


for its long continuance are 
sufficiently simple. The Morocco soldiers, 
the Rumat, whose muskets had rt 


the war toa rapid ¢ termination, set! 
the strongholds and ted the posit 
3 a ruling caste, gail friends eve in 
finence by marrying the native women, 
and eventually roams a separate Deripy 
ality, capable of retaining ¢ of 
~ the ered district in 
i though it 
was against their interests 
to sever all connection with 







lorocco. 
;ane connection between 
the new province of Son- 
thay and Morocco thus 
continued unbroken until 
the latter ki was 
shaken by the disturbances 
which broke out after the 
death of Mulai Hammed in 
1603. From that time 
onward Morocco no longer 
sent out a pasha as go- 
vernor, and administration 
4 was carried on by the 
Rumat themselves. Every 
Some, newly elected pasha was 
ty sfather, forced to secure recog. 
Freeh. nition presents to his 
Bian and the system resulted in 
excesses which surpassed all that Rome 
had seen under the Pretorian guards. 
One hundred and fifty-four pashas are 
known to have ruled within a period of 
one hundred and fifty years. Civil wars 
and extortion were the natural conse- 
quences of such an unsettled state 
of affairs. At the same time constant 
struggles with the different Tuareg races 
had to be maintained. 
In_ the seventeenth century Sonthay 
promod a large number of black soldiers 
the Morocco army. These constituted 
the bodyguard of the sultans, and rendered 
valuable service against such vassals as 
attempted revolt. About 1680 a small 
Morocco army made an expedition against 
the Sudanese districts wi were inde- 
ad of pendent of Morocco, and re- 
Moreeean tumed home with rich booty. 
But from 1682 the sultan of 
Prsphiaeds mame no 
appears in government documents, 
last trace of dependence thus disappearing. 
‘The attempt of one ambitious ruler to found 
a dynasty of his own proved a failure. 


THE WESTERN SUDAN 


The of the Rumat, the descend- 
ants oi the oid. Moroces army ot cote. 
uest, gradually declin in 1737 they 
were defeated by the Tuareg rine 
Ogmor, who now became the overlord of 
Sonrhay for a time, though he did not 
succeed in entirely subduing the Rumat. 
About 1770 the town of Gogo, or Gao, on 
the Niger, was lost to the Tuareg. On the 
north of the river rose the powerful 
kingdom of Aussa, which cut off all 
communication with Morocco and seized 
Timbuktu. Finally, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Rumat power 
Rive of W285 utterly destroyed by the 
Fone attacks of the Fulbe. Moham- 
Fanaties Md Lebbo started from Gando, 
the new Fulbe kingdom on the 
Central Niger, with an army of fanatics, 
and in 1816 founded a kingdom on the 
upper part of the river, the central 
point of which was the town of Massina. 





of Emir el-Mumenm, or Lamine. lord of 
the faithful, as his father had donc, chose 
Segu-Sikoro as his capital. and thus lived 
among the Bambara negroes, Who were 
French Ciel among the tribes subject 
is to him. Segu was conquered by 
‘Sexe the French in 2890, and a year 

later Ahmatdu's kingdom was 
was completely subjugated. The history 
of those districts which lie further to the 
south-west toward the coast and have 
been visited by Europeans only in recent 
years, is comparatively obscure. Their 
economic importance rests chiefly upor 
their possession of the kola nut, which has 
become a valuable article of exportation, 
By no means all of these districts were or 
are Mohammedan. In many of the south- 
western kingdoms the numbers of the 
faithful are extremely scanty, while others 
ching tenaciously to heathenism. The king- 
dom of Mossi, lying nearly haltway between, 
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buk, Kaarta, and Segu—he entered into 
rivalry, much to his own disadvantage, 
with the French in Senegambia, and ly 
‘ined ession of Timbuktu. When 
iis garnson had been driven out by the 
Tuaregs he marched upon the town in 
person, but was severely defeated in 
1863. However, he succeete: in uniti 
the terri on the Upper Senegal 
Niger into o great ki i which he left 
to his son Ahmadu, who assumed the title 


sixteenth century, was one of these, a5 
the Mandingo people were the founders 
of Melle. In this case also large towns 
became the central point of the king- 
dom, such as Kong, the importance of 
which was formerly much exaggerated, 
owing to the false rumours which reached 
the coast. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century Samory founded a powerful king- 
dom to the south of , which ultimately 
fell to the attacks of the French in 1898. 
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THE STRUGGLES AND DECAY OF ITS NATIVE STATES 


ITHERTO the central districts of 
the Sudan, extending to the Nile 
Tegion, have been invaded by European 
activity far less than the west. The 
district is by no means uniform but 
consists of a number of territorial 
areas more or less self-contained, wherein 
are to be found a corresponding number 
of political communities Generally inde- 
pendent of one another. On the west we 
can observe the Chad basin, in the fruitful 
plains of which the kingdom of Bornu has 
developed. Next we have the valley of the 
Shari, with Bagirmi, and finally in the east 
two mountainous districts with the states 
of Wadai and Darfur. To the south of 
these districts begin the pure negro terri- 
tories, which belong ethnographically to 
the northern frontier of the Congo basin. 
As being the source of an unceasing supply 
of slaves, they have founded the prosperity 
of the states in the Sudan proper, and have 
also given rise to continual racial fusions. 
On the north extends the Central Sahara, 
the peoples of which have taken 
an important part in the history 
of the Sudan states, and in 
some cases have decisively 
influenced their fate. It was from the 
desert and the North African coast that 
civilisation was brought into the Central 
Sudan: 
e raphical position of the Central 
Sudan especially of the area from Bornu 
to the North African coast, is of the highest 
importance. North of Lake Chad the 
Mediterranean makes its deepest indenta- 
tion in the African continent, forming the 
two bays of the Syrtes. The emigrant 
advancing southward from this point will 
find rest and repose in a chain of oases, 
including the land of Fezzan, the greatest 
of all the oases of the Sahara, Hence the 
journey from Tripoli to Lake Chad has 
been a favourite route with European 
explorers ; there are no great mountain 
chains to be crossed as in Morocco and 
Algiers, and the dangerous part of the 
denert is comparatively narrow. So 
favourable a conjunction of circumstances 


Prosperity 


must have given rise at an early period 
to trade and intercourse, which would be 
onty temporarily interrupted by the desert, 
tribes. 

The most remarkable irovle of the 
Central Sahara are the Tibu. or Teda; 
the purest types of this race are settled in 
the mountaims of — Tibesti, 
and have apparently dwelt 
here trom very catly times. 
People They area peeuliarly unsociable 
type of humanity. wholly contormed to 
the conditions of their environment, both 
in character and physique. A strong, 
perhaps even a preponderant mtusion 
of negro blood has jeft unmistakable 
traces in the race; possibly, also. certam 
dwarf tribes resembling the Bushmen, of 
which the old geographers make mention, 
may have been absorbed by them. 
Spareness of build, activity, and power of 
endurance are the chief characteristics of 
the individual. The colour of the skin is, 
‘upon the average, lighter than that of the 
Sudan negrocs, and darker than that of 
the Berbers. The negro type of face 1s to 
be found side by side with features of a 
more aristocratic cast. ‘Their per TANCE 
and their intellectual quickness enable the 
Teda to become capable merchants as well 
as clever robbers and thieves. A further 
stimulus in these direction. 1s giyen by 
the avarice and lack of scruple which has 
been ingrained in them by years of 
gtinding poverty. 

At the present day, in addition to 
Tibesti, the Teda inhabit the oasis of 
Kauar on the chief route from Bornu to 
Tripoli, Antiquity has nothing to tell us 
A Race — Conccrhing the Teda ; nor have 
‘of Merehaat (O°Y any traditions of their 
Thieves OWN. [tis only a few centuries 

ago that they secm to have 
embraced Mohammedanism; yct Arab 
strongholds appear at an early date 
in Fezzan and in the Central Sahara. 
Very little is known of the carly history 
of these Arabs ; but at a later period we 
are able to learn the history of one Arab 
tribe, which is not only noteworthy in 
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itself, but may also serve as a typical 
example of nomadic life, and the 
influence exerted by nomads upon trade 
and settled races. 

The tribe of the Aulad Soliman once 
dwelt near the Feat Syrtes, where the 
herds of camels found abundant pasture 
during the winter; in the summer they 
Nomet Mv it” tee date planta 

to visi - 
becca tions and collect the harvest. 

Dissension with the rulers of 
Tripoli drove the Aulad Soliman into a 
temporary exile in Egypt. In 1811 dis- 
turbances broke out again in Tripolitania 
and Fezzan, and the usurper Bey Moham- 
med el-Mukni seized the town of Mursuk. 
The tribe then took the oj ‘ity of 
returning to Fezzan, and laid siege to 
Mursuk, but was in large part treacherously 
annihilated in 1815. 

For twenty years the tribe disay 
from the history of Fezzan, w a 
new feomation of warriors was i 
up. Then a chieftain's son, who 
been brought up at the court of Tripoli, 
joined in some of the raids from Fezzan 
into the Sudan, and was struck with the 
wealth of that country ; as his tribe had 
recovered its strength, he conceived the 
idea of leading it into this district to 
acquire riches and power. For the 
moment he found a sufficient field for his 
energies in Tripoli and Fezzan, and main- 
tained his pdsition as lord of Fezzan for 
twelve years. . 

When he lost his land and life in a 
decisive battle against the Turks his 
carlier plan was remembered; and the 
remnants of the tribe marched southward, 
first upon Bornu, and afterward to 
Kanem on the north shore of Lake Chad. 
They numbered scarce a thousand men 


capable of bearing arms, but in spite of- 


these scanty numbers they soon spread 
the terror of their name rhout the 
district between Lake Chad and Tibesti ; 
Te they plundered the flocks of 
of the. the resident tribes, exacted toll 
‘Sedan from the caravans, and made 

forays from time to time into 
the adjacent Sudan states, until, as they 
extended their sphere of action, they 
came into collision with the most 
eastern of the Tuareg tribes, who were 
accustomed to import Bilma salt to Bornu 
and the Hausa states from the 
Garu and Kalala in the oasis of 
The Tuareg are said to have lost fifty 
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Ketua. 


thousand camels in a short time. But 


this warlike le could not be provoked 
without ing reprisals; an army of 
seven thousand men to Kanem, 


and defeated the Aulad Soliman so utterly 
that the tribe and its power seemed to be 
annihilated for the second time, in 1850. 
However, it recovered itself, and was 
taken into the service of the king of Bornu 
as a frontier rd against Wadai. In 
time the Aulad Soliman regained its 
position and became the terror of the 
neighbourhood, which was so utterl 
devastated that the Arabs were o! 

to push their maraudi: expeditions 
toa ter distance. Such was the 
condition of affairs when the German 
explorer Gustav Nachtigal visited the 
country in 1871. In earlier times there 
may have been many a counterpart to 
this history which shows to what a small 
extent the steppes and deserts form any 
Teal boundary to the Sudan states, 

‘Thanks to its favourable situation, to 
the fertility of its soil, and to a happy 
fusion of populations, Bornu for a 
period illumined the darkness of the 
Light in Central Sudan with the light of 
the Dark i*S civilisation, and was able to 

transmit the seeds of higher 
culture to neighbouring king- 
doms. Anterior to its partial inclusion inthe 
British protectorate of North Nigeria, at 
the end of 1899, it comprehended the 
territory extending from the south-west 
of Lake Chad and west of the Shari to the 
frontiers of the Hausa states; it was 
bounded on the north by the desert and 
on the south by the settlements of inde- 
dent heathen tribes. It was a typical 
udan state, a district of transition from 
the Sahara to negro Africa. On the 
east and the west its boundaries were de- 
termined with some precision; but on 
the north and south they varied, ard 
were rather lines of decreasing influence 
than definite frontiers. Kanem in par- 
ticular, the country to the north-east of 
Lake Chad, was ultimately almost entirely 
i tt of Bornu, although at one 
period the most intimate relations had 
subsisted between these two districts. 

It is not until about 4.D. that its 
history becomes reasonably trustworthy. 
Bornu is an admirable example of the 
manner in which states which were first 
formed on the desert frontiers of the Sudan 
have gradually shifted their centres of 
gravity further and further south into 
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what was once pure negro territory : thus 
the ongins of the Borna kingd fom Sere not 
in the modern Bornu, but in Kanem, 
further to the north-east, at the present 
time the raiding distret of the Aulad 
Soliman. The Kanembu,as they are 
called from their old place of settlement, 
together with the Kanun, form the nucleus 
ot the Bornu ulation. However, 
Kanem itself does not seem to have heen 
the origmal home of the Kanembu, who 
are related to the Teda in pomt of lan- 
guage and were possibly an early offshoot 
of this desert people of the Tibesti, 
anasmuch as their own traditions speak of 
earlier settlements lying further northward. 






TYPES OF THE TUAREGS OF THE NORTHERN SAHARA 
the Berber tribes is the great Tuareg 


The triber ‘people, ori 
Noeth Afsiea, bot driven fo retreat suuthward into the Gabure after the Arab coaquest 


A great impulse was given to the 
Kingdom of Kanem under King Hume or 
Ume about 1130 4.D., when Mohamme- 
danism was introduced, and the land was 
thereby brought into close connection 
with the Mohammedan civilisation. The 
strength of this connection is shown by 
the fact that the ruler of Bornu undertook 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, m the course of 
which he died in Egypt in 1r51. His son 
and successor, Dunama II., made three 
Pilgrimages to Mecca, and died in 1205. 
In the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Dunama IIL, Dibbalami, became 
famous as a powerful monarch; he or- 
Banised the army, and either introduced 


or so improved the cavally. the most 
dreaded arm of the Sudanese forces, that 
hus successors were able to advance 
northward and reduce Fezzan, and alo 
to take the first steps toward the subjuga- 
tion of Bornu on the south. which was at 
that trme inhabited by heathen negro 
aces ma low stage of civilwation. The 
kingdom of Kanem seems to have attained 
ity greatest area about thi» period; it 
was even in fnendly relations with Tuni 
and consequently in touch with Mechter- 
ranean civilisation. 

However, shortly afterwards the process 
of disruption began, and advanced ay 
it usually does in states based upon feudal 

oT fal gpreange Quar- 
rely about the suc- 
cession, revalts ot 
powerful vassals, 
conspiracies of 
every kind, sapped 
the Suength af the 
kingdem = fortwo 
centuties, None 
the Jess, about 1360 
the conquest of the 


















heathen counties 
on the south was 
gradually tom: 


pleted in spite of the 
desperate resistance 
of the aboriginal m- 
habitants, the So, 
who had deteated 
four kangyof Kanem 
between 34h and 
1351, and take the 
form of giants in 
the legends of the 
Bornu people. 
Some portion of the 
inhabitants of Ka- 
nem immugrated into this newly acquired 
terntory, but the aboriginal negro im- 
habitants were not wholly expelled. 

It was, moreover, igh time for the 
rulers of Kanem to find and secure for 
themselves a new district further removed 
from the steppe-dwellers and their attacks ; 
for not only were Fezzan and Tibests 
Gradually slipping from the grasp of the 
shattered kingdom, but it proved im- 
possible to retain possession of Djimi, the 
capital. In this quarter the Bulala tribe 
peadually made themselves masters of the 

d after a long struggle, and, about 1370, 
forced the rulers of Kanem to retreat 
southward to Bornu, Wars with the 
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Bulala began under the rule of King 
Daud, and continued until the definite 
abandonment of Kanem, though the 
cession of this place by no means made 
an end of the internal dissensions and 
disunion of what now becomes the 
kingdom of Bornu, The Bulala also 
continued their hostilities for a long 
ane period. Meanwhile the re- 
and Fait of Sources of the new district seem 
mi Fall Of to have been gradually de- 
veloped, and to have proved 
favourable to the rise of a second era of 
power, The impulse was given by the 
energetic king Ali Dunamami (1465-1492), 
who checked the excessive growth, of 
feudalism, and created a definite centre 
for the kingdom by founding a new 
capital, Qasr Eggomo, and expecially 
by extending his frontiers westward. 
When his son Idris III. had twice defeated 
the Bulala, about 1500, Bornu again 
became the dominant power in the Central 
Sudan and westward as far as the Niger. 
Under Mohammed V. (1515-1539) the 
kingdom reached the highest point of 
its prosperity. A no less distinguished 
ruler was the “ Sultan” Idris IV., 
Amsami, who reigned from 1563 to 1614. 
He secured the military supremacy of his 
kingdom by the introduction of firearms, 
subdued the small _half-independent 
heathen tribes within the boundaries of 
Bornu, then extended his influence over 
the Hausa states on the west and the 
desert tribes on the north, and in general 
established his kingdom so firmly that it 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace 
and prosperity under his successors. 
But the peace thus acquired was but 
the prelude to a second fall. In the 
following period most of the rulers were 
weak-minded pietists, who allowed the 
military power of the kingdom to decay. 
The hody politic was internally corrupt, 
and was saved from destruction only by 
the absence of any more powerful enemy, 
The inevitable collapse came at the 
beginning of the nincteenth century. In 
1808 began the Fulbe revolt in the Ha 
states, which eventually made this ap- 
parently harmless pastoral people the 
masters of that great district. The Fulbe 
had also migrated into Bornu about 1560 
at latest, and their excitement at the 
success of their kinsfolk is not surprising. 
King Ahmed (1793-2810) was, according 
to the chroniclers, “a learned prince, 
liberal to the priests, extravagant in 
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eHorts of Faki Mohammed el-Kansml, a 
Jord, who assumed the tte of seikk and the 
almsgiving, the friend of science and 
religion, kind and gracious to the poor” ; 





but energy he had none. When the 
Fulbe, under their leader, Othman dan 
Fodio, attacked Bornu, all resistance was 
in vain, the more so as the country had 
been depopulated by 2 fearful Te e. 
Birni was hastily abandoned by King 
Ahmed, and fell into the power of the 
nomad race in 1809. 

Bornu, however, was not destined to 
irae the Hae of the Hausa states. The 

ingdom displayed unsuspected recupera- 
tive poners. The leader of the Kanemba 
was the Faki Mohammed el-Amin el- 
Kanemi, a native of Fezzan. He entered 
into marriage relations with one of the 
petty feudal lords of Bornu, and drove the 
Fulbe out of his territory by arousing in 
The his own followers a spirit of 
Saving of Teligious enthusiasm — which 
Bome Proved a match for the fanati- 
cism of the Fulbe. After the 
death of King Ahmed, in 1810, his son 
Dunama X. continued the war against the 
Fulbe, but met with no definite success, 
until he was driven to place himself under 
the protection of the victorious Faki. The 
king attempted afterwards to recover his 
independence, with the result that Moham- 
med el-Amin gained all the real power, he 
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himself-becommg.a mere figurehead. At 
that time a new capital, Koka, was 


founded... - 

Mohammed, who now assumed the title 
of “sheikh,” found frre: involved _in 
a-severe struggle with the neighbouri 
kingdom of Bagirmi in 1817, pial which 
he did not emer in triumph until 1824, 

after being forced to procure 
rene: reinforcements from Fezzan. 

When he died, in 1835, he. left 

to his son Omar, and to the 
nominal sultan, Ibrahim (1818-1846), a 
strongly established, though not very ex- 
tensive, kingdom. Omar succeeded in 
concluding eace with the Fulbe and in 
reducing westem provinces to 
obedience; but the adherents of the 
deposed dynasty seized this opportonity 
of striking a at the usurper witi 
the help of the king of Wadai. 

Omar gathered a small army, but was 
defeated at Kusseri in March, 1846. He 
then had the sultan [brahim uted, 
and retreated to a strong position in 
Ngorna, The ruler of Wadai had 
advanced too far from his base of 

operations and was obliged to retire for 
reinforcements, leaving Ibrahim’s son 
Ali, whom he had set up as sultan, to 
, continue the struggle. Ali soon met with 
an honourable death on the field of 
battle, and his family became thereby 
extinct, 








GODYGUARD OF THE SHEIKH OF BORNU 


od Filey 
SUDANESE SOLDIERS OF BORNU 


Omar thus became sole ruler of Bornu, 
He proved a pious, judicions, henevolent, 
and generally moderate ruler, and the 
peace of his reign was disturbed only by 
the revolt of his brother Abd er-Rahman, 
who temporarily (1853-1854) drove him 
from the throne. At this time the 
organisation of Bornu was much like 
European feudalism in the Middle Ages, 
The sultan of Bornu theoretically ruled 
over several other sultans, who were 
practically independent. The other terri- 
tories of Bornu proper were either 
personal property or were held by the 
ruling dynasty and the nobles of the 
royal family. However, many of the 
smaller princes were mrdiatised and their 
titles void of real significance. The ki 
was surrounded by a council, or Nokena, 
composed of his relatives, the represen- 
tatives of the different tribes and classes 
of the population and of the military 
authorities, which met every morning in 
the palace. 

In addition to the members of the 
council numerous officials and favourites 
also existed, whose offices were in many 
cases sinecures, together with many 
eunuchs and slaves. The sources of 
national income were the king’s landed 
Property and that of his courtiers, and the 
profits gained by slave-hunting, which 
was an industry regularly carried on in 
the heathen districts in the south. Thus 
slaves were accepted as payment by the 
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fought in from the north coast, who 
rought in European wares, guns, horses, 
etc., and were often forced to await the 
return of the troops before their accounts 
could besettled. Such expeditions against 
the heathen were always a necessary condi- 
tion of existence for the states of the Sudan. 
In modern times Bornu has again been 
thrown into confusion, though 


Boras i s a, how 
on this occasion the disturbing 
B Osrd ™ cause has not come from the 


Fulbe, but from the east. When 
Sheikh Omar died. in 1882, after a long 
Teign, he was first succeeded by Aba Bu 
Bekr until 1885, who was followed by 
Aba Brahim until 1886, and finally Aba 
Hashim untif_ 1893, a learned but indo- 
len prince. Events in the Eastern Sudan. 
and the results of the Mahdi revolt proved 
fatal to him. 

While the Egyptians were engaged in 
the conquest of the Upper Nile district, 
Zebehr, the slave-hunter, had become so 
powerful that the Egyptian Government 
determmed to remove this disturbing 
cause, and, after enticing him to Cairo, 
kept him prisoner. His son Suleiman 
thereupon revolted, but was several times 
defeated in 1880 by Romolo Gessi, and 
finally surrendered to the Egyptians. But 
one of the subordinate leaders of Zebchr’s 
army, Rabah, a low-born Arab by extrac- 
tion, refused to surrender, and retreated 
westward with a division of the troops, 
consisting of about 3.000 negro soldiers. 
Here he held out 
unti] 189x in Dar 
Runga; ke did 
not, however, join 
the Mahdi king- 
dom, which had 
arisen during that 
time. Slave-hunt- 
ing was probably 
his chiet source 
ot income, supplies 
bemg gained by eam 
secret trading with }, 
the Mahdi district 
of the Sudan, 
When his hunting- 
gtound for slaves J 
became exhausted 
he was forced 
to extend his 
operations further 
westward and to 5 
attack the states 
of the Central 
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Sudan. He was immediately repulsed 
by the warlike Wadai; bu: Bagirmi, 
being a weaker state, was quickly over- 
come in 1893. The king evacuated the 


country almost without a struggle, and 
threw hi: into his fortified capital of 
Massenya. irmi, however. was ye- 
garded merely as affording him 
a passage for attack upon the weak and 
wealthy ki of Borau, With the 

of the Fulbe chieftain, Mallam Hajato 


of Jamare, who readily joined in the enter- 
prise, he penetrated as far as Kuka, but 
was there defeated by Kiyari, who had 
dethroned and executed his weak uncle, 
King Hashim. However, Rabah’s emis- 
saries had previously sown the seeds of 
treachery and disunion among the nobles 
of Bornu ; Rabah gained the victory in a 
second battle, slew the king. and subdued 
his capital in 1894. _Dikaua, on the Yaloe 
river, south-east of Lake Chad, became the 
capital in place of the unhealthy town of 
Kuka, which was destroyed. 


Conrceret Thus it appeared that a new 
he 1, dynasty had been founded, 


and that this infusion of 
fresh blood might revive the failing powers 
of Bornu. As a matter of fact, trade with 
the north increased, and at the same time 
the boundaries of the kingdom were ex- 
tended towards the south and south-west 
as the result of conflicts with the petty 
States there situated. However, a struggle 
with the French led to the overthrow of 


OMAR, SULTAN OF BORNU, WITH HIS ESCORT 
‘Thse 20n of the thelich who saved Boran and established it ax a strong kingdors, 





the conqueror. 
Several small 
French —_expedi- § 
tions, striving for 
the great object of 
a union of the 

land with 


the Western Sudan 


destroyed alto- 
gether at the insti- 
gation of Rabah. 
Finally, however, 
in February, 
1899, Rabah was 
defeated and killed 
bv the French; 
and at the begin- 
ning of 1900 Ka- : 
De oe Hahta fa 

MT oe 0R- 

Henn a'french Rabab, a leader of the sla 
sl thes. Tow. 1 


ee maOAh, son Fad el Allah continued 
thn old ane ¥ith his brother Niebe on Lake 
Ghod ac. the support of the influential 
Senlissiy“made an incursion into Bornu, 
and at the beginning of tg01 expelled 
Hashim’s second son. the sultan Gerba. 
whe had been set up by the French ; but 
about the middle of rgor he was driven 
back to Gujiba in North Nigeria. In the 
course of a further attempt to mvade 
the Shari delta, he fell on British soil, on 
August 25th, tgor, in a conflict with the 
French. ‘Niebe way taken prisoner. In 
this way the desired connection of the 
French colonial districts was brought 
about, although their control cannot as 
yet be considered more than nominal. 
mi, the neighbouring state to 
Bornu, is very similarly situated in point 
of position, and has suffered a like fate. 
Bagirmi proper consists of the level dis- 
tricts on the Central and Lower Shari, 
and its lowest forms the western 
frontier of the little kmgdom of Logone, 
which is dependefit upon Bornu. In the 
‘The north Bagirmi is separated from 
Stete ¢ the desert by Kanem and the 
Bagirmi MOSt westerly provinces of 
Wadai: hence its influence ex- 
tends further south than that of the states 
of Bornu or Wadai. Further the civilisa- 
tion of Bagirmi is of considerably later 
eighbour Bornu. 





than that of its 
in the sixteenth cent several small 
heathen kingdoms existed upon the area 


ve-hunter Zebebr’s 
‘He was defeated ia 1800 by 





(THE SULTAN RABAH OF DIKAUA, THE CAPITAL OF BORNU 






‘sarmy, conquered Borau sn 1804 and made Dikawa 
the Freach, whose supremacy Is now recoguised. 
of the modem Bagirmi, The country, 
was also overrun by wandering Araly as’ 
well as by the bodies of the Fulbe, who 
were dependent upon ihe owners of 
Kanem, the Bulala. The nuclews of an 
important state was formed by immigrants 
from the cast, who can hardly 


First 7 
have come from any great dis- 
prises Of tance. The leaders ‘of these 


foreigners succeeded in shaking 
off the influence of the Bulala and also in 
winning the rest of the nomadic population 
to their own interests. The first prince ot 
Bagirmi, who founded the capital of 
Massenya, or Massenja, and his imme- 
diate successors had not been converted to 
Mohammedanism. Malo, the last of the 
heathen kings, was deposed in 1568 by 
his brother Abdallah, who had accepted 
the tenets of Islam. 

Under the Mohammedan dynasty, 
which was thus founded, the civilising 
influences exerted upon Hagirmi came 
almost exclusively from Borny. Amon, 
Abdallah’s successors Mohammed cl- 
Amin 1s worthy of mention. He extended 
the area of the kingdom and undertook a 
pilgrimage to Mecca (1751-1785). At 
the outset of the nineteenth century Abd- 
er-Rahman of Bagirmi revolted against 
Bornu, which seems to have exercised 
some kind of suzerainty. He was utterly 
defeated and slain by Sabun, sultan o} 
‘Wadai, whom the king of Bornu had 
summoned to his help. In consequence 
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the country came under the influence of 
Wada, and civil war war the result. 
When Othman, or Burkomanda, even- 
tually gamed the throne he was obbged 
formally to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Wada. and to submit to the :zmposition 
of a tribute. In spite of this, we find 
hm m petty warfare—now with 
4 u, esi wa ey 
and mal good his losses 
Pil marauding expeditions agamst 
lus neighbours and the heathen 
races of the south. His son, Abd-el- 
Kader (1846-1858), continued this policy 
until the latter ot his reiga, Which 
he was enal to spend im peace. 
A curious instance of the Fulbe rest- 
lessness, from which Bagirmi had been 
hitherto spared, proved m its conse- 
juences fatal to this monarch Under 
the leadership of a fanatic of Fulbe 
extraction a great caravan of pilgrims 
marched through Bornu to Bagirm in 
complete defiance of the king’s regula- 
tions The kung attempted to oppose 
them by force of arms, but was defeated 
and slam 
His successor, Mohammedu, escaped, 
and when the band of pilgnms broke up 
on the death of their leader he took a 
bloody vengeance on patt of them for 
us predecessor's defeat For a long time 
King Ah of Wada: had borne with the un- 
friendly behavious of the prince of Bagirmi, 
ty vassal, m silence In the autumn 
of 1870 he suddenly appeared with an 
army before Massenya fier a long siege 
of this extensive town he succeeded in 
breaching the walls with a powdci-mine, 
captured the town, and forced the 
to fly to the south Ah had the plunder 
conveyed to his own capital, settled many 
of the industrial inhabitants of Bagnmi in 
Wadar, and about 1885 placed Abd-er- 
Rahman Gauiang, the son of Abd-el- 
Kader, on the throne A fresh outbreak 
of civil war enabled Rabah to make him- 
Rise of ‘elf master of the country in 
the State 7993- Gaurang held out in the 
of Wadai C@Pital of Massenya. and 
thought himself secure fiom 
futher attacks after placing himself under 
French protection m 1897. But in the 
autumn of 1899 he was agam hard 
ptesed by Rabah, until, im 1900, the 
French attack on the state of and the 
death of Rabah gave him a breathmg 
space In later times the state of Wadat 
became the dominant power m the Central 
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Sudan as to the older state of 
Bornu. Its authentic history begins at 
an even later date than that of Bagirm. 
It 1s an indhsputable fact, at any rate dur- 
ing the Mo! penod, that the 
kingdom of Bornu, owing to its favourable 
situation m connection with the Mediter- 
ranean states, was the centre whence all 
the districts on its eastern frontier gained 
the means of advancing their civilisation. 
This 1s also true to some extent of the 
Hausa States, smce not only was the Bora 
cavihsation spread far wide by trade 
and commercial intercourse, but also 
because parts of the Hausa race migrated 
voluntarily or voluntarily mto the other 
countnes of the Sudan, and there formed 
the nucleus of a settled industrial popula- 
tion. In this manner the seeds of a 
Ingher ioe were eed westward 
to , Wada, and Darfu- cd 

This was not, however, the } of movthte. 
ment invariably followed. } os As 
the civilisation which had 3, edy 
the Nile from Egypt continuc!+, doure™h 
in the Upper Nile valley, thet of cud! 
ture came from the east Ih’ babe 

that even in ant yiny those 
cools bl ae oman Macks recerved 
neeM., Valuable, though not perma- 
‘Gteliathen: nent, impulses from this dis- 
tnet Remains of the old civilisation are 
yet to be found here and there. The Arab 
traveller Zain el-Abidin, whose narratives 
are usually trustworthy, visited Wada in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and speaks of ruins, stone sarcophagi, 
and remnants of a sun worship which he 
affirms that he discovered near the capital, 
This may be considered an offshoot of 
Egyptian civilisation in remote antiqurty ; 
but we have no means of connecting it 
with the modern history of the country, 
which hardly begins before the sixteenth 
century of our chronology. 

Until a short tape ago Heed embraced, 
‘speal generally, the distiict between 
Der and the mountains of Darfur 
on the one side, the desert and the tnbu- 
tanes of the Shari on the other. The 
nucleus of the kingdom 1s formed by the 
mountainous country on the east, together 
with the central iia a dwell 
the ruling people; wi on south, 
as everywhere mi the Central Sudan, are 
districts mhabited by heathen tribes of 
pure blood, cuttmg off all connec- 
tion with Central Afnca in general and 
the Congo valley m particular. The 
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inhabitants of the mountains, the Maba, 
who are now the ruling tribe, seem from 
their dark colour to have received a s 
mfusion of negro blood, though they may 
iginally have been closely connected 
with the Ethiopians. Their country is by 
no means unfertile, but its wild nature is 
reflected in the rough and violent, though 
‘ic, character of this people, which 
has made them superior in the long run 
to the Lange nomads ot the desert and 
a standi ger to the neighbouring 
kingdoms of the Sudan. In many cases 
the social system of the Maba races shows 
remnants of ancient institutions — for 
example, of a matri- ,, - 
are “system, the , 
wife's being | 
held entirely separate 
from the husband's. 
As regards religion, 
some tribes are more 
fanatical than others. 
The modern civili- 
sation of Wadai is of 
Western origin, but 
the first impulse to 
constitutional unity 
came from the east. 
The Arabs made their 
influence felt here 
before the period of 
the Mohammedan 
movement, having 
crossed the southern 
extremity of the Red 
Sea, which has never 
been any real barrier 
to communication be- 
tween Arabia and 
Africa, With 
heathen Arab group Bagirai, asi 
we may associate the 
Tunjer, who seem to have previously been 
settled in Nubia, With the appearance of 
this Arab race, who are credited with 
having attained a comparatively advanced 
stage of civilisation, the history of Wadai 
begins, The petty mountain tribes of 
‘Wadai, constantly at war with one another 
and sunk in ‘absolute barbarism, 
for the first time united into 
of History Wore 108! : 
some kind of polity, haps 
ot wets from about 1500- Teck AD., 
by the Tunjer, who insisted upon the recog- 
nition of their supremacy and upon the 
payment of tribute. After fur had 
shaken off their yoke the Tunjer continued 
to rule in Wadai for some time, until 





this ONE OF THE SULTAN OF BAGIRMI'S LANCERS 
iver state, 
neighboor Bornu, coming under Freach influence in 11), 


their power was also broken in the latter 
district. It was not a native leader who 
brought about their overthrow, but Abdel- 
Kerim, the descendant of a man of Arab 
extraction, an immigrant from Shendi, on 
the Nile. Abd kei had 
acquired great influence among 
vein the native tribes, and here once 
again a religious movement be- 
came the cloak for a national revolution. 
This leader was a Mohammedan. and as 
such the natural enemy of the heathen 
dynasty of the Tunjer and their sultan, 
Daud. He won over the Arab races and 
the dark-skinned mountain tribes, de- 
ae feated the sultan, and 
forced the Tunjer to 
the westward. In 
the new capital of 
Wara he gathered 
round him the fist 
Mohammedan — con- 
fregation, the 
numbers of which 
increased —— rapidly 
Darfur liad freed it- 
self from the Tunjer 
Tule at an earher 
period. and had grown 
so powertul that it 
had made the last 
Tunjer princes of 
Wadai tnbutary to 
iselt. Abdel-Kerim, 
when he seized the 
inheritance of the 
Tunjer, was obliged 
also to accept this 
dependent position, 
and, according to 
custom, a princess 
was sent to the king 
of Darturevery three 
years. Bornu, which was previously in 
friendly relations with the Tunjer, had 
also to be appeased by a ent of 
tribute. Aba el Keri, is Sid to have 
reigned from 1635 to 1655, and hi» son 
Charut from 1655 to 1678. 

The power of Wadai gradually increased. 
In the rude but powerful mountain 
population the country possessed a race 
which was indisputably superior in mili- 
tary prowess to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring states. These conditions 
naturally influenced the relations of Wadai 
and Darfur. A national opposition 
was apparently organised agaist the 

‘over of a princess to Wadai, a form 
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offered a fate slmilarto ts 





of tribute which had been placed 


Placed upon a 


regular geting by the anita Sokeb 
rus (1681-1707). yment of tribute 
ceased. The sultan ‘Etknea Bokkor of 


Dartur was a man of peace, and hesitated 
before employing armed force to avenge 
the insult. Arus himself then advanced to 
the attack, but was saved to Scie 
, after ing 

Sreceses with much difficulty, found 
Trikets ‘Himself obliged to conclude 

peace. However, tribute was 
not again exacted, and when Omar Sele, 
Ahmed Bokkor’s , attempted to 
restore the old state of affairs and invaded 
Wadai he was defeated and taken prisoner 





by Arus. 

‘Under Charut thi younger eA ot pee 
the country en; fon 
and prosperity. But his beaiseernd joda. 


{"747-1795) soon found himself involved 
in war with Darfur. The army of the 
eastern state was defeated, and a noble, 
who gave himself out as the sultan, was 
kept prisoner for a long time in Wadai. 
Djoda also undertook eight great cam- 
paigns against the heathen tribes upon 
the south, and thus extended his kingdom 
in this direction. On the west he con- 
quered part of Kanem. Wadai had 
encroached upon the rights of Bornu 
by the occupancy of Kanem, but the 
sultan Abd el-Kerim Sabun (180: 3813) 
made the attack upon Bagirmi 

the consequences have been already 
described, and brought this neighbouring 
kingdom under his influence. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable position of his 
country. he successfully revived the trade 
with Tripoli and Egypt, and by settling 
families from Bagirmi in his territory he 
raised the standard of manufacture, both 
of these improvements adding largely to 


the royal income. Campaigns against the - 


independent negroes of the heathen 
states were almost an annual event. 
At that period the rea! wealth a the. 
country was not Vv" 

ee from trade and manufacture, 
at Wom - at the present day, but from 
a highly flourishing system of 
cattle-breeding and from agriculture. From 
these sources was drawn the sultan’s 
income, all taxes being paid in kind. 
The land was considered as D the sultan’s 
property. It is only in the original Maba 
districts that landowners in the full sense 
of the term were to be found. Still, the 
tenants in the other districts are by 
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no means the sultan’s serfs. They are 
sturdy, independent types of humanity ; 
the comparative ease with which their 
obedience is secured is due entirely to their 
social organisation, which seems to bé of 
great antiquity, and is based chiefly upon 
the division of the members of any one 
ip into old men, youths, and 
Notwithstanding the uncivilised character 
af the people, i education is 
much more advanced than in Bornu or 
Darfur. In recent times evidence of 
elementary attempts at scientific inquiry 


‘ ree : Wadai had rit 
Ler enjoy 
. ae aes, Wont 
rone {aby bso), 


under a succession of cay 
Chorefin came to the 
the type of a bloodthirsty monarch, con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in all foreign enter- 
the mother of the next sultan, 
ib, who was still a minor, was de- 
scended from an Arab slave family ; she, 
together with the numerous representatives 
of the Arab nationality in Wadai, thought 
that the opportunity had now come of 
deciding the old quarrel between the 
‘The O12 nomadic and settled tribes in 
Nomadic War {2Vour of the Arabs. Though 
Revived the queen-regent resorted to 
measures of the utmost cruelt: 
to secure her aims, the plan was defeatet 
by the determined resistance of the 
mountain tribes—Kodoi—who chose as 
their ruler Abd el-Aziz (1829-1835), a 
prince of the royal house, stormed the 
capital of Wara after a severe struggle, and 
crushed Sultan Rakib and his adherents, 
Bowers ace was not restored by this 
mountain tribes had found 
that re revolt was an occupation very much 
to their taste, and proceeded to support 
pretender after pretender to the throne 
on which they had themselves placed 
Abd el-Aziz;/ when be = r this 
congo amusement by force of arms 
Wi was reduced to great extremities 
by a famine. An army marched south 
against the heathen countries to procure 
a supply of corn; the sultan of Darfur 
by once availed himself of this opportunity 
ot making in incursion into the disturbed 
tricts of Wadai. Exactly at 
this juncture Abd el-Aziz died. 


Mohammed Sherif, a who had 
been forced to flee from Wadai at an earlier 
period, succeeded in setting himself yy 


‘the throne and in his position 
ae eat Re Sead nad 
Fadi of Darfur (1835-1858). Mohammed 
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Shenf then renewed the war agamst the 
sultan of the little mountamous country 
of Tana, to the east of Wara, which had 
now become a neighbour of some import- 
ance. In 1846 he also mterfered m the 
affairs of Bornu. At Kussern he crowed 
the Shari and defeated the sheikh Omar, 
but was unable to maintain his position 
in the enemy’s country, and ultimately— 
apparently upon the receipt of 8,000 
Mania Theresa thalers—retreated to Wada, 
Tn his own country, of which Abeshe had 
now become the capital, his avarice 
absorbed his energies and made him very 
unpopular The consequence was a series 
of revolts and internal dissensions, in the 
course of which the country of Tana 
became the invariable place of refuge for 
the defeated revolutionanes, and ulti- 
mately for the eldest son of the sultan 
Mohammed, whose mother was a Fulbe 
woman Mohammed Sherif attempted to 
punish Ibrahum of Tana for his conduct, 
and was himself severely defeated. 

He was succeeded by Ah, the lawful 
heir to the throne (1858-1875-76), who 
deserves credit for theencouragement which 
he gave to trade and barter, the 


As 
revival of caravan communica- 
cases tion with the Mediterranean, 


his protection of the learned, 
hus strict enforcement of law, and the 
peaceful character of his relations with 
neighbouring states About 1870 flourish- 
img trade existed with Egypt by way 
of Darfur and Julo, with Bornu and 
Benghazi, the harbour of Tripoli, the 
exports from Wadai being slaves, ostnch 
feathers, and ivory The king himself 
equy caravans, and made a larger 
it than he could gain by taxation and 
customs duties This policy contnbuted 
to increase the strength of Wada and 
to make it a formidable rival to the other 
Sudan states 
Latterly Wadat was hard pressed— 
by the mvasion of Rabah, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by the nivalty 
of the European colomsing arty whiel 
brought about the Franco-Bnitish agree- 
ment of March aust, Turkey has 
also clamed that Wada: forms part of the 
hinterland of Tnpoh. The natural condi- 
tions of the country have endowed the 
a Peoples of Wada bare the highest 
legree of tenacity and mulitary prowess 
To this day the aboriginal monsttain peoples 
of the Maba group form the flower of the 
Population and the ruhng class. Nosultan 
1yv 


whose mother was not of Maba extiaction 
could hope to ascend the thione of 
Wada. The French protectorate will 
produce no matenal change in thee 
conditions 

In the neighbouring distuct of Dai fur 
the influence of Eastern civihsation 1s 
more mathed, ats history also can be 
retraced further than that of 


Mee” Wadat, which lies, so ta speak, 
Dark awn the dead water between 


the main streams of civilisation 
im the Central and Eastern Sudan = Little, 
ver, is known concerning the 
Darfur of pre-Mohammedan times = The 
nucleus of this state 18 a mountamous 
district, the highest part of which, in the 
Dycbel Marra, ma: considered as the 
cradle of the old heathen state Darfur 
Its first rulers came from the East, and, 
to judge from the majority of the royal 
titles, were mised with Atabs, if they were 
not of pure Arab blood These were the 
Dajo, a people of little account, and m a 
low stage of civilisation at the present 
day , but at one period they were the most 
important element of the population, and 
held the country more or les in subjection, 
to themselves from their station in the 
Marra mountains = The first Dajo king, 
Kosber, 15 said to have resided in Debba, 
at the eastern foot of the Dycha! Marra 
Tradition speaks of twenty-one, thirteen, 
or even so few as five Dajo rulers 
We are better informed respecting the 
Darfur dynasty of the Tunjer. Ihe first 
Tunjer ruler was Ahmed cl-Maqur = ‘The 
dynasty of the Kera, who brought the 
Tunyer predominance to an end, sprang 
from a fusion of native families with the 
old ruling house The last Tunjcr king was 
called Shau, the first Kera king was 
Delil Bahar, or Dah, @ half-brother of 
Shau, the severity of whose rule had 
provoked a rebellion Dah availed limself 
of this favourable opportunity to mtroduce 
Jaws and mstitutions into the kingdom, 
Desfer in Which remained in force until 
the 1h Darfur lost its independence 
C His government may have fallen 
m_the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The land then seems to have 
been disturbed by quarrels concerning the 
succession, continual changes m the 
government were the natural consequence. 
Suleman Solon was the first kang te grasp 
the rems of government with real firmness ; 
as a child he had fied to Wada: and had 
‘been received by the Massaht, his mother’s 
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relations. He returned to war agaist 
hus great-uncle Tinsam, established himself 
m the Marra Mountains, and from this 
pomt subdued and extended the terntory 
of Darfur, He 1 especially noteworthy 
as the introducer of Mohammedanism. 
The military strength of the people seems 
at that time to have been Preater than 
., their civilisation Suleman Solon 
Pchanid (1596-637), by a series of cam- 
greeter paigns extended his power east- 
i ward beyond the Nile up to the 
Atbara, thus rukng over the whole of 
Kordofan and part of Sennar, he also 
interfered to some purpose in the affairs 
of the Eastern Sudan. Less prosperous 
was the reign of his son Musa (1637-1682). 
Under his rule a feature peculiar to 
almost all the Sudan states became very 
prominent, While remote districts recog- 
nised the monarch’s authonty, tnbes 
which he was unable to subdue were to be 
found a few miles from his capital. As 
the inhabitants of the Tama Mountams 
were a thorn in the side of the kings of 
Wadai, so the Massabat were a s 
menace to Musa, their sultan Dy 
laid claim to the throne on the strength of 
hi, relationship to the ruling dynasty 
At that period, however, the supremacy of 
Darfur was undisputed over a wide 
area; Wadai, which had been connected 
with Darfur since the time of the Tunjer, 
also recognised its suzeranty. 

This condition of affairs was greatly 
changed during the reign of the next king, 
Ahmed Bokkor (1682-1722) His policy 
aimed at making the lom a pure 
Mohammedan state, by encouraging the 
pnesthood and founding schools he hoped 
to crush heathenism and barbansm at 
the same time To this end he settled 
am Darfur colonies of foreigners whose 
civilisation was ee advanced than that 
of his own le. er with 
from the banks of Re ae he ce 
mbhabitants from Boru and Bagirmi, 
next rulers were the 


of the 
(1722-1732) and his son Omar 
Tyrese Pe Gea to 1739; deceased 
about 1750 mm Wada, whose followers 
showed the cingrase. at has. malttary 
capacity deserting m decisive 
felts ent Arve a Wada. He was 
su wal Casim (1: 1752). 
‘When he mete an attack pe Wade ts 
avenge the last defeat, the 
freemen without striking a blow, 
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bemg embittered by the severity of the 
taxes and the undue preference given to 
slaves. His brother Tuab (1752-1785) 
was then elected sultan; he consolidated 
lus kingdom, undertook numerous cam- 
paigns, and acyoved a high reputation 
for learmng piety. After a senes of 
disputes as to the succession, he was 
followed by his brother Abd er-Rahman 
(1785-1799), whose peaceful government 
greatly mecreased the prospenty of the 
count 


Dang the reign of his son Mohammed 
e]-Fadl (1799-1839) began that revolution 
in the Eastern Sadan which was destmed 
to prove fatal toDarfur. Kordofan, which 
had hitherto been under the supremacy of 
Darfur, was conquered by the tans. 
Mohammed el-Fad! correctly appreciated 
the situation, and ‘attempted’t to strengthen 
his powers of resistance by subjugating 
‘Wada, but his plans were wrecked by 
aceidental circumstances. His successor, 
the sultan Mohammed el-Hasin (1839- 
1873), was occupied chiefly by wars with 
the Arabs im the south-east of Dariur, 
the Ruerad, and other almost unconquer- 
able tnbes. Hasin’s camy were 
‘The Rea 2 Most entirely frur of result, 
ef the vith Egypt, on the other hand, 
Kingdom he was on excellent terms, though 

he by no means under-estimated 
the dangers which threatened him from 
that quarter, and induced the Turkish 
sultans Abd ul-Medyid and Abd ul-Aziz 
to confirm his supremacy. With King 
Al of Wada1 he also concluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alhance, 

On the death of Hasin, his youngest son, 
Toran Feo ascended ae throne in 
1873, and the kingdom rapidly approached 
itsdoom. The Egyptian Government had 
appomted Zebehr to be governor, or 

ludir, of the province of Bahr el-Ghazal, 
situated upon the southern frontier of 


Darfur. In this capacity he attacked 
and conquered the , who had made 
a temy with the sultan of Dar- 


porary 

fur, in view of the ap) danger. 
Tbrahim was thus forced to enter into war 
with Zebehr. The campaign was decided 
late in 1874 by the battle of Menawatp, 
m which the sultan Ibrahim was killed. 

of the Egyp- 
are 9s cescendens of 
out agamst trans 
jarra Mountams, the wep of 
the old princely stock. The remamder of 
the story belongs to Egyptian lustory. 
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THE EASTERN SUDAN 


THE NUBIAN PEOPLE, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


AS regard the broader lines of develop- 
ment, the Eastern Sudan displays 
many points of affinity with the western 
districts ; but as its geographical character 
differs in two main points from that of the 
countries on the southern frontier of the 
Sahara, its history in these respects ran 
a course of its own. 

The first point of difference is the 
existence of the Nile, which creates a 
narrow strip of fruitful land in the midst 
of a steppe district, The river, being 
navigable, makes of this fertile territory 
a connected whole, though its unity is not 
that of those arable districts situated like 
oases at some distance from the stream, 
while the cataracts have effectively 
prevented the Nile from serving as an 
open highway to Esypt proper. Still, 
civilisation spread by this channel to the 
districts of the Sudan at an earlier period 
than in other as. The bares spect 

se, characteristic is the nei 

Spaateeie® bourhood of the Eastern 
Kast Sed Sudan to the sea and to 

Arabia. The narrow channel 
of the Red Sea presents no obstacle to 
the crossing of a people, like the 
Arabs of old, whose merchant ships 
reached India and Zanzibar. The Arab 
steppe-dwellers hold with reference to the 
Eastern Sudan that ition which was 
occupied on the west by the desert tribes, 
who have so often founded and destroyed 
powerful kingdoms. No enemy of this 
kind threatened the Eastern Sudan upon 
the north, Egypt and her ancient civili- 
sation was at times a cause of fear, but 
more often of reverence for the priceless 
gifts which she bestowed. Apart from 
these special features, the 
characteristics of the Eastern Sudan 
correspond to those of the central and 
western parts. 
i remote antiquity we find 
that the greater pat of the modern 
Nubia was peopled by a red-skinned race, 
the Kushites, who were apparently of 


Hamitic origin and related to the Egyp- 
tians. Further, in the desert land ht 
and left of the Nile valley, we find miser- 
able tribes of steppe-dwellers, who were 
also Hamites or Ethiopians; and _fair- 
complexioned Libyans are also to be found, 
R who may have made their way 
“Aatigeity £0 Nubia from the north coast. 
ja Nettie While Egypt was developing 

her civilisation, the Nile valley 
was uncultivated above the first cataract ; 
its population was on the level of the 
wandering desert nomads of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is hard to say how fac 
rorthward the negroes extended. Pro- 
bably negro tribes and Kushites lived side 
by side where the Nile valley was broader 
and more fertile, the negroes being in sole 
possession of the river banks further in 
the Sudan, perhaps in the same manner 
as the Shilluks and the Dinka now inhabit 
the shores of the upper river. The tribute 
of the land of Kush was always largely 
paid in slaves. 

As the Kushites were related to the 
Egyptians, the different theories upon the 
origin of the Egyptians apply equally to 
them, and need not be discussed anew. 
Commercial enterprise, and the hope of 
gain, attracted individual Egyptians 
southward, until the rulers of the country 
interfered, occupied part of Nubia, and 
monopolised the profits. Two very valu- 
able articles were exported from Kush— 
namely, ivory and black slaves—which 
appear as the regular tribute payment in 
the Egyptian picture writing. But interest 
Tose to an extraordinary pitch when rich 

», deposits of gold were found in 
ares the mountains on ie south, 
Sepaty Which for a long period were to 

be the sole source whence Egypt 
drew her supply of this desirable metal. 
Wood for shipbuilding was also brought 
from Kush at the time when extensive 
forests covered the mountains on the banks 
of the Nile, which are now absolutely bare. 
The earliest information which we possess 
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upon the relations of Nubia and Egypt 
is derived from an inscription of the sixth 
dynasty, which, among other subjects, 
describes the preparations of king Pepi I. 
for a campaign into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the south of Palestine. We are told 
that on this occasion troops were drawn 
from the negro countries of Aaretet, Zam, 
Aman, Uaust, Kaau, and 
Tatam. Thus we see that about 
this period part of the Kushites 
recognised the full supremacy of 
Egyrt, which had perhaps been already 
enforced for some considerable time. We 
have no information for the period subse- 
quent to Pepi's dynasty. 

When Fey recovered her prosperity, 
under the eleventh dynasty after the fall 
of the old kingdom, and Thebes became 
the capital, Nubia also felt the conse- 
quences of the change. The Nubian pos- 
sessions seem to have been one of the most 
important sources of the king’s revenue ; 
not only the products 
of the gold-mines, but 
also the tribute paid 
by the subject races, 
came directly into 
his coffers. However, 
the district was not 
completely subjugated 
until the era of the 
twelfth dynasty. The 
name “ Kush "is then 
for the first 
applied to the land in 
tne south, ana probably referred at first to 
the territory of the most powerful among 
the tribes which were then subdued. This 
tribe must have belonged to the red-brown 
Ethiopians. Negroes do not appear in 
these conflicts before Senusret I. Negro 
labour also seems to have been employed 
under compulsion in the gold-mines. 

‘Upon this occasion, a5 before, the ad- 
vance of the Egyptian kings was due chief 
to anxiety to get possession of the gol - 
mines and to ensure the safe arrival of their 
output. Kush was kept in subjection bya 
chain of military posts, which also formed 
little oases of civilisation. Senusret III. 
built a frontier fortress at Semneh above 
‘Wadi Halfa [see page 2058], and forbade the 

s be! this boundary to pass this 
point in boats as they sailed down 
stream. The king secured the frontier by a 
second campaign, and Kush was hence- 
forward in close connection with i. 

It is obvious from the position of this 
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frontier fortress that only the northern 
of Nubia were in the hands of the 
tians, and that the modern Dongola 
never bel to the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, In spite of this fact i 
civilisation spread further up the Nile, a 
development which must have taken place 
on peaceful lines. Such transmission of 
civilisation was facilitated by the fact 
it the Egyptians were in possession o! 
the gold-mines south of the modem Ko- 
rosko. At Korosko the road branches off 
into the desert, and, by cutting off a great 
bend in the Nile, forms the route of 
quicken: commie cation with the pcan 
't was perhaps at an early period that 
beginnings of the later kingdom of Napata 
on the south came into existence, though 
the actual foundation of the state is an 
event which bel to the period of the 
Ramessides. This kingdom may, however, 
have received the seeds of civilisation from 
another direction. When the prosperit 
of Egypt revi 
under the eleventh 
dynasty, an unprece- 
dented impulse was 
given to commercial 
enterprise, and 


Egyptian fleets sailed 


down the Red Sea as 
far south as the Straits 
of Bab el - Mandeb. 
The tians were 
seamen, 
but the desire to 
secure a supply of that desirable commo- 
dity, frankincense, without the incon- 
venience of dealing with middlemen, had 
impelled them to venture upon the perilous 
waters of the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden, and had thus brought them into 
communication with the mhabitants of 
Southern echuer sod Somaliland. The 
starting-point of the Egyptian voyages 
must have somewhere about 
the latitude vot Taebes where fie tne 
ur of Kossir, or ri 
Fe da ke natin set 
4 inscription de: 
Fraakiscease fly how @ road with water 
cisterns was laid from Thebes to the coast 
through the barren mountain district, and 
how a ship was built upon the shore which 
to Pe to have made a succes voyage 
to Punt, a name aj i 
er of the Galt of 
Aden. Commercial intercourse eventually 
became fairly vigorous, and may have 
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exercised some indirect influence upon the 
civilisation on the Upper Nile. Under the 
thirteenth dynasty a prosperous trade 
with Punt continued. It may then 
have declined until it was temporarily 
resumed at the time of the ‘‘ New King- 
dom”; but it gave so powerful a stimulus 
to the Arab coast dwellers that they were 
afterward able to become the carriers of 
the trade in the Red Sea and the northern 
Indian Ocean. However, they were much 
more strongly influenced by the Baby- 
Jonian-Assyrian civilisation than by the 
Egyptian. That the Nubian possessions 
were, at any rate, retained during that 
period is proved by a dumb but irrefutable 


witness, a giant granite figure of King 
Sebekhotep V., which still rises upon the 
island of Argo above the third cataract, 
quite close to the modern Dongola. 
Long afterwards, when the Hyksos had 
been driven out and the military “new 
kingdom ” was founded, the kings set to 
work to recover the influence which the 
country had lost in Nubia. At first expe- 
ditions were sent out, rather with the 
object of weakening the Kushite tribes 
than of making a permanent subjugation, 
but afterward the kings devoted their 
energy to this latter task. Thothmes I. 
advanced by land and water, apparently 
contrived to transport his ships above the 
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‘This pictare, together with that above, Ilinstrates the vaty 


doing the baie, a3 well as certain characteristics of dress 





Fok Sh Bgypeiaan b couthided to this tay 
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first cataract, and, after defeating the 
Nubian fleet in a great battle on the Nile, 
subdued ail the country up to the third 
cataract. 

These wars with Nubia do not harmonise 
with the tradition, which 1sim any case very 
doubtful, that the Hy sos were satiyin 
with the help of the Eth toprans. Possil 
the course of the st 


‘Wars and 
the northern mtruders a (tin 
ates rary allance was formed with 


some of the “mune bow-; 
as the Nubians are called im the pian 
mscriptions. The consort of the first 
Egyptian king of the victorious eighteenth 
dymasty ‘seems to have been an Ethiopian. 
Inder Queen Hatshepsut, who was regent 
for Thothmes III., the frontiers of the 
Nuhian province were certainly extended 
further southward , at the same time the 
trade with Punt was revived, and teintory 
ae acquired on the coast of the Red 
Pictures belonging to the king’s 
ign show the inhabitants of the Upper 
Nile valley, the red-brown Kushites, and 
the dark-skinned ne; bringing cattle, 
Braffes, the skins of wild animals, gold 
tmgs, and precious stones as tnbute; 
but even at that period negro slaves were 
the most welcome of the presents brought 
from the south, 
In this way negro and tian were 
commingled, and at the same time 
tian farmers and ciaftsmen settled on t! 
Nubian Nile, especially after Rameses II. 
caused a number of new towns and 
temples to be built in that distnct. The 
Ls |-mines continued to yield a nch output. 
he Nile valley was taxed m the same 
way as Egypt proper, and the tnbutary 
tubes on the south made heavy payments 
to the royal treas Nubia was thus an 
important and care! fully-admimistered pro- 
vince of the Egyptian kangdom. In any 
case tian civilisation advanced far 
into the Sudan, and led to results which 
A Second were afterward to react upon the 
. destiny of Egypt. When the 
Att 4 Toyal power began to decline m 
Egypt, and mercenaries became 
predommant, the native dynasty held out 
cnet m ‘Thebes, asit done before on 
samilar occasions. After the loss of this town 
itretreated, ies he to Kush and there: 
founded a separate kingdom, 
which contmued Charatterstiall 
to assume the royal titles of Sia 
This is account usually grven 
of the ongm of the Napata langdom, a 
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name in general use and derived from the 
capital situated below the fourth cataract. 
Napata forms a very remarkable con- 
trast to the Sudan states of modern tunes. 
Founded by a fair-complexioned people an 
a district orsginally negro, with a civilisa- 
tion and a rehmon of origi, it 
seems to have intended as a second 
Egypt , upon occasson its rulers even dared 
to aspire to the throne of the elder state, 
But its power is not permanent. Its exotic 
civihsation deteriorates, and the black 
races, constantly remforced by fresh mfu- 
stons of negro blood, lay they leaden pall 
upon the state and stifled every upward 
tendency. The strength of the 
negro races 1s easily explained. The centre 
of the Napata lay at first, as 15 
obvious from :ts historical development 
and the nes ot of eT capital, in the 
Nubian Nile vs the dominant 
race were the Ku: ites, reel were com- 
mingled with the immigrant Egyptians ; 
but later, when the various attempts to 
conquer Egypt had definitely failed, the 
more southerly distncts of the Eastern 
Sudan inhabited by negroes were added 
Golden Age tothe kingdom, in particular the 
‘of the amportant peninsula between 
ie hn 
uring the early peri thi- 
opian independence a difierence between 
the condition of Ethiopia and t, Pro- 
ceeding fromcauses purely ethnical, 
more and more pronounced im cource eof 
tume. In Faye region doubtless counted 
for a great deal; but among the duller 
Ethiopians it ‘became absolutely pre- 
dominant, and in Napata the priesthood, 
which naturally was chiefly recruited from. 
t, hved in a golden age. This was 
ly due to the fact that the priests in 
thiopia appeared as the chief exponents 
of cwihsation; but a more potent cause 
was the character of the Kushites and 
Berbers, wen has remained unchanged to 
the the present: da) Nowhere has Moham- 
medanism f such faithful, bigoted, and 
devoted adherents as the Berbers ; 
without their help, forexample, Islam would 
never have conquered Spam, nor maim- 
tained its hold over the country for so long, 
These charactenstics of the 
Ethiopran people, which were equall strong: 
an ancient times, were bi ued by 
the pnests, and explain why so many 
ited accounts of the moral purity 
of Ethioy and the high excellence 
iviksation were current io the 
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ancient world. The Egyptian priests were 
the source of these rumours, and in this 
way discharged some part of their obliga- 
tions to their most loyal smereets 

The confusion _prevaili in ypt 
upon the downfall of the 5.  Reyet 
dom” not only secured their i \- 
dence to the Ethiopians, but also enal 
the Ethiopian dynasty, which was probably 
of Egyptian origin, to seize the throne of 
the dom with the help of Kushite 
warriors about 840 B.c. This portion of 
Ethiopian history is again absorbed in 
that of Egypt, and we can pass on to the 
time when the Ethiopian dynasty found 
it necessary to evacuate the territory of 
the Lower Nile, about 668 B.c. 

Our information upon the affairs of the 
kingdom of Napata after the retreat of 
the Ethiopians from Egypt is derived from 
Greek sources and the inscriptions of the 
Ethiopian rulers. The priesthood had 
turned the piety of the princes to good 
account, and had gradually become a 
directing influence within the state. In 
the name of their divinity they elected that 
candidate to the throne whom thev_pre- 
ferred, and if a ruler thwarted 





their policy }-© Was in 
By Order of that it was -.G0d’s will that he 


should es“Plate his sins by 2 
voluntary death. However; ."eligious con- 
flicts and bloody disputes about the succe. 
sion were by no means exceptional events. 
When Egypt had recovered its indepen- 
dence an unsuccessful attack was made 
upon Nubia; and, in consequence of 
internal dissensions, part of the Egyptian 
warrior caste, which had originated from 
mercenaries settled in the country, emi- 
grated to Ethiopia. 

After the separation from Egypt, the 
centre of gravity of Ethiopia shifted more 
and more southward, Napata remained 
the home of the priests, but the kings 
built a new capital south of the confluence 
of the Atbara and the Nile, the town of 
Meroe, by which name the kingdom was 
generally in later times. Thus, 

‘thiopia was in less danger than before 
of being involved in the further destinies 
of Egypt. In the time of the Persian 
su] over t the invaders seized 
a part of Nubia, and in some dey the 
events of antiquity were repeated in this 
frontier land; but the kingdom of Meroe 
was untouched. The overwhelming in- 
fluence of the priesthood was broken for 
a time by King Argamon—the Ergamenes 


vt the Greek accounts—about 270 B.C, 
The priests, as usual, had sent the old 
but vigorous prince the command of God 
that he should put an end to his life; 
Agguman answered by cursing the priests. 
¢ monarchy thus gained in indepen- 
dence, but this advantage was counter- 
batanced by the development of another 
‘The peculiarity, which recurs in 
manifold” form throughout the 
world. In Meroe the old matri- 
archal system, whereby children 
belong to the mother’s and not to the 
father’s family, appears to have held its 
ground with such tenacity that the queens 
acquired a position of unusual privilege, 
acted as regents during the minority of 
their sons, and eventually, when these 
latter came of age, declined to resi 
their authority, but left the son in the 
position of co-regent. Writers of the 
classical period invanably speak of these 
queens by their title of Candace. 
Ethiopia was gradually transformed 
into a pure Sudanese state. Its attention 
was directed chiefly to the negro lands 
on the south, and its connection with the 
north steadily relaxed. Once only did a 
queen of Meroe attempt to revive the old 
traditions and to enforce the Ethiopian 
claims to Egypt by force of arms in 
3 .B.c.; but Egypt was then a province 
G the great Koman empire. The Ethio- 





“an attack failed miserably before the 


reatance of the Roman frontier troops, 
whose leader, Petronius, replied with a 
punitive expedition, which ended with 
the destruction of Napata, the old royal 
capital. The collision had no further 
consequences. Meroe remained indepen- 
dent of Rome behind the barrier of the 
desert and the Nile rapids. In the course 
of the century the kingdom became 
weaker and fell into a state of disruption. 
Previously the information reccived in 
the north concerning Meroe had been 
very scanty, and now all communication 
was cut off by the rude tribe 


moear ot of the Blemmyer, who began 
‘of Meroe eit devastating raids in the 

mountain country to the cast 
of the Nubian Nile, and completely blocked 


the road down the Nile valley. However, 
fragments of the Graco-Roman civilisation 
weie carried southward, and prevented 
Meroe and the Eastern Sudan in general 
from relapsing into utter barbarism. 

It was in full accordance with the 
religious character of the Ethiopians that 
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the Christian missionaries, who eventually 
penetrated to their district, should have 
met with the unexpected success which 
they obtained. The date of their first 
appearance in Meroe is unknown; but 
it is certain that the disruption of the 
kingdom and the decay of the old priest- 
hood were events no less favourable to 
their efforts than was the sup- 


Greek * n by 
rt gained from the infiltration 
Calvert Ie bf the Greek e and cul- 


ture. In Nero’s time the town 
of Meroe seems to have been in ruins. 
The kingdom itself was divided by its 
configuration into two main parts—a 
Nubian district, for which the name 
Napata reappears; and especially the south- 
eastern district, the centre of which was in 
Axum, among the sturdy mountain tribes 
of Abyssinia, and in close relations with 
Arabia. Axum had been strongly in- 
fluenced by Greek civilisation. Moreover, 
among the people of Napata, the later 
Nubians, Greek influence had taken the 
place of Egyptian in a large degree. The 
only Nubian prince of whom we have any 
information during a long period, Silkon, 
who lived in the fifth or sixth century A.D., 
used the Greek language in an inscnption, 
though in a barbarous form, assumed the: 


title of Basiliskos, and compared himsel‘ 


with Ares, the god of war. However, ¢ 
that period Axum was by far the mo- 
powerful, and in a sense the more civilista, 
of the two kingdoms. 

It must have been shortly after Silkon’s 
time that the conversion of Nubia to 


Christianity was brought about. 
Mohammedanism raised its standard 
and subdued it, in the 639, oF 





became a refuge for the fugitive Christians, 
as it may have been for the Egyptian 
priests at an earlier in time of 
dangerous revolution. ‘ogether with 
Axum it formed a stronghold of the 
Christian faith which long withstood the 
assaults of the Arabs. We may reasonably 
History of suppose that it was these re- 
fugees who completed the con- 

ja Nebin | Yetsionof the leand fanned 
the flames o: i ligious 

zeal. But though -Chiristiend has held 
its ground to present in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, in Nubia it 
to the attack and 
persecutions of Mohammedanism. 
the Arab immigration across the s! 
Nubia was not only severed from Axum 
on the south, but was also cut off from 
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all connection with the negro districts, a 
connection which is indispensable to the 
economic prosperity of the Sudan states. 

In consequence the centre of gravity 
of the Chnstian state of Nubia again 
shifted northward to the modern Dongola. 
Its area had now been greatly reduced, 
and here, protected by deserts and 
cataracts, the little Christian kingdom 
offered a successful reaistance to the 
attacks and the propaganda of Moham- 
medanism for a ung. period. A remnant 
of the Graco-Egyptian civilisation sur- 
vived in this district at a time when else- 
where all traces of antiquity had been 

away by the stream of cl 5 
Tn the year Gyr bands of Arabs bust 
into Nubia and besieged Ds » but 
met with so resolute a resistance that they 
contented themselves with the imposition 
of a yearly tribute of 360 slaves, promising, 
moreover, to send a present of corn in 
return. 

This connection with Egypt appears 
to have continued for a period with 
occasional interruptions. In the tenth 
century hott Lay s van fe attacks de- 

slivers jubians wy 
+ Goldea Aes icpyptian teritory._In the year 
Prissthooa the Wan ambassador of ‘the 

p During theinces of Egypt was 
opiza vierin Vor by the king of Nubia ; 
this attempts to convert the king to Mobam- 
medanism proved ineffectual. The king’s 
Sederetion. that i country was more 
powerful and us than t Seems 
to show that aven then the’ Southern 
possessions had not been entirely lost. 
Another source of information speaks 
of thirteen provinces, which were adminis- 
tered by the high-priests. Even during this 
later period itary rights went in 
the female line of dsecent. This fact, 
and also the dominating position of the 
priesthood, is in agreement with the 
organisation of the old kingdom of 
Napata. 

In the eleventh century the 





of 


Nubia to decline, although it still 
successh resisted the attacks of the 
sultans of Egypt. During the years 1172— 


1374 a small Christian buffer state, 
which had been formed on Egyptian soil 
about Assouan and Elephantine—that is, 
north of the first cataract—was over- 
thrown. The Nubian kis then 
seems to ne pees on internal 

7 ventually Egyptian 
sultans found that their attacks were no 
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Jonger oppo-ed by the united forces of the 
country. In 1275 the town of 

was conquered, and Dasid. the reigning 
kang. expelled. After a senes of confiicts 
which brought the Mohammedan army 
almost to the southern frontier of Nubia, 
King David was definitely dnven out of 
the country, his nephew Shekendah 
became king. and Nubia was made a 
vassal state of Egypt. and was consc- 
quently thrown open to Mohammedan 
influence. 

Yet the strength of the united Christian 
state had not been entuely broken Such 
remnants of Chnstendom as were left in 
Egypt looked to Nubia for support 


About the middie ot the thirteenth centu1y 
the threatenmg attitude of the ruling 
Kyriakos of Nubia put a stop to the 
but 


Christian persecutions in Egypt. 
shortly afterward ie suling 4.+, 
dynasty in Dongola accepted '#, 
Mohanmedanise, BS was not wet 
the old royal house which 
oy adopted the new faith 
it a usurper, apparently of 
the tribe of the Bent Kens: : or 
Kenz, near Assouan. t 
Nubia during this period 
suffered great! ‘4 from internal 
stnfe and the attachs of 
foreign enemies, 15 proved by 
evidence many quai ters. 
It seems that one of the 
tenderssecured the support 
of Egypt by adopting “the 
Mohammedan faith The con- 
fusion was probably evoked 
and fostered by the influence 
of the bands of Arabs who 
now began to spread in the Nile valley. 
When Chnstiamty had thus lost its 
hold of the country 1t disappeared impet- 
ceptibly but mevitably. The pnests 
diminished mm numbers, the churches fell 
into decay, and the Chnstian clergy, who 
seem, to Judge from the case of Abyssinia, 
to have preached a very degraded form 
of the Gospel, were replaced 
Rept. by Mohammedan rusnonsrees 
nor at an Te apy 
Cariatinalty tot the process of change 
was attended by any serious conflict. 
The ties of connection between the Chris- 
tian congregations were gradually dis- 
solved mm consequence of the mcreased 
immgration of Arab tribes, and the Arabs 
themselves became the dommant power. 
Nubia thus underwent the fate of all the 


a 
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Sudan states—the nomadic overpowcred 
the agricultural people. 

Henceforuard Nubia can hadh be 
considered as a selft-ruled distinct, tor 
the 1ukng power paved tiom one -Atab 
group te anothei—changes bancn of 
result, The Shatiah Araby eventnally 

proved themselves the most 
Hemelebes Fowertul tube The genial 
Stagnation way at kagth 
Doarcle  aistuthed by the revelutions in 
Egypt at the outwt of the nineteenth 
century In rhz2 the remnant of the 
Egyptian Vameluhes fied to Nubia pre 
vented all pursuit on the part ot Wchemet 
Al's troops by devastating the Nik 
salley, and established themvly<es in 
Dongola m 1614 In rh20 the kgyptian 
troops succeeded in diving the Mame fakes 
from this retreat Access to the Sudan 
: Ploper was thus made pos- 
srble. and a new and cvent- 
fal penod began to. the 
districts on the Uppa Nile 

Chistian states also cv. 
sted in the southein parts 
of the old kingdom of Merac 
Aloa the capital of which 
must have been situated ncar 
the later Khartoum, 1 mat- 
tioned in the tenth century, 
a smaller state was the hing. 
dom of Mokra, betwcun Aloa 
and Dongola At a later 
period a Mohammedan hing: 
dom was formed, Sennar, 
which again was conqucted 
ex and reconstituted about 1500 

by the Fund), a tnbe appar 
ently related to the Shilluk 
The Fundy ¢xtended their influence 
over Nubia and Darfur, and probably 
destroyed the last remnants of the 
Christian states on the Upper Nile. At 
the same time it seems likely that the 
Fund) migrations were closely connected 
with the movements of the Galla who 
brought fearful destruction upon the 
Chnstian kingdom in Abyssinia about the 
same period. 

As the power of Sennar dechned, the 
kings of Darfur were able to extend then 
infiuence beyond Kordofan to the Nile, and 
even to Sennar tnbutary to them- 
selves for some penod of time. About 
twenty small principalities existed on the 
Nile from Sennar northward toward Don- 
gola, so that Egypt had no great obstacles 
to surmount wien it addressed itself to the 
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task of extending its fluence southward. 
Mehemet Al, who had conquered the 
Mamelukes in 1811 and was striving to 
make himself mndependent of the Porte, had 
every reason for employing the wealth and 
the admirable soldiery of the Sudan for 
the struggle which lay before mm = The 
first step to this end was the conquest of 


Dongola When the Shaikiah 
rae Arabs, thereal mastersof Nubia, 
the Sedan TECOGTUSEd the intentions of 


Egypt, with which they had 
yomed hands agaist the Mamelukes, they 
offered a desperate but fruitless resistance. 
In 1820 the Egyptian troops, under the 
command of Ismail, a son of Mehemct Alt, 
renewed their advance southward. One 
detachment imvaded Sennar, another 
turned upon Kordofan, both attempts 
bemg attended with success However, 
the country remained in the hands of the 
Egyptians, was exposed to the rapacity of 
the officials for ten years, and was shattered 
by the occasional revolts of the desperate 
population The free negro races on the 
south felt the weight of the new yoke in 
all sts severity Their land became more 
than ever an area for the operations of the 
slave-hunters 

The inexhaustible supply of black slaves 
and ivory m the Upper Nile distncts was 
not clearly manifest until the Government 
sent several expeditions up the White Nile 
and establiyhed communication with those 
districts without much difficulty. Ivory 
was at first the staple article of trade. 
Slaves were occasionally captured or 
purchased, to be given in exchange for 
the valuable commodities offered for sale 
by the natives, who themselves without 
exception were anxious to acquire slaves. 
By degrees slave-hunting imevitably be- 
came the more important occupation The 
native tubes, who hved in their usual state 
of mutual hostility, aroused the avance of 
the tradets, with whom they alhed them- 
selves against their neighbours By this 
6 means they gained a temporary 
Death of the Pages of strength,ultimately 

ling victims to the rapaci 

Slave Trade Of the slave-huntets By sucl 
processes Egyptian influence was steadily 
extended—at any rate, indirectly—in the 
negio lands +The Government had only to 
iollow mn the tracks of the traders Among 
those traders who ruled as peity princes in 
then own sphere of plunder, and naturally 
could not remam permanently at peace 
with the Government, the most important 
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was Zebehr of Dar Fertit. The rvory and 
slave trade had enjoyed only a few decades 
of prospenty when a storm of indignaton 
was aroused by the expostulations of 
European mussionanes and explorers 
agamst this destructive system. Egypt 
was at that time anxious to be considered 
a civilised state, and was forced to yield to 
the pressure. The vice-regent, Said Pasha, 
appeared in person at Khartoum in 1855, 
curtly proubited the slave trade, and 
especially forbade hus officials to make ther 
customary raids into negro ered an 
edict which cut off the larger part of ther 
meome The consequence was that the 
slave trade, 1f more dangerous, was also 
more lucrative, and that the officials 
covered their loss of imcome by bnbes 
and hush-money. 

European influence, and therefore oppo- 
sition to the slave trade, greatly increased 
m Egypt upon the accession of Ismail 
Pasha in 1863 He was a man devoted to 
Western culture, determmed, rather out 
of vamty than from inward conviction, to 
declare himself in favour of reform and 


progress im every direction. At that 

* moment the Englishman, 
wi ae Samuel Baker, had returned 
the Sedna OM his journey to the 


Albert Nyanza by the Upper 
Nile with the intention of procuring the 
assistance of the Egyptian Government 
against the slave-tiaders, Ismail supported 
his plans In 1869 Baker Pasha entered 
the Upper Nile distnct with a small army, 
and by 1873 had succeeded in extending 
the Egyptian mile to Lake Albert and the 
frontiers of Unyoro General Charles 
Gordon was now called in to 1educe the 
Sudan to order During the years 1874- 
31877, Gordon, under the greatest diffi- 

ties, was occupied in bringing the 
undertakings begun by Baker on the 


Upper Nile to a conclusion In 1877 he 
was appointed pasha and goveract: 
general He was called to Darfur by 


a revolt raised by Zebehr’s son Sulaiman, 
who was defeated and killed in starved 
by the Italian Romolo Gessi, don, 
however, had been very feebly supported 
fhom Cairo. He despaired of completing 
his task and resigned, 

And so we reach the last phase in 
the history of the Egyptian Sudan, 
It dates from the beginning of the Mahdist 
revolt im 1881, of which the story has 
already been told in the concluding chapter 
of our account of Egypt. 
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ABYSSINIA’S MOUNTAIN KINGDOM 
ITALY’S DREAM OF A COLONIAL EMPIRE 


TH highland country of Abyssinia, with 
its sheer descent to the sea on the east. 
forms a natural fortress, comparatively casy 
for hostile access on the southern side alone. 
The ethnical and political development 
of the country has entirely conformed to 
these natural conditions. In the south 
there is little political union, and the 
supremacy of the Abyssinian nationality 
is by no means absolute. In the west 
the rivers flowing down from the High- 
lands point the way to the Nile and the 
ancient civilisation of Meroe. Here lie 
the gates through which some portion of 
Abyssinian civilisation made its way into 
the highlands. But the most permanent 
and decisive influence came from the 
coast, where the path of the world’s 
commerce passed for thousands of years— 
a commerce which was almost destroyed 
for a time by the discovery of the mari- 
time route to India, but has recovered 
‘A Path of More than its former bril- 
the World's liancy by the opening of 
Commerea the Suez Canal. The various 
influences which have 
affected Abyssinia are refiected in the 
composition of its people. The nucleus 
of the population, and probably the oldest 
stock, were Hamitic tribes, related to the 
Nubians and in a more remote 
to the Egyptians. The inhabitants of 
Punt, the ancient land of frankincense, 
also seem to have been Hamites. This 
le covered all the coastline of the Gulf 
of Aden and was further in touch with 
the later Phenicians. Probably here, as 
in the rest of the Sudan, the frontiers of 
the negro races lay further northward 
than in our own times, though it is 
possible that the climatic conditions of 
Abyssinia were unsuitable for the negroes. 
At the present day pure tribes 
inhabit the central parts of the Blue Nile. 


only in the church services, but is repre+ 
sented by two daughter langua the 
Ambharish and the Tigrish. 

The first seeds of higher civilisation must 
have come to Abyssinia from Egypt by 
way of the kingdom of Napata, and natur- 
Birt og lly developed here at a later 
Abyssinian CMC than in Nubia. In the 
Cirilisation COU Of years, however, the 

highlands made greater progress 
than did Meroe and gave proof of stronger 
powers of resistance. This is partly ac+ 
counted for by the configuration of the 
country, which has produced a sturdicr 
type of humanity than the hot districts 
on the banks of the Nile, and especially 
by the neighbourhood of Arabia and of 
the Red Sea, with its constant stream of 
traffic. When the connection between 
Meroe and Egypt came to an end the 
former naturally relapsed into barbarism 
and ultimately succumbed 1o the attacks 
of its enemies ; but in the case of Abyssinia 
separation from the Nile alley did not 
imply degeneration. but only obliged the 
country to strengthen its connection with 
Arabia and the seafaring races. 

The cradle of the Abyssinian civilisa- 
tion and ruling power was the modern 
Tigre ; that is to say, the most northerly 
wince and the one nearest to the sea, 
ith-west of Adua are yet to be seen the 
ruins of the old Ethiopian capital of 
Axum, with its obelisks and pillars, the 
style of which piainly ints to Egypt, 
the parent of all early Ethiopian culture, 
When the kingdom of Axum became 
an independent power it is impossible to 
say. It apparently rose as an offshoot 
Asct of the Arab coast kingdom 
Ethiopi: Habashat, about the beginning 
Kinga of the Christian era. Some in- 

formation upon the early his- 
tory of the country is to be gained from the 
Abyssinian legends, According to these 
sources, the founder of the town of Axum 
was a son of Ham, called Cush, so that th: 
kingdom was founded shortly after the 
Flood. From a son of Cush named Ethiops 
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it teceived the name of Ethiopia, which it 
divided with Meroe at an earlier period ; 
but to this name it is now the sole claimant, 
and it a rs to the present day in the 
official title of the Abyssinian ruler. The 
legend is conjoined with another Biblical 
Solomon's story, that, ie the eleventh 

century B.C., Maketa, queen 
Niet of Sheba ruled in Axum, an 

paid a visit to King Solomon, 
and their son, Menilek Ebn-Hakim, after- 
wards known as King David I., became 
the founder of the Ethiopian dynasty, and 
from him the rulers trace their descent to 
the present day. 

The truth seems to be that civilisation 
was not fairly established in Axum until 
the age when Greck influence became 
predominant throughout the ancient 
world. While the Ptolemies ruled over 
Egypt the coast of the Red Sea was con- 
stantly visited by ivory traders and others. 
A trading station, Adulis, was founded 
near the modern Massowa, and military 
expeditions were even made into the 
interior. Greek was gradually adopted 
as the language of the court, the Greek 
mythology was partly borrowed or amal- 
gamated with native beliefs, and Greek 
art and culture were patronised, at least 
by the nobility. 

Several centuries of the Christian era 
had elapsed when Abyssinia reached the 
highest point of its 
prosperity, which 
was attained about 
the period when the 
first Christian mis- 
sionaries penetrated 
to the Abyssinian 
highlands. “To the 
ye 333 belongs the 

astful inscription 
which proclaims the 
king jizanas, or 
Aeizanes, as ruler, 
not only of Northern 
Abyssinia, but also 
of large areas in ej 
Southern Arabia, thus showing that 
the kingdom of Axum was then the 
dominant power on the Straits of Bab 
el-Mandeb. In his inscription Uizanas 
calls himself a sonof the war god Ares ; 
but he may himself have favoured the 
introduction of Christianity and have 
teceived baptism from Frumentius, the 
apostle of the Abyssinians, The introduc- 
tion of Christianity definitely determined 
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the course of spiritual development to 
be followed by Abyssini: In this case 
sie pede barray a a, Sh nem doctrine 30 Be 
wiped away by the lapse of time. In spite 
of ail the ‘alumities of fate Christianity 
remained ent. 

The succeeding period is shrouded in 
obscurity; tradition has handed down 
nothing but a list of kings. Abyssinia 
nalateined its influence in Southern 
Arabia, though with the consequence that 
it became thoroughly saturated with 
Semitic civilisation. However, communica- 
tion was steadily maintained with the Greek 
world. About the year 532 the sremeror 
Justinian is said to have ordered b, 
the ruler of Axum, to put a stop to the 
persecutions of the Christians which 
the Jews had begun in Southern Arabia. 
Caleb obeyed, and took the opportunity 
of greatly extending the Abyssinian power, 
which seems to have been slowly retro- 
grading In 571, the year of Mahomet’s 

iajaas birth, an Abyssinian general 
eras Gas made an unsuccessful cam- 
of Mecen P2ignagainst Mecca. Southern 
Arabia was then abandoned, 
ostensibly in consequence of the ravages 
of smallpox among the Ethiopian troops. 
Then came the first waves of the Moham- 
medan movement, which passed harmless] 
by, so far as Abyssinia was concerned. 
But Christianity was to undergo another 

trial: the old dynast: 

known as Solomon’s 
was expelled for cen- 
turies by a Jewish 
: family. Jews, known 
as“ Falasha,” inhabit 
Abyssinia at the pre- 
sent day, and there 
can be no doubt 
that they origi 
wirated om kesh 
into the African 
mountains. Israelite 


RUINS OF AXUM, CAPITAL OF ETHIOPIA nomads are 
‘was founded 


Sfetinel Haan: Romsiosofthebing’sowst erecbewa bore: 


the Flood to have migrated 
from antiquity to 
Arabia and to have advanced to the 
south of the peninsula, and Mahomet’s 
first campaigns were directed against 
Jewish nomad tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Medina. 

It was during the ninth century of our 
chronology that king Delnaod of the old 
Solomon dynasty was driven from the 
throne by a Jewess. Judith practically 
exterminated the old royal family and 


AN ABYSSINIAN PRIEST 


secured her power m Northern Abyssima, 
while the south, and Shoa in particular, 
probably remamed independent under 
petty Chnstian rulers. After her death 
the crown remained m Jewish hands for 
more than 350 years striking weah- 
ness of Christranity in Abyssinia at this 
time 1s to be explained partly by the 
Mohammedan conquest of Egypt, which 
cut off communication with the rest of the 
Chnstian world Formerly the bhops of 
Abyssima had been sent out by the 
Patnarchs of Alexandna, and connection 
with the religious development of the 
ervilised world had thus been maintained , 
henceforward the Abyssmians were forced 
to apply to the Coptic patriarchs in Cairo, 
whose nominees soon brought the country 
into a state of religious confusion and dis- 
cord It1s at this period that the degenera- 
tion of Abyssiman Christianity begins 
In the year 1262 the Jewish dynasty 
‘was overthrown by a scion of the old ro’ 
house of Solomon, the ruler Iquon 
of Rot who thus united the whole of 
byssima under his scgptre. 
Sisst The leading spirit of the anti- 
Intam Jewish movement was the 
archbishop Tekla Hasmanot. 


Tt was time for Chnstranity to 
best . Mobammedamsm had long 

med a footmg upon African 
soul, ‘ol was to overthrow 


Nubia and Abyssuya, the two remnants 
of the Christian Ethiopic kingdom. 





s 


a 
ABYSSINIAN COURT LADIES. 


Abyssinia was now « united whok, and 
able to withstand all immediate attychs , 
but the dang giew ever more menacing 
In their solation the Abysoiman rulers 
bethought them of their co-rehgionists in 
the West Thy began Ny reply to a 

messages which the popes had 
bars ales continued to snd them at in- 

terval, The Negus Constantine 
(1421-1468) even sent an em: 
bassy to Rome, and put the Abysiman 
m connection with the Cathohce €huich 
But the Negus was anxious for more than 
spiritual support from his European icllow- 
believers , he thcrefore turned to Portugal 
where the spirit of adventurous enter prix. 
imherent in the Western races had then 
reached its highest activity 

His embassy was enthusiastically re- 
ceived When we remember that it was 
the hope of finding the legendary kingdom 
of Prester John which inspired the Portu- 
guese mariners to fresh enterprises we can 
well understand the satisfaction of King 
Alfonso V at receiving an embassy directly 
from this kingdom It was, ver, iM 
posable to send any practical help to the 

rd-pressed. Sbyssmans before the cr- 
camnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope 
am 1486 , and after the discovery of India, 
1.1408, the attractions of this new acquisi- 
tion claimed all the energies of Portugal. 
In 1514, however, a fleet was sent to 
the Strats of Bab el-Mandeb, but was 
almost at once wrecked in a storm. Thus 
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Abyssinia found itself entirely alone in the 
hour of greatest need. 

In the year 1527 the Turks had seized 
the harbour of Massowa, and concluded an 
alliance with the prince of Harar, Moham- 
med Ahmed Granj, who thought the time 
had now come for him to satisfy his in- 
herited hatred of the Abyssinians. He 

equipped an army, which 
As Hose Tara help enabled’ him to 

provide largely wit! arms, 
Darkacss ‘Whereas the Abyssinians at that 
time were armed only with spear and 
sword, and advanced through the passes 
into the highlands of Shoa. Spreading 
devastation as he went, he continued his 
victorious career northward, destroyed the 
old capital of Axum, and shook the Abys- 
sinian nationality to 1ts foundations. From 
1537 the Galla tribes poured ito the 
desert district between Shoa and Northern 
Abyssinia; their numbers had swelled 
to a formidable extent, and they had 
long been menacing the southern frontier. 

At length, mn 1541, a small Portuguese 
torce under Christoforo da Gama a) 
in Massowa and jomed the remnants of the 
Ethiopian army. The Portuguese leader 
was slain almost immediately; but Mo- 
hammed Abu Granj also fell in the battle. 
The exiled king Claudius was now able to 
regain his grasp of the reins of power. His 

ition was not an enviable one; the 
ortuguese demanded heavy compensa- 
tion for the assistance they had given, the 
Galla were threatening the kingdom on the 





south, and, as if this were not enough, 
Rome was beginning to send out mission- 
aries with the object of Catholicising the 
Abyssinian Church. The first Jesuit mis- 
sion arrived in Abyssinia in 1555. Upon the 
death of Claudius, in 1558, civil wars broke 
out, for which the Jesuits may not have 
been wholly blameless, although it was not 
until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they acquired any great influence, 
Correctly appreciating ‘the situation, 
they represented Western civilisation, and 
by many public services won people to 
Cathoheism. 

But the Abyssinian Church was thor- 
oughly adapted to the character of the 
nation, and, in spite of its internal decay, 
was not thus to be remodelled upon a 
system adapted to the needs of Western 
civihsation. This fact the Jesuits failed 
to appreciate. Fazilidas, the son of King 
Sosnesos, took the lead of the anti- 
Romanist party, compelled his father to 
restore the Ethiopian Church, and after 
bri accession to the sure, in 
1632, destroyed the Jesuits 
ary and their adherents in 1634. All 

later attempts to reintroduce 
the Propaganda ot Rome failed en- 
tirely. On the contrary, the Ethuopian 
Church gradually connected itself with 
the Greek Orthodox Church, whose theo- 
logy was better suited to the mono 
physite Abyssmians than the Romans, 
and thus in course of time entered 
into friendly relations with Russia. 
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FACSIMILE OF TWO PAGES FROM AN OLD ABYSSINIAN BIBLE 





Christianity introduced into 
i dagenarated i forme, and the 
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about 250.4.D., ta ofall calamities, has remained 
“Chareh of Abybaiis baa bacocas Connected with ton Grea Grthades Caer 


RECEPTION OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONER BY 
Ne who fought his way to the crown in able of reasocnbie ur 
‘co remonstrate, he was bapriscned, oecensttating the expodicon of Lord Napier te Megdsis, 


Theodore, Negus of 

Sas ment by Great 
As years went by the disruptive forces 

within the kingdom grew stronger. The 


provinces achieved a greater measure of 


independence. The country was continu- 
ally devastated by civil war, much to the 
advantage of the Galla, who became an 
influential power as the mercenaries of the 
princes, and nearly succeeded in making 
themselves Sapene: Civilisation relapsed, 
especially in the little Abyssinian states on 
the’ south, which were separated by the 
Galla from the northern states. About 
1750 the ambitious vassal Ras Michael 
made himself notoridus by his blood- 
thirstiness. After the abdication of the 
Negus Tekla Haimanot, in 1777, anarchy 
became rampant. The princes of Tigre 
made more than one attempt to seize the 
Supreme power, especially Sabagades in 
1823, and after him Ubie. The latter 
Gained possession of Tigre after a bloody 
conflict won by Ras Mario in 1831, and 
ruled as he pleased in Northern Abyssinia 
Civit Wer until 1854. About this time 
iad Ras Ali was ruling in Amhara, 

and acting as the protector of 
Saglu Denghel, the nomi 
monarch in Gondar, while the pri 
Sahela is i 


— 
ABYSSINI 


KING THEODORE OF A 
wiour ta bis 


1ns8, was Incapable of reasonable 
parents, though apparently of noble 
descent—born about 1820 as the son of 
the governor Hailu Maryam of Quara—he 
had won some reputation in true Abys- 
sinian style ax a guerrilla leader, and in 
1847 became the son-in-law of the Ras Ali 
Theodore 0! Amhara. Shortly afterward 
Reenites the OC, had a quarrel with his 
Kiagdom father-in-law, defeated him nea 

Aisha! in 1853, and made him- 
self master of Amhara; in 1854 he 
feated the Ras Ubie of Tigre near Debraski 
and thus gained possession of Northern 
Abyssinia. On Bebruary 4th, 1855, 
Kasai had himself crowned under the name 
of Theodore as Negus Negesti—titerally, 
king of kings; the ceremony was per- 
formed by the Abuna Selama, who had 
surrendered to him in the church of 
Deresge Maryam. 

The new monarch was soon able to 
subdue the southern part of the country. 
The independent Galla princes of tl 
highlands were ered, and Haila 
Malakot, the king of Shoa, fled to a 
monastery in 1856; his son Menelik was 
slowed sah reeae the shee of Shoa as 

of . However, peace 

was not even then secured to Abyssinia ; 

pore lees revolt in rapid succession, 

king’s troops brought greater 

misery upon the land than the rebeis, for 

they received neither pay nor supplies, and 
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devastated the country in a frightful 
manner. The Negus was equaily incap- 
able of reasonable behaviour to his 
European co-religionists. The mis- 
sionaries in particular suffered from his 
violent and capricious tem) and his 
distrustful character; whether, like the 
Catholics, they were definitely excluded 
from his favour, or 
whether, as in the case 
of the Protestants, a 
temporary display of par- 
tiality was followed by 
treatment correspondingly 
severe. In 1864 Theodore 
imprisoned a number of 
missionaries, together with 
the French and English 
consuls. When Britain 
sent her commissioner 
Rassam to remonstrate, 
he also was imprisoned. 
A British expedition, 
under Robert Napier— 


Lord Napier of Magdala— yan (NO joss oe 


and the 
§ 
Janded at Sula, or Zoulah, fusion and war following, 8 prtoce, “Tes 


south of Massowa, on 
January 2nd, 1868. The advance into 
the highlands was beset with difficulty, 
but the British encountered practically 
no resistance, with the exception of 
an pain portant skirmish when they 
reached the mountain fortress of Mag- 
dala, where Theodore had taken refuge 
(April roth). The Negus then released 
his prisoners. When the British ad- 
vanced to storm the place on April 13th, 
the Emperor Theodore committed suicide 


a 
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JOHN OF ABYSSINIA 
Theodore 


GENERAL VIEW OF ADUA, THE CAPITAL OF THE MOUNTAIN STATE OF ABYSSINIA 


on the next day. His son Alemajebu 
died shortly afterward in England. 
Thovgh dbeocee had been able to 
impose only a temporary unity upon the 
Abyssinian kingdom, he had restored the 
old prestige of the crown. In Abyssinia, 
as in different European countries, feudal 
development had resulted in absolutism. 
After some years of war- 
fare and confusion, the 
prince of Tigre, Kasai, 
who was nearly forty 
years of age, was able 
to defeat besie, the 
prince of Lasta and 
Gojam, at Adua, on July 
14th, 1871, thanks to the 
support of the British and 
the munitions of war pro- 
vided by them; he then 
secured the chief power, 
and found the pe 
on January ist, 1872, 
under the name of Jobn. 
Hardly had he reached 
the goal of his ambition 
when be found himself in- 


volved in a quarrel with it, which de- 
sired to out its East Sudan policy in 
the case of Abyssinia also. The 


troops, under Werner Munzinger Bey, the 
governor of Massowa, occupied in 1872 
two districts belonging to Abyssinia— 
namely, Bogos and Mensa in the North, 
John was then occupied in suppressing a 
revolt among his vassal princes and was 
unable to prevent this encroachment. 
The Khedive Ismail was emboldened by 
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lus success and determined upon the nal reghbourmg Abyswiman highlands was 
conquest of Abyssima im 1875 When he soon occupied 
ordered hu, troops to advance into Tigre, By thw time the strength of the Etho- 
the Negus John collected his forces and pian kingdom had ben considerably 
utterly destro' the Egyptian army, increased, and in its resistance to Italy 
who were led Arakel Bey and Axen- it was encouraged hy certain of the 
droop, a former Dansh European states Rassts 
colonel, in the battle of und Franre, already 
Gudda-Guddi. Another at- anvious to place obstacles. 
tempt of the Egvptians in before the Tile Allunce, 
the following year ended had reasons of then own 
in almost equal disaster lor opposing any extension 
Prince Hasan was totally of Itahan power Franc, 
defeated at Gura on March which had also gained a 
7th, 1876, and with diffi- footing an the coast, looked 
culty escaped to Maysowa on Haly as an antindes, 
with a remnant of hw and Russia was im relations, 
troops Menehk of Shoa with the Ethiopian Church. 
then submitted when John Thy dual alliance, and the 
marched against him im support which at gave to 
1879, and the two princes Abyssinia, undoubtedly con- 
made peace In 1880 Ras tubuted in no small degiee 
Adal of Gojam followed to the ultrmate deteat of the 
the example of Menehh Itahan plans 
At that moment a Euro- KING MENELIK If On January 26th, 1887, 
pean Powe: conceived the Monell, who was Prmce iol Tere occuried the fist collision 
idea of extending 1ts supre- ‘unprecedented prespenty between the (talluns and 
macy over Abyssinia fore the general the Abyssimian troops under Ras Atula 
tush of the Powers for termtory in Africa A small Itahan column was destoyed al 
had begun, Italy had been induced by Dogali, or Saati, but an attach upon the 
P St Mancint to secure a trading station — for tihed positions was rcpulvd with heavy 
and a pont of ingress to Central Afiitaon lows to the Abyysimans In the novt year 
tHe bay ot Assab, near the , the Negus himself, marc hed 
Straits of Bab el-Mandeb waist the Italians, who 
When the gencial part. J BE had been considerably rem- 
tion of Africa began, the lorced but avorded a battle 
Ttahans turned their atten- m view of the favourable 
tion to Abyssima, whose position which his cnemies 
favourable situation and had occupied = On March 
Alpme climate appeared * oth, 188, the emperor 
specially adapted to the $ John fell at Metemmch, 
needs of European immi- fighting agaimsi the Mah- 
grants. The state of affairs j distsin Galabat Hisnephew 
in the Sudan, which was Ras Mangasha, who should 
then practically im the : have inherited the kingdom 
hands of the Mahdists, was 2 upon the premature th 
all m favour of the Italian anh , ot the crown prince Are’, 
undertaking, since Bnitish was not recognised, 
pohey in Egypt was by There was but one pos 
no means opposed to the sible successor to th 
another te f . Negus John, Menchk II. of 
m the st Stee Shoa, born in 18, att 
neighbourhood Thus Sclowed vetela ood gnid'pemcliony” Ankober, the son the 
Italy met with no opposition when thei crown prince Ailu Malakot, and the 
she sent her fleet to Massowa in February, most powerful vassal m the kingdom 
x885, and declared an area of about 600 -nce 3878, With great foresight he ceded 
‘square mules on the coast to be an Itahan a Jarge part of Tigre to Ucciaili on May 2nd, 
protectorate. As the chmate of the 1889, which, together with the coast Inc, 
coast proved unhealthy, part of the was formed into the colony of E1ythica. 
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was almost destroyed at Amba-Aladji, 


On September zgth, he accepted the 
extension of the Italian protectorate over 
Abyssinia. The districts south of Shoa 
were then subdued with general success. 
Harar and Lara Tecognised Menelik’s 
supremacy, an yyssinian outposts were 
stationed“ on the Central Juba as far as 
Berdera. The dangers of Mahdism, which 
was beating upon the gates, were soon 
averted, in particular by the Italian 
occupation of Kassala on June 17th, 1894. 
Menchk, now freed in that quarter, 
could renew his opposition to Italy. 

In consequence of the continual out- 
break of small disturbances on the frontier, 
the Italians, under the major-general and 
civil governor of Erythrea, Oreste Bara- 
tieri, crossed the boundary river Mareb 
in 1894, and at Coatit and Senafe, on 
Janu: 43th and roth, 1895, mattered 
the “Abyssibians under Ras 
Tigre, and garrisoned the important post 
of Adigrat. They had shortly before 
Strong thened their” flank against the 

Mahdists by the capture of Kassala, 
already mentioned. Meanwhile, Menelik 
was making preparations, to which Bara- 
tieri_ replied by occupying Adua on 
April xst, and shortly afterward the 
fortress of Makale, south of Adigrat. 
But on December 7th, 1895, the Italian 
outpost—z,050 men—nnder Major Toselli 


RAS MAXKONNEN, PRINCE OF THE ASYSSINIAN PROVINCE OF TIGRE, WITH HIS SUITE 
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and Major Galliano, with 1,500 men, was 
blockaded at Makale. Though additional 
supplies of 
out to Major. r 
officer remained incapable of dealing with 
dered fa cay sod 896, the garrison 
january 1896, the garrison 
stipulating that their withdrawal should 
be unmolested. Some of the native allies 
seceded from the Italians, and an Abys- 
sinian army threatened the line of retreat 
to Adigrat. In this desperate situation 
Baratieri suffered a defeat on March 1st, 
1896, at Adua, which catirely. overthrew 
the Italian power in Al ja. In the 
peace of Addis-Abeba, on October 26th, 
1896, Menelik was content to secure the 
Tecognition of Abyssinian independence 
and to limit the colony of Erythrea to the 
area which it had occupied before 1889. 
Thus the dream of a great Italian 
colonia] empire passed away. Meanwhile, 
Russi vie ne arene contanned, ie work of 
establis! eir influence in Abyssinia to 
their own commerical advantage. Menelik 
has latterly found time to secure his con- 
guests in the south, , to subdue the refractory 
Mangasha in 1898, to set Ras Makon- 
power of Abas 1899, and to raise the 
power of Al a to its present height, un- 
precedented in the history of the country. 
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THE GOLD COAST AND SLAVE COAST 


EQOGRAPHICALLY speaking. Sene- 
gambia is a transition ppint between 
negritic West Africa and the Sudan. With 
the latter it is brought into connection by 
the proximity of the desert and of the desert 
tribes and rivers communicating with 
the interior, while its affinity with the 
former, is shown by the pure negro sub- 
stratum of its popdlation. The remnants 
of several peoples in a low stage of 
civilisation are now settled upon the 
coast to the south-west as far as Sierra 
Leone. The Jolof are the most impor- 
tant race in the country; when they first 
become known to us historically, in 1846, 
we find them thoroughly well organised 
politically, though already entering upon a 
period of re sion, At an earlier period 
the Jolof probably extended much 
farther into the interior, About 1500, 
the larger part of Senegambia scems to 
have formed a fairly uniform state under 
a Burba-Jolof or Great-Wolof, whose 
district included even the mountain 
Tribes COUNtry of Futa; but short! 
Withost afterwards the kingdom falls 
History into a number of petty states, 
"Y constantly at war with one 
another—Cayor, Baol, Ualo, Sine, and 
others—although the tradition of their 
earlier unity not even yet entirel: 
faded. It is highly probable that the fall of 
the Jolof king 1s to be connected with 
the rise of the Fulbe military power at 
that period—in other words, with the 
events then occurring in the Sudan proper. 
With the Jolof we have to mention the 
Serer, the tbacin of the Portuguese, 
the inhabitants of the coast about Cape 
Verde, who maintained themselves in 
partial in ndence of the Jolof and 
preserved the tradition that they had 
migrated to the coast from the interior 
at an early period—in the fifteenth 
century. 
In foe however, we can hardly speak 
of the “history” of the scarcely dis- 
tinguished tribes which have been more 
or predominant along the coast. It is 
not till we come to Ashanti and Dahomeh, 
behind the actual coastal tribes, that 


we mect with what can be called states, 
Although these two states appear to be 
imordial in their origin, yet it was 

‘uropean influence which brought about 
their rise. Both are very similar in their 
manner of development and their customs, 
A and both lie behind the belt of 

forest eich protects the in- 
terior by impeding any advance 
Dabomeh from the coast. Tl power 
of both Ashanti and Dahomeh is founded 
upon the same basis, and the final destruc. 
tion of their independence came to pass 

Ashanti does not appear as a historical 
state before the end ot the seventeenth 
century. The name of the new kingdom 
was first known on the Gold Coast about 
1700. In pa sique, language, and cus- 
toms the Ashanti population is closely 
related to many of the dwellers upon the 
Gold Coast. among whom the Fanti are 
the most powerful tribe. They themselves, 
however, have a tradition that their 
original home was near the town Inta, or 
Assienta, north-west of the territory 
they now occupy, We may, theretore, 
assume that the Ashantis, together with 
the later inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
undertook one of those migrations to 
the sea of which we hear in the caw of 
other peoples, and that during their 
progress part of the original race failed 
to penetrate to the coast and remained 
behind the forest beit on the first terraces 
of the highlands. 

Before the rise of Ashanti a state 
appears to have existed in the interior, 
the capital of which lay to the south of 
the modern royal residence of Kumassi ; 
according to Ashanti tradition the state 
Bithor 28 known as Denkjera. The 
aa Ashanti = ae to have be ren 
exasperat excessive de- 
of Askeati ands for telbute, to have 
revolted at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and to have utterly defeated 
the ruler of Denkjera under their king, 
Osai Tutu, or Sai Totu, in the year 1719, 
al fh the former brought cannon into 

id, which he had brought from the 
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Dutch in exchange for slaves. There is 
the less doubt about the fact of this 
victory, as the cannon were preserved in 
Kumasi until modern times and have 
been seen there by Europeans. But the 
teal cause of the collision, and the con- 
sequent domination of Ashanti, was 
undoubtedly the exigencies of the slave 
trade, The Denkjera tried to obtain 
supplies by raiding the Ashantis; the 
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Axhantis overthrew 
the Denkjera, and 
took over the business. 
slave trade 
was largely to blame § 
for those bloody 
hecatombs m honour 
of dead kings which 
were a regular 
of a funeral cere. 
monual in Ashanti and 
Dahomeh. The custom 
of sacrificing human 
beings to the dead is 
found among many 
savage peoples of 
Africa, but in few 
euses did it grow to 
such cruel proportions 
as in Ashanti and Da- 
homeh ; there it is to be referred to the 
low value set upon human life, which is 
the inevitable consequence of continual 
warfare, and also to the fluctuations in 
the slave trade, which often made it 
impossible to export all the slaves on 
hand at a profitable rate. Sometimes 
a sudden nse in prices saved the victims 
already doomed to death; for instance, 
in the year 1791 the hing of Dahomeh 
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determined, in consequence of a sudden 
demand for slaves, to slaughter compara- 
tively few of the captives taken in war 
and ‘to send the remainder down to the 
coast. 

Osai Tutu, the founder of the Ashanti 
kingdom, fell in an expedition against the 
coast tribe of Axim. His successors, foiled 
in an attack on Dahomeh, directed their 
excursions mainly to the north; at 

a) the close of the eigh- 
¥ * teenth century 
defeated the Sudanese 
cavalry in several en- 
Gagements. However, 
the north could not 
offer a sufficient supply 
of slaves to meet the 
existing demand. 
Hence tl energetic 
Osai_ Kwamena, who 
ruled in Kumassi from 
1800 to 1824, first 
reduced the Moham- 
medan countries upon 
lus northern frontier, 
and in 1807 led his 
armies against the 





HUMAN SACRIFICE AS FORMERLY PRACTISED IN DAHOMEH 
ipatiach cee oe cote Semen er ne ere 
coast tribes of the Fanti and disturbed the 
peace of the Er forts. In 1811 


and 1816 he repeated his invasions with 
such success that the British agreed to the 
payment of a subsidy. When the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, Charles McCarthy, re- 
fused t, he was defeat and 
killed by Kwamena, on January 21st, 1824. 
This was the beginning of the hostilities 
which were inevitably to bring about the 


‘THE GOLD COAST AND SLAVE COAST 


fall of Ashanti in course of time. Kwa- 
inena’s successor again advanced upon the 
Gold Coast, but the new governor, Nic! 
Campbell, inflicted a terrible defeat upon 
him. and under the next , 
king, Kwaku Dua (1830- 
1867), Ashanti remained 
at peace for a long time. 
A new war, very much 
against the will ef the 
peaceful monarch, broke 
out in 1863, ostensibly 
against certain of the 
coast tribes, but also 
ainst the British, under 
whose protection these 
tribes were living. At 
first no event of import- 
ance took place. In 
1868 Kofi, or Kalkalli, 
ascended the throne of 
Ashanti, and in 1871~ 
1872 the British took 
over certain places trom 
the Dutch — Axim, Se- 
kundi, Tshama. Elmina, 
Anomabo, Apang — and 
disturbances began upon 
the coast in consequence. 
An Ashanti army ther * 


protectorate, for 


Gold Coast as a 
tribojary district, 
wheif no changes 
could be made 
without their 
sanction, The 
first campaign 
ended in long ne- 
gotiations, until 
in 1873 the 
Ashanti army 
aaa advanced. 
is time the 
British deter- 
mined to 
an end of so un- 
dignified a situa- 
tion. 
troops were sent 
ito the country 
under the com- 
mand of Sir 
Gamet Wolseley, 
as he then was. 
After a toilsome 


passage through 












oa we eee Me 
+ KING GEZO OF DAHOMEH 
appeared in the “British puciag whose reign the; 

a 


the began to deca; ome. 
Ashantis looked upon the fir tictias for the Satetooes buna 





the region of primeval torest the king’s 
army was totally defeated on January gist. 
1874. On February 4th the capital, Kumassi, 
was reached and’ burned on the tullow:ng 
day. The Ashanti terrot 
Was at an end. The 
sorner, of the coast 
between Ashanti and 
Dahomeh, the modern 
Toguland, is inhabited, 
especi in its ioun- 
tainous districts, by a 
very mixed population, 
which must have suflered 
greatly in the wars of 
the ‘neighbour states. 
But here also greater 
uniformity is gradually 
rising by more peacetul 
methods, as the language 
and civilsition of the 
Ewe races, which are 
related to the Dahomeh 
people, are steadily 
spreading. The ald lan- 
guages of the,inhabitants 
are partly retained as 
* fetish dialects.” 

The history of Dahameh 
ws very similar to that 
of Daborch 7 Ashants, although at 
comation ofthe begins at an ciarlier 
eetasuey period. It contains, how- 
ever, noticeable 
points of differ. 
ence, arising in 
great measure 
irom the con- 
figuration of the 
country. In the 
first place, the 
influence of 
Dahomeh upon 
the coast has 
been greater than 
that of Ashanti, 
as the European 
settlements — on 
the Slave Coast 
were of less im- 
portance than on 
the Gold Coast. 
Moreover, Abo- 
meh, the capital 
of Dahomeh, is 
situated far 
nearer to the sea 
than Kumasi. 
In the second 
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place, Dahomeh was for a tong periodin in Ashanti. The ruling dynasty, to which 
some way dependent upon a state with the foundation of state must be 
Sudanese civilisation, Oyo, which again ascribed, has remained upon the throne 
seems to have been tributary to the king- until modern times. first ruler, 
dom of Nupe, on the Niger. . Takudua, is said to have 
In the country itself the . come forward in 1625. As 
faith of Istam took so strong the line of dead monarchs 
a hold in course of time increased in number, the 
that in the year 1855 hecatombs in their honour 
the Mohammedans actually appear to have become 
planned an insurrection. larger and more frequent. 
Among the people of it i 

Dahomch, the Fon, the 
tradition rung that they 
had migrated from the 
interior of the continent to 
their presen it territory. Like » 
the Ashanti, they are the 

most important members of power of Dahomeh wai 
a group of races related by always important, and be- 
Tanguage, the Ewe peoples, came a terror to all neigh- 
or Asigheh, who extended xine sRHANZIN OF DAHOMEH bouring races in comse- 
from the Volta as far as The last nstive ruler, who was deposed quence of their constant 
Yoruba and the Niger. The '* 19% whee France took ill, their incessant cam- 
pure dialect of Dahomeh is also spoken in igns, and their ferocious bravery. 
certain places on the coast—in Weidah, Most extraordinary is the fact that even 
in Badagry, an old centre of the slave the,female part of the population contri- 
trade, in the Mohammedan island buted a strong and especially formidable 


. contingent to the army, 
The rise of the kmgdom of Dahomeh guard.” This institution was no doubt a 


was certainly brought about @ course remnant of the matriarchal stage of 
of events similar to those which occurred society; the Amazon legends of European 









of 

“* princes of the forest,” he 
tomeelf. bearing the tit 
of “prince of the town. 
In spite of the rather low 
population the military 














THE GOLD COAST 


and Asiatic peoples possibly point to a 
similar state of affairs; but it may have 
come into use at a period when the male 
strength of the community had been 
The brought very low by endless 
han. wars, This is the more probable 
vrpabenen it View of the fact that the 

-kings of Dahomeh were accus- 
tomed to put every one into the field who 
could stand upright, in order to terrify 
their enemies with the appear- 
ance of overpowering numbers. 
The enormous losses of men 
finally brought the kingdom to 
such a that very few pure- 
blooded Dahomeans remained, 
and their place was taken by 
the children of slaves belonging 
to neighbouring races. 

For a long time the affairs of 
Dahomeh attracted very little 
attention from Europeans, until, 
in 1723-1724, and again in 
1727-3728, the king Guadja 
Trudo appeared on the coast, 
conquered the rulers of Popo 
and Weidah and reduced them 
to vassalage. Several European 
factories were destroyed on 
this expedition, and many 
Europeans were cartied off to 
the new capital of Allada— 
which was later exchanged for 
Abomeh; they were, however, 
released later on, with the 
single exception of the English 
governor of Weidah, who had 
to pay for his hostility to 
Dahomeh with his life. After 
the subjugation of the coast, 
the slave trade revived con- 
siderably; Weidah and the 
neighbouring harbours were the 
most important export stations 
for these black cargoes. and the 
name " ban Coast” recalls 
that disgraceful epoch even to- 
day. An attempt of the coast 
races to reconquer Weidah in oars te 
1763 was a total failure. 
ruler who succeeded Guadja Trudo (1708- 
Tee 1730) was greatly his inferior 
Di fy in warlike zeal, and as the 
Stave C coast was now tributary to 
Dahomeh, he di his 
armies against the less known races of the 
interior, He overran the district of Togo, 
which lies between Ashanti and Dahomeh ; 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 
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Ashanti itself is said to have been tributary 
to him. On the other side his expeditions. 
seem to have penetrated as far as Benin. 
The gradual cessation of the slave trade 
by sea naturally had a grcat effect upon 
Dahomeh, as the state’s existence de- 
pended upon this traffic. The continuance 
of their raids may be partially explained 
by the fact that some demand for slaves 
existed in the Mohammedan states on 


OF BENIN 


the north, but chiefly by the bloody 
funeral sacrifices which took place at 
certain periods of the yon and were almost 
invariably preceded by a raid into neigh- 
bouring territory. Conquest upon a large 
scale was a thing of the past. Such was 
the condition of Dahomeh in the last 

of Gezo, and under his successors 
Bahadung, Gelele, and Sehanzin, until 
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Colonel Dodds took possession of the 
country in the name of France in 1892, 
and put an end to the bloody rule of the 
old royal house. 

it ‘Kshanti and Dahomeh are to be 
considered as the head and front of the 
negro resistance to Sudanese influence, 
Yoruba is remarkable as being the district 
An Iadto where the civilisation, the reli- 
the Reign gion, and the trade of the Sodas 

are most deeply roo! even 

of Murder 3s far as the Toast. But it is 
only the civilisation of the fair Sudanese 
races, and not their political , that 
is a modifying factor in this district. 
In the north the town of Ibadan is 
the main bulwark against the Fuibe. 
In the south the constitutional princi- 
pality of Abbeokuta is in a flourishing 
condition; it was founded as a 
state about 1820-1825, and the population 
increased rapidly. 

On the other hand, the kingdom of 
Benin, which had been practically inacces- 
sible to Europeans for a long period, forms 


4 parallel to Ashanti and Dahomeh in cer- 
t respects. It was not until the British 
storm the capital in the spring of 


Be that information was forthcoming 
ae the bloody sacrificial customs there 
prevailing; at the same time material 
evidence of the highest importance both 
for the history of the country and for negro 
art was brought to light in the shape of old 
bronzes and ivory carvings, These produc- 
tions mark the culminating point of a 
native West African art, hardly touched 
by any external influence. The clothing 
the different Europeans represented 
shows that these works were completed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
at any rate, hardly earlier than 15503 
therefore the kingdom of Benin must have 
been at the height of its prosperity and in 
communication with the Portuguese about 
that period, It remains uncertain 
whether it Nes Ew an infcience which 
rought the art of brass found- 
Noon ing to the high technical per- 
of Beain fection which it attained ; but 
in any case the Benin bronzes 
are evidence for the artistic gifts of the 
West Africans, and help to point the con- 
trast with the utter lack of artistic talent 
among the South and East Africans. 

At the close of the eighteenth century. 
when antipathy to the slave trade was 
rising in England. which had on her hands 
a number of slaves liberated during the 
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American War of Independence, various 
attempts were made to settle and to civi- 
lise liberated slaves on the coast of Africa ; 
these attempts were by no means unsuccess- 
ful in Sierra Leone, where the movement 
was very sensibly directed by the English 
Government. A few decades later, Liberia 
was founded from North America. In that 
country a society was formed in the year 
1816—the American Colonisation Society 
for colonising the free of colour of 
the United States the object of which 
was to return liberated negroes to Africa 
and to form them into an organised colony. 
After several failures, the colony was 
founded on Cape Mesurado, and in 
1822 obtained a constitution under the 
mame of Liberia, but was governed 
for some time longer by a white agent, 
Ashmun, who may be considered the 
teal founder of Liberia; he succeeded 
in organising the somewhat helpless ele- 
ments of the new state, and in considerably 
extending its area. The number of immi- 
grants steadily increased In 1835, the 
temperance party founded a special colony, 
id, which was foned to Liberia, 4 
1857; other companies were content to 
N found individual settlements 
— within he Liberian serritory. 
Litera At. length t ity 
cei fe ey f th ‘A 4 
the supremacy of the Ameri- 
can Colonisation Company, forced the 
Liberians to declare their independence 
on July 26th, 1847; they placed their 
country under a republican constitution 
elaborated by Professor G: leaf, of 
Harvard University. Roberts, who had 
hitherto acted as governor, was chosen 
president, and the first negro governor, 
ot Allen Bere, pepe 
1855. Immigration from ica u- 
ally declined. the first hardy colo- 
nists died out, and their descendants 
proved an inferior stock. This de- 
terioration became terribly plain abroad 
upon the contraction of a loan of {100,000 
sterling in 1871, which Liberia obtained 
yq terms incredibly disadvantageous ; 
the country is even yet suffering from the 
consequences. At the present day the 
population consists of 18,000 “ ‘Rumer. 
cans,” the immigrants from America and 
their descendants, and of the natives of 
the coast, who may amount to a million. 
Christianity has spread to a vey seal 
extent among the natives, whereas Moham- 
medanism is making formidable progress. 
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FROM THE KAMERUN TO THE HORN OF AFRICA 


Asve pass eastwards from the coast still 
Jess is known of the tribes which form 
the transition zone between the Sudan 
and the Bantu negroes. The first group 
we meet with are the Niam-Niam, o1 
Makaraka. a name properly applied to the 
most eastern branch of the race, and 
sometimes extended to include the whole. 

They call themselves Sandeh. Their dis- 
trict lies on the northern tributaries of the 
Upper Ubangi ; the population is by no 
means uniform in character, the land being 
sprinkled with remnants of peoples half or 
wholly subjugated. When the Niam-Niam 
were ist visited by Europeans they were 
undoubtedly in the course of a northward 
advance. jibly they were originally 
connected with the Fan of the west coast: 
but they must have been in contact with 
the races of the Congo itself for a long 
period. This is evidenced by the 
characteristic throwing-knife of the Niam- 
Nam—whkh is wal ly nar that of ite 

‘an, and is found among t 
isis dy on the Congo shout 
Canaibals the mouth of the Aruwimi— 

as also by the fierce cannibal 
habits which distinguish them sharply 
from the races on the Upper Nile. To 
these latter the Niam-Niam were objects 
of hatred and disgust by reason of their 
cannibal customs. The name “ Niam- 
Niam” was given them by the Denka; 
and denotes “ devourer.”” 

The people of Mangbattu, on the sources 
of the Ubangi, resemble the Niam-Niam 
in many points, though they are, or rather 
were, bee a far higher level of civilisa- 
tion. y are in many respects a mys- 
terious race. A great in their civili- 
sation reminds us of the Wahuma states 
on the it lakes, especially their use of 
pounded bark as clothing material. Their 
general practice of cannibalism connects 
them with the Congo races. It is however 
remarkable that the weapon characteristic 
of this zone of transition, the throwing- 
knife, is not found among the Mangbattu. 
Their traditions point to an immigration 
from the west, and not from the east; 
nevertheless they show unmistakable 


furth, the first Euroy 












Mangbattu. found th 

1871 by two suprem Munsa 
and Degberra. On the north the 

was divided by a trontier of de 






from the terntory of the Niam-Nii 

On the south lived pure 
Heaters races i a low state. ol civil 
sation, known by the Mang- 
battu as Momsu and Mambode, 
South-west were the remarkable dwart 
peaple, the Akka, which were eas 
subject to the chief Munsa. The Mang- 
battu made constant raids in trove Sudanese 
style into the territory of their southern 
and south-eastern neighbours, and sold 
the slaves, whom they captured, to the 
Nubian merchants, who had even then 
found their way to the northern tribu- 
taries of the Congo, until eventually the 
Manghattu became the hunted instead of 
the hunters. Their power collapsed upon 
the fall of Munsa in 1873. 

A transition to the races of the Nile 
valley is formed by a group of peoples 
inhabiting the highlands about the southern 
tributaries of the Gazelle River, of whom 
the Bongo are the most important. Their 
comparatively fair colour and several of 
their manners and customs seem to connect 
them with the Niam-Niam, though in other 
points they rather resemble the true Nile 


When we reach the upper channel! of 
the White Nile and the Bahr cl-Ghozal 
we come upon a chain of pure negro tribes 
which has found a refuge from the attack, 
of advancing migrations and has dwelt in 
security for thousands of years. Pottery 
The 8 akin to what these tribes 
dite - make at the present day is 
Upper Nile found at a depth of seven or 

eight feet, which points to their 
having occupied this region since a remote 
antiquity. This, moreover, is borne out 
by their peculiar anthropological charactet: 
a very definite development in precise 
adaptation to their environment. Thus 
the more northern races of the Upper 
Nile valley have become typical swamp 
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ples. In comparison with the in- 
Ratttants of the rocky highlands which 
surround the Nile valley, the Shilluk, 
Nuér and Dinka present the appearance 
of human flamingoes. Flat feet and long 
heels are distinguishing marks of their 
physique. Like swamp birds, they are 
accustomed to stand motionless for hours 

‘on one leg, which is supported 
The Haan Oy ‘the knee. Their gait is 
otthe Mile slow, the limbs and neck long 

and thin. Surely we are here 


reminded of the legendary cranes with 
whom the pygmies fought. 

So complete a conformation to environ- 
ment cannot be accomplished in a few 
centuries ; we have here the results of de- 
velopment lasting throughout an immense 
period of time. Further, an expedition 
sent by the emperor Nero to the Upper 
Nile merely brought back accounts of the 
people “ invariably naked" above Meroe, 
whose customs correspond exactly to those 
of the modern swamp-dwellers. In spite 
of their secluded situation, the peoples of 
the Nile valley were not wholly untouched 
by foreign influence, as is shown by the 

s among them of cattle-breeding 
and iron-working, two great achievements 
of civilisation which certainly did not 
grow up spontaneously among them. 

The existence of the most northerly 
race of negroes on the White Nile is proof 
of the fact that even this remote corner 
of the world is not entirely at rest. The 
Shilluk, who are settled on the left bank 
of the Nile from the mouth of the Sobat 
to neatly the twelfth degree of latitude 
north, and extended even further north- 
ward at an earlier period, are a_typical 
swamp people, entirely conformed to the 
environment of the district they now 
inhabit ; for this reason they must have 
heen long settled in the damp lowlands. 
According to their own traditions, their 
first home was not upon the Nile itself, 
bat on the Lower Sobat, where a remnant 
The te of the race is still to be found. 
People's? They left their native swamps 
Migration about 1700, retreati: 

the advance of the Galla races, 
and spread in different directions—pos- 
sibly several successive migrations may 
have taken place. The main body settled 
in the district already mentioned upon the 
left bank of the Nile: another group, 
now known as Jur, pushed forward north 
of the Bongo to the Bahr el-Ghazal on 
the south ; the Belanda were driven yet 
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further southward between the territories 
of the Bongo and the Niam-Niam. 
Finally, tribes related to the Shilluk are 
now settled where the Nile issues from 
Lake Albert Nyanza, the Shilu in the Nile 
valley, and on the heights which come 
down to the east bank of the river; and 
the Lur, who have been strongly influenced 
by the Niam-Niam, have been settled 
perhaps for some centuries upon the 
north-west bank of Lake Albert. 

A second people, which has apparently 
inhabited the marshes from the remotest 
antiquity, are the Dinka, or Denka. 
Their numerous tribes occupy the whole 
of the Nile valley from the sixth to the 
twelfth degrees of latitude, with the 
exception of the parts inhabited by the 
Shilluk ; they are also settled on the Bahr 
el-Ghazal and its tributaries as far as the 
highland frontiers. In spite of their large 
numbers, which must have always been 
an inducement to colonisation, they have 
no tradition of any active migratory 
movements, but only of losses which the 
have suffered at the hands of the Shilluk 
in the north and the Bari = the soath 

They are the real nucleus 
iwi the peoples in the Nile valley ; 
Dwell the reason that their name is 

not mentioned by the ancients 
is to be found in the fact that their dis- 
ruption into small tribes concealed their 
national unity. Until recent times many 
of their subdivisions, such as the Nuer, 
or Nuehr, Kitsh, Elyab, Bor, etc., have 
been considered as independent tribes, 
before their connection with the great 
Dinka family was discovered. 

South of the Dinka district the ethno. 
graphical conditions become more con- 
fused. Here the Nile flows through bound- 
less swampy plains, and its banks do not 
afford so sure a refuge as further north- 
ward. The mountains become more pro- 
minent, and the immediate result of this 
local configuration is a confused mixture 
of races and racial influences. The Bari 
still hold a self-contained district between 
the Nile valley and the surrounding 
mountains from about the fourth to the 
sixth degree of latitude north. According 
to their own accounts they have been 
settled for only a few generations in this 
district ; they came up from the south 
and took the land from the Berri, a 
Dinka race. As a matter of fact, their 
national type does not wholly correspond 
to the true Nilotic peoples, the Dinka 
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and Shillux, but the resemblance 1s 
comparatively close, so that ther migra- 
tions cannot have been very extensive 
Further south, and extending to Lake 
Albert, side by side with the Shilluk 
tnbes dwell the Madh, a race apparently 
composed of a fusion of Nilotic ni 
with the fair-skinned inhabitants of the 
frontier distnct The fact of this fusion 
15 al] the information which we possess 
concerning their earlier Instory 
Speaking generally, rt ma: said that 
although the negro races have success- 
fully maintained their position in the Nile 
valley, yet they must at one time have 
been settled further north They retreated 
to the east of the Nile valley before the 
Hamutes or were absorbed by them. 


East Africa displays in miniature the 
same characteristxs as the gieat Sahata 
desert, with its civilised stutes upon 
its southern boundary oppressed anit 
dommated by the inhabitants of th: 
desert The Wahuma district on the south 
corresponds to the kingdoms of Sohote 
Bornu, and Bagumi, the Sahara 1 
replaced by the extensrv¢ and and district 
of the east cape. the dreaded (uardatur 
At this point the fleets of the scafarers 
crossed over from early antiquity. 
here, m the land of incense, settle. 
ments were founded upon the barren 
shores, and trade routes led from the sca 
board far mto the intenor of the continent 
The deepest and most lasting influence 
proceeded from Arabia, whih ts but a 
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But upon this barren district no civilisa- 
tion could strike its roots deep into the 

il. The population was mvariably rest- 
less and unsettled, “‘ their hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
a them,” Nature herself pointed 
Negroes the direction for their migra- 
‘Weal Souts tions and their incursions. 
Eastward, the ocean thundered 
upon a harbourless coast; westward, 
the swamps of the Nile valley checked 
their advance. The Abyssinian highland 
tempted the eyes of the greedy nomads 
with its wealth ; but the most promising 
Jand Jay southward, in the district of the 
black races. Southward stretched away 
the boundless plains, with no obstacle 
to stay the passage of the nomads and 


A VILLAGE OF THE NIAM-NIAM CANNIBALS 
Among the races of the Upper Nile, the Nlam-Niam distinguished 
shales getalli "Fie ow toe of tae tien gilagee eX 
‘nalted ele covetry. 


drawiag by George Schwelnfurth, the Grst Huropean 


their herds, The first bands to pass this 
way were followed by others, and often 


the conquerors of one age fell vict}ms to” 


their relatives who followed Shem j 
next; only one of these st arn aie 


the Wahuma, was able to-fGund permanent 


kingdoms, because they alone found an 
ld civilisation inthe Take district, and 
were protected from later invasions by the 
configuration of the country. Their 
development is more conveniently treated 
in our South African division. 

In Northern East Africa at the present 
duy we can distinguish tour great groups 
ot Hamitic nomad peoples, more or 
mixed with Semites and negroes, the 
Danakil — plural of Danakli — Galla, 
Somali, and Mas-ai; none of these groups 
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is a uniform whole, with the possible 
exception of the Danalal. Each of them 
includes remnants of peoples whose origin 
is in part doubtful. 

The history of the Danakil, or Afar, 
is very simple. Hemmed tn within their 
old territory m the comer between the 
Abyssinian highland and the east coast 
of Massowa up to the Straits of Bab el- 
Mandeb, the south was the only direction 
in which they had room to expand. But 
in this direction the northern Somali 
races checked them. Possibly the Somali 
are a mixed peopte, including a portion of 
the Danaki! within themselves; at the 
moment little more can be said as to the 
iclationship of the two races, At any 
tate the Danakil have exercised less in- 
fluence upon their neighbours than any 

. of the other North-cast 
African Hamites, as far as 
their history can be traced. 
The Galla, or Oromo, 
appear in a very different 
character. They appear on 
the East Atrican battle- 
ground «with — surprising 
suddenness and in over- 
powenng strength. Their 
settlements extend over a 
wide area, and though they 
have in sme cases me 
persecuted instead of per- 
secutors, they remain a 
great and powerful 
people even to-day, though 
without political’ unity. 
Concerning their origin, 
many theories are ex- 
tant. Many writers have 
erroneously connected 
them with the Masimb people, which be- 
gins to disappear from history just at the 
time’ whieh the Gaila are first mentioned. 
Others place the early home of the Galla 
near he snow-topped mountains Kenia and 
Kihmanjaro, so that their first rations 
would have heen from south to north. More 
recently acontrary theory has found favour, 
‘The Great that the east cape of Africa 
and Powarfe 25 the cradle of the Galla 
Galla Peopie T2°e, and that in pre-Moham- 

medan times they weresituated 
to the south of the Gulf of Aden ; their own 
windering tendencies and the develop- 
ment of the Somali races then drove the 
Galla west and south from their early 
home But in view of the fact that the 
Galla certainly have a strong infusion of 
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negro blood in their veins. this theory does 
not seem wholly satisfactory, although wt 
is undoubtedly true that were 
‘once settled much further north than they 
are found to-day. Finally, they have been 

described ay “a group ot 


werends peoples. the central point ot 
it iain Which once lay a great deal 


further north than it does now, 
probably to the north and perhaps to the 
west even of Abyssinia; their history, 
from a general point of view, is the process 
of their irresistible advance southward.” 
Part of the Galla under Mohammed 
Granj acquired a new 
home in the north at 
the expense of the 
Abyssinians in the 
years 1520-1543; a 
second wave of 
migration went 
south. The vanguard 
crossed the Tana and 
reached the Sabaki 
at its mouth, near 
Melinde, They seem 
to have been estab- 
lished in this district 
at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 
In the mountainous 
country to the south 
of Lake Rudolf were 
settled races of 
Hamitic origin, 
perhaps Galla off. 
shoots, which had 
been forced into 
these barren lands 
under pressure from 
without. while others 
Tetreated southward 


es 
and attacked 


RE aes 


negro 
East Africa. 
Galla themselves have apparently ex- 
pelled many tribes or taken their 
territory, as is shown by the existence of 
pariah tribes among them, which are 
certainly in part of Hamitic origin, and 
also by the strong infusion of negro blood 
which many Galla divisions display. Small 
tribes of the Bushman type may, perhaps, 
be referred to this mixture of races. 
Historically, the Somali are even later 
on the cue However, it is certain 
that this people grew up in the east cape 
of Africa; they were apparently of 
Hamitic origin and were strongly modified 





A DANARLI OF NORTH-EAST AFRICA 
Peoples _ of The Danahil are the only 7 





byan influx of Arab blood and civileation, 
 Hamitic stock seems to have bear ct 
Tir. which is often mentioned in Soma 
records. The people thus developed wen 
Prompt to scek new pastures and advange 
southward, in which process they certainly 
assimilated some Bantu negro tribes. 
In Noth Somaliland Arab nth 
to the growth of stronger pohtte: Ae 
trons, At the outset of the sixtecnth 
century the Portuguese under Custotoro 
da Gama found the kingdom of Adal uport 
the north coast: it extended trom Cape 
Guardatui te Tadjurra Bay, and 
governed by Moham. 

medan princes, one of 
whom, Imam Ahmed, 
conqueted Matar 
about the year 1g00, 
The Somalt advance 
soon Jed te war wi 
the Galla. In Harar, 
at any rate, the Galla 
population appears 
to have repelled the 
Somali, which fact 
seems to point toa 
Galla migration from 
west to cast: but in 
all other directions, 
and especially in the 
south, where the at- 
tractive pasture-land 
dimimshes between 
the mountains and 
the sea, the Somali 
were victorious, and 
before them even the 
proud conquerors ot 
the negro races fled 
like hunted animals. 
Those Hamites who 
‘had advanced 
« furthest to the suuth, 
and whose most im- 
portant offshoot was the shepherd tribe 
of the Massai, were a far greater terror 
to the agricultural negroes than the Galla 
and the Somali. Apparently the Massa 
were but one of those racial waves which 
storm across the plains of East 
Africa, finally disappearing 10 
. mutual collision. Before thei 
period we finda mixed Hamitic 
People on the east and south-east of 
ictoria Lake, especially the Wakwafi and 
Wataturu, whe were cearpomered by the 
invading Massai, shattered, and forced 1 
fly in different directions. All these races 
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were largely mixed with the negroes, and 
upparently to a special degree with those 
of the Nile valley. a 
The central point of the Massai diffusion 
may be placed north-east of Lake Victoria 
in that district which is now inhabited by 
other mixtures of Hamites and Nile 
negroes—Wakikuyu, Burgenedji, Elmolo, 
Suk, Naudi, Kamassia, Turkana, Kara- 
moyo, and Donyoro. Thence the lust o} 
battle and migration drove them south- 
ward. A general picture of East Africa in 
modem times will show us three nearly 
parallel lines of movement from north to 
south followed by the Hamitic peoples— 
the Somali upon the coast, the Massai 
im the western undrained highlands, and 
the Galla between these two. The victims 
of this invasion were both pure Bantu 
negroes and older mixed races of Hamitic 
stock, Before the Massai advanced, a nearly 
ielated people, the Wakwafi, or, as they 
called — themselves, : 
the Mbarawui, had 
already established 
themselves in the 
Pare Mountains to 
the south-east of the 
Kilimanjaro, and 
were oppressing the 
surrounding peoples. 
Meanwhile the Massia 
seem to have pressed 
on to the west of 
Pare; they now at- 
tacked their kinsfolk, 
The Wakwafiwerede- 
feated and scattered. Some of them found 
reluge among the negro races, and devoted 
themselves to the pursuit of the agriculture 
which they had formerly detested ; but the 
main body streamed back in a north- 
westerly direction to the Naivasha Lake, 
until they were again defeated and 
driven away from that district by the 
Massai. Once again, many joined the 
agricultural tribes of the highlands; the 
Temainder escaped to Leikipia, east of 
the Baringo Lake and north-west of 
Mount Kenia, and there they at length 
found peace and security. These migra- 
tions are invariably instructive; the 
Massai pour into the South from the north 
and drive away their forerunners from the 
rich plunder ; the latter then return to the 
old barren cradle of the race to recover their 
strength and again to start for the south. 
The Hamitic shepherd race ef the 
Wataturu, who were originally settled to 
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the north of Lake Eiassi, were in like man- 
ner defeated and ejected; remnants of 
them now lead a miserable existence in the 
different districts bordering the riverless 
highland, and have also in part become 
tillers of the soil. The devastating effects 
of the Massai wars arose from the fact 
that their object was not the conquest of 
new lands, but cattle raiding and plunder. 
They even planned, though they did not 
carry out, attacks upon the coast settle- 
ments of Usambara. Districts of Usagara 
were wasted both by Zulus and Massai ; 
the German station of Mpwapwa, founded 
by Wissmann in 1889 to protect the 
caravan route, marks the meeting-point 
of these marauding races. 

The r and mobility of the dwellers 
upon the steppes are contingent upon the 
possession of cattle. nomad of the 
Steppes without cattle and sheep is a 
miserable creature, a wandering hunter, 
like the South African 
Bushman, presenting 
no- terera for Ane 

‘icultural —_neigh- 
pours. Remnants of 
these earlier steppe 
dwellers are still to 
be found in East 
Africa a ople 
living with the Massai 
as a kind of pariah 
caste, the Wando- 
robbo, are a case in 
point. So longas this 
IN NUPE, NIGERIA Was the condition of 
all the desert races, no obstacle opposed 
the northward expansion of the black 
agricultural races. Hence we have in East 
Africa the same phenomenon as in the 
Sahara; traces of a negro distribution 
spreading far northward, then the growth 
of the steppe peoples and their predomi- 
nance, and the consequent formation of a 
broad zone of mixed races, in which the 
negroes form the passive element. 

t the present time the old conditions 
tendtorecur. The outbreak of rinderpest, 
ially since 1891, has weakened the 

jive powers of the nomads, and unless 

their herds recover from this plague, the 
consequence will be a fresh advance 
of the née into the forsaken dis- 
tricts. At the same time the despised 
hunting races are growing stronger and 
taking possession of the steppes un- 
suitable for cultivation; at present the 
‘Wandorobbo are stronger than the Massai. 
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‘THE Portuguese, the circumnavigatorsof 
Africa, are the first Europeans toappear 
upon the scene. Although their voyages 
were undertaken in the hope of discovering 
the realm of Prester John, which was placed 
at one time in India and at another tine 
in Abyssinia, yet they did not despise 
work of jantng settlements and trading 
factories from the outset, in order to derive 
what profit they could from the districts of 
Africa. Previous to the rounding of Cape 
Bojador—that is, before the year 1434—-but 
little interest attached to the possession 
of the barren shores of the Sahara; but 
when a further advance southward dis- 
covered a land of increasing richness and 
attraction the Portuguese began to tap the 
resources of this afmost unknown country. 
Gonzales Baldeza, the second mariner to 
pass Cape Bojador, returned home with a 
cargo of dogfish skins. After a second 
voyage, he was able to present the king 
with the first slaves from Africa and some 
quantity of gold-dust in the year 1442. 
The First e slaves were delivered up 
ie Pope Mortin V.; in return 
ranted a decree assigning 
From Africa +6 Portugal the right to all the 
African coast between Cape Bojador and 
the yet undiscovered Indies. For a time 
the Portuguese were able to extend and 
enjoy their African possessions in peace. 
Shortly afterward, trading companies were 
formed, in the first of which Prince Henry 
the Navigator seems to have taken a per- 
sonal share. 
It was not, however, until the year 1461 
that Portugal began definitely to establish 
herself; the gulf of Arguin, the first com- 


tively secure point wu the coast, 
as invariably attracted the attention of 
later colonising powers, and at that period 


a fort was built there, which afforded a 
good base of operations for a further ad- 
vance southward. There is no doubt that 
numerous settlements sprang up in Sene- 
gambia also, though historical information 
on this point is somewhat scanty. But 
we have clear evidence of the fact in the 
traces of a strong influence which must 
have extended far into the interior, and is 
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even yet manifest in the extatence of 
aumerous half-breeds in certain parts of 
the coast. The district where the results of 
this influence are most apparent 
about the Rio Grande, 1s in the 
the Portuguese at the present di ‘ 
are the Cape Verde Islands. When they 
ultimately reached the Gold 
est Font Coast they hastened to assure 
C their possession of this promis- 
Gott ing district by founding the 
stronghold of Elmina in 1481. They 
afterward entered into close relations with 
the Congo kingdom. 

The first nation to demand a share in the 
African trade. in spite of all the threats of 
Portugal, was England. Holland and 
France soon followed herexample, Portu- 
gal gradually lost the larger part of her 
Possessions in Guinea, which had, how- 
ever, greatly decreased in importance after 
the discovery of India, and in their best 
period had never included the whole of the 
coast line. In the district of Senegal, the 
natives themselves seem to have thrown 
off the Portuguese yoke at a somewhat 
earlier date. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Dutch were the most dangerous 
enemies of Portugal in West Africa. Their 
rise begins in x62x, when the States 
General gave the “West Indian Com- 
pany” the exclusive right to all territory 
that might be conquered between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good 
Hope. At that time Portugal was united 
to Spain and involuntarily involved in her 


fatal downfall. The Portuguese rule in 


preg ate was practically abolished ; 
the Gold Coast was attacked ; in the year 
1637 the strongest Portuguese 










Pertesal fortress, Elmina, was besieged 
‘West Afri _ and stormed; and Portugal 


gradually lost all her posses- 
sions in West ‘Atria. At length she 
secured her independence from Spain in 
1640, and recovered some part of her 
colonies by a Se ee with the States 
General ; but she had to accept conditions 
which greatly restricted her trade. The 
struggle betwecn Holland and Portugal 
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was finally brought to an cnd by the 
conventions of 1662 and 1669. Porti 
has retained to the present day nothing 
but the settlements south of the Gambia 
on the Rios Cacheo, Geba and Grande, 
the chief harbour of which is Bolama. 
The Dutch, the most energetic rivals of 
the Portuguese, have, strangely enough. 
foot of land which 


Jost e: 
oe bed ein they had ever possessed in 
‘Africa Lost Africa. It is certainly true 


that, with the exception of 
the Cape, they never made any wide or 
permanent settlements on that continent. 
Such coast stations as they took from the 
Portuguese remained in their possession for 
only a short period ; it was upon the Gold 
Coast alone, the district which has 
attracted every seafaring nation, that 
Dutch forts and factories have remained 
during any great part of the last century. 
The first Dutch ships appeared off the 
African coast about 1595. In the seven- 
teenth century the Dutch became more 
active, and not only occupied different 
stations upon the coast, such as Gorec, on 
the Green Mountain range, but also pro- 
ceeded to place all possible obstacles in the 
way of other trading peoples. These efforts 
were systematised by the foundation of the 
“ West India Company” in 1621, the great 
object of which was the development of the 
slave trade. We have already indicated 
the result of the struggles which ensued. 
Holland remained in possession of her 
conquests on the Gold Coast and in Sene- 
gambia; but a long period was to elapse 
before the affairs of the district could be 
brought into order. The encroaching 
English were gradually repelled, but in 
the peace of 1667 retained Cape Coast 
Castle on the Gold Coast, and soon founded 
many new factories. Eventually the Dutch 
confined their attention solely to their 
commercial settlements on the Gold Coast, 
which exported slaves and gold to a large 
extent, and prove extremely profitable. 
‘The Rise of dually the trade declined, 
and the larger part of the 
Britais ta factori bandoned. 
Went Africn Factavies were a : 
Finally, in 1871-1872 Great 
Britain took over convention the 
Dutch settlements of Tekundi. Axim, 
‘Tshama, Elmina, Anomabo, and Apang. 
The condition of the Gold Coast is 
typical of the earlier methods of European 
colonisation. Ne commercial state settling 
there gains any real possession of the 
land. Nothing is done but to found 
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trading stations. which are invariably 
protected by fortifications, and exercise 
a certain influence in the neighbourhood. 
The occupants, however, are obliged to 
prrchase permission to trade from the 
chiefs and to allow the tribes uj 
the coast to act as middlemen, e 
natives usually consider themselves the 
real owners of the forts and factories. 
Hence, upon the revival of English com- 
merce, it was possible to found a large 
number of English settlements in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Dutch, 
and indeed for the most different European. 
peoples to place their settlements in 
motley array along the coast line. 
English appear about the middle 
of the sixteenth century in African waters. 
A great expedition was equipped in 1553 
and Exrchased a quantity of gold upon 
the Gold Coast, but met with no great 
success in other directions. However, 
such voyages were constantly repeated 
from this time onward. In consequence 
the English soon came into conflict with the 
Portuguese, who considered all intruders 
into their commercial waters as pirates. 
The slave trade was vigorously pursued— 
Atel the famous John Hawkins 
Tradl was its pioneer—and finally 
c i privileges were granted to 
commercial companies, in 
1585 to the Morocco or Berber Company, 
andin 1588 to the Guinea Company. These, 
like the Dutch, profited by the unfortunate 
position of Portugal. e attempts of 
the British to penetrate into the interior 
are soy. of note. They made efforts 
to reach Timbuktu, which was thought 
to be the source of the gold which reached 
the coast from the mouth of the Gambia. 
These attempts were energetically prose- 
cuted by a company founded in 1618. 
For a long time the English possessions 
in West Africa were of little importance, 
and their extension was further restricted 
by the opposition of the Dutch, as we 
have already observed. However, Britain 
successfully maintained her footing upon 
the Gold Coast and appreciably extended 
her influence. She made repeated attempts 
to settle in Senegambia, and when the 
close of the seventeenth century brought 
a period of peace, she possessed a factory 
on the Gambia, another on Sherboro 
Island, and perhaps 2 dozen on the Gold 
Coast. The first two of these settlements 
became the nuclei of the present colonies, 
the territory on the Gambia, with 
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‘The Bestish fort at Cape Coast Castle about 1670, afterwards caystal of the Gold Coast 
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Bathurst and the forts G and 
Yarbutenda, and the colony of Sierra 
Leone, At that time they were the pro- 


perty of the “Royal African Company 
Hi England,” which carried on the slave 
trade with great energy, though in spite 
of this it became involved in senous 
financial difficulties in the course of the 

tightecnth century. ree 
ow Bere hundred thousand staves 
Steve Trade 27 Said to have M ex: 

ported during the years 1713- 
1733. The average increased when a new 
company was founded after the collapse 
of the old society in 1749, and the re- 
strictions upon the slave trade removed, 
The trade was shattered by the secession 
of the United States in 1776, and the new 
company was ob! to go into liquida- 
tion: but the exportation of slaves con- 
tinued as before, 

Meanwhile interest of a less selfish 
nature concerning this mysterious conti- 
nent had been gradually increasing in 
Britain. On June gth, 1788, the “ Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Discovery of the 
Interior Parts of Afriee ” was founded ; 
and at the same time a strong antipathy 
to the slave trade and its herrors was 
growing up. These feelings were the 
prelude to a slow but fundamental 
evolution of the conditions of the African 
colonies. During the war between England 
and the seceding United States (1775- 
1783) a large number of negroes had 
contrived to escape from the yoke of their 
American masters and to enter the 
British service ; at the close of the war 
Britain had to deal with the question of 
providing for these allies. Certain philan- 
thropists persuaded the Government to 
take the negroes hack to Africa, and to 
settle them on some suitable part of the 
coast under British protection. In: 
the first expedition started for Sierra 
Leone with 400 blacks and about sixty 
European som of done Reg raten 

whom it was intended to get 
bakers rid ofin this way. The arrival 
Sterre L of further contingents, and the 
Bi teitcarye ofan English com- 
pany gradi Taised to presperity acolon} 
which had made a somewhat umproraising 
start; and even the ravages caused by 
the descent of a French man-of-war were 
speedily repaired. In the 1807, 
Sierra Leone became a Crown ¢ mf 
the population was greatly increased 
the liberated slaves brought in by the 
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British and settled on the land, though 
the first contingent of negroes who had 
been brought over from America showed 
a tendency to despise the new arrivals. 
The country now became self-governing, 
and on the whole ran a favourable course 
of it. The British protectorate, 
though mild, prevented any 
relapse into barbarism on the of the 
negroes. The settlement of Freetown 
hecame the central point of the local 
civilisation : the rest of the district was 
inhabited chiefly by indigenous tribes and 
of it were ti unknown, 
Upon the Gold Coast, British influence 
increased, until it became predominant. 
The native tribes were not disposed to 
consider themselves as subject to the 
British, as is shown by the history of the 
Ashanti War in 1817, the result of which 
was that the tribute of four ounces of gold 
per month paid to the Fonti as a kind of 
rent for the use of the soil was henceforward 
paid to the Ashantis ; the presence of the 
British was thus merely tolerated. The 
Ashanti war in the following decade 
opened disastrously, but was brought to 
a successful conclusion, a result 


British 5 a 
which materially strengthened 
Ash at itish power, especially 


when the Ashantis, in 1831, 
renounced their supremacy over the allied 
chieftains of the coast. In the follow- 
ing years Britain exercised little more 
than a protectorate over the Gold Coast, 
the notoriously bad climate of which 
deterred Europeans from making settle- 
ments. Distur! after 1868, 
due to the fact that Great Britain and 
Holland had ex certain coast 
settlements with a view to the better 
delimitation of their territories. Subse- 
quent cvents are: The short campaign 
of the year 1874, ly narrated; the 
lamation of the chief of Kumassi as 
‘ing of Ashanti, in the year 1894; his 
degradation after a nearly bloodiess war 
1895, which hrought the Ashanti 
ki to a well-merited end and marks 
the jing of the British protectorate ; 
and a formidable revolt in 1900, during 
which Frederic Hodgson, the Governor, 
was besieged in Kumassi from March to 
June, and reduced to the greatest straits ; 
it was not until July that the beleaguered 
garrison could be relieved. 
Much Inter in date than the Gold Coast 
possessions, but belanging to the earlier 
Period of colonisation, is the colony of 
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Lago-, which was founded % 
im 1861, and has deen 
autonomous since 188, at 
frst an important centre of 
the palm oil trade, 1t snow 
merged in the great British 

cssions on the Niger 
and Binue Friendly sela- 
tions with the immediate 
hinterland of Yoruba have 
been maintained fiom the 


outset 

In East Africa therslands 
of Mauntms—a French 
possesion tom 1712-4810 
as the “Tle de France” 
~ and Rodriguez excepted. 
England had no colonies a 
forts for along period In 
1584 certain places on the 
North Somaht coast Brie 
tish Somali Coast Protec to- 
sate Zeila, Berbera, and 
others—were occupied from 
Aden, a baw which has 
been in Butish hands sce 
1839, the important po-- 
von of Harar was given uy 
to Abywunta under the con 
vention of June sth 1dq7 

The French began then 
efforts to gam a shate im 
Afiican commerce at the 
same date as the Enghsh 
and Dutch In 1541 four 
ships left the btth 


to begin commercul rela- 
tuony with Guinea, and mention 1s 
made of the Cap & Trot Pontes in docu- 
ments of 1543 and 1§4 At the outset, 
the attention of French meichants was 
concentrated chiefly upon the district 
which has since become the mal centre of 
France’s great West African possessions—— 
namely, Senegambia. Attempts have 
been repeatedly made to penetrate further 
into the interior from this pont which 1s 
one of the most easily accewuble parts of 
the continent, but it » only comparatively 
lately that 1esults of any great political 
Importance were achesed. In 1626, St 
Louts was founded on the lagoon at the 
mouth of the Senegal, and txcame the 
central point of the growing colony, the 
island of Goree 1s also deverving of 
Mention as a second important settlement. 
By degrees numerous commercial settle- 
ments and forts were founded along the 





TREATY-MAKING ON THE GOLD COAST IN 17: 


Tatbout tye God Coast was frvt nthe hands of the Portuguese and Dutch In 1584, 
of La Boule, near Rouen however, the English succes 
later the new Sve-pioces of gold coined by the Guiry Company wrie iasued 


attacked the Dutch defences, and fou yearn 


Senegal river cspeataliy by Ande Brae 
about 1700. Senegambna tecened: her 
fist real ompndsc te desalopment in the 
latter half of the suneteenth century 
(i852. 1565) fron Fadherbe 

The province of * Ficach Guinea" the 
chastland of Futa Djallon hitherto known 
officially as“ Rivicres du Sud "= has been 
separated fiom Scnegambia since 1&go by 
the Portuguese possessions France has 
never exercised any great political influence 
1m this district, but by fonnding numero 
factones has assured her position upon the 
coast, which Ws valuable as a pomt of 
entrance to the anterior of the Sudan. 

The claims of the French to the Ivary 
Coast, which has been n their occupation 
since 1842, and was governed trom the 
Gabun river before that date, were not 
seriously put forward before 183, Albid- 
jJean-Adjame, now “ Bingerville,” has 
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taken the plice of the unhealthy Grand 
Bassam, as the capital. Allada and 
Abomeh, the remnants upon the Slave 
Coast of the Dahomeh kingdom subjugated 
in 3892, have recently risen to importance 
owing to the increased trade of the 
harbours of Great-Popo, Weidah, and 
Kotonu. The first settlements on the 
Gabun river were made in 
1830 and 1845 ; Libreville was 
founded in 1849. In 1862 and 
1868 the district was extended 
southward to Cape Lopez and to the 
Ogowe, the claims to territory further 
northward remaining undecided. France 
had no possessions south of the Ogowe 
before the foundation of the Congo State. 

The four great names in the carlier 
history of African colonisation are 
Portugal, Holland, |, and France ; 
side by side with these powers other rivals 
‘have come forward who have now almost 
entirely disappeared from the scene. 
Spain alone has retained something, or to 
speak more correctly, everything. for her 
African possessions were never of any 
great account ; for when Pope Alexander 
VI. declared on appeal that all newly 
discovered lands were to be divided 
between the two Iberian colonial Powers, 
whe. wae the ay claimants with a show 
o ight by disco or acquisition, 
the segues. Teocived. the ‘whole of 
Al in undisputed ssion. The 
rlaims of Spain were thus confined to the 
Canary Islands. which are not parts of 
negro Africa, to the islands of Fernando Po 
and Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea, and— 
rince 1443—~to a small district between 
Kamerun and Gabnn, namely, the strip 
of coast-line on the Rio Muni and the 
islands of Corivco, and Great and Little 
Etoby. 

Fernando Po, the most valuable of the 
possessions on the south. was at first 
im the hands of the Portuguese, like the 
whole of West Atrica, without rising to 
Spain's any great importance. The 
Failure ig, SW settlements made by the 


Portuguese failed to a 
Alries and were entirely destroyed by 
the Dutch in 1637: it proved impossible 
to begin friendly relations with the Bube, 
a Bantn people, who had apparently 
migrated to the island hefore its discovery. 
In cha fs Portugal ceded the istands 
of Fernando Po and Annobon (south-west 
of Sad Thomé), in exchange for territory 
in South America; the Spaniards failed 
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in their attempts at colonisation, and 
abandoned the island. In 1827 the British 
occupied the favourably situated island, 
founded Port Clarence—the present Santa 
Isabel—and settled a number of liberated 
negro slaves there, who cn, Tetain the 
English language ; but attempts to 
acquire the island by purchase or exchange 
were thwarted by Sustinacy Spain. 
Since 1841 Spanish officials have mn 
stationed in the island, and a governor was 
appoistted in 1858: but nothing has been 
done to improve the economic condition 
of the settlement. 

Toward the end of the cightecath 
century, Africa attracted the attention of 
Sweden and Denmark. The efforts of the 
Swede, Cart Kernhard Wadstrém (1764- 
1799} to found an agricultural colony on 
the West Coast, resulted in total failure ; 
More successful were the efforts of the 
Danes, who had been trading on the Gold 
Coast and founding factories at an easier 
date. In the nineteenth century they 
possessed several strongholds in the 
eastern part of the Gold Coast, of which 
Christiansborg was the most important, 
but in 1851 they ceded the entire district 

», toBritain. Ruined settiements 
re Mean are to be found on the Gold 
Cetoni Coast over which the flag of a 

German Power once flew—the 
old colonies of Brandenburg. A station 
was procured by treaty on the Gold Coast 
in 1081, and another on the island of 
Arjuin in 1684. The king of Prussia, 
however. sold his possessions to the Dutch 
t9 737. Sa aad oa 

A new phase in t! y of European 
colonisation appeared in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. In the scramble 
for African territory German South-west 
Africa was established, and not long after 
the districts on the Slave Coast and at the 
mouth of the Kamerun river were placed 
under German protection. Hamburg and 
Bremen merchants, who trade apon the 
yet unclaimed coast districts had been 
constantly disturbed, were anxious, if 
not to establish a formal protectorate, to 
send German men-o{-war into those waters, 
and to conclude compacts with the negro 
chiefs. The events in South-west Africa, © 
and the ing enthusiasm in German’ 
for colonisation, induced Prince Bismarc! 
to accede to these desires. The Ti 
district on the Slave Coast. where ! 

ce of a German warship had been 
necessary a short time before, was 
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under German protection in 1884. 
is ion. though certainly the 
smallest of all Germany's African colonies, 
has, in comparison with others. developed 
most successfully, After an agreement 
with France had been arranged, the British. 
frontier was defined in the Convention 
of Samoa of 1&9, German Togoland 
thereby adyancmg to Sansanne Mangu. 
Hambarg firms had long been active in 
Kamerun, and trade was increasing. On 
July rqth, 1884. it was placed under the 
German flag. The area of the Germa 
protectorate on the coast was sperdi 
settled by arrangement with France and 
Great Brita in 1885. The tust occupa- 
tion was folfo.ced hy serious collisions with 
the natives: but’ subsequently matters 
have taken a more satisfactory course, 

The new competition tor the posession 
of Aincan ter was raised to fever 
heat by the advance of Germany; but 
the first steps in this direction were made 
by France; she very cleverly employed 
the several coast stations which she had 
long possessed as bases for a bold advance 
into the interior, and advanced systematic: 
ally towards the realisation of the dream 
of a great French empire 















. eae Atrica. The first step was the 
further extension of the pos- 
Empire 4 
sessions in Senegambia. The 


British territory on the Gambia and that 
held by Portugal on the Rio Grande 
were soon so surrounded by districts under 
French protection that ther further 
development was impossible: the left 
bank of the Senegal was entirely under 
French supremacy, and an advance to 
the Upper Niger was seriously determined. 
As early ay 1854 the governor Fai 
herbe had succeeded in checking the 
advance of a dangerous Mohammedan 
army which had been collected by the 
marabout Hadji Omar. Paidherbe rained 
the si of Medina in 1857, defeated 
Hadji Omar, who retired to his capital 
of Segu-Sikoro on the Niger, and subdued 
the larger part of Upper Senegambia. 
Colonisation on a large «cale began c: 
siderably later, and 15 nearly contem- 
with the events on the Congo, to 
related subsequently. In the year 1878 
Paut Soleillet made his way to the Upper 
Niger, and fonnd a friendly reception ; a 
year later the French Assembly voted 
lunds for the building of a railroad from 
Medina to Bammako, which was to connect 
the Upper Senegal with the Niger and thus 














attract all the traf of the We-tein 
Sudan to Senegambia, The work ot con 
struction was vigorously begun, labousers 
were imported hom China and Morocco ; 
but im 884 only seme forty miles had been 
completed, and this ata cost of Jo,oun.000 
franes. | The enterprise was thereupon 
abandoned for the time and has only 
tecent]y been resumed, Means 
while Joseph Simon Galken 
had advanced to the Nigec in 
T8Se, and had concluded a 
ty with the sulten Ahmadu Lamune ot 
the son ot Hadp On whereby the 
vallevot thet pper Niger as taras'Timbakte 
was placed under French protection tn 
TEST; Kata, an important: pomt between 
the Sen galand th stortitied. Tn 
t yeu at second expedition deleated 
the bold gu : 
the son of a 
Bankore, who San anki 
1835. this action took place on the Upp 
Niger. and a fort was built on the 0 
bunk at Bammako Several smalter move: 
ments kept open the commie ations with 
the Senegal and: drave back Samoty, 
until he eventually placed himsell under 
the Freneh protectorate in 1887. The 
resistance af Ahmadu, who dechned te 
tulfl the obligations of the treaty which 
he had male, was not broken down until 
Aput 6th, 1840. when the town of 
Segu-Sikero was captured. In the same 
year Lows Montell started from) Segu. 
an! went castuard to Kuba in Bonu, 
making treats at every yen of bis 
journey, and returnmg by Tupoh to his 
The French ake made a 
ance inte the mterior fiom 
the Tvory Coast. Dahomeh. which was 
subdued in 1&2. was a further jrsable 
starting point for expeditions imto the 
Sudan districts. Great Britain had pre- 
viouly agreed with France, on August 
go, that a he drawn fren Say on 
ger to the north-west comer of 
- Lake Chad should form the 
Oanes boundary line of their respective 
by Fi spheres of influence, in 18g3, 
ene Samory, the ruler of Bissandugu, 
Kankan, and Sansanda was forced to 
abandon bi kingdom of Wassulu to the 
French, and to retire upon Kong, which 
lay to the south-east. In the middle of 
the year 1898 he was doven from this 
district and fled, accompanied as sual 
a numerous body of dependents, to 
hinterland of the Liberian republic, 
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There he was defeated on iber oth, 
188, and twenty days later was driven 
back upon thg sources of the Cavally 

the advance of Captain Gouraud, a 

taken prisoner; he died in captivity on 
Jun’ 2nd, 1900. From that date the 
supremacy af France in the west of the 
Suilan has gained in strength. The vast 
project of uniting the north 


Freach 
coast and the Western Sudan 
Seprensty into a great Franco-African 


empire has been overshadowed 
by the yet more comprehensive plan of 
extending French Congoland to the 
Central Sudan, and thus uniting into 
a compact whole all the French possessions 
in Africa, with the exception of Obok. 
¥rom the time when Pierre Savorgnan de 
Brazza transformed the humble colony of 
Galun into the huge “ Congo Francais,” 
between the years 1878 and 3880, France 
hay made unceasing attempts to extend 
her territory on the north and north-cast. 
In this connection, the Fashoda incident 
has been referred toelsewhere, The German 
colony of Kamerun has, among others, 
deen shut out from turther expansion by 
the French movements. The destruction 
of Rabah, as previously recorded, has 
removed the chief obstacle to the man 
French designs, and so a great compact 
French colonial empire is practically 
forined. 

The British have made use of their 
position on the Lower Niger to advance 
into the interior. and have succeeded in 
bringing the Hausa states under their 
influence, with the exception of the 
greater part of Adamawa, Events have 
developed slowly, and, comparatively 
speaking, upon a sound basis, for the trader 
has preceded the politician —a process 
exactly reversed in most of the French 
colonies. The fact that Britain has 
been able thus opportuncly to secure the 
monopoly of the Niger trade and of the 
products of the Hausa countries is due 
to the low estimation in which 


British ‘ 
lonepet Africa was held by the Euro- 
a ‘Niger - pean Powers until late in the 


nineteenth century. The Niger 
in particular, the only waterway to Cen- 
tral Africa navigable by ships of great 
draught, was practically unused until in 
1832, 1854, and afterwards, the Scotchman 
Macgregor Laird made numerous journeys 
up stream while trading for ivory. 

lowever, it was not until 1870 that 
the first factories were built upon the 
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river. One of the chief retarding causes 
was the conformation of the Niger delta, 
which offers many obstacles to naviga- 
tion, and is inhabited by hostile tribes. 
Indeed, at an earlier period no one had 
supposed that these numerous arms were 
the estuary of a it river. For this 
reason, 2gain, the first important settle- 
ment of the British in this part of Africa, 
the town of Lagos, was not made uw; 
the delta, but upon the Jagoons further 
to the west. 

Tn the ‘seventies a number of small 
companies were formed. cach of which 
attempted to embitter the existence of 
the others, until in 1879 the general agent, 
MacIntosh, succeeded in incorporati 
almost the whole number into the Unit 
African Company. In 1882 this under- 

i was renamed the “National 
African Company,” and extended its opera- 
tions; on July roth, 1886, it received a 
charter from the British Government, 
and has since taken the title of the Royal 
Niger Company. Two French companies 
now turned their attention to the Niger, 
but succumbed in 1884 before the com- 
petition of the British traders, who now 


entirely monopolised the Niger 
wae" trade. Britain Nrengthened Ner 
c 7 political influence, not so much 
yy military operations as by 


dexterous handling of the native chiefs, 
who have been very ready to accept 
yearly subsidies. 

Under the deed of transference, executed 
‘on Junc 30th, 1899. which became operative 
on January Ist, 1900, from the territories 
of the Royal Niger Company. together with 
the Niger Coast Protectorate. two new 
protectorates were formed—Northern and 
Southern Nigeria. The frontiers were 
determined as follows: Southern Nigeria 
extends to the Niger coast of Ogbo to the 
Cross mouth, is bounded on the west by 
‘Lagos, on the north by the sister protec- 
torate, on the east by Kamerun. The 
chief commissioner has his residence in 
Qld Calabar. The other chief towns are 
Benin and Akasya. Northern Nigeria is a 
much larger district, and is bounded on the 
West by French Dahomeh, on the north 
by the French Sudan, on the east by the 
hinterland of the German Kamerun; thus 
it embraces the old Fuibe and Hausa 
States—Sokoto, Nupe, Horin, Saria, Baut- 
shi, and Muri—parts of Borgu and Gando, 
and also of Bornu, as far as Lake Chad. 

Henaica Schusrz 
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THE NATIVE RACES AND STATES 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


THE YELLOW RACES 


HROUGHOUT the south-western part 
of Africa the negro 1s not the aboriginal 
nb ttant. Where he has established him. 
selt*ae hay done so by conquest. expelling 
or im part absorbing hts predecessors Ot 
these earher vellow-skinned peoples two 
racial frou can be distinguished the 
nomadic Hottentots. and the Bushmen, 
who aie wandering hunters The Hotten- 
tot 1s of medium stature, the Bushman 
dwarfish, Theu languages appear at first 
to be related, but display many points of 
difference, a5 also do their_respectrve at- 
tainments in civilnation. However, then 
relationship can be confidently assorted 
‘upon anthro) repological grounds, It can be 
seen in the formation of the head, in the 
fair colour and rugosity of the skin, and in. 
other points of physical similanty, and in 
the number of checks used in their respee- 
os 
In modern times, hght-skinned dwati 
faces, forming a third group, have been 
discovered at numerous points of Central 
Afnea, usually dwelling in the seclusion of 
the primeval forests, and, hike ne Bush- 
men, belonging to such pnmi- 
Primitive tive types as" garbage-eatery,”” 
Prank “hunters of small game,” or 
“ unsettled peoples "” In respect 
of ianguage, most of them have adopted 
the Bantu speech of the neighbours round 
them; but thei ant! hropological charac- 
teristics, to which may be added. sn the 
case of the Akka, who have been more 
carefully examined than any others, the 
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tugosity of the skin, ene room for 
donbt that we have here also rclthions of 
the Bushmen and Hottentets. that 
consequently the far Sonth Atnean races 
and the daatt peoples belong to... common, 
race Tn ordet to understand the coutse 
of the early history of the 
Hatients sd dwatt ueides. 
we must briefly Cxamine thei 
Hotteatote Catiements and mode at hte, 
as they appeared when kuropedn inquiry, 
first Shed hight upon them 

At the time ot their disc vo the 
Hottentots, or Kor-kom as they called 
themsclyes, inhabited most of the modetn 
Cae teritory Upon the east, fronting 
the Kafhs territory, the Ker River formed. 
then boundary Further nocthward 
the Hottentot district extended im an 
easterly direction to the western part of 
the Orange River Colony. Even at that 
period scattered tribes lived north of the 
range River om German South-west 
Africa, so that no definite northern boun: 
dary of the race can be fived. The people 
that dwelt in these districts were shepherds. 
by profession, rich in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, knowing nothing of agnculture or 
pottery-inaking, though weil acquainted 
with the art of smelting and forging iron. 

it was quite otherwise with the Bush- 
men, or San. Their districts partly corre- 
sponded with those of the Hottentots, for 
hittle bands of nomad Bushmen wandered 
about almost everywhere among the Hot- 
tentot settlements, in some cases carryng 
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on the profession of cattle-breeding, though 
they were more generally hated and per- 
sweated as robbers and cattle-s r 
Similarly upon the east of the steppe dis- 
trict to the bordering mountain ranges, 
San tribes mingled with the South Atri 
negroes, especially with the Bechuanas. 
The Kaijahari desert as far as Lake Ngami 
The is pure Bushman territory. 
tai cone The Bushmen are an unsettled 
Best people, collecting the poor 

possessions of their homes by 
constant wanderings, hunting the game 
upon the plains, and also spoiling the 
herds of the shepherd tribes, and in later 
times of the Ei van settlers; low in 
{he seale of civilisation, but extremely 
hardy and simple in their wants, 

Races similar to the Bushmen are also 
found further north. Such are the Mucas- 
hequere, a light-coloured race of hunters, 
Iving in the woods in the interior of 
Henguela, near the negro Ambyella, though 
they do not approach or mingle with this 
agricultural people. As regards their 
mode of life, physical characteristics, and 
civilisation, they are very similar to the 
real Bushmen. 

The dwarf peoples in the narrow sense 
of the term inhabit a broad zone stretchin 
obliquely through Central Atrica, whic! 
corresponds very nearly with the area of 
the dense forest, and is interrupted only 
where the forest iy replaced by the more 
open savannah Jand, In East Africa there 
is one remarkable exception in the tribes 
of the Wanege and Wassandani, first dis- 
covered and described by Oscar Baumann. 
The Wanege are a hunting people of dimin- 
utive stature, wandering over the plains 
to the south of the Eyassi Lake ; but the 
Wassandani, a name which perhaps echoes 
the national title of San, are a branch of 
the race which has settled in one spot. 
Hoth tribes speak a special language of 
their own, full of clicks, and utterly unlike 
the Bante ie negroes ot seal Africa 

belong to the intu races— 
‘The Dwarfs dialects; but in other respects, 
especially in their form of 
civilisation, they have been 
greatly influenced by their environment. 
Yet in such matters as their burial 
customs they strongly remind us of the 
customs in use among the Hottentots. 

At the same time, it has been shown that 
‘there are in Equatorial Africa tribes of the 
Bushman type who hunt in the plains and 
are not entirely confined to the forests ; 
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in the lake district. But the larger por- 
tion of the dwarf race ars to cli 
to the forest, and has entirely cont 

to this environment. In some cases they 
are in subjection to their agricultural 

‘ , Of to 2 certain extent upon 
common terms with them. Here and 
there a complete fusion has taken place, 
the traces of which are still visible, But 
in no case do the dwarfs form tribal com- 
munities by themselves, for their character 
does not incline them to this course. and 
still less does their mode of life. They draw 
their sustenance from the resources of wide 

stricken districts, and thus tend 
Invariably towasds Lexmnprie 7 

Of these dwarf peoples the first group is 
that on the north-east, the Akka, ‘Thi 
live about the sources of the Welle, 
or Ubang, an‘, spreading southward, 
form a junction with the dwarf inhabi- 
tants of primeval forest on the Aruwimi, 
where Stanley first discovered them ; in 
fact, dwarf population of unusual density 
appears to inhabit the country from 
the Upper, hit a ied the brig 

lakes at the source of t 
Discovered” Nile while scattered colonies 

only are found further sou 
he Winaley as far as Tanganyika. A 
second great group is that of the 
Watwa, or Batwa, in the southern part of 
the 0 basin, especially in the district 
of the Baluba. A third group inhabits 
the rainy forests which cover the rising 
ground from the coast to the West 
African tablelands—that is to say, the 
Kamerun and Gabun interior. ple 
of extraordinarily small stature have been 
found inhabiting the primeval forest 
district behind the Batanga coast, not 
living in settlements as village com- 
munities, but existing in the woods by 
hunting. 

Ay tly there is another dwarf 
people, the Doko. living in the forest 
district south of Kafia—that is, north of 
Lake Rudolf, in East Africa. Although 
their existence. or at any rate their 
relationship with the Akka and Batwa 
has not as yet been definitely proved, 
there is no reason to doubt the veracity 
of the native accounts of them. At the 
present time the Doko seem to be the most 
northerly outpost of the African pygmies, 
Our knowledge of the racial movements 
up to the period of t-day discovery 

ly shows us that the fair-skinned 
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races of South Afnea as a whole. together 
with the dwarf of the forest. are on the 
downward grade, or at hest are merely 
their own 
In the seventeenth century the 
Hottentots retreated to the Fish River 
before the Kaffir or Bantu invavon and 
the remnants of Hottentot races left 
Natal showed how laige a district hid 
even previously been taken from them 
by the energetic Kafhr race The dwarf 
found their terrtury greatly 
chminished by the advance, 4 
of agneultural toh. who 
pew trated into the pnm ; 
evalforests Many of them 
wire absorbed by inter 
™marnage with their numer 
ous negro netghbours 
‘Thus, m a general sense at 
least’ the problem ot thc 
disruption of this racial 
group 1 solved, thet carly 
unity was broken by the 
advance of other peoples 
they are the remnants of 4 
population, at one time ot 
wi distrbution which 
inhabited Central and 
douthern Afnica 
[her migratory «hira 
ter, however, inevitabk. in a 
nomadic hunter sace tor 
bids us to infer, from their 
presence m a given district, 
that they, and not n¢,rocs 
were its pnimval mhabit 
ants We must be content 
to presume that the South 
African steppes des cloped 
special race in the dwarfs 
who have simply a commo- 
dated themselses to the 
conditions of ther nw 
home, the tropical forests, 
whither they were driven 
when the negrocs became 
an agricultural people and occupied all 
the ground availabk for cultivation , with 
such resources the negroes naturally multi- 
phed far more rapidly. than the dwaris, 
who had to rely upon Nature’s bounty 
The of expulsion was not carned 
out without a stru; It has even been 
suggested that the wars tween the 
pyeuer and the cranes mentioned hy 
lomer refer to a contest bctween the 
dwaris and the swamp-dweller, of the 
Upper Nile, the Shilluk, Nuer, and Dinka. 


a tnbe 





A PYGMY WOMAN 
A woman of the Alia tribe of dwarts 


discovered M Stanley 
fa be denne oreste 0 Contral Altres, 


Now as compared with th» Itu-hmen, 
the Hottentots show sundry afhnitics with 
the negro races Then clothing and that 
of the Bantu peoples of south Alia 
especially their chief garment: the hsross. 
i entirely umilar The wooden ves 


of the Hottentots, in the manufactute of 
which they show great destents tomble 
tho~ of the hafirs so closiy in shape und 
omamentation as to tx easily conlused 
with thm The same reank apples to 
the 


muskal instiuments Roth pices 

ew beeedt the same animals yd 
upon very stmtlar prine ples 
Both understand the att ot 
forging ton The cid con 
stituuon of the Hottentot 
races cone sponds to that of 
the nughbourmns negroes in 
ats main details 

As all the implements 
and msututions 1c no 
where to be found among 
th Bushmen we may 
teasonably conclude that 
the bighetcuvthsation ob th 
Hottentots has bean dared 
from the naghbounng me gie 
races especially the atlits 
Ti this Gansta of 
avthsation followed upon 
an infusion of negro toot 
we ssa acomplete caplana 
tion of the aithropolegieal 
ditfinee biwon Hotten 














tot and Bushinan, and in 
particular oof the greater 
stature of the Hottentot 


Moreover, in Kast Alrica & 
small admixture of Smite 
bloud may not tx wholly 
anconccivabk At the same 
time, the Hottentots have 
not mertly takin what 
the Kaffus have to give, 
they also exerted an 
inflance in thes turn 
Certain res of Kaffir mythology ar 
undoubtedly derived from Hottcntot 
legends, ay ws proved by dhe phon tie 
changes of words, the custum of mut? 
Jating the tingers for superstitious tcason> 
arose in this way, for, gencrally, when two 
Faces come into contact, the weaker con 
sidered as eseNsINg, grater magical 
peers: and thus influenccs the intelectual 
fe of the stronger 

On the other hand, the point which 
difierentiates the Hottentots from the 
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cattle-breeding negro races ts not any one 
characteristic, a repetition of which may be 
sought in far North Africa and West Asia ; 
it is a point of primal and original differ- 
ence, common to Hottentot and Bushman. 
Above all, the Hottentot is not a cultivator, 
like the Kafr; he procures his scanty 
vegetable dict as the Bushman does, by 
Fate! gtubbing up edible roots 
- with a stone - weighted 
stick. ain, he has lost 
othe Hotantt SUCK. Ags passion for the 
, by which he often procured his chief 
food-supply. as, like most nomads, he could 
tarely bring himself to slaughter one of his 
cattle. His weapons combine the arsenal 
of the Bushman and the Kaffir. The great 
intellectual characteristic of the race, a 
fatal and yet invincible carclessness, makes 
the final link of the chain uniting Hottentot 
and Bushman, and has been handed down 
to him from his unsettled and uncultured 
ancestors, who abandoned their destinies 
to the sport of chance and accident. 

The transformation of the Hottentots 
to a shepherd people probably took place 
in East Africa; perhaps the relatively 
better physical development of the race 
may he explained by their stay in this 
more fruitful district. The Bantu peoples, 
who first instructed them. soon drove them 
out. Even within historical times, rem- 
nants of the Hattentots were to be found 
in Natal, though the larger part of the 
tace were then living leyond the Kei 
River, and were soon forced back as far 
as the Great Fish River. The Hottentots 
retreated in some cases northward across 
the Orange River, while others invaded 
the western part of the Cape ; this district, 
previous to these migrations, had been in 
the possession of the Bushmen, who even 
at the time of European colonisation were 
wandering about the country in numerous 
bands, and were constantly involved in 
bloody wars with the Hottentots. Such 
were the respective conditions of the 
First Hottentots and Bushmen 
Ruropeansia when, in x602, the first Dutch 
Bosth Afries Colonists set foot upon South 
a African soil. These formidable 

uropean adversaries now aj red uj 
their western flanks, while un the ost 
the Kaffirs continued their advance, in- 
flexibly, though for the most part in 
peaceful fashion. 

Before the year 1652, when Jan van 
Riebeek founded a Dutch settlement in 
Table Bay, the Hottentots had come into 
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only tem and generally hostile 
contact with European: 7 The first a - 
guese_viceroy a ortuguese Indies, 
Don Francesco d’Almeida, bad paid with 
his life for a landing on the Cape at 
Saldanha on March 1s!. 150, Misunder- 
standings also took place with the new 
Boer settlers, which speedily resulted in 
open war in 1659. Gradually the Dutch 
succeeded in driving back their opponents. 
The fickleness of the Hottentots and the 
hostility of the separate tribes proved the 
best allies of the Dutch ; thus im the year 
1680 a war broke out between the Namaqua 
and the Griqua, in which the latter were 
defeated and sought the protection of the 
colonists. 

The history of the war between, the 
Hottentots and the Dutch settlers is not 
tich in striking events; the Hottentots 
were not destroyed at one blow; we see 
them gradually retreating and dwindling 
in a manner more suggestive of fusion and 
absorption than of extermination, But as 
the Hottentots retired. and the settlers 
with their flocks advanced, a new enem 
appeared, who considered the Dutch cattle 


ite as well worth plunderii 
et as those of the native she; herd 
the Deten tTibes; the Bushmen did not 


vanish as rapidly as the 
Hottentots, in whose territories they had 
lived as predatory. hated enemies, but 
maintained their ground. They soon 
brought upon themselves the hatred of 
the colonists, The Dutch had their deal- 
ings with the Hottentots, and lived on 
peaceful terms with them from time to 
time ; but a ruthless war of extermination 
was waged against the Bushmen. Thus 
in a comparatively short time the fate of 
these related peoples was decided in the 
Cape itself: the Hottentots were reduced 
to poverty. their unity was broken, and 
they intermingled more and more with the 
settlers. whereas the Bushmen were ex- 
terminated or driven northward across 
the Orange River. 

Relations between the Hottentots and 
the Kaffirs on the east at that period seem 
to have been friendly, and produced a 
mixed race of Kaffirs and Hottentots, 
the Gonaqua. upon the frontier line. 
About 1780, their chieftain Ruyter suc- 
ceeded in collecting a following upon 
the Fish River and resisting all attacks 
for some time; similarly the brothers 
Stuurman maintained their inde; 
for a considerable period about 1793. 
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‘The names of these leaders seem to indi- 
cate that these were not movements of 
pure-blooded Hottentots. Soon after. 
the Dutch supremacy collapsed, and 
in 1795 Great Britain 

first seized the Ca; 

of Good Hope on the 
absorption of Holland 
by France, an occupa- 
tion to become perma- 
nent by 1806. After 
this the Cape Hotten- 
tots have no further 
historical importance, 
though they performed 
useful service in the 
employment of the 
Government during the 
different Kaffir wars: 
the Bushmen had been 
almost exterminated. 
The Hottentots who 
still survived in the 





Cape were mainly aw ABORIGINAL TYPE; 
‘Bushmen ansettied prapte, 
indy, Swing oy cate breeding and stealing 


concentrated in the 





the largest of these, in Fort Reanfort 
district, was originally founded as an 
outwork against the Kaffir invasions. 

But in the north a portion of the race 
remained independent for nearly a century, 
an age of long and not inglorious struggle. 
Here, to the north of Cape Colony, lived 
the Namaqua ; the greater part of the race 
was settled south of the Orange River, 
although, even at the time of the discovery, 
they extended as far north-west as the 
heights of Angra 
Pequena, Whether 
they were then at- 
tempting to extend 
their area, or were 


remaining niet! 

within t! ir terry 
tory, is not known. 
The southern part 
of the race had 
come into contact 
with the Dutch as 
carly as 1661, had 
quickly lost their 
language and dis- 


tinctive character, ¥, in South Africa has shows such 
and had received Se ates ths, Sawtags of tog Wesaanoe, we sain of 


a_ considerable . i 
infusion of European blood ; the northern 


grep, on the contrary, were hardl; 
erected by these influences. Tho 


nation was constantly molested by the 
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Dutch upon the south, and became 
vigorously aggressive, finding an energetic 
leader in the chieftain Christian Jager. 
Christian made attacks and marauding 
expeditions both rorth 
and south; when the 
Korana Hottentots 
moved down the Orange 
River in the fast decade 
ot the eighteenth cen: 
fury, and entered the 
territory of his race, he 
drove them back with 
great slaught The 
weakest resistance 
which he experienced 
was Unit offered on the 
h, where the Banta 
shephérd tribe uf the 

situated ; 
now phin: 




















ery by the Hotten: 
Bushman tots. The marauding 
catremely expeditions oof the 
Namaqua extended to 
Ovamboland and beyond the Cunene; 
the tribe had been gradually transformed 
into a mobile nation of riders, 

The rule of Jonker Afrikaner, a son of 
Christian (1836-1862), is marked by 
continuous warfare and plundering ; he 
completely subjugated the Herero, and at 
Windhoek and Okahandja he ruled over 
Nama, Damara, and (from 1861) On- 
donga-Ovambo, Under his su 
Christian, this dominion almost en 
collapsed, 
Herero were incited 
to take op arms 
hy the Swedish 
traveller, Kart 
Johan Andersson, 
whose leg was 
broken in 1864 in 
one of these 
* battles”; Chris- 
tian was killed in 
the course of this 
struggle. But the 
Hottentot — supre- 
macy received its 
meu severest blow under 
Christian’s brother, 
Jan Jonker Afri- 
kaner, when the most powerful of the 
Herero chiefs, Kamaharero, the son 
of Ka-Tjamuaha, procured supplies 
of arms and ammunition and fought 
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against the Namaqua with general success. 
Inder the influence of Gennan mis- 
sionaties hostilities were suspended ; but 
when a new war broke out Jan Jonker 
was so utterly beaten that his power was 
completely broken. : 

It was now plain that only the inter- 
ference of a stronger power could put a 
Wars of | StOP to these continual wars. 

bey Hardly tiad Jan Jonker dis- 
ted Herere 2PPcared from the scene, when 

a new cnemy to the Herero 
appeared in the penn of Moses Witbooi, 
who again troubled the !and for another 
series of years, He was no more successful 
than his predecessor in thoroughly sub- 
duing the Herero: on the contrary, he 
suffered several serious defeats, and Jost 
ion of leader to the forces of the 
pace being taken by his son, 

‘itbooi, who was an even more 
restless. personality. 

In the year 1884 Hendrik Withooi 
undertook an expedition into the district 
of the Herero, just at the time when the 
Germans were making their first attempts 
at colonisation upon the coast ; when he 
returned, in 1885, he suffered a heavy 

vfeat at the hands of the Herero, and at 
me time Kamaharero placed himseli 
under German protection. A troublesome 
period of confusion and weakness then 
ensued, and after the th of Kama- 
harero, in 18g0, Withboo wasions were 
piven with greater ferocity: he made 
his fortress of Hornkranz the base for these 
operations, until, in the usual manner of 
European intervention, the Germans 
advanced in force, stormed Hornkranz 
on April rth, 1893. and at length forced 
Hendrik Witbooi to surrender uncon- 
ditionally on September th, 1894. 
Beside the Namaqua, two other Hot- 
tentot races are worthy of mention, the 
Korana and the Griqua, who settled in 
the north of the Cape and north of the 
Orange River, The Korana, who origin- 
Colonists lly dwelt in the interior, did 
Displace the HOt Come into contact with 
Hotteatote Europeans until a late period. 

The advance of the colonists 
threw them back upon their old settlements 
on each side of the Middle and Upper 
Orange River,where they were more closely’ 
confined as time went on; they made an 
attempt to extend their territory down 
stream, but were defeated with great 
slaughter by the Namaqua. Since that 
time the people has been broken up into 
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numerous small tribes and is in a state of 


hopeless disruption. 

As the Nami had migrated 
northward, so the Griqua, a race with 
a st infusion of European blood, 
retreat northward to avoid the 


pressure of the advancing colonists. The 
main body, under the leadership of 
their chieftain Adam Kok. a liberated 
negro slave from the coast of Mozambique. 
crossed the Orange River in 1820 a little 
below its junction with the Vaal, and 
founded a “ Free State." In the year 
1820 the Griqua were living in threr 
races under the two Koks and Berend. 
in a district extending from Daniel’. 
Kuyl to the Riet River. When Nicholas 
Waterboer was elected in Griquatown in 
1822, many of the Griqua withdrew and 
joined other races ; a second exudus under 
Buys moved toward the mountains on the 
frontier of Cape Colony, and produced 
the Bergenaers. In 1826, Adam Kok's 
Griqua went to the Bushman colony ot 
Philippolis, which had been devastated 
by the Kaffirs. From 1834 the Griqua 
chiefs were in receipt of British subsidies, 
‘Bonas'of and in 1848-1853 the people 
the Yellow TC Under British suzerainty. 

After the recognition of the 

Orange Free State in 1854. 
the government of that republic pressed 
yet harder upon the eastern Griqua. 
who emigrated in 1862 beyond the 
Drakensherg to * Man's Land” in 
Kaffraria. About this time, 1861, the Pondo 
chieftain Faku. who was threatened by 
the Kaffirs, resigned his rights in favour 
of Great Britain, who divided a portion of 
the territory among the Griqua. Rasutos, 
and Fingos of Adam Kok. This district 
was united. in 1876. with Cape Colony, 
as “‘ East Griqualand." Meanwhile, the 
western Griqua, who were divided 
from their brethren by the Lower Vaal. 
had also suffered under the continual 
advance of the Cape Boers. Finally, on 
October arth, 1871, Britain succeeded 
in persuading Waterhoer, the chief, to 
cede his territory to her, including the 
newly discovered diamond-fields. Every- 
where, by slow degrees and diplomatic 
skill, a aceful modus vivendi was 
attained for Hottentots and European 
settlers alike. But the yellow races of 
South Africa must eventually disappear 
from history. Such hybrid races seem 
doomed to wear out rapidiy, unless saved. 
by strong infusion of new blood. 
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‘THROUGHOUT Southern and Central 
Africa the ‘9 races speak Bantu 
dialects. The tribes of the south-cast—-that 
is, south of the Zambesi and east of the 
Hottentots—are generally included under 
the title of Kaffir, 2 term of Arab origin, 
meaning “ unbelievers.” 

It a is that the Kaffirs migrated 
from the north southward, and, starting 
from Abyssinian terntory, finally arrived 
at South-east Africa, The extent of 
these migrationy is probably exaggerated. 
In the tenth century a kingdom of the 
Zingi, or Sendsh, existed ir the interior at 
Sotala; the king could place 3.000 
warriors in the field, who were mounted 
upon oxen. The kingdom exported a large 
amount of slaves, gold, iron, and ivory. 
Races related to the Sendsh seem to have 
lived some distance away upon the coast ; 
others who were less erviltsed lived in the 
interior and appear from descriptions to 
have been the ancestors of the Jagga and 
Masimba. The iater kingdom of Mono- 
motapa, or more correctly 
af the Monomotapa—the 
word means “son, of the 
mines,” and is undoubtedly 
applied to the ruling family 
—1s probably identical with 
the state of the 
Sendsh. The gold of the 
country, which was also 
worked by the Kaffirs, gave 
asplendour to the kingdom 
of the Monomotapa, which 
was widely exaggerated by 
the — chroniclers ; 
hence the kingdom was 
finally represented upon 
European maps as of 


In modern times two 
races of the Kaffir people of 
South Africa son be dis- 
tinguished :_ an race, 
which dates back to the 4 








original west of the 
district in antiquity, and a 
younger, like race, 
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which, migrating back aga trom the 
south, presses upon its peaceful northern 
relations ay well as upon other peoples, 
The people of Monomotapa belong to the 
older group, and ther descendants now 
inhabit: Mashonalany Ho the modern 
call thenwelves  Makalangt, 
evidently the same nine as that of the 
mhabstants of Mon » who we 
called Mocaranga. w Partuguese 
chroniclers tell us about rho, 
Monomotapa wa. divided mto three 
states, separate provinces which had 
sukinnbe, 






















made themselves independent 
Manu, and Chirova, 

Alter the disruption of the wealthy 
Monemotapa no other 


political 









quering race would have found 
fronted by a very teeble opposition. In 
process of time such a race atose sinony the 
south-eastern Kaffirs. Out information 
concerning ther ternal history ts ex 
tremely scanty previous to ther first 
collisions with the 
European settlers; but 
this & not a serious loss. 
inasmuch a their great 
campaigns of conquest, 
which convulsed Africa as 
far as the great lakes, were 
begun at a much later 
period. Most of the Kaffir 
races agree in the tradition 
that they migrated to their 
territory from the north- 
east, and the legend is con- 
firmed by the Arab chron- 
icles; these migrations 
were not simultaneously 
undertaken, but were slowly 
and gradually complete 
In the seventeenth century 
the race of the Kosa Kaffirs 
were living furthest to the 
south, and had slowly pene- 
trated intu the Hotten- 
tot district. The northern 
‘oup of the south-east 
aff were collectively 
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known as “Zulu” and orgmally :m- 
luabited Nata) and its northern coasthne ; 
the Swazi, who hved in the district 
which bears then name, were closely 
related to them in language. 

Before the appearance of Europeany 
movements seem to have been going on 
within the Zulu group, resultmg in the 
absorption of smaller tnbes and the for- 
mation of stronger ractal confederacies, 
Meanwhile the Kosa had to reckon with 
the advance of white colonists 

The first victims of the merciless war 
which afterward began fell in the year 
1736, when o hunting party which had 
entered the Kaffit territory way murdered 
Small skirmishes continued. especially 
after 1754, without stopping the advance 
of the colonat, unt in. th: year, 
1778, the Governot of Cape Colony, Von 
Plettenburg, laid down the boundary tne 
of the Great Fish Riva, The Kaffiiy, 





THE BIRTH OF THE COLONY OF NATAL 
Lieut, Farewall treating with the chiefs ander Chaka, the Zab inng, ta tent, about the 
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however, es not the smallest attention 
to this dehmtation; consequently, m 
the year 1780, the first Kaffir war broke 
out, when a small band of mnety-two 
colonists and forty Hottentots successfull 

drove the Kaffirs across the Great Fisl 

River. Internal dissension had broken 
out among the Kaffirs themselves, and 
the races which fied across the boundary 
river had already been defeated and 
weakened, and were now forced to give 
way once more. In the following year the 
disturbances continued; m the years 
174§-17y6 the chief Ndlambe had a des- 
perate struggle with his nephew. Gaika, 
for the supremacy in the Kosa ternitory. 

In 1797 Garka was proclaimed kang of 
all the tubes to th+ west of the Ket by 
joke Barrow, private secretary to 
ord Macartney, he remained peaceful 
during the struggles of the British with 
the chief Kungwa, who died m_ 1811, 
on Algoa Bay, and with 
Ndlambe on the Great 
Fish River. In the yeat 
1818 he was driven west- 
ward alter hi defeat on 
the Amalinde plain on the 
Chumie River by Ndlambe's 
party under a man of low 
Tank. the prophet and 
magician Makanna; but 
shortly — afterwards — m 
1819 ~ before Grahams- 
town on the Cowie rivet, 
Makanna fell into the 
hands of the colonists he 
had attached. The 
further detail, of the 
struggle aie closely con- 
nected with the develop- 
ment of Cape Colony, and 
are reserved until we reach 
that subject. 

Meanwhue, undisturbed 
by European attacks, a 
watlior state had arnen 
among the Zulus, foi 
which tew parallels are to 
be found in the whole 
coure of the world’s 
hustory The Zulus. whose 
name 1% now generally 
extended to include the 
whole race, weie originally 
nothing more than @ 
small wandermg tnbe of 
little amportance; — but 
inning of the 


nineteenth century the 
immense and § 
vathiess t yy of their 
chief _ gave them § 
undisput uncnce. 
Chaks's mother bad seat 


him for safety to Dingis- 
wayo, chief of the neigh- 
bounng and more powerful 
tribe ot he Tetwa, where 
he was throught up: then 
about the year 1818 he 
returned, at the age of 
thirty, took up the rems 
of government, and 
quickly succecded in in- 
corporatmg the Tetwar 
with the Zulus, 

The whole state was 
now remodelled with a 
view to war and conquest, 
and the subject members 
were oganned and 
systematically trained for 
this purpose. The smaller 
racial confederactes disap- 
peared one after the other, 
and family hte witlun the 
tnbe itself way almust 
entirely broken up. The 
nation was hencelorward 
divided into army cotps, 
each under at. own warnor 
chief, or smduni, the 
women, who wre alno 
subjected to thn miltary 
system, were nothing 
more than concubines, 
and were often not per- 
mitted to rear their own 
children, The army was constantly 
rejuvenated by enlisting the youthful 
members of conquered races ; 
obvious result of this system was that 
constant wars were a vital necessity 
for the Zulu kangdom, and that its 
influence 4 its neighbours was in- 
vanably Bestructive. When these 


neighbours were not destroyed, they 
fell upon other races in their hasty 
retreat before 


the aden 
until at length a considera part 
of South Africa was m a2 state of fer- 
ment and commetion. Thus the Mantati, 
who bad been thrust aside by the 
Zulus, threatened the Cape stself, after 
crushing some of the weaker races to 
the north of the Orange River ; however, 
im 1823, they were defeated by the 





‘Mie witch ta thelr 
into thelr months, 


Gnqua_  Hottentots, and gradually 
telapsed into quiescence. Kemnants of 
other races, partly Fingocs from the 
Tugela, partly Zulu.» who had shared 
im revolts against Chaka’s cruelty, 
streamed toward the south-west and finally 
joined the Fingo tribe; from 1835, after 
the war, some 16,000 of them were sctiled 
y the Britsh to the east of the Great 
‘ish River. 

In the year 1828 Chaka fell a vicum 
to a conspiracy of his two brothers, one 
of whom, Dingan, seived the power after 
a hard struggle with his fellow conspirator. 
He surpasved even Chaka im crnelty and 
ferocious encrgy, and complet the 
otgamsation of the army. But the 
enemies were alrcady approaching who 
were finally to break the Zuiu power. 
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British colonists had settled on the 
coasts of Natal; in 1837 Boers crossed 
the mountains and asked ission of 
Di tosettle. The Kaffir chief enticed 
the leader of the Boers, 
-Pieter Retief, with sixty- 
six of his men, into his 
encampment, and for 
their confidence _ mur- 
dered them on Febru- 
ary 5th, 1838; then he- 
gins a new page in 
South African history, 
one of the many which 
have been written in 
blood. 

For Dingan the 
cowardly deed brought 
fatal consequences. The 
Boers gathered a strong 
force, marched —_ into 
Natal under command 
of Andries Pretorius, and 
inflicted a bleody defeat 
on Dingan when he attacked their laager 
with £2,000 men on December 16th, 1838. 
Dingan fled to the Swazi Kaffirs, and 
met his death among them shortly 
afterward, about 1840. His successor, 
Panda, “ Prince of the Zulus,"" who came 
to power on 
February 4th, 

1840, was obliged 
to abandon Natal 
to the Boers, who 
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were shortly after- 
wards forcibly in- 
d with 





ish colonial 
empire, Thus an 
impassable barrier 
was set up on the 
south against the 
warlike tendencies 
of the Zulus ; their 
attacks upon the 
north became all 
the more irequent. 
Panda's reign 
was a period of 
peace with the 
ritish. This state 
ot affairs con- 
tinued until 
Panda's son 
Ketchwayo, or Cetewayo, in 1857, suc- 
ceeded in defeating his ‘brother Umbelasi 
in a bloody battle upon the Ti 
River, and ousting his father, who 
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not interfered in the quarret. In Cetewayo, 
the typical warrior Zulu prince again came 
to li and upon the death of Panda, 
in 1872. it became plain that the peace 
cs between the Zulus- and 
the British Government 
would be of no long 
durati Marauding 
expeditions upon the 
frontier increased in fre- 
quency. and were further 
incited by refugees from 
both parties. Cetewayo, 
who saw what was 
coming. had raised his 
army to the number of 
40.000 men. The British 
insisted that this danger- 
ous force should be dis- 
banded. and declared 
war upon the refusal ot 
the Zulu ruler. = There 
could be no doubt about 
the final issue. A British 
force was, indeed, destroyed by the 
spears and clubs of the Zulu regiments 
at Isandfhwana, or Isandula, on January 








22nd, 1879. and the base camp at Rorke’s 
Drift, h 
by 4,000 


by 120 men. fiercely attacked 

ulus; but as Dingan wax 
ultimately beaten 
by the rs, 80 
was Cetewayo by 
the British on 
July 4th, at 
Clundi ; the Kaffir 
king was forced to 
surrender uncon: 
ditionally, in the 
forest of Ngome 
on the Black Um 
volosi, on t 
28th, 1879. "ethe 
further advance of 
the British and 
their gradual 
occupation of the 
country are events 
which belong to 
European African 
history. 

The crater of 
this racial war had 
thus been violently 
stopped; but 
bands of warriors were spreading devasta- 
tion over a wide area. At the time 
when Chaka rose to be head of the 
Zulu races a part of his people fled away 





from his iron rule. Under 
the leadership of the chief 
Moselikatse, the band 
started north-west in 
3818, and first came into 
i with the race of 
the Makololo, who were 
settled in the eastern 
tt of the modern 
River Colony. 
The Makololo retired 
before their attack, 
marched northward in 
1824 under their chief 
Sebituane, and crossed 
the Central Zambesi. 
Meanwhile, the Mata- 
dele, as the le of 
Moselikatse c: them- 
selves aiter a Zulu tribe 
that had long been settled 
in the Transvaal, met 
with other opponents 
between the Orange and 
Vaal Tivers “namely. a 
part of the Korana Hot- 
tentots, and ako the 
Basuto people, who were 
of the Bechuana race. 
These latter are said to 
have migrated to their 
territory at the outset of 
the seventeenth century, 
and to have grown con- 
siderably in power by 
absorbing the remnant, 
of other races. The most 
important of the Basuto 


chiefs, 
about’ 1820 to 1868— ihe amine stats 


attack in 1831, acquinng thereby both 
reputation and influence. The Matabele 
were unable to advance further south, and 
gradually got possession of the modern 
‘ransvaal. However, on one side the Boers, 
trekking across the Vaal River, defeated 
Moselikatse in 1837, and drove him northof 
the Limpopo. Matabele then turned 
ypes Mashonaland, the old Monomota 
Te the tribes could offer no effective 
Tesistance. Plundermg and slaughter was 
carried on in true Zulu fashion; the wives 
of the conquered race followed their new 
masters as prisoners, while the men 
were enlisted in the army. Xe'all ‘the 
sitempts of the Hatabele to cree the 
Zambesi were fruitless, main of 
the race remained in Mashonaland, a 
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remodeled 
atate of ferment in Sonth Al 
repelled the Matabele Cstewayedestroyeds 


with a view to war and conquest about 1421, aud 
free was bt toe hosd when 
(Brith force at lenadinwana, near the Bullaio Rover, in txta 
standing cause of annoyance to ther 
neighbours. After the death of Moseh- 
katse, Lobengula became chicf in rk70, 
About the beginning of the ‘cizhties there 
was a constant influx of whutes into his 
kingdom, attracted by its wealth of gold ; 
at the beginning of 188q and 1894 his 
territory was taken over by the Britwh 
South Africa Company. The power of 
the Matabele was utterly broken hy the 
defeat of Lobengula on November 1st, 
1893, on the Bembesi River, to the north- 
east of his capital of Buluwayo. 

Less known to us than the history of the 
Matabele is that of the other Zulu peoples, 
whose devastating raids extended east- 
ward and far beyond the Zambesi. In 
their case we have to proceed more 
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7” Invie-fiter Place it 
that K: of ‘an’.older ‘tock, “Hacly 
resembling the Zalus in their customs, 
had been settled in the Zambesi district 
and the East African highland for centuries 
—that is, probably since the time of 
the it migra- 
north; the 
Wayso, who 


vi at- 
tacked 


Rovuma about a 
decade ago, were ; 
probably one of 
these tribes. But, 
in the next pla 


whole races, the CETEWAYO 


regular export o! it a 
and more advanced races, and the in- 
habitants had made considerable progress 
in civilisation. Artistic won and gold 

smiths ¢x- 


tH industry —_not 
“44 only with their 
74 fellows, but even 


LOBENGULA 


so-called — Zulu two of the most tamoua aative chiefs : Cotewnyo, the typical warrior The population 
apes, have adop- Zale prince, and Lebengnia, the last independent Malabele chief, WAS COM} of 


ted the manners 
and mihtary customs of the Zulus, and 
have conscquently helped to confuse 
the boundaries of the true area of 
Zulu distribution, overspiead by the 
“later invasion.” Now, this same 
northern group of Kaffirs seems to have 
been vigorously aye seateies 
ago, am haps p! the same part 
as the Zulis did in our own times ; such 
at least seems to be the true significance 
of the Jagg and Masimba expeditions, 
which are worthy of a closer examination. 

The Matabele campaign, which con- 
vulsed Central Sout! 
Africa up to the Zambesi, 
and indirectly beyond it, 
were in point of imfluence 
¢ven surpassed by the 
warfare and devastation 
spread by other Zulu bands 
upon the cast coast and 
upon either side of the 
Lower Zambesn, The chief 
Maia-kus w said to have 
led the first army north- 
ward after Chaka’s death. 
Gasaland, the district be- 
tween the mouth of the 
Zambesi and Zululand, was 


wery, and they now 
dogs for their supply of meat in 
their beloved cattle, which fel] into the 
hands of the Zulus. A similar fate 


ago 


LORD CHELMSFORD 
. Wheee force was cut 
Ieendinwana le the Zula War of 1870, 


very ferent 
elements, for slavery had here been a 
flounshing institution from an carly period, 
and its usual results, the dissolution and 
fusion of races, were manifest. 

The warhke Zulus, under Songondawe, 
Mpesen, Suru and Mbonan, Mputa and 
Kichaonga, attacked this mixture of races 
with shattering energy. But in this case 
they no longer appear under their own 
name ; perhaps they hadin part emigrated 
northward to escape Chaka’s tyranny at a 
time when this people was being consoli- 
dated under his iron rule, and had not 
entirely imposed the name 
<of its own little tribe 
the general whole. We 
such Zulu ofishoots as 
“ Landin” on the Zambesi, 
as ‘‘ Wangoni” to the west 
of the Nyassa, as “ Masiti” 
or “ Masttu” between the 
N: and the east coast 
of the continent, as 
“ Watuta ” to the south of 
Unyamwesi. All these exer- 
cised a termbly destructive 
influence; their example 
induced peaceful agricul- 
tural tribes to assume the 
quevors {tbe stabi spear 

juerors 
and the shieid covered with oxhide), 
and in like manner to invade and de- 


pieces at 





who, ag while, are cheacly reintea te the 





THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF RORKES DRIFT 


of the 
In the bowicamns of the Zh Was 


the Zam War of 1879, Chalmatord s muse force advanced te 
‘Zalos evaded hiss, 


1g) MEN AGAINST (000 ZULUS 
© penal bard te 
herolr 


lnandikwana, 
sad tr oa the coup ands bunt fem o 


“iSp"chines againet Gt chen, would have arvadea Natal "fiom Lady Batis piceare by the artiat# perme 


Wasagara. About 1860, and especially 
from about 1870, they founded several 
kingdoms upon true Zulu principles undet 
their chiefs Nyugumba, Matshinga, and 
Mambambe. which were ultimately sub- 
duced. in 1896 by the advance of German 
colonisat‘on. Phenomena precisely similar 
in kind © these modern aggresive mili- 
tary Kafhr communities hud prevented 
themselves three centuries lefore = When 
the second Portuguese embassy was stay img 
in the year 1490- 
qyor with Mani- 
Congo, the king of 
the Lower Congo, 
whose court was at 
Ambasse, news at- 
rived from the in- 
terior that the 

ple of the Mun- 
Bequete, on the 
Jakes at the sources 
ot the Congo, were 


aed hang 


Jumself ey iptised, 

like Clovis a 1d, [jeutenants Chard 

and - successfull: 

beat the enemy. first movement seems 


to bave bon tha pentade fo, sarther stag. 


sand the invasion of the J: Jagge., Under 
, Simbo, these “ Giacas” ad’ 
toward west ‘oust, defeated the Congo 


















THE Dar exnaes: OF RORKES DRIFT 
and Brombead, 
camp agalact 4,000 Zuins, saviog Natal fom Cetewaya forod, 


troops whose hing had great dithculty in 
maintainmg his postion cven with Port 
guese help and subdued part of the 
Portuguese district of Angola 
They vcnewed thar attack from 1§42 

1546, and after bringing Congo to the verge 
of destruction, were finally dufeated . the 
remainder of them then settled in the 
distict of Kassandye Ly orginal 
t th 

Zambes; and of the Congo 

so they may vary 
well have been a 
Kafhi race | Moree 
over, the military 
organisation of the 
fagga apparently 
conesponds in its 
main fratures willy 
that of the Auli 
the Jagga also 
increased thest 
strength by incor- 
porating with thew 
troops the youth of 
the peoples whom 
they defeated and 
whose scx score men beld gencrally slaugh- 
Of ther 
attamments in civilisation, or of their 






habitation ws sud to have been 
sources of the 
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Almost throughout Eastern Africa, 
evidences are to be found of the 
presence of an early civilisation of which 
it may be confidently affirmed that it was 
not indigenous. From Somaliland as far 
southward ae Hocrhigne pine ined stone 
ildings are to upon 
a ee ig ts 
uubtless belong to the 
Mashoaslaad of Portuguese and Krabie 
supremacy ; the origin of others, however, 
is yet unexplained. This chain of ruins 1s 
terminated at Mozambiq But further 
south, beyond the Zambes! in the interior 
of Sofala is a large district—- Mashonaland—- 
containing a number of extensive ruins, in- 
cluding the famous Simhahwr, the unusual 
size and solidity of which vividly impress 
the imagination. 

These were stone buildings, all of very 
similar character; in implest form 
they consist of a circular wall, built of hewn 
stoneswithout mortar.and often displayi 
some simple ornamentation of straight 
lines running round their circumference. 
Usually a second wall surrounds this first 
cirele, and the intervening space is divided 
into ‘small rooms by partitions. The 
vntrance is guarded by special fortifica- 
tions ; their whole characte: indicates that 
the inhabitants lived ina hostile district in 
a state of continual war. Strong massive 
towers, the object of which it is difficult to 
explain, rose here and there. The ruins are 
exceptionaily poor in objects of civilisation. 
We may mention a few figures of birds and 
pots of soapstone, iron implements which 
perhaps belonged to Jater inhabitants of 
the ruins, some porcelain, which may have 
been brought into the interior by Arab 
merchants ; and this is practically all. In 
ald accounts, especially in 
those of the Arabs, we icin 

of strange inscriptions on ¢! 
Geld-dignere ates, which were unintelli- 
pe to the visitors; 

ve been di 












Fortresues 


such inscriptions 

id f Sena ro , 
and appear to be of S itic origin. 

But the reason why those stone castles 
were built is clear. E re in the 
neighbourhood of the buildings we find 
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smelting furnaces, dross, pieces of ore, 
and remnants of crucibles, and in many of 
these fragments are still to be found traces 
of gold; there can be no doubt that these 

fortresses were built to protect the 
gold-diggers, 

In the next place it is clear from the 
utter lack of artistic work that the 
builders were not Indians, jans, or 
Greeks. In effect, we must attribute the 
buildings to a Semitic people, with an 
overwhelming sumption im favour of 
the Arabs. We are irresistibly led to 
identity, Mashonaland with the Ophir of 
the Bible. + 


When and why the district was 
abandoned it is impossible to say; but 
the condition of the buildings seems to 
point to their almost simultaneou. de- 
struction by hostile forces. As -regards 
the question of the Arab settlements of 
Roman times, we have information 
from writers who belong to European 
civilisation—namely, the so-called ‘ 
The Rens PIS of the Erythrean Sea, 
lesa and the Geography of Ptolemy. 

: rom these sources it appears 
ef Opkir that in the second century 
A.D. there were a large number of 
trading stations upon the east coast of 
Africa, with which the Arabs maintained 
a vigorous and profitable trade, It was just 
at that period that the Arabs began to 
monopolise the trade by forcing the 
Egyptian ships to transfer their cargoes 
to Arab vessels at the exit of the Strait of 
Bab el-Mandeb. It can hardly be doubted 
that the settlements had been in existence 
long before that period. The most 
southerly point known to Ptolemy was thé 
promontory of Prasum, which he places in 
16° 25’ latitude south. This would nearly 
correspond to the latitude of the modern 
Mozambique. He also mentions Rhapta, 
which is to be found upon the coast of 
Zanzibar, corresponding possibly with the 
modern Pangani, which lies upon the 
river Rufu as the old town did upon the 
Rhaptus; or it is to be identified with 
Kilwa. Further north lay Tonike, Essina, 
fund other trading stations. Our informants 





THE ARAB SETTLEMENTS ON THE EAST 


know nothi 


of any unusually great 
export of or of the id-mines and 
towns of . y lay more 


stress upon the export of resin from 
Northern East Africa. Possibly the Arabs 
were careful te hide the soars of their 
geld supply; that their comination in 
Srashondiand may have already come to 
ruin is supported by an observation in the 
Arabic chronicle cf Kilwa, stating that it 
was not before the year 1000 a.D. that the 
people of Makdishu —that is. Somalitand— 
Tediscovered the gold-mines of Sofala. 
According to Arab accounts of later cen- 
turies, trade appears to have continued in 
2 flourishing condition. and ta have been 


shows in the top right-hand corner; one of the massive tower fortiics- 
-tigns at the betiow, the other ebjects being scalptares found is the rains. 





shared by Indian and at times by Chinese 
ships. About go8 a.p. Makdishu and 
Borawa, or Brava, on the Somali coast 
were founded by Arabs from El-Chasa on 
the Persian Gull, as also was Kilwa about 
975. The istands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
had been in the hands of the Arabs jong 
before, and even mixed races of Arabs 
and negroes were to be found on the coast, 
Tn the twelfth century we have mention 
of Malindi. or Melinde, and also of Momba : 
but Kilwa seems to have been predominant 
for a long period probably because it 
had the monopoly 1 cok export -- while 
Makdishu was of chief importance on the 
north. Islam was early transplanted te 
Africa and helped to consolidate 
the Arab settlements. So when 
the Portuguese finally taised 
E the veil which shrouded these 
districts. there a number 
of flourishing sultanates and 
Tich towns upon the coast, 
which were in the hands of the 
Arabs from Sofala as far north 
as Malindi. while a vigorous 
¢ communication was kept up 
by sea between the coasts 
of East Africa and India, 
j The appearance of the Portu- 
guese was promptly followed 
by collisions with these Arab 
settlements. In the south, the 
Arabs were successfully driven 
back ; but the northern towns, 
especially Mombasa, though 
more or less subjugated, were 
at best a doubtful and expen- 
sive acquisition, even during the 
flourishing period of Portuguese 
predominance. When Portu- 
power declined the 
Strongest. and most maritinie 
of the Arab states naturally 
entered into her inheritance. 
This Arab state was Oman, 
which was situated on the 
eastern point of the Arabian 
peameels. a district facing 
india and Persia; at an 
early date its geographical 
situation gave ita dominant 
position, and the power 
of the state was i 
the formation of a specia! 
lchammedan sect, the chief of 
igning sultan 
af the land, with the title of 
Imam of Maskat. Oman was 
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tom by internal dissensions for a 
Period bats 1624 the Jarebite Nasser 

‘Murdjid made himself sole ruler. He 
was forthwith obliged to embark upon a 
war with the Portuguese, who had several 
possession; but it bie his thier and 
successor, Sultan rt 
ee eee 
taki it Inguese 
Omen stronghold, Maskat, in 1650, 
During the course of this war Oman had 
become a formidable maritime power. 
Sultan ben Sef harassed the Portuguese 
im India and East Africa, and about 1660 
temporarily sewed the town of Mombasa. 
In_ 1698, his son and successor, Sef ben 
Sultan, succeeded in capturing Mombasa, 
stirring up the entire population of the 
coast against the Portuguese, and thus 
suhduing East Afnca as far as Cape 
Delgado, 

Meanwhile it began to appear that the 
httle state of Oman had undertaken a 
task beyond its powers. If the coast 
towns—Kilwa, Zanzibar, Melmdi, Patta, 
Fasa—took advantage of the weakness 
of Oman to declare themselves inde- 
pendent petty states the Arab dominion 
would be overthrown. This was isely 
what occurred. In 1728 Portugal availed 
herself of the resultmg confusion to make 
a second attack; Patta fell into her 
hands again, and on March 16th Mombasa, 
the last Arab stronghold on the coast, 
was obliged to open its gates. This was 
the expiring effort of the Portuguese 
power. As soon as the inhabitants of the 
coast again united their forces against the 
foreigners, the towns were lost in rapid 
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same time, internal struggles were raging 
m several towns, especially in Patta. 
Ultimately, in 1785, ingeni 
manoeuvre restored to Maskat the whole 
coast line, which for a long time bore the 
mild yoke of the rulers without complaint. 
It was not until the governor of Mom- 
basa, Abdallah ben (1814-1823) 
attempted to make himself independent, 
that the reigning monarch of Maskat, 
Seyyid Said, was roused to greater energy. 


After long hesitation, he sent 
Sergetios a fleet to East Ainca in 1822, 
and with the assistance of 


Arsh States Mohammed ben Nasser, the 
governor of Zanzibar, who had remained 
faithful “to him, he ily reduced 
Mombasa to a desperate condition. As 
a last resource Seliman ben At pet 
himself under the protection the 
Englishman Owen in 1824. But the 
British Government did not confirm the 


Feecgaces scespation 
StS caine of tootaawe 

























Sad, who appeared \r 
in 1828 with a fleet of 
eleven ships ot war. 
Shortly afterwards, 
however, Mombasa was . 
again in full revolt. 
until 18 37, when Sey yid 
Satd succeeded sn re- 
covenng posession of 
the town by treachery 
and completely expel- 
Img the ruling family 
of the Msara, to which 
he had previously en- 
trusted some powers of 
government In 1840 
the victonows sultan 
determined to transfer 
his residence perma- 
nently to Afnca, and 
chose Zanzibar for this 
purpose The con- 
nection between Oman 
and Zanzibar was dis- 
solved by the death ot 
Seyyid Said m_ 1856, 
one of his sons Seyyid 
Madyd, taking — the 
African domimiens 
while Seyvid = Suem 
received the Arabian 
territory (sreat 
Britain, whose position 
as dominant Power m 
the Tncan Ocean _ aeeblac 
now assured, adjuste Zatzpdpction of the clove-tree and te wren tions, 
certam pomts of \ari- fatecvened’ “Thea poctare shows the dostrachon of the ast’of the slavers 
ance between the two rulers in 1&§y, by for instance, was strong enough to offer 
inducing the sultan of Zanzibar to pay hi, a long nsistance chiefly by reason of its 
brother im Maskat a yearly subsidy of possession of the island of Pemba with 
40,000 dollars She abo supported the its meh plantations — Since 2858 the 
sultan agaist one of his younger brothers — clove-tree had been cultivated there with 
a sitenpeee to sevolty the later sultan brilliantly successful results At rel 
ey: uring the closing years beginning of the nineteenth century the 
of eeyyad Matna’s life Great Britain’ paid commerce of Zanzibar was very unimpor- 
the Yearly compensation due from the tant; the export of ivory was compara- 
sultan to Maskat out of her own resources. tively small; the slave trade was carried 
After Seyyid Macdjid’s death, i 1870, on im _a very modest way, and the traders, 
the power pened to his brother Se: cheefly Indians, were few tn number, 
Bargash, who died on fe chamees dbl pepe gral of gt Postgres 
it a great cl 5 lantations 
begen which have effected a fundamental now sprang up, earn ny hands to 
m African affairs. work them ; slave-huntmg the slave 
trade revived. The wealth thus acquired 
enabled enterprising Arabs not only to 
get slaves from the coast tribes by barter, 
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into the interior, though the idea was 
never entertained of establishing any 
permanent political suprem: on the 
continent, apart from that already existing 
in the settlements upon the coast. The 
Zanzibar government certainly claimed 
the allegiance of the several Arab con- 
tractors who made their way into the 
interior on their own account ; but it could 
not and would not exercise any control, 
and generally did not attempt to assert its 
tights until the return of the caravans. 
‘The increase of the siave trade, and the 
devastation which it created, compelled 
the intervention of the Bntish. As early 
as 1847 they had prohibited the slave 
trade north of Brava; in 1873, Sir Bartle 
Frere was sent out to add lus persuasions, 
which were of a forcible character, to 
these of the Consul-General, Sir John 
Kirk, and to impose upon the sultan a 
slave trade was offi- 


treaty whereby ¢! 
cially abolished. The result was inevit- 
ably disastrous for the Arab plantation 
owners, who, ived of the labour neces- 


sary to their , were reduced to poverty 

inspired with fierce hatred of every 
European. The only course open to these 
ruined men was to try their fortunes at 
trading on the continent, to collect ivory 
and kidnap slaves, which were secretly 


brought over to Zanzibar. Thus the unibr- 
tunate districts of East Africa were sacri. 
ficed to marauders of the worst class, and 
the Arabs became the curse of the country. 
About the different centres of Arab inftu- 
ence oases of higher culture certainls 
arose amid the general devastation, whi 
exercised some beneficial influence upon 
the natives; but such benefits were far 
ontwei the attendant misery. The 
rate onan bo make plantations at these 
centres also, a fresh demand for slaves 
arose, and the raids continued incessantly. 
‘The earliest and most important base of 
operations was Tabora in Unyamwesi, 
which may be sgid to mark the first and 
shortest stage ot the Arab advance. 
perther ne as Ujiji, the harbour of 
‘anganyil a al the notorious 
Nyangwe, on the Upper Congo, whence the 
Eastern_ Congo ley was cruelly devas- 
tated. Many tribes, such as the Manyema 
became the ready helpers of the Arabs, and 
took to raiding on them own initiative. 
Within the few years ensuing, British 
influence was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of several Bntish officals. But 
other Powers were now alert to appro- 
iate “‘ spheres of influence” in the Dark 
mtinent. ‘Treaty-making began to be 
actively carried on in the interior, and 
presently it became imperative that Great 
itain and Germany should ome to a 
definite understanding as to their respec- 
tive areas of ascendency. The matter 
was finally settled by the Anglo-German 
Convention of 1890, accom] by an 
Anglo-French agreement, w irtually 
turned the northern half of the Zanzibar 
sultanate into a British protectorate, Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba being mcluded therein. 








the present time in Central East 


T 

A Africa it 18 posotble to distingush 
with tolerable clearney, several zones of 
cavihsation which display the results of 
Jong-contmued foreign influence 

coast towns and the larger portion of the 
sea-board are inhabited by the Suaheli, a 
mixed people with a certain infusion of 


Arab and also of Portuguese blood, 
umted by a common |. age and a 
untform civilisation In the frurtini moun- 
tatnous country behind the coast-Line and 
in the plain distnets further in the intetior 
dwell small races often in a very low stage 
of cavilyation. When we penetrate the 
bughland, between the Victoria Nyanza 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa, we teach a 
district too far from the coast to be de- 
morahsed by the mfluence of the foreigners 
settled there, and yet sufhciently neat 
to receive ail hinds of stumulus ~ Thus, 
m this district has armen a people, 
the Wanyamwes, civilsed—at least in 
the African sense of the word— 


Givlthked admurably distingurshed by 
ae mannfacturmg industry and by 


an inchnation for trade, and 
likely to be highly mportant m the 
future of the continent 

This people has apparently maintained 
@ peaceful intercomse with the coast from 
a very early period The word Unyamwes) 
means ‘Moonland,” and originated 
among the coast population, who may 
have heard, like the Arabs, their teachers, 
of the legendary Mountains of the Moon 
of the ancrents” the name was naturally 
attached to the most umportant district 
of the imterior the goal of all tradi 
expeditions The natural advantages 
the locabty, and especially the protection. 
afforded by the plains and lakes against 
attacks from without, contributed to 
advance the piospenty of Un 3 
so too did the caravan trade and t' Tighe 
i , uch 


of the district to a closer political unity. 
The highest prospenty of this state cer- 
tainiy came to pass at a time concerning 


which we have no diect information , 
but its importance can easily be inferred 
even in ats present condition of decay 
The central pomt of Unyamwes is 
Layanyembe. even alter the disruption 
‘of the kingdom the date of which is uns 
known, communication with the coast was 
muuntained here and certain 
Prerad traditions of no great antiquity 
were preserved = We are pio- 
bahly correct om plaung the 
toundet of the present dyuasty. Swetu f 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
Under this ruler the caravan trade, 
which had probably ccased, must have 
Iken reopencd - a movement apparently 
begua by two elephant hunters Viparan- 
gome and Ngogombe who made thet way 
nearly to thu coast and then acted as 
guides to the caravans of their country- 
men about 182g 1830) Fhe Arabs soon 
availed themselves of the newly opened 
trade route and founded Tabora in 1846 
ay their contre of operations At this 
point begins the great modern Arab ins 
Cussson into Central Afiica, with the gteat 
revolutions and struggles ta which it led 
Other forcign elements were also to be 
found in Unyamwest An offshoot of the 
Hamiti. Wahuma immigrations from the 
North appeats at an carly poniod but did 
not attain to any political influcnce in the 
country On the other hand, the Zulu 
raids brought detachments of this ware 
Ihe race mto the distuet , ther mfluence 
upon the destimes of Unyamwisi was to 
become important in later tumes, when 
these additions were known as Watuta or 
Wangon: About 1850 the Watuta sepa- 
tated from the Mansta, the Zulus 
upon Lakes Schirwa and Nyassa, 
ee and, advancing from the north- 
west end of Lake Nyassa, 
attacked the Warori, being attracted by 
their bron of sie v sone. oem. too 
oe pass Jrom and advanced 
to Udyidy in 1858, the Arab mhatitants 
taking refuge on the wland of 7 
The Watuta then attacked Ubha, on 
Tanganyika. and Urands, with its capital, 
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Mowukeye, withont success, marched 
throngh Uvinsa, entered Unyamwesi, and 
arrived by way of Usindja at the Ukerewe 
Lake. Here they remained some years, 
and then returned to Sudussukuma, the 
chief of which prudently became the 
son-in-law of the Watuta Jeader and 
received his land back as di How- 
ever, part of the Watuta went 


East 
. farther south, and became the 
Pork most reliable contingent in 


the service of the powerful 
Mirambo, the '‘ Napoleon of East Africa.” 
‘Under him they were gradually trans- 
formed from a fierce tribe of wanderers 
toa state which became highly prosperous 
in the well-watered pasture lands of 
Ugomba and Ngalla. 
irambo himseli, born about 1830, 
was of the race of the Wanyamwesi 
probably the son of a petty village 
chieftain; he was a caravan porter. and, 
being badly treated by an Arab, escaped 
into the wilderness and collected a band 
of robbers about him, which was soon as 
great a terror to the natives an were the 
Arabs themselves. Upon the death of the 
chief of Uyowch, a small district belonging 
to Unyamwesi, he seized this territory 
and terrorised the whole of south-west 
Unvamwesi hy his devastating raids. 
Conflict. with the Arabs was inevitable. 
Stanley, who was travelling through the 
country just at that period, 1871, took 
part in the expedition which the Arabs 
made against Mirambo; their victorious 
advance was speedily terminated by a 
crushing defeat, In the same year 
Mirambo stormed and burned the town 
of Tabora. He was then, between 1870 
and 1880, at the height of his power. 
But the system of conquest which he 
had adopted from the Zulus was not the 
method by which permanent empires are 
formed, Unyamwesi, which had been 
formerly so powerful, did not rise to new 
prosperity under Mirambo, His power 
‘The Cleton “25 wasted, as it had grown, by 
of Eerope continual war. After his death, 
in Mocalang 1 1886, Unyamwesi was more 
than ever torn by faction, and 
before a path out of this state of disruption 
to further development could be 
Tabora was isoned by the Germans 
in 1890. This event, together with the 
defeat of Sikki, chief 
announced the innit 





for these districts. The clutch of Europe 
had closed upon the savage region. 
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‘Very little is known of the history of the 
Bantu-speaking settled ‘to the 
east between Unyamwesi and the 


coast. It is clear that their numbers were 
once greater and their situation more 
favourable than now. On the other hand, 
the state of the Bushman races in the 


unwatered territory is an argument against 
ausigning the whole of Central East Africa 
to the tu. Here also there was un- 


doubtediy constant migration and fusion 
of races at an early epoch. 

The inhabitants of Usagara, Useguha, 
Usambara, Ukami and Chutu appear to 
form a connected group, which, like the 
Wanyamwesi, has been settled in its 
territory from an early period. Contrasted 
with these are those Bantu who have come 
under Hamitic influence, of whom the 
chief representatives are the Wagogo, 

‘ide numerous smaller tribes further 
northward, such as the independent 
Wadchagga at the Kilimanjaro, the tribu- 
tary Wapokomo on the Tana, etc. The 
northem races of the Wanyamwesi are 
originally related to the Wagogo, and the 
latter have linguistic affinities to the 

Bantu le of the Wahuma 
Beate of States, TD that a general con- 
en nection can be made among 
them. enabling us to draw 
several conclusions as to their carly history. 
in more recent times Usambara and t 
district on the Kilimanjaro have been 
of special historical importance. About 
halfway through the nineteenth cent 
Usambara was in a comparatively well. 
ordered condition, under a king named 
Lei ine. —— in Wuga, and was 
tl rth of his dynasty. ing for 
the moment only a pat PP Usambara, 
until Bondei and also a piece of Wadigo- 
land, mland from Mombasa, were added by 
uest. Useguha, the coast dwellers of 
which were provided with guns, broke 
away. His family appear to have been 
of Arab origin, or at least to have received 
infusion of Arab blood; legend 
speaks of their immigration from Nguru, 
or Dshagga. After Kmeri's death, in 
1867, the power of the little state declined 
very rapidly. Simbodja, Kmeri’s suc- 
cessor, who resided in Wasinda and 
ultimately became involved in a quarrel 
with the Germans, even lost Bondei, where 
another chief of the Wakilindi family, 
Kibanga, made himself independent. 
The historical importance of Usambara 
may be easily explained by the natural 
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characteristics of the country. A fruitful 
security to a strong government until its 
influence is automatically ¢: over 
the surrounding plains, and a state arises 
with tolerably strong powers of resistance. 
In tiie way tho power of the races about 
Kitimanjaro, especially that of the 
‘Wadchagga in the surrounding districts, 
became noticeable. But the scanty 
numbers and the disunion of these moun- 
tain tribes have invariably hindered the 
formation of a greater kingdom. 
district in North-east Afnca, in- 
by Bantu tribes, with the possible 
exception of the little states about 
Kilimanjaro, has been subjected to the 
disintegrating and destructive intluence 
of Hamitic races, who advanced from the 
north, Unyamwesi was one of those East 
African distncts which are so far distant 
from the coast that the influences of trade 


HOP HANNINGTON IN UGANDA 
of Harepenne sad Arabe in the conflict of foreign 
and tot Carstiais aad Makamesdaes oe 
Mwange even ordering the marder of Bighep Hasningten. 





exercised a beneficent rather than a dis- 
turbing influence. The same is true to a 
far ter extent of the lake district, 
which is su by few is of the 
continent in the advantages of its situation. 
Protected by the lakes, nvers, and steep 
mountain ranges, without being utterly 
cut off from communication with the 
outer world, the several states were hen: 
in possession of a trustful and well-watered 
sol, and could develop a trun negro 
ewvilsation. — Altica can show but few 
Parallels to the Grmmness of their structure 
and external power. = Bantu peoples 
founded these kingdoms im antiquity, 
and still form the main stock of the 
population, though they have certainly 
been greatly changed by antermariage 
with other negro races. They have been 
the real founders of the local ev 





they also manulacture thove taste 
which have been prawsed 
ppean visitors 
‘The evil: 
tsaton of coast ha» 
touched more lyshtly upon 
the lake chstriet than upon 
Unyamwesi. where cotton 
ts planted and woven, In 
the Wahuma states, ay 
they ae generally called 
collectively, the older art of 
making cloth from the bark 
of trees has been brought 
to unustial perfection, 

We know nothing of the 
poltieal condition of the 
Jake distiiet in that earher 
period when the Banty 
were at the same tine 
the rulets and the ewners 
of the Jand; but at 1s highly 
probable that there was a 
settled constitution even 
then. This constitution 
did not take its present 
form until immigrants of 
Hamitie blood came inta 
the land from the north: 
east. These immigrants are 
the Wahuma. The rulers 
of Uganda were probably 
not of Wahuma race, but 
were in any case of Ha- 
mitic ongin, and must 


the country from the 
north-east, as the caster 
22nn 
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side is ted by the Victoria Nyanza. 
The date of the invasion is very uncer- 
tain; but on the whole the probabilities 
are that it took about the fifteenth 
century. The Wahuma not only spread 
over the lake district, they also pene- 
trated into Unyamwesi on the north, 
where they Jed a nomadic life in separate 
faveek groups under the name of 
trike Fair Watussi. Their fair com. 
People plexion and the tradition of 

their ongin mark their con- 
nection with the Galla and the other 
Hamitic peoples of North-cast Ainca. In 
Unyoro Emin Pasha heard the following 


story: Unyoro, together with Uganda. 
Ussoga. dda, and Karagwe — once 
formed a large terntory, inhabited 


by the Witshwesi, a black agricultaral 
race. Then many fair people came out 
of the north who were cannibals. When 
they crossed the Nile, the Witshwesi 
fled westward. At Matjum, south-east 
of Mruli, the invaders, the Wawitu— 
people of Witu, the “land of the 
princes” lying in the east — divided 
mto two groups. one of which ad- 
vanced to Uganda, the other to 
Unyoro. The remnant of the Witsh- 
wesi, who named _ their oppressors 
Wahuma, literally Northmen—in Uganda 
they were also known as Walindi, in 
Karagwe as Wahintta—went about the 
country as minstrels ot magicians, or were 
reduced to slavery. From that time the 
name Witshwesi has been synonymous 
for serf in Unyoro. The Wahuma now 
intermarried ‘closely with the Bantu 
peoples, as is related ih their own 
extraordinary tradition communicated to 
Speke by King Kamrasi: ‘‘ Formerly our 
race was half white and half blatk, with 
straight hair on one side and curly on the 
other.” Whether the word Wawitu is to be 
Teferred to the country of Witu or to the 
old name for Mombasa, Omwita, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Philological arguments 
Haw White will not help us here, as the 
iad Wahuma aie adopted pe tbe 

language of subject itu 
Malt Black 57 nearly every case. The 
Wahuma seem to have founded a king- 
dom which was at first more or less 
self-contained, the kingdom of Kitara; 
it extended southward to the Kagera, 
its centre of gravity lying in the later 
qaereh i east qed 

soul of 
tions, and to the foundation of new 
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states. Of these Ihangiro seems to have 
been the first; afterwards, twenty genera- 
tions ago, a Wahuma chief Rubi is 
said to have fled to the country of 
Wanyambo, situated to the south of 
Kagera; there he won over the favour 
of the King, Nono, treacherousty murdered 
him and seized the power. 

Such was the orgin of the kingdom of 
Karagwe, which was more or less dependent 
upon Uganda in later times. — Later, 
however, we find princes of the Ruhinda 
family in Ihangiro and Ussuwi, or Ussui ; 
for a time the whole group of states formed 
one kingdom under the name of Ukanga. 
Ushiromba being also included. Uha 
was also a powerful and extensive state 
for some time, and formed the southern- 
most outpost of the Wahuma power on 
the north-east coast of Lake Tanganyika. 
Upon the disruption of this kingdom 
the power of the Wahuma collapsed 
piterly. in the south, though it was main- 

in Karagwe and Ihangiro. When the 
first Europeans, Speke and Grant, arrived 
at Karagwe at the beginning ot the ’sixties, 
the benevolent Rumanika was in power. 
Spoke nad After his death there were dis- 
Graatia Putes about the succession. 
Wah he country is now within the 
sphere of German interests. 
The history of the south-western Wa- 
huma state Ruanda is uncertain. It can- 
not be determined whether it originally 
belonged to Kitara or whether it was 
connected with Ukanga; the only certain 
jact is that the supremacy of the Wahuma, 
who were here known as Wasamboni, 
was established over the Wavira, and that 
the power of the kingdom in course of 
time has rather increased than diminished. 
The population of Kissakka is dependent 
upon Ruanda. 

The seat of the highest Wahuma 
civilisation is in the north; here are 
situated the districts of Uganda and 
Unyoro, which devel into indepen- 
dent, closely organi: states from the 
earlier kingdom of Kitara. 

The early history ot Uganda is wholly 

. Kintu, the first king, marched 
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Uganda, alter subjugating 
‘Wiru or Waddu.  Kitara 
to have collapsed about that 


, Several kings followed Kimera, of whom 
legend has but little to relate, Naki 
vingi, the tenth king, is the first personality 
of any importance; he is said to have 
conquered and subjugated Unyoro, xo that 
the northern wince 


1 


of the old Kitara king- 





struggle. Of a long 
succession of rulers 
who followed we know 
practically nothing. 

‘hen followed the con- 
Ft of Usoga, under 
tl twenty-seventh 
king Tchabagu. whose 
reign dates hack piob- 
ably not more than a 
century. After two 
more unimportant 
tulers, Dyundju Yunya 
and Wasedje. Kamanya 
ascended the throne, 
the grandfather A 
Mtesa, the first king 
visited by Europeans. 
We have the mut 
divergent accounts of 
his st with the Wakidi in Usoga. 
‘These Wakidi are related to the Galla, 
and are therefore a Hamitic people ; the 
manner of their attacks shows that they 
had the same wandering tendencies as 
the Wahuma formerly displayed. The 
king seems to have repelled the incursions 
of this race, and to have finally reduced 

tion. 


them to subject 

Under Sunna IIL., the successor to Ka- 
Manya, new influences were brought to 
bear upon the country by the Arab 
traders who made their way from the 
coast to Uganda. Sunna was born abut 
rao. came to the throne in 1836, and 








THE YOUNG KING OF UGANDA 
Davdi Chwa, who came to the throse ia 1003, 


died in 1860. He was a typical example 
of the despotic Uganda prince, careless 
of human life, ever ready to make war 
tt hopitble testrageers ‘Onder hs 
itable to strangers. iu i 
tule the power of the kingdom greatly 
increased. Thangiro was uered, the 
ruler of Unyoro was humbled, and the 
ruler of Ruanda beaten. A powerful ficet 
terromsed Victoria Lake, and even the 
warlike populaton of the mland_ of 
Uvuma was toreed to submit. The 
most formidable sea-fysht took place 
when Usoga revolted and Sunna advanced 
to reconquer the country with 500 large 
ships, after the Wasoga bad retred betore 
lus land forces to one 
of the islands of the 
lake and had mustered 
a yet of equal 
th. The rebebs 
ve blockaded ur 
their inland, were ul 
mately foreed to sue 
rendet, and were partly: 
massacted in the most 
ruthless manner. Many 
marauding expeditions: 
were also made by the 
chiets of the frontier 
Provinces, who were 
constantly secking to 
aggiindse themselves 
at the expense of ther 
neyghbours. 

Sunni had named 
the price Kadjumba 
MS sacessor ; how. 
ter Its death, 
Selected Mtesa, 





















who appxared to be of 
milder ter than 
hus tyrannical brother, 


They soon discovered 
that they had made a terrible mistake, 
There were certam elements of great. 
ness in Mtesa's character, but many inore 
repulsive features, which became very 
apparent in the first years of the govern- 
ment to which he had been elected with 
toolittle consideration. Afteragreat victory 
over the Wasoga, he named himself Mkavya. 
{he who causes weeping). He was capricious 
and cruel; at times he scemed inspired 
with the lust for slaughter, though at the 
same time he was hy no means incapable 
of appreciating the higher civilisation of 
Arabs and E: . Shortly after his 
accession the first Europeans, Speke and 
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Grant, entered his capital of Banda— 
afterwards Rubega and Nel were 
Mitesa’s residences—which already 
been visited by Arab merchants; they 
obtained an excellent reception. The 
different ideas of these foreign visitors 
soon came imto conflict, and wrought end- 
tess confusion in Uganda. At first Arab 
influence was I ice te 


Raligiows 2. early as 1862 Mitesa adopted 
Gone the Avab costume instead of 


the native Mbugu, began to 
read the Koran, an { allowed some patt of 
tis people to embrace the Mohammedan 
faith “Fhen Christian missionaries came 
into the country, at first Protestants in 
1897, followed by the Cathohes im 1879. 
Both persuasions found ready acceptance, 
in spite of the capricious cruelty of Mtesa. 
who at onc trme executed a number of 
Mohammedans, and at another instituted 
a regular persecution of the Chnstians 
(1881 and 1883), without himself deciding 
In favour of cither of the new behets. 
Mtesa died in October, 1884. His son 
Mwanga, who succceded him, at first 
showed no special favour to either of the 
new religions, and lollowed the example of 
Iusy father's capricious and bloodthiwsty 
behaviour. Under his__ persecutions: 
Christians and Mohammedans suffered 
alike, and he even ordered the murder of a 
European, Brhop Hannington, m October, 
1885. At length Mwanga formed the wild 
project. of massacrmg his bodyguard, 
which was composed of Chnstians and 
Mohammedans ; a general insurrection 
then broke out, and he was forced to flee 
to the south. Th movement was, how- 
ever, only the prelude to further disturb- 
ance. The adherents of the Bible and the 
Koran divided the land peacefully between, 
themselves, and elected Mwanga’s brother 
Kiwewa as king. A war then broke out, 
which ended in the victory of Islam ; some 
of the Chistian clnef. were slain, others 
fled with the mustionaniee to ine Legeds 
lands in the south. ql 
Merderof sony Kiwewa Hed not shown 
sufficient consideration toward 
Hasalagton the Arabs, he was replaced by 
Karema, another of Mwanga’s brothers, 
who now made public profession of Islam. 
Meanwhile Mwanga, who had been in 
exile at Bukumbi, had been won over to 
Christianity by the French missionaries, 
who had given him a hospitable reception. 
With the help of the istian party he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the 
a3nz 


island of Shassa, and after several failures 
at length defeated Karema in a decisive 
battle. On October 11th, 1889, he re 
gntered his capital of Mengo, , most of the 
Arabs taking refuge in Uni 
But even now the land was not at 
ce. The ints of dispute existing 
tween the testants and Catholics 
resulted m an open breach, 
the exasperation was increased by 
Bntsh attempts to gan a footiag m 
Ugenda. Eventually the country was 
dtvided among the adherents of the several 
religions, the Protestants receiving four- 
sixths, and the Cathohcy and Moham- 
medans one-sixth each. Since 1890 the 
much devastated and de ulated Uganda 
has been entirely under British influence. 
There 1s but little to he sard of the history 
of Unyoro, except m so far as 1t comes 
ito connection with the other Wahuma 
states. Unyoro was undoubtedly the 
earhest home of the Wahuma and the 
centre from which they afterward spread ; 
but it was not the centre of the civilisa- 
tion of the states in the fake district, for 
the onginal civibsation of that 1egion 
Marasdors belonged to the earlier Bantu 
pty mhabitants and not to the 
Usyoro Wahuma. The marauding 
armies of the country are the 
curse of the surrounding districts. The 
unusual force of these nomadic mstincts 
may be partially explamed by the fact 
that Unyoro, received a later immigration 
from the north-east at a comparatively 
late penod; at any rate, according to 
Emin Pasha, the Wawitu, who are now in 
ession, did not enter the country 
fore 1800; they have readily coalesced 
with the cognate Wahuma or Walunda 
probably the omginal name of the 


people. 

South of Unyoro, and east and south- 
east of Lake Albert Edward he two 
othe: smaller Wahuma states, Nkole, or 
Ankore, of which the capital is Katwe, 
and Mpororo, which have only recentl 
been discovered. Here also we meet wit! 
the tradition that Wahuma, or Wassamwo, 
invaded the country from the north 
Sar cee a 
in NI tl i, 
Binder the king Rokay, Mporaro had risen 

y, Mpororo, risen 

to Sensderabe power, but has decayed 
greatly enact he daughter ected te 
Ni , and is now hard pressed 
thei inhabitants of Nkale. 
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JN the Upper Zambesi region the most 
im t race is that of the Barotse, 
who display many characteristics denot- 
ing their close relationship to those peoples 
founded states in the south of the 
C basin and on the West Coast, which 
that district. The Barotse, ex- 
tending along both banks of the Zambesi 
inhabit the central part of the kingdom ; 
they suffered some temporary humilia- 
tion at the hands of the Makololo, but 
soon regained their position as the dom: 
nant race among the other inhabitants of 
the kingdom. ‘he smatler tribes were 
considered by the Barotse as their slaves. 
But in 1870-1890, when Holub and Selous 
visited them, the Barotse were themselves 
living under an absolutely despotic 
government. This state of affairs can- 
not have been of long duration; the 
existence of a small and of a great council 
shows that the institutions characteristic 
of Africa have been handed down from 
antiquity in this case also— 
institutions which are powerless 
against a strong ruler, but 
of Gtate 8 ily grow beyond the controt 
of a weak monarch. The very difterent 
manner in which the civilisation of the 
several tribes has developed induces the 
conjecture that the kingdom did not always 
cover the area which it now occupies. 
Much more strongly marked in the states 
of Centrat South Africa than in the other 
kingdoms of the Dark Continent is the 
iar fact that they are surrounded 
boundary zones and not by sharply 
defined frontier lines. The er of the 
State is at its strongest in the centre and 
declines in proportion as the frontiers are 
approached. The tribes living nearest 
to the dominant race may be nothing 
more than slaves, while those at a greater 
distance merely pay tribute and are 
generally inclined to shake off the yoke 
upon any signs of weakness in the supreme 
pre: Hence st is impossible to say 
far the influence of the old Barotse 
kingdom extended previous to its tem- 
porary conquest by the Maxoloio Kaffirs. 


The Makololo belong to the western 
group of Kaffirs, the east Rechuanas, 


the remnants of which now bear the 


generat name " Basuto,” Until the year 
1820 they lived in the eastern part of 
what is now the Orange River Colony. 
Tt was about this time that Moselikat 
came upon the scene with his Matabele. 
This event, and a defeat: which 








— they suffered in 1823, together 
Ketfies With the Mantati—a branch of 


the Batlokua who belonged 
to the north-eastern Bechuanas - near 
Lithaka, at the hands of the Griqua 
under Andries Waterhoer, forced — the 
Makololo to abandon their old settle- 
ments in 1824 and to migrate northward. 
The Bangwaketse. whose chief village was 
Makabe, first of all made a fruitless at- 
tempt at opposition; then the Makololo 
found an opportunity of interfering in 
the internal desenasci of the Bakwena, 
one of the most powerful of the Bechuana 
races; they raised to the rulership of 
the people, Setshele, the son of a chief 
who had been overthrown by his subjects. 

The Makololo chief at this period way 
Sebituane, a born leader of men, and one 
of the strongest and most attractive 
personalities of whom we hear in the 
whole history of Afnea. According to 
Livingstone he way accustomed to lead 
his troops into battle in person, unlike 
Moselikatse, Dingan, and other generals, 
Setshele’s support enabled the Makelolo 
to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
Bakwena. But a quarrel with the Boers 
obliged them to retreat northward. The 
A South Rivt of Sebituanc's advance 
‘Arica into Northern Bechuanaland 1+ 
04 an Odyssey of battles, priva: 
fortune. 


tions, and” sudden changes of 

Harassed by the arvancing 
Matabele, he turned westward to the 
district of the Herero, and then again 
eastward to the Zambesi. Menaced by 
the treachery of the island Batoka, he 
nevertheless succeeded in crossing the 
iver and defeated his enemies in the 
neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls ; 
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the capture of countless herds of cattle 
enal people to resume thew pastoral 
hfe mm the mch pastures of the district. 
Sebituane was then able to turn his 
attention to the orgamsation and 
extension of the kingdom, which he 
Tuled m his “ capitals " of Sesheke on the 
Zambest and Limyant: on the Chobe, 
the north-east pomt of the 
modern German South-west 
Africa  Sebituane died in 
1851 He was succeeded by 
Ins daughter Mamotshisane and lus 
son Schitetu who reigned until about 
1856 Upon the cxtinction of the Maho- 
lolo the Harotse people again became 
predominant im the kingdom, while at the 
same time the Mambunda people became 
an influential power At this penod a 
new native family gained possession of 
the throne, which prided itself upon the 
pure Mabkololo thlood am its veins although 
It was founded hy Letshulatebe the 
conqueror of the list of the Makololo 
He had originally resided at Lesotsilebe, 
cast of Lake Nga Of these princes 
Sepope, who removed lus capital fram the 
Harotse toward. the Masupia distnct, 
hecame notorious for his ciuelty He 
succeeded in placmg himself upon the 
throne of the Mambunda kingdom, which 
was governed by a dynasty telated to 
lus own and reverted to one of bis 
daughter. upon the death of the last 
queen He thu, completely unified the 
Tarotse-Mambunda kingdom He way 
murdered m 1576, and his kingdom fell 
into confusion 

His successor, Nwana-Wana, destroyed 
such shght independence as had been left 
to the kingdom of Mambunda by forcing 
the queen to revign the throne im her own 
name and that of her descendants How- 
ever, he speedily fell from his position, 
owing to the dixcovery of a plan which 
he had conceived for the murder of the 





most im) Ae chef, In stead 
¢ wan elect ing, 

Boretee much against his own deure. 
wit] 


However, the si le 
pense Nwana-Wana_ en im the 
defeat and death of the latter. The peace 
pohcy which Leboshe maugurated was not 
to the lr of his people, who had been 
demor: by revolts and battles. After 
the murder ‘of Leboshe, about 1880, 
Lewamike waged war in the north-east, 
m 1882, inst the Mashkulumbwe, 
from whom he took 40,000 cattle, though 
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hus subjugation of this was not 
really complete. In the year 1884 dus- 
turbances agam broke out, the king was 
dnven into exile with his more vigorous 
sister and co-regent, and Waga-Funa 
temporanly ascended the throne. In 
1886 ae made = succeesta  retare 
but stam us victory by ingratit 
cruelty. He afterward, mamtaned his 
position upon the throne in spite of neigh- 
ing British, Portuguese, and Belgian 
influences 
To the north-west of the Barotse king- 
dom, from which it 1) divided by a strete! 
of sndependent territory, hes the second 
t pohtical state of Central Afnca, the 
of Lunda, more generally known 
as the kingdom of the Muata Yamwo 
Here, again, there are no permanent or 
sharply defined boundanes The central 
part of the kingdom les on the Upper 
Kassai and the rivers flowing parallel to 
it in a northerly direction In the west 
the influence of the king extends nearly to 
the Kwango, on the south to the water- 
shed between the Congo and the Zambesi , 
on the north and east tne boundary Nines 
vary even dunng short 
Satie som Period over which our 
of Land: accurate knowledge of the 
Lunda_ kingdom extends. 
‘The Kalunda are the domunant race, a pure 
negro people speaking a Bantu language. 
Their civilsation 1s certainly r than 
that of the Barotye-Mambunda kingdom. 
It 1s very remarkable that neither the 
palm-fibre cloth of the true Congo valley 
nor the cotton fabuc» of the Zambesi 
distuict are produced here, nor has the 
ait of sron-working attained any ‘high 
development Agniculture 15 ass! ly 
practised, while cattle-breeding 1s some- 
what neglected 
The political mstitutions of the country 
ate of the highest importance for its 
history In Lunda we also find the king, 
here ‘known as Muata Yamwo, at the 
head of the state, with absolutely un- 
limited powers, surrounded by a body of 
councillors whose influence vanes accord. 
mg to the characte: of the ruler. More- 
over, we find the country separated into 
a number of small districts, winch are 
divided among mdtvidual chieftams, who 
govern them quite after the manner of 
‘the feudal system. These chieftains enjoy 
compkte as regards the 
mternal adromstration of ther districts 
$0 long as the monarch chooses to refrain 
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from interference, but are obliged to pay 
tribute and ide contmgents of troops 
for the army. Naturally, most of these 


m made by a 
prowess of arbitrary division, but are of 

ustoncal origin, and thus have an addt- 
tional stimulus to cling to their mdepen- 
dence; the result being that, as in the 
Barotse kingdom. the outlying portions 
are kept to their allegiance solely by the 
exertions of the ruler for the tune bemg, 
while the extent and power of the kingdom 
Is continually chaneing. 

A very remarkable feature in the con- 
stitution of the state, and one that 
donbtless goes back to some older type, 
ts the queen-consort, the Lukohesha, 
This female tuler 1s not the hing’s wife, 
but isa member of the royal house. possess. 
ing her own court and her own income, 
and the power of deciding the electien of 2 
new Muata Yamwo She 3 allowed to 
Marry. but her husbands are + ~~ 
offically known as “ wives,” 
and, generally speaking, have 
no influence, Thus in the 
Lunda kengdom the govern- 
ment has twe heads m exsst- 
ence, which we neither 
mutually eaclusive nor in 
mutual hostihty 

Such a state of affairs can 
not but be the outcome of 
previous historical ev elop- 
ment. In this case we prob- +, 
ably have before us the rem- 
nant of a matriarchal system 
of government At a certam stage of 
tribal development kinship 1 recognix d 
through the fema'e, not through the 
males; and consequently the mother, 
not the father, becomes of primary auth >- 
nty. Hence arises a female sovereignty In 
spiteof ig inevitable replacement in course 
of time by a sovereignty, stmilar 
instances remain of its formal survival. 
in the case of Lunda, tradition declares 
that the present system had its origin when 
a Lunda princess married an immigrant 
prince, and associated him with herself 
in the rulership. The existence of the Lunda 
kmgdom was known upon the coast as 
early as the end of the sixteenth 
century, from the slaves who 
brought descnptions of it from 
the mterior. Very little, however 
is known of the internal history of the coun- 


5 Port traders it hay 
aaanicea mene 
ac a 


hy 


Wema 


at an early period. 





LEWANIKA 
‘of the Barotse, whe 


The extent of the kincdom varied under 
different rulers, as also did the positun of 
the capital, Mussumba it encamp- 
ment). It. site was altered with every 
‘Re Been change in the succesion, 
though it was never removed 

ouene a) bevend the futiui plam lying: 
between the Kalane: and Lupa, 
tnbutanes of the Lulua A short lime ago: 
{1896-1897} it was situated on the left 
Dank of the Lucte The huna-plice of 
the oval dynasty ty Nsay, on the Rallony 
Although. generally speaking, the Lun fa 
kingdom ts but little troubled by toregin 
cncmues, this advantage ts somewhat dis. 
counted by the slow growth of an element 
of danger within the state, winch will 
produce a complete revolution of altars 
unless chsturbed by European interterence 
To the south-west of the Lunda Kingdom 
ws the race of the Kioko, whicts has hyved 
ma forest ch tuct tram an Gilly peniod, 
ant forms a contrast to the 
piamatweling peaple of the 
Salunda The Rioko show 
a preference for s (tlhements 
m the forest, are excellent 
hunters, collet mediarubber, 
hip. bees, bat ale under 
stand the art ol ulture 
and hase strongly marked 
imhnations for Uade, this 
fatter tendency has ben 
the reasen of then Slow but 
bas CORCINUOUS Mgiation north. 
meptest ward The trie home of the 








retained hus indepandence | 
anighbooring Raropens wnflowaces yk 4. tributary to the 


Mnata Yamwo, and ow divided into 
numcrons departments But fora long 
period this restlogs peopl has been adyanc- 
ing upon tts onginal habitat in two main 
Streams, onc on the Kutllu and Loong, the 
othe: northward on the Luatshim, v 
where they are outstripping the Kalunda 
by their mdustry, About 1860 they had not 
passed beyond the tenth degree of latitude 
south, in 1880 they were found upon the 
seventh degree. The Kalunda eyed them 
suspiciously, and hinted boastfully of a 
war to wipe out the unwelcome intruder ; 
but the Kioko had even then become 
necessary to them for their trading hatits 
and their industrious pursust of agriculture 
and metal-work. Moreover, manners and 
customs were so rapidly exchanged at 
every point of contact between the two 
races that any sharp lines of demarcation 
disappeared rapidiv. In the event of war 
between the and the Kalunda, the 
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former would probsbly become the domi- 


nant race; at rate, a new i 
dent state would ‘be formed in the west 
of the Lunde ki: which is even now 


upon the point of severance. 

In addition to the land of the Kioko, 
the Muata Yamwo a number of 
districts, some of which are loosely con- 
Kingdon TOted with Lunda, and at 
of times break away from it 
Kesembe oatirely. By far the most im- 

portant of these is the kingdom 

of the Kasembe, the capital of which lies 
between the Lakes Mwera and Bangweolo 
and changes its situation almost as fre- 

uently as the capital of the Lunda king- 
iom. In other respects also the country 
is a counterpart of Lunda, except that it 
is not governed by a Lukokesha. 

is no permanent connection between the 
kingdom of the Muata Yamwo and that 
of Kasembe ; the power of the Jatter has 
diminished greatly within recent times, 
and the connection between the two 
states appears to have been maintained 
not so much by fear of the military 

of Lunda as by other influences, perhaps 
of a superstitious nature. At any rate, 
when Kasembe resumed the payment of 
tribute—copper, slaves, and salt—to Lunda 
in the year 1875, this action is said to 
have been taken upon the advice of the 
court magician, who referred several 
unfortunate occurrences to the interrup- 
tion of this traditional homage. The 
Muata Yamwo were considered by man: 
of their neighbours as endowed wit! 
special magical powers which made them 
invincible. 

The Kasembe power dwindled more 
rapidly after the ‘immigration of Msiri ; 
his tribe came from Unyamwesi, and 
Tose to supreme power in Katanga, or 
proper! Garenganja, of which the capital 
is Mukurru, Bunkea. or Kimpatu, a 
district further to the west between the 
Luapula on the east and the Lualaba in 
the west on the Lusira. About 


‘Tribete = 
the middle of the year 1880 
Magiaina Msiti possessed from two to 


oe 
with flint! guns, 
times as many archers ; Bat they paid 
tribute to the magical Muata Yamwo. 
iri’s trading caravans went as far as 
Benguela, and at the same time he main- 
tained commercial relations with the east 
coast. In December, 1891, he was shot in 
an affair with the Belgian captain Bodson. 
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The kingdom of 


deity -and 
invariably receives a sister of the ruling 
chieftain to wife, Further, the K: 
fa their own opinion, are related to the 
Muata Yamwo, But in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century this district 
Giuruption caused by the collapse of the 
is ion caust of \pse 
once flourishing negro states of Central 
Africa, a Sere Bane, to Cully theca 
operation of the jan ite. 

When we leave the kingdom of the 
Muata Yamwo and turn northward to the 
mighty valley of the Congo, we reach the 
most mysterious and unexplored district of 
Central’ Africa, Even from an ethno- 
graphical point of view it has a uniformity 
and a character of its own, no- 
where does any sharp line of demarcation 

rate it from the outer world. It 
belongs wholly to the district of the Bantu 
languages, snd Possesses < population 
purely negro, with the excep- 
mpivicas tion of the dwarf peoples in 
ie forest depths. 
District the all di ee led 
valley the tang! 
of hut with ridged roof takes the 
place of the round beehive shape and its 
varieties. The huts are not placed in 
a circle or in disorderly confusion, but 
in long, straight streets. But this style 
of building is also found on the negro wes 
coast, which belongs only in part to 
the Bantu-speaking (region. Moreover, 
a remarkable similarity exists between 
many of the examples of ironwork pro- 
te Conges two districts. ine work of 
the vale has a fairly uniform 
style of its own. Knives, spearheads, etc., 
are broad, stumpy, and severely symmet- 
vical. Many knives from the west coast 
show the same style of workmanship. 

Oa the other hand, the west coast has 
no knowledge of the Congo valley palm 
fibre and grass fabrics which are to be 
found in scattered districts of East ance 
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exocannibalism are alike practised—that 
48, some races eat their own dead, others 
their defeated enemies. Some eat both. 

The Congo connected with 
West Africa not only by the practice of 
cannibalism, but also by the custom of 
skull worship. The whole group of ideas 
attaching to this subject is not nearly so 
developed in Africa as in Indonesia.where 
head-hunting is an “ authorised peculi- 
arity” among many island races. and is 

sued with true fanatical enthusiasm. 

Xone the less, many survivals of the 
custom are to be found in Congoland. On 
the west coast it has greatly developed m 
certain places, and recalls the typical 
Malay usage. 

Many isolated features thus show the 
Congo valley as the most untrodden and 
secluded part of Africa—as beng. in a 
sense, a world apart. Yet this isolation 
has not prevented the general distribu. 
tion of the American garden plant.— 
maize, manioc, and tobacco. which were 
introduced by Europeany—and also of the 
Indian hemp, a narcotic well known in the 
most central part of the Congo valley. 
The Be knowledge of ~ smelting 

odden 2nd forging may have been 
bs carried over the continent in a 
similar manner at some earlier 
period, and certain domestic animals may 
ave found a new home among the races of 
the interior. The extent to which the land 
had been opened up by trade in caslier 
centuries is indicated by the ancient Euro- 
pean glass beads in the possession of many 
go tribes, who are now unable to give 
any account of the source whence there 
treasures came. Still more notable is the 
information given by the curious swords 
of Congoland. Their cutting edge lies 
upon the inner curve, and in their broad, 
flat points they conform to the laws 
of style observed in the ironwork of the 
Congo. 





But on A: Closer examination of the 

it appears already strangely familiar ; 

it 1s in fact the same crooked al which 

we find in Arabia, India, and Abyssinia, 

but has been altered and modified upon 

its inclusion within the armoury of the 
Congo races. Its shape even to-da: 

is evidence of that stream of civilisation 

which brought it from the north-east coast 

vetRacther plese of early African his 

piece of early African history 

is revealed to us by an examination of the 

distribution of the throwing knife. This 

temarkable weapon is found among the 


heathen races of the Central Sudan in a 
characteristic and fairly simple form, and 
was most prohably at one time in use 
throughout this district. In Bornu at 
the present time those troops which are 
armed with the throwing knife form o 
contingent enjoying sp i i 
Darfur the sultan passes amie 
ot these weapons, which his 
besides yrople, no longer uve, | The 
Kalle tla in the Sahara show a 
preference for them to. the 

present day. The weapon is a product of 
re Sudanese cvilisaton anterior to 
the Mohammedan penod ; it has passed 
southward. changing its shape in the most 
marvellowly varied manner. During. 
earlier and later times we can trace its 
movements, which are pattly confirmest by 
other evidens i which show us that 
the southern portion of the Centra 
has been a point of departute fo 
Important racial movements. Th 
carned the throwing kmfe west 
the Gabun coast. On the cast the Niam- 
Niam brought it to the nexghbourhoad of 
the Upper Nile valley, An isolated 
example on the Upper Blue Nile shows 
the probability of eailier and even more 
extenave migrations. Fmally, in the 
Sudan it was tought to the Ubang, 
downward as far as the Congo, and was 
further distributed along the banks of this. 
Great river. Here, then, we have traces of 
@ migration into the Congo ley from 
the north, On the other han i a 
tradition among the Bateke 
Pool that the ancient home 
was in the north-west, in the highlands of 
the Ogowe. This, together with many 
other indications, points to the fact that 
the pressure exerted by the negro advance 
from the Sudan brought about migration 
into the Congo valley from Adamawa also. 
Beside the immigration from the north 
there is a very remarkable movement 









































from the south-east, and of this the 
Bashilange at least have pre- 
served a trustworthy tradition. 
Tl 


Remarkabic 





Kassai and Sankuru—that is to say, on the 
northern frontier of the Lunda kingdom. 
In reality they are a mixed le com- 

of an earlier ful sett race 
and the warlike Baluba. who came in from 
the south-east. Whether this migration 
was connected with the great racial move- 
ments in Africa during the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries must remain an 
t question in default of any 
trustworthy evidence. It is probable that 
there was some connection between Ka- 
lunda and Baluba; one of the leaders of 
the Baluba migration, Kapuku-Muluba 
the other two were called Katana and 
Kanyoka—was, according to the legend, 
Rott is a son of that chief Kasongo who 
of Menp lived in the east, ani from 
Wersbip Whom the tribe of the Muata 
Yamwo is descended. Their 
possession of the characteristic Kaffir 
shield and many other special features 
invited the conjecture that the Baluha 
and also the bunda were a mixed 
Kaffir race, or, at any rate, under Kaffir 
influence. East of the Bashilange dis- 
trict. as far as Lake Tanganyika are 
situated pore, unmixed Baluba, differing 
in many respects from the Bashilange. 
Intellectually the Bashilange are better 
developed than the average type ; 
they are readier to learn and are les 
inclined to blind superstition, though 
singularly imitative. Among them there 
has been developed a very peculiar 
religion, of most inexplicable drigin.- 
he central point of this new religion is 
hemp worship, and its beginning therefore 
probably yocs hack to the time when the 
custom of hemp-smoking spread from the 
cast coast ta the mterior of the Congo 
valley. The adoration and veneration of 
a natcotic or stupefying drug, and the 
growth of a conventional worship round 
such a centre, is a peculiarity by no means 
exclusively confined to the Bashilange. In 
the Soma offerings of the Indian Aryans, 
in the reverence with which tobacco is 
regarded by many Indian tribes, we have 
a similar class of phenomena. At first 
small groups and. societies of hemp: 
smokers appear to have been formed, who 
not only formed a close bond of friend- 
ship with one another but enlisted new 
members with Pessionate zeal, Said they 
attaine a preponderating 
Fann” “power. In this way friendly 
Backers Telations within the state were 
The bermpemokers pron 
0) 
of a mildness wholly Peceptional in Africa. 
Their manifestations of friendship were not 
confined to the members of their society, 
but were also extended to foreigners 
—not always to their own advantage. 
The keen, industrious Kioko took advan- 
tage of the inexperience of the Bashilange 
2308 


ins 
Kalamba and Tshii . 

of Kalamba, occupied a posit 
to that of the Lukokesha in the Lunda 


kingdom. 

Tn recent times the raids of the Arabs 
and their native allies, especially the 
notorious chieftain Zefu bin Mohammed, 
or Zappu-Zapp, the son of Hammed ben 
Mohammed, or Tippu-Tibb, have thrown 
the Eastern Congo valley into total con. 
fusion, depopulated entire districts, and 
shattered the civilisation of the interior. 
There were, however, migratury move- 
ments in constant progress at an earlier 
period. The mhabitants of Uregga on the 
south still arr a definite tradition ot 

ir immigration from t 

Gun f° north to ther, présent settle- 
Shattered Tents towards the end of the 

eighteenth century. In the 
Arabwarsthetnibeof the Manyema adopted 
the profession of raiders, not only pro- 
vided the Arabs with their most valuable 
auxihary troops, but entered the business of 
slave-catching on their own account. Con- 
sequently, other races, such as the Bas- 
songe, to the east of the Bashilange, were 
broken up and partly destroyed. At the 
expense of the civilisation and culture of 
wide districts, those Arab settlements have 
been formed which on a cursory 
appear to be the starting-) 
and higher manner of life. European inter- 
ference betokens all the introduction of 
further change, and change, let us hope, 
otfa the central part ofthe Congo valley 

in central part of ‘ongo 

the Peoples settle most thickly upon the 


i 
4 
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n tly thickly popa- 
lated on one bank, other being tarren 
and deserted. The tendency to advance 
towards the stream, the shocks of great 
facial movements transmitted from the 
outer world, are impulses felt even by the 
inhabitants of the most central part of 
Africa. But there is no general connec- 
tion in these migrations; none of those 
huge and rapidly constructed states could 
be formed as they were in other parts 
of Africa. The bowndiess forests, the 
numerous id streams, are so many 
obstacles in the way of any impetuous 
advance; on the river itself, intercom- 
munication, the first great incentive to 
the fal formation of states, never 
attained any high stage of development. 


me 


now become the trade language for the 
district above the falls. European influ. 
ence carly made itself felt in the lower part 
of the Central Congo, with the result that 
the river banks in this district becaine. m 
@ measure a zone of attrac. 
Nesrae tion for unsettled tribes. The 
fe Sea arning for the sea seenis to 
we heen equally prevalent 

among the races about the lower fits. The 
kings of Lown zo were in constant warfare 
with the Anzig ; the coincidence of sound in 
the names Anzig and Banyans ts probably. 
wholly fortuitous, tor the latter are more 
properly called Babangi, and gamed the 
name by which they are now known. which 
means “Seas,” trom the parasitic manner 
in which they gamed their hvelihood. 
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a the lath crutury the Portaguety entered the great kingdom, 


Stanley alone was able with the help of 
E ‘weapons to fight his way through 
the free cantbal tribes, To the natives 
the inviting waterway is a closed path 
beyond the undarics of their own tribes. 
conditions have certainly under- 
gone a fundamental change since the 
arrival of Euroj In particular, the 
small fishing tribes who lived on the islands 
and banks of the river have 
armed extended their journeys, ani 
te Trae some cases have become 
enterprising traders, founding 
colonies among other tribes. In the lower 
reaches of the river beginnings had been 
made a this direction at an earlier period, 
p Bayansi especially have become a 
typical trading people. 


Conga and teduced the rulers to embrace 
be capital being changed to Sio Salvador 
In the forest districts, and especially 
among the negro races who have inhabited 
their StUement. for a long period, an 
important ethnical tramspontion has been 
Drought to pass. These negroes coukl not 
fail to come inte contact with the dwarf 
peoples, and, finally, perhaps after long 
Struggles, they arrived at a common 
modus vivendi which was bound to have 
its effect upon each race. Such a com- 
munity of existence must have resulted 
in course of time in a more or less extensive 
fusion of races which ted here and there 
to the formation of actual mi::ed tribes. 
‘We have already mentioned ep Bashi- 
lange, who had probably received a strong 
infusion of ony, blood s but the most 
Bumerous settlements of this mixed race 
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afe to be found in the forests of the U; 
Aruwimi—that is, near the smaller 
at the sources of. the Nile, where the 
ancients laid the-scene of the war between 
the pygmies and the cranes. From = 


purel; ilotogical point 
ate view. he jest coast wribes 
L rm a-special group tus. 
erage they hey re the im- 
pression of a race, united 
oa te te of age tty states originally 
ge number of of pe states original 
existed upon the of Loango, until a 
prince belonging to, to * ere in Kacongo 


subjugated the perer portion of these 
states and made Loango his capital. 
The town is said to have had a population 
of 15,000. In the south, Kacongo, or Ma- 
lmba, and Ngoyo, or Kabinda, mamtained. 
ther independence in certain respects ; 
but the other parts 
of the country were 
in no very close con- 
nection ‘with their 
suzerain. The power 
of the rulers varied 
with the prestige 
which they were able 
fo maintain, and a 
strongly centralised 
organisation was 
rather the exception 
than the rule. At 
some petiod in the 
last part af the six- 
teenth century, at 
any rate before 1648, 
the date of the arrival 
of the Portuguese, 
Loanyo is said to 
have been a province 
of Congo, though we 
have no certam in- 
formation as to the 
nature of the rela- 
tionship. = The in- 
pucace of the 

Portuguese and of 
Christanity didnot 
pon feat fet Pers a comparatively late 

ing of was certainl 

converted about the waddle of the even. 
teenth century by a zealous missionary ; 
but as both missionary and convert died 
shortly aiterward, no nanent result was 





NATIVE CARVINGS OF LOANGO 
traces of the iaffuence One of these causes 


pty oman Sinn 


Meanwhile, the kingdom of ane 
overshadowed 


entirely aeienbour its 


a Fora 
timed abpented 48 

be a Christian state, and to become 
the starting-point wh dered Christianity 
and European civilisat were Bok 2 
much to Songoer as to oo uietnreat the 
Dark Continent. ut it became apparent 


destroy the of native weeds, 
sored Cob, with Martin Bahai, 
anchored in the mouth of the 
1484, he found the country south of ‘the 
river to a point nearly reac! Angola 
under the fupremacy a see peace the 
Mani-Congo, whose capital was at Am- 
basse, in the interior of the coastland. 
The Portuguese at 
mist pecened that 
if « 
over this raler me 
their side, mn ames 
ceed in converting 
him to C! Esatianity, 
they would be al 
rapidly to extend 
their influence over 
a_ considerable 
of the country. 
took some of the 
Congo inhabitants 
back to Lisbon, and 
in 1490 sent a formal 
embassy to Ambasse, 
obtaming ission 
to build a Christian 
church. Certain 
special causes made 
the success of the 
embassy even more 
brilliant, and led to 
the complete con- 
version of the king 
and of his people. 


the 1Ttkceatery. was to be found in 
the state of political affairs within the 
It was a 


took its name, there were other provinces . 
governed according to the invariable 
paebeat piers hs Pavrelt their own oe aknent 
Sa the part of the over caabled the 
Provinces to acquire a further measure 
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About the 
Lesage, 


of independence. Complete defection 
occasionally resulted. when the solidanty 
of the kingdom had to be maintained 
by force of arms. Of the provinces in this 
relation to the kingdom, the most sm- 
portant was Songo, a distnct immediately 
south of the mouth of the Congo: after 
its chieftain had come into contact with 


‘of the teth century, 8 xative 


the Port . he was accustomed to 
call himself “count,” and later " great 
prince.” The count of Songo was always 


an untrustworthy vassal, especially during 

the period when the Congo power began 

to decline. In 16 3 the count succeeded 

in conquering Kacongo and Ngoyo, 

whereupon he felt himself strong enough 
to throw off his allegiance to Congo. 

At the same time the Congo king had 

Porte to hand over Songo to the 

as a reward for services ren- 

then ies fwo occasions, in 1636 
1641, t! in ‘ongo was utter 

de ad ao Even the ‘ine when the 

ortuguese were begining their missionary 

c « bours, a Me ertain jealousy 

existed between Songo and 

bevy } in consequence of which 

prince, who was the 

weaker of “he two, entered into close 

Telations with the dreaded foreign arrivals, 

and embraced Christianity in the year 1491. 

At the very time when the 
were laying the foundations of their 








prince large number of the 
Liogotia capital Lxthe oppor cart of this canraving Sra seen theropel 


OP LOANGO, ABOUT 167 

states on the coast of 

1 Daudings and martet-place, 

churel Ambasse those gieat migratory 
movements began of which the attac! 
of the Mundequete upon Congo may be 
considered as the prelude. Portuguese 
Narratives would make it appear that the 





Mundequete were settled on 
Tee Mase the great lakes in the far 
antenor and had “revolted " 


Portugese against Congo, thus giving an 
incredible area of extension to the Congo 
kingdom. The truth os that we meet in 
this case with one more instance af those 
constant migrations te the coast, probably 
occastoned the beginning of up. 
heavals elsewhere, which were to devas- 
tate districts in Afnea far remote from 
any visited by the warrior Mundequete, 
lowever this may be, the unexpected 
incursion of their outnumbering [oes 
placed the king of Congo in a most 
embarrassing situation. is glance fell 
involuntarily upon the Portuguese. They, 
with their crosses, their rose wreaths and 
bells, their admonition, and preachings, 
seemed to be proclaiming a new magic 
which would assure victory; and they 
may very well have promised the king 
more practical assistance in the last 
extremity. The defection of the ruler of 
Songo was not without its influence ; the 
king had himself baptised his whole 
court under the name of Dom Joao da 
Silva, and countless numbers of his 
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fafluence of i 
fanty the new! wired province. 
ow Coage Congo ‘eeelf was more p r° 


must have extended far into the interior, 
and, under the protection of the Portuguese 
king, is said at that time to have reached 
even the great lakes. 

This state of affairs was rudely inter- 
rupted the invasion of an even more 
formidable enemy, the Jages. In the year 
1§42 this cannibal tribe of warriors 
first appeared on the borders of the 
Congo kingdom, spreading terror and 
panic before them as they came. The 
Congo army was utterly defeated; the 
capital, which had been called Sao Salva- 
dor since the conversion of the people, 
was stormed and burnt to the ground with 
its cathedral and chapels; the ancient 
civilisation of Congoland was almost 
desttoyed, together with the carefully 
ingrafted European culture which it sup- 
ported. The king, Dom Alvaro I., whose 
palace had come to ape the style and 
manners of the court at Lisbon, deserted 
its capital, and fled to an island of the 
Congo, where he passed several miserable 
years, After four years of war, the utmost 
efforts of his people and the valuable 
assistance of Portuguese troops drove the 
Jagga out of the land in 1546, The country 
Tecovered its prosperity, and its connection 
with Portugal was naturally even closer 
than before. 

Loango suffered from the incursions of 
the Anzig, with their little bows bound 
with lizard-skin, even as Congo had been 
troubled by the Jagga; but these two 
Canaihat: eoples seem to have been of 
Derastats Tocent angi For along time 

were terror 
fhe Gongs th Lee eae ‘Congo 
estuary. was devastated; the 
= of Loar fi said to have been: ia 
possession for seven years, 
3590 and 1600 Benguela was the object 

f their ‘marauding raids; Battel, who 

visited their encampment at that period, 


Srentually tej oenbned the ponelt of 
a3ra 


independence in 1687. brought about 
the final collapse of the Congo kingdom. 
Angola now ame the centre of the 
Portuguese power. It had originally been 
Couge 3 province of Congo with its 

“ capital" Mapungo, under the 
Collapess P2Me of Dongo, or Ambonde, 
i had been raised by Portuguese 
interest to a considerable height of 
importance, and, after a revolt in 1578, 


become ‘ly dependent 
Portugal. The pow'e of Cor on the 
other hand, rapidly declined. It was not 


until 1882 that the missionaries again 
entered the country and made some 2,000 
converts. But the once powerful ruler of 
Congo remains, and has remained through- 
out the nineteenth century, the helpless 
chieftain of the fallen town of Sio 
Salvador. Christianity, which was appar- 
ently deeply rooted in Congo, also dis- 
ay red entirely in course of time. 
pare only. slow degress that the 
ortuguese gained ion of the 
whole of Angola. Tre rising of 1578, 
or 3580, cost the lives of many Portu- 
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"THE story of European colonnation in 
South Afmica before the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century was, with one 
exception, a story of coastal settlements, 
never extending an organied government 
ito the interior. None of these hay ken 
established on a basiy such that an 
autonomous state could be constructed 
thereon none of them have been colonies 
im the full British sense of the term, any 
more than Madrax and Cakutta and 
Bombay were colonies 
But there has been one exception In 
the extreme south a Ewopean group 
established stself at the Cape, and formed. 
itself into an agricultural as well as 
a trading community For morc than a 
hundred and eighty years expanvion was 
slow enough. ‘Then, not eighty veats ugo 
began a great movement northwards and 
Py _ eastwards, extending past the 
pa rs Orange River, past the Vaal 
River, on to the Lim 
Txpeasion g vg 
always to the east of the 
yunction of the Orange and the Vaal 
Then the expansion spread from tts old 
starting pomt_in the south to the north, 
tall it reached the Zambesi and passed 
beyond it into Central Afnca 
in this movement, wholly distmct from 
other colonial movements in Africa— 
h not, 1n its last stages, uninfluenced 
—two peoples were ci 
Dutch and Bntwh On the harmonious 
fusion of those two be the sore 
depends the success! velopment of a 
great Afncan state analogous to the 
Domunion in another contment ; 
a Dominion where also the harmonious 
fusion of the Britssh with another race has 
‘been the condition of success. 
Tt was the Ports who first dis- 
covered the of , re-christened 
the Cape of Hope. But for more 
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than a century und a half no practical 
attempt was made by any European power 
to treat the pice a anything mote than 
4 port of call for the East India trade, 
At last, in 1652) the Dutch Bast Indie 
Company took posession and planted a 
station at Table Bay under the command 
of Van Riebech Although for the next 


Fire tWERtY five years England and 
Dera Holland were intermittently at 
war, and some yeats elapsed 


hetuie France ceased to bea 
rival to these two Powers an the cons 
test for the empie of the seax, the 
Dutch positon at the Cape was un 
challenged France was satishad with 
the Mauntius, and England with St 
Helena which she took from the Dutch 
In France, England or Holland no one 
as yet way thinking of establishing an 
Afixan dommon 
For nearly another hundred and fifty 
yn then—hom 1652 to 174§~ the 
itch were left to themselves Emi- 
grants did not flock from Holland, but 
the settlers made thar hones in the new 
country and imported Dutch wives. In 
1685 the whole Dutch population. was 
under 1,000 But in that yeat Lous 
XIV, revoked the Edict of Nantes, the 
Huguenots were driven from France, and 
some hundreds of, theme found 4 refuge 
at the Cape, where they amal- 
ew gamated With and maternally 
the Cape modified the Dutch stock, 
This was the casier_ because im 
matters of religion beth Dutch and 
Hy ts were rigid Calvinists, 
¢ white population increased and 
multiphed , by 1770 1t numbered some 
10,000. were the :nevitable occa- 
stoual collisions with the Hottentots, who 
were more or less in occuy mn of the 
country; as yet the Bantu negroes had 
3333 


to open tnendly relations was ly 
Cape Relea 200ePted asa sign of bie 
Lied a Bantu raid At 
this time, the Great Fish River 
was fixed as the eastern boundary of the 
Dutch cotony Settler, had moved in- 
land, northwards, but were only just 
teaching ay far ay Graaf Remet The 
colony was administered in a highly 
arbitrary manner by the Dutch company , 
and the idea that citizens of a colony 
have the same nights and privileges as 
citizens of the mother country had not 
dawned in Holland any more than it was 
then accepted at Westminster The 
hunter and farmer “ Boer” population 
had remained untouched by the intcllectual 
movement of the eighteenth century in 
Europe, while intercourse with the Hot- 
tentots and the practice of slavery tended 
on the one hand to lower moral standards 
and on the othe to mtensify the peculiar 
Old Testament teligiosity which has been 
a common characteristic of Calvinistic 
puntanism—and incidentally an eatra- 
ordinary source of strength and confidence 
to puritan armies 
it the regime of the Dutch company 
was coming to an end The French 
Revolution sent the French Monarchy 
toppling and then the Republic challenged 
all the monarchies of Europe in the name 
of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity Pre- 
sently the French overran the Netherlands 
The hereditary Stadtholder, Wilham of 
Orange, tooh stup to England to which 
Powe, in 1795, he transferred the colony, 
in ordet to preserve it from falling into 
the hands of France, which 
to convert Holland mto the 
“Batavian Republic" Ac- 
reece cordingly, in June of that year 
a Bnitish squadron arn’ at 


the Cape. The authorities there, uncertam 
as to their allegiance, disputed the occupa- 
tion, but after some show of resistance 


capitulated to superior force A sub- 
sequent attempt of the Batavian Republic 


© Pecores. poenesenn seas frustrated with- 

out ity, and the Cape remaimed 

under the British admumstration tll the 
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to Great Britain, receiving {6,000,000 as 
compensation The Caj already 
changed hands by right of conquest ; 
that was now permanently confirmed by 
might of purchase and’s direct 
interest in it was at an end 
It 1 the business of the histonan not 
merely to narrate events, but to mvestigate 
problems of causation, the last hundred 
years of South Afnean history afford him 
a pecuharly interestmg subject — Grreat 
Britain takes over the admimstration of 
a large tent. m which a population 
Problems RUMbernng perhaps 25,000 of 
of Low German stock, with an 
apices admuature of French Hi 
blood dominate an immensely 
laiga: servile or semi-setvile native popu- 
lation — Pressing on their borders are 
hordes of militant negro tribes, quite 
distinct from those under their rule not 
the indigenous mhabitants, but no less 
emphatically invading conquerors than the 
Europeans themselves 
The Bnton entering upon the task of 
Ttuling a new dependency must always be 
satisfied that he 1s powesed of an inde- 
feasible legal title, for his conscience will 
not endure illegality He enters upon it 
with a firm and justifiable conviction that 
English ideas about government are the 
best. in the world, and that Enghsh 
officials as aclaw are the most disinterested, 
the most incorruptible, the most fas. 
munded in the world He has a conscien- 
thous determimation to “keep troth,” 
to “be just and fear not” Hence, no 
subyect- populations in the world have 
enjoyed such secunty of person and 
property. such immunity from extortion 
itive as the subject- 
tions of Bntish Empire. 
Ree t the sechtnde of which he 1s some- 
what aggressively conscious 1s not alwa} 
s0 obvious to others; to them, the Tegal 


tagonism . 

pletely wrecked their attempts to domimate 
Scotland. It has made the government of 
Ireland an eternal struggle. It lost them 


the American colonies. It has played a 


disastrous part in South Afnca. Never- 
theless, this spirit of antagonism has 
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scorer, the, Cape, .of Storms, 
It was not wat! 1632 that the 
ao it was in 1007, i given here. 


Seiten? 

Sia Deak fort was bub, a picture of whlch, 
habitually presented itself to the Enghsh 
mind a» preposterous and unreasonable, 

In the matter of race, even the Scot 14.— 
or was a hundred years ago—hardly 
nearer akin than the Hollander to the 
Englishman. The Huguenot admixture in 
the South African Boer rather mcreasey 
the similarity than otherwise; but his 
eh is of Gab er apes than 
the : , and, broadly Spealing, 
the ant onset of the Boer to the 
man— he is apt to differentiate 
from the Scot—is closely to 
the ancient antagonism of the Scot to 
the Englishman. At length, 






Title by right of conquest 

simple is ‘always Liable to be 
if uered become strong cnough 
to rebel. ween 1806 and 1814, that 
was the nature of the British rights at the 
Cape. After 1824, the title was no longer 
open to any st challenge, the cession 
having been made by a fnendly 
British Government for adequate con- 
Gove sideration. That question at 
least did not anse til another 
score of yeats had elaped. Morvover, 
at the outset, the actual British population 
was very smail, while the character of the 
government was such as the cueumstances 
obviouty demanded = The governors 
were practically atwolute: hut they did 
not maternally mterfere with the extab- 
Ished system of local government, the 
established customs of the 
population, or the ¢stab- 
ished relations between 
Bours and natives within 
the colony. Boer anid 
mitives were prabably 
tite ay well content as 
they would have becn as 
a Dutch colony under the 
Datch system, Neverthe: 
loss, a pritnary source of 
friction soon made itselt 
felt in the disposition of 
the Government to inter. 
< vene between Boet and 
Hottentot, generally in 
favour of the Hottentot, 
About 1820 an osm 
Portant change was in- 
augurated. The governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, obtamed the support of the 
Home Governai nt in obtaming a supply 
of British immigrants, who were planted in 
the eastern portion of the colony, Intherto 
unoccupied. Hence if came about that a 
substantial British element was added to 
the Boer population, and pre- 
ton dominat 4 m the sain wee 
tion, much as, after the Amers- 
Grievances can War of Independence, 
Lower Canada remained French while 

Upper Canada became British. 

in this decade the ractal grievance 


and 
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system of local government in favour of 

English methods, They objected 

to an ordinance which p! 

Freeden, 274, whites on the same 

for the footing, and they found no con- 
solation in the appointment of 


@ small advi council which 
was supposed to be a check on the absolute 
power of the Governor. 


Then came a measure, excellent in itself, 
which entirely exasperated the old in- 
habitants. Already, m 1807, Great Britam 
had declared against the slave trade: 
now, in 1833, she resolved on the totat 
abolition of slavery in all British territory, 
the people in the British Isles voting the 
huge sum of {20,000,000 to compensate 
the slave owners. But of that sum 
about {1,250,000 was allotted to Sout 
Africa, where the official valuation of the 
slaves amounted to £3,000,000. . More- 
over, it was impossible immediately to 
replace the slave labour by free labour, 
The pastoral employments of the great 
bulk of the Dutch population were worked 
by slave labour, and to immense numbers 
of them emancipation meant something 
like ruin. It was not yet known that the 
compensation would ‘be so inadequate. 
and exasperation had not yet reached its 
height when Sir Benjamin Durban 
arrived as governor in 1834. to find him- 
self confronted with the additional problem 
of dealing with the Bantu. Kaffirs on the 
borders, 

For fifty years past there had been 

tiodical Collisions with the Kaffir tribes 

yond the Fish River; two of these 
Kaffir wars had taken place since the 
establishment of British rule. Practically 
the whole population, official and other, 
held a single view with regard to the 
Kaffirs ; with the exception of one element 
—the moa in the view of shes 
t affir was a peaceable at 
rowers simple person, who became 
tha Kaffir, ‘TOUbIesome only when goaded 
by the whites, In the view 
of the rest the Kaffir was a born marauder, 
who abstained from robbery and murder 
only so long as he feared superior force. 
At this time, the Zulu Tamerlane, Chaka, 
and the kindred armies of the Matabele. 
had for many years been devastating and 
slaughtering on the east and north; the 
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Kaffir closer at hand had been ee 
. Whatever might be it in 
, where the missionaries had the 
ear of the public, to men in Africa it was 
obvious that the Kaffir tribes were a 
Serious menace. 

The Governor then sent the principal 
Tepresentative of the missi societies 
as a commissioner to obtain from the chiefs 
assurances of their peaceful intentions. 
They gave the assurances, but took the 
fact ¢ ty te ae 
indication of fear, and therefore of weak- 
ness. While Sir Benjamin Durban was 
giving an official Christmas entertainment 
news came to him that the Kaffirs were 
across the Fish River, raiding, robbing, and 
slaughtering. Thus a new Kafr war 
opened. The operations were ably con- 
ducted by Sir Heary Smith—who became 
Governor some years later—but nearly a 
year passed before the Kaffirs fairly 
submitted. Sir Benjamin then planted 
in the belt of territory across the Fish 
River a number of tribesmen whose 
hostility to the group, with whom the war 
had been going on, would prevent a 


dangerous coalition, so that, in 
cea. fact, these, would scree as 
buffer. territ 
‘Wart these was to be un Batish 


milttary control, though the chiefs were to 
retain much of their powers. The whole 
scheme was regar as ly wise 
and satisfactory. But it had to be sub- 
mitted to the home authorities. 

The home authorities listened to the 
missionary societies, and to no one else. 
The theory of the missionaries was that 
the Kaffirs were a harmless and persecuted 
People. who should be left independent 
w their own chiefs, wherever the 
chiefs were well disposed to missionaries. 
Consequently. an astonishing despatch 
reversed Durban’s arrangement, and 
signified that the missionary theory was 
to be carried out. The dwellers in the 
eastern districts, exposed to the Kaffir 
attacks, saw no possible prospect before 
them but anarchy and chaos. The 
Governor protested, and was thereupon 
Tecalled. 


This was precisely at the moment when 
the colony was reafsing the full extent of 
the losses entailed by the abolition of 
slavery. Deprived of the dabous by wae 
their farms had been ran, and fi by the 
fact that the wisest and most moderate 
of governors was unable to provide against 
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the Black peril so lorg as the missionary 
societies remained ail- in London, 
it numbers of the Boers resolved to 
off their feet the dust of the Bntish 
colony, and to seek new pastures beyond 
its borders. There was nothing to vent 
them from domg so: the law-officers of 
the Crown declared that there was no 
power to prevent British subjects trom 
emigrating out of British terntory. Thus 
began the Great Trek. The emigrants 
were only later to realise that the Crown 
declined ‘to admit that, m passng out of 
Batish terntory, they ceased to be Bnt»h 
subjects. Whither should the stalwarts 
make their pilgrimage? Virtually, the 
limts of the colony were the Orange Raver 
on the north, and the Fish River on the cast. 


To trek ito the Kaffir country between 
the mountains and the sea, beyond the 





Fish River, would obviously be worse 
than useless. The warrior Matabele had 
crossed the mountams; they had raided 
and depopulated most of the country 
between the and Vaal rivers; 
but for the most part they had settled 
beyond the Vaal. Here, then, between the 
Vaal and the Orange. the emigrants had 
the best chance of making a new home. 
But the first adventurous caravans were 
determined to betake themselves as falas 
might be from British tetritary. These 
Passed the Vaal; fur northward, the bulk 
ot them were trapped and staughtered 
by the Matabele. A remnant struggled 
through to the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay 
The uext group, a lige body, stopped 
short of the Vaal, and made tends with “ 
local chief who was ving in teat of Move 
katse and Ins Matabele A few menbers of 
the party, including thes 
“commandant,” Hendrth 
Pougeter, went esplouny, 
across the Vaal, and almost 
fo the Limpopo They re 
turned to) find that” the 
Matabele had already cut 
off and massacred a party. 
of twenty-five, and, having 
been repulsed by other, 
were hhely to return in 
lorce.  Potaeter chose his 
ground, diew his whole 
company - forty guns, and 
then women and children 
—into laager = that 6 con 
strneted a for tied position: 
with the waggons - and 
awaited the attack, The 
Bo t fre proved too much 
for the Matabele, whose 
rushes were repeatedly 
broken by the hail of 
bullets. The laager was 
not entered, but the cattle 
were carried off. The party 
was extricated from its 
dangerous postion by a 
third band under Gert 
Mantz, who had arrived at 
Thaba Nehu, and sent 
up cattle to draw the 
wi s, in place of those 
the Matabele had 
camed off. 
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they took the offensive, marched, 150 
strong — some half-breeds — to 
smite the Philstines, a 


surprised a kraai, 
or mittary village, routed the “ regiment ” 
which occu} it with considerable 
slaughter, ve home a mighty herd of 
cattle, and fortified themselves at Winberg 
See ee they oats reload 

re they were rem: 
Beec Woes a number of fresh emigrant 
Matabele famules , and there, in June, 
1837, they drew up for t! 

selves a republican constitution, naming 
Pieter Retief, one of the recent arnvals, 
their ‘‘ commandant-general ” 

The next step was a second attack on 
Moselikatse , 135 Boer, marched mto 
the heart of the Matabele country, found 
the chief at the head of a force outnum- 
bering their own by not much Icos than a 
hundrcd to onc, fought him for nine days, 
and wrought such immense havoc that 
the Matabele threw up the struggle, fied 
north across the Limpopo, and turned 
their attention to the peaccful Mashonas 
Ihe entire country from the Orange to 
the Lamy having becn thus evacuated 
by the Matabele who had succeeded in 
very nearly wipmg out the previous 
inhabitants, the new republic proceeded 
to proclaim atsclf lord of the whole— 
which corresponds approximately to what 
aerwards pecume the Orange Free 5tate 
and the Swth Afnan or Transvaal 
Repubhe 

Whue Potgieter had been occupied in 
the expulsion of the Matabele Retief 
and others were mvestigating the possi- 
bility of crossing the mountain, and 
effecting a settlement nearer the sea— 
m what 1% now Natal, and was then 
dominated by Dingan the successor of 
Chaka, the ruler of the Zulu military 
state By grace of Dingan there were a 
few British residing at Port Natal, but the 
Cape Government exercsed no sovereignty 
in that repon The natives, up to 
the la, regarded these 
betes Bator as ther ~— chiefs, 
ja Natal While recogmising perforce the 

supremacy of the Zulu king 
Retief and his comrades, with the 
approval of the Enghsh at Port Natal, 
sought and were nted an mterview 
_ fen to treat Moy i 
for a grant of land Dingan received t! 
hospitably, promised them the land, 
then s ily, at the moment of 
tarned on them and slaugh’ 


aye 


every 


man of them. Then he despatched a host 
against the most advanced of the Boer 
camps, and massacred its occupants— 
men, women and children, whites and 
Hottentot servants—to the number of 
over 400 One youtt alone had tune to 
spnng on _horsel , mide for hus hfe, 
and give the alarm at other camps. At 
each one, the waggons were ptly 
laazered, and when the Znlu hosts 
appeared they were met with so fierce 
a resistance that they fatled to carry a 
single one Next day the scattered camps 
were able to concentrate The resolve 
was promptly taken not to budge, but 
to exact vengeance for the massacre 
The commandos from over the moun- 
tas came down to join their comrades , 
the Bntish at Port Natal made common 
cause with them But they could not 
unite undcr any one leader “Bnitiwh and 
Dutch advanced against Dingan mm two 
Separate columns The Dutch were drawn 
into an ambush, from which they fought 
their way out with difficulty The Bntish 
column—seventeen whites and some 1,500 
natives—was trapped by a Zulu force of 
Zales Defeat five times its strength, and 
Deteh was aes to Aces alter a 
ternfie struggle, o1 a thi 
and Britith Of the whole ‘number escaping 
{April 1838) For a time further offensive 
action was paralyved 
The arnval of Andnes Pietonus im 
November provided a new and capable 
Leaving a garrivon in the camp, 
Pretormus with a force 460 strong, marched. 
agamst the Zulu. scouting constantls 
and forming laager at every halt Throug! 
captured Zulus messages were sent offer- 
ing to treat for peace Dhingan sent not 
envoys, but an army On December 16th, 
* Dingan’s Day,” ti “4 fell upon the Boer 
laager, to meet with an overwhelming 
defeat Four of the Boers were killed, 
3,000 Zulu corpses were left dead on the 
field, the stream that foes bar by bas 
been known from that day as the 
River, Dimgan’s Day has been cele- 
brated annually ever since 
Though Dingm had to flee from his 
ot kraal for the time, he was not yet 


Fgag 
Freee 


cerning its Bantu subjects, and it attacked 
a native chief in the territory which fay 
2 p 


between Natal and the Cape Colony. 
British sentiment, still guided by the 
missionaries, demanded protection for the 
natives, and the demand cannot be 


course. British troops were marched on 
Port Natal, a ty of them was met in 
arms by the defeated, 








suprer was accepted as an accom: 
plished fact. the British. action being 


‘warranted maini; the theory that the 
Boer 0 es were British 
subjects, who could not on 
their own responsibility set 
: up a dommion free from the 
British allegiance. The bulk of the 

i withdrew westwards across the 
Drakensberg Mountains to the lands where 






ay yet the Britsh made no claim toextend 


control, Three years later a British 
government was definitely established 
an Natal. 

The experiment was now tried of 
establishing border states under British 
influence and protection between the 
British colony and the interior—not with- 
out some expectation that the Boers would 
thus find themselves cut off, and would be 

led to return to British territory. 


Spee Qranee: Raves, basis ; and west of 
joshesh a Grigua state was i 
under Adam Kok. But im both these 
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treaty-states, where Adam Kok, assured 
of British suy , asserted the authority 
which the Boer settlers reya- 
asd Griges diated. British intervention 

had as its only practical result 
the withdrawal of most of the 
farmers to a more remote district. A 
general conference of the various parties 
Interested brought about a new arrange- 
ment : a portion of Adam Kok’s territory 
was allotted to the emigrants under a 
British Governor, who were to pay a sort of 
tribute to the Griqua chief. 

Meanwhile, affairs on the Kaffir frontier 
were in an umsatisfact condition ; 
Kaffir raids were not duly checked by the 
chief, and presently the fiction developed 
into a new Kaffir war—counted as the 
seventh. The operations, though costly, 
demand no spec'el record. But the war 
itself had at last the effect of inducing the 
Ministers in England to recognise the folly 
of governing the Cape according to a priori 
theories affected in London instead of in 
accordance with the judgment of the men 
who really knew the conditions. Hence 
Sir Harry Smith was sent out as Governor. 

Sir Harry at once took up the policy in 
which Purban had been checked. 
helt of Kaffir territory on the near side of 
the Kei River was made a British province, 
Kaffraria, the chiefs in general retaining 
much of their authority. The nominal 
authority of the Griqua Adam Kok over 
the settled district was abolished, the chief 
Teceivin : ctical compensation. The 
Boers made no demur at first to the 
proclamation of the “ Orange River Sove- 
reignty" as a province under British 
administration. Presently, when the 
farmers to the northward. headed by 

A Pretorius, rose in arms 
Kaiy '© ‘esist, they were defeated in 
Wer the field at Boomplaats, and 
P withdrew beyond the Vaal. Then, 
in ese the Kaffirs again revolted. This 
eighth Kaffir war was and bloody. 
After two years it was concluded, practic- 


ally by the exhaustion of the tribes. 
Orange River aignty found 

imarity because 
Moshesh was dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangements. He permitted or 
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encouraged disturbances among the ming 
Governor, Major Warden, to intervene by 
force when expostulation failed. 
at once dropped the of submission. 
The section of colonists who continued dis- 
affected to British mle made a compact 
of neutrality with him, and then invited 
the intervention of Pretorius amd the 
Boers across the Vaal. Pretorius, 
technically a rebel against the British, 
but now residing ni their formal 
jurisdiction, informed Major Warden 
that he would oat intervene if the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal terri were 
guaranteed ; otherwise he would. Major 
Warden could not deal with so strong a 
combination as that which threatened : 
Sir Harry Smith could not reinforce him 
in the thick of the Kaffir war. The Gover- 
nor of the Cape, seeing no alternative, 
arranged a conference between the Trans- 
vaal leaders and British commissioners ; 
and the result was the Sand River Conven- 
tion in January, 1852, guaranteeing to the 
Transvaal—thereafter acknowledged as 
the South Atiean Republic ihe i - 
it control of its own affairs. 
Independence About this time, Sir Harry 
Fee raat Smith was replaced by Sir 
George Cathcart, who before 
long was able to employ troops released 
from the Kaffir contest ta restore order. 
Moshesh made prompt submission befare it 
was too late, while his prestige was at its 
height. The submission was ted, 
Cathcart withdrew, and immediately after- 
wards the Home Government made up its 
mind to retire from the Orange River 
Sovercignty alte er. By a convention 
signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854, 
the Orange River Sovereignty was trans- 
formed into the Orange Free State, with 
@ guarantee of independence, 

Pearly twelve months earlier the Cape 
Colony had been granted a newconstitu- 
tion, The first ineffective limitation on 
the Governor's arbitrary had been 
made alittle, but not much, more effective 
by the appointment of anominated Council 
in 1834, In 1853, the Cape Colony was 
given two elected Assemblies, which had 
Practically complete control of legislation, 

‘ull responsible government did not arrive 
until eighteen years later. Natal, as well 
as Kaffraria, continued to be governed in 
connection with Cope. Colony, but Natal 
was separated in 1856, when it received 
more restricted representativeinstitutions. 
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A GENERATION OF DEVELOPMENT 


AT this time it way the prevalent con- 
viction among politicians of all 
parties in England that colonies inevitably 
separate from the mother country ay .oon 
as may be after they are strong enough te 
stand by themselves. The old notion that 
they are to be treated as mere depen- 
dencies existing for the convenience of the 
parent state, to whom they mist remain 
subservient, had been virtually destroyed 
in the British mind by the American Wat of 
Independence, The modern conception of 
colonies as forming a group of states whose 
common interest it is to stand fast together 
on terms of practical equality, under a 
ningle flag, had hardly come into existence. 
The outcome of the intermediate atutude 
was that the mother country was generally 
anxious to avoud responsibilities herseli. 
and willing to leave the colomes to manage 
their own affans—provided that they did 
not irmtate humanitarian sentiment, oF 
entail expenditure at home. 
Thu» the recognition of the South 
African Republic and ot the Orange Frve 
State appeared to be a convens- 


pila e ent method of creating responsi- 
Coloaien —(Vilities on the north of the 


Orange River. The recogmition 
‘was so nearly unconditional as to make any 
subsequent attempt to assert British 
authority exceedingly difficult in fact, and 
questionable in law. In other words, the 
way in which the thing was done very 
gravely comphcated the South Afmean 
problem for those whose larger imagina- 
tion pictured the ideal of a homogeneous 
South African state or federation. 

The problem, as we have already noted, 
bore a strong analogy to that which, before 
the eighteenth century, confronted thove 
statesmen in England and Scotland, from 
the days of Edward I., who realised the im- 
mense advantage which unification would 
bring to both countries, subject always to 
the conditions that there should be no 
subordination of the one to the other, and 
that the union should be accepted with 
goodwill by the bulk of both populations. 


2D *s a 


In Africa. indeed, there®was no danger of 
the subjection wluch the Seats had teated, 
bat rather of absorption, 
could come only under the 
asain Canada, unless Great But 
gether fost het place among the 0 

Primat what Monsters in’ London 
eftected to establish one state hall 
Datch and halt Brush south of the Orange 



















Te 8 River sa second British state 
m Natal, with the 

Alricns Staten yn ssive ternitory al K 

in 1856 
mlervening rally ins 





dependent native state in Zululand beyond, 
the Tigela ; another im Basutoland, dank: 
mg the new Oninge Free sates and 
between the Onange and the Dampopo, 
with the Drakensberg te than eastern 
Doundary. the Bort Orange Bree State, 
which rapidly developed an excellent 
organisation, and the Ree: South Atucan 
Repubhe, whieh was hhodly or gamed at 
all Bach af these developed on its own 
dines, until the compheation of their 
mutual trons altaned at degive at 
entanglement for which polit 
find no sulution save the arbitr 
war. 

‘The Governor who was placed at the 
head of Cape Colony m 1854 was Sir George 
Grey, who had already won high distinction 
as an adminntr 
notably in New 7 
deen given a perfectly free hand the 
tory of South Africa during the last filty 
yeats would have been less disturbed, for 
‘AGoverner Me Was possessed of the large 
ef Large MARINatIon which looks far into 
Imagisation {ht future, and also of the reso- 

lution, the tact, and the sym- 
pathy, without which it 1s not possible to 
carry out a pohcy wherein the epposing 
interests of rival races have to be recon- 
ciled, He recognised in Africa the necessity, 
repeatedly demonstrated in Bnitish- 
Indian history, of exercising a constant 
influence over native communities through 
the presence of British Residents and 
Agents. He saw also the need of fusion 
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thous opposed to the pollicl diategre: 
tion as totl litical disintegra- 
tion consequent upon the breaking up of 
South Ainca into a number of independent 
states. But he was debarred from giving 
his policy effect in any high degree, The 
Union existence of the Boer republics 
Wit’ Deten checked, though it did not 

altogether prevent, the amalga- 
matioa of the Cape Dutch and 
British. The principle of non-intervention 
was maintained, with the result that, as 
in India, intervention was ultimately 
forced on the Government at the cost of 
bloody wars. 





Boglasing 
south of the Limpape river, 

Internally. the premier colony _pto- 
gressed. The same may be said of Natal 
and of the Orange Free State. But the 
Cape had its troubles with the native de- 
pendency of Kaffraria, as the Free State 

ad m its turn with the Basuto power, and 
Natal with Bantus within her own borders, 
and ultimately with the Zulu state on the 
north-east. 

British Kaffraria did not form a part of 
Cape Colony. It was administered on 
different lines, the population being practi- 
cally entirely biack ; but it was the 
Governor of the Cape in his capacity as 
High Commissioner. During Sir George 
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Grey's time Kafiraria became the scene 
of a gigantic tragedy, a psychological 
on of a very remarkable 
character. Grey introduced excellent 
schemes calculated to civilise the natives ; 
but the benefits therefrom were not 
immediately apparent—much as, almost 
contemporaneously, Dalhousie’s measures 
for the advancement of the natives of 
India were viewed by them with the most 
@rotesque suspicion—and it is clear that 
in Africa there was a great undercurrent 
of hostility to the iced ean tule. 
As skilful agitators in India played u 
the superstitious terrors or the religious 





vith the half Brith aad half Dutch State of Cape Colony. Buitiah niuance ia Goeth A@ica has expanded, 
joer ead native states were established, until the whale ‘Abica. 
‘exception of German South-west Africe, kus come under British rule or 


pfejudices of the uneducated classes and 
of the sepoys, so in Africa superstition was 
the lever by which conspirators or fanatics 


sought to let loose a black avalanche upon 
the alien which should des! him. 
The bulk of the population of Kaffraria 


belonged to the Kosa tribes, 
Kaffe inst whom te series of 

if wars been waged. 
Tresety Suddenly among them, beyond 
the British border, there somes 8 prophet: 
Umbiakaze, who claimed that and 
his niece Nongkause, were mediums, 
mouthpieces, through whom the spirits of 
departed Kosa heroes spoke their bidding. 


A Gigantic 
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Umhlakare had seen them im the fhsh 
spoken with them, heard their mesage 
In due time, the white men weie to be 
wiped out utterly, but there was to be a 
time of preparation When the great dav 
arrived, the heroes would come bak to 
earth, and lead is Seutial to yet . 
crops, in plenty unheard of would spring 
from the soil in a day , cattle would cover 
the pastures Meanwhile the faithful were 
to slaughter cattle and destroy 
crops—ain effect, to clear the land of all 
means of obtammg a food 
supply The pnncipal Kosa 
chiefy took up the cause with 
enthusiasm, the European 
observer more than suspects 
that what was really hoped 
for way that when the popu- 
lation suddenly found them 
selvey utterly destitute they 
would hurl themselves upon 
the white man and the white 
man's lands in sheer dtspera 
tion Certainly, nothing but 
a frenzy of superstition could 
have made the masses 
Hbaately dastioy all they 
had to hve on 
The Cape Government State 
through the early month, of °°?" 
1857, when it had appreciated the nature of 
the hideous Whiston which hid taken posses: 
ston of the Kosas made every preparation 
to resist the anticipated onslaught and to 
accumulate stores to alleviate the turnble 
destitution, which was daily becoming more 
wevitable as the Kaffirs continued to slay 
cattle and to destroy grain It must be 
supposed that among the leaders many had 


veritably persuaded themselves of the 
prophet’s truth At any rate, nothing 


HENDRIK BRAND 
Presdent of the Orange Pi 


sip st the 






ele it would seem can explain the fact 
that no measures were taken to gatha the 
fighting men mm arms so that when the das 
aitved they might be launched at once 
against then fue of upon that pres The 
davcame [The gruinwas gone the cattle 
were gore the warhiors wete not assem: 
bled And the tresh gram did not sprout 
Ror the divine catth appear, nor did the 
dead return to lead the hymg — Procla- 
Mation went forth that the ' day of 
resurrection was = postponed But it was 
Sain to attempt to organise 
wal alter the process of tava 
ton had begun when the 
Uhision of sup Sttion was 
aheady shaYered to irag 





ments Pho was ne wat 
other than whey start 
ing Kaflzs fought each 
other lor scraps oof any 


thing edible that) coukt be 
found = Draven by tanine, 
they poured m streams ov 
the border cuying tor food 
But the destitution was mare 
overwhelming than the aval 
thle resource scould cope with 
25,000 at Just parishiad pos 
uoaastotbe bly cvendoubl thatmumdet 
a Belts AL the cuntot rh67 the Koff 
population was but onc Huidof whatcha 
heawhon the yar opencd On the desatad 
lands settlers were planted lrom the Cape 
from home trom Gamany The white 
immigration changad t har icter ot the 
distuct and seven years hates in thb5 
Kaffraria was formally incorporated with 
Cape Calon: 

canwhk the Orange Free State was 
organtsing itself on lines which showed the 
marked political capacity of ats citizens 
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The chief authority lay in the Volksraad, 
elected by alll {ull citizens and naturalised 
citizens ‘with a property qualification. 
The executive functions were vested in an 
elected president and an executive council. 
Coloured inhabitants might be accorded 
the vote by a resolution of the Volksraad. 
A high standard of efficiency was attained 
in administratioa, but the conditions under 
which the Republic had been established 
made if inevitable that there should be 
difficulties with tie Basuto Moshesh, who 
aspired to recover for the Basuto kingdom 





KIMBERLEY, THE DIAMOND TOWN 


the widest area of ascendency 
which it had held in the past—an 
area which included a ‘ion ot 
what the Free State claimed as its 
own (erritory, and quite accurately 
regarded as essential to its exist- 
ence. In 1858, disagreement 
ieached a head, and the rs ine 
vaded Basutoland with little suc- 
cess, With an uncertain prospect of 
the Free State being joined by the 
South African or Transvaal Re- 
public, the President invited, and 
loshesh accepted, the mediation 
of Sir George Grey. whose award 151" 
was in the main favourable to the the 
Basuto. On the other hand, the 
Griqua sold their territory to 
Free State, and removed themselves to 
Griqualand East, on the south of Natal, 
he » however, made it evident that 
meant to sp even more than 
been conceded by the Grey award. The 
friction again went on until, in 1865, 
Hendrik Brand succeeded Martin Pretorivs 
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as President. He renewed the a for 
arbitration to the Governor of Cape, 
ilip Wodehouse. Wodehouse, after 


Sir Philip 

careful and impartial examination, restored 
the old line of demarcation claimed by the 
draw from the tetory they bad occed 

Ww the territory occupir 

and the second Basuto war began with 
savage raids on the part of the Basutos, 
from whom, on the other -hand, the 
barghers captured several positions. 
Moshesh, who wanted a delay, obtained 
terms of peace; but fifteen months later 
he again challenged the Free State. 
This time vit lay more de- 
decisively with the Republic, and 
Moshesh begged the British to 
. assume sovereignty and extend 
him their protection. The request 
was granted, and the Free State 
was in part deprived of what it 
had a strong title to regard as the 
legitimate fruits of victory in a war 
which it had not sought. Basuto- 
land became a British Protectorate 
in 1869. While the Basuto war was 
in progress a discovery was made 





Tdearde 
DIAMOND MINES OF KIMBERLEY 


cisatahat meet aces 


which was vitally to affect the attitude of 
the British Government towards South 
Africa. First a few stray diamonds and 
then, in 1869, a very stone were 
found. Pie ly over when 
digging for diamonds began in earvest. The 
diamond fields were on the west of the two 
republics, on lands which no one had 
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hitherto very definitely claimed. The 
Griqua chief, Nicholas Waterboer, asserting 
his ownership of the most valuable fields, 
sold them to the British Government. 
Waterboer’s title was disputed ty 
Transvaal and by the Free State. dis- 
pute between Waterboer and the Transvaal 
was referred to, the bboy bak the 
vernor oO! at . on 
ve {he evidence aid before him 
 Keate gave judgment 
Dinmoed Fieide -otirely in favour of Water- 
boer, The Free State, however, declined to 
Tecognise an award to which it had not been 
a party, Great Britain claimed the land 
hy right of purchase. But then, under the 
British flag, disputes as to title arose, 
and the courts, after examining all claims, 
rejected Waterbocr's. _ President Brand 
appealed to England. British courts 
had now found that the land claimed by 
Waterboer had never been his to sell. 

In this dilemma the British Govern- 
ment, deprived of its technical claim, fell 
back on the principles of high policy, and 
affirmed that its responsibilities as para- 
mount power in South Africa compelled it 
to retain the diamond districts in its own 
hands; but it presently ised that 
the Free State, m being thus ‘ived of 
territories to which they had a legal 
title, had a legitimate grievance. Com- 
pensation, therefore, was offered, and the 
republic accepted £90,000. The transac- 
tion amounted in effect to this : that the 
Paramount Power claimed the right of 
compulsory purchase on its own terms 
when reasons of state should make such 
purchase practically necessary. The claim, 
of course, rests on the principle that the 
Paramount Power acknowl iga- 
tions to the maintenance of the security 
of the minor states which make the 
reservation of corresponding rights im- 
perative. On the , the Free State 
would in this case have found,the control 
of the mines and the mining population 
Ths Pree 50 Serious a task that the 
State's bargain was a better one than 

appears prima facie. In this 
connection, the Transvaal Re- 
public was in a different position from the 

‘ree State. The Keate award had been 
made on the understanding that the 


President was authorised to the 
republic to abide by the at 3 and the 
authorities were entitled to the 
question as having been thereby ¢ itely 
settled. But the Boers repudiated their 
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President’s pledge, in consequence of 
which he resigned. Thus the point re- 
mained one as to which it was obviously 
possible that fresh dispute might arise in 
the into It was to bons evident, 
however, that something of more import- 
ance was involved for the Paramount 
Power than the mere possession of the 
diamond mines, since it thereby secured 
access to the interior, with ilities 
of development which had not hitherto 
heen taken into consideration. 

The nepher pre the diamond ano in 
di Teac! i upon Natal, whic! 
pewige A demands our attention. ‘The rela- 
tions here between the whites and the 
Bantu natives differed somewhat from the 
position in other colonies, the whites form- 
Ing only some eight per cent. of the popu- 
lation; hence the necessity for a strict 
limitation of the black man’s opportunities 
of acquiring a vote. A degree of represen- 
tative government had been ited 
shortly after the recognition of Natal as 
a separate colony, but res) ible gov- 
ernment did not arrive till the last decade 
of the century. 

was one quite necessary restric- 
tive law in Fatal tat 4 7 Banks owners 
Dismeads of Guns sl Tegistered. 
A portion of the country had 
aed Eels teen settled by Hlubi tribes- 
men, who had withdrawn 
from Zulu territory. Their chief, Lan- 
Balibalela—or more briefly, Langa— 
allowed some of his young men to betake 
themselves to the diamond fields; anil 
they, with the money thas earned, pur- 
chased firearms, with which they returned 
to Langa’s country, evading registration. 
In tack, it becaie ear hat Langa’s 
People were arming surreptitionsly. e 
it summoned Langa to answer 
for his ; his replies were evasive ; 
in fact, he was concocting plans for defy- 
ing the British. An armed force was sent 
to 1 obedience to the Government 
ian Sieg aearty narrowly 
escaped being cut off, in doing so 
Ba doen es wie tae 
very Enropean in 
that nothing but a convincing demon- 
stration of superior ree would Are 
@ general rising. Boer 
ised aid if needed; Natal and Cape 
y were prompt to take decisive 
measures. to raise the 
Basutos as allies; but he himself was 
caught and compelled to surrender, while 
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his forces were scattered after a hot 
skirmish, before he had succeeded in 
effecting his object. He was removed from 
the colony, after full trial. and detained 
in a very comfortable captivity for some 
twelve , While the Hlubi settlement 
was broken up, and the land transferred to 
fresh occupants. All danger of further 
insurrection was averted. The colonists, 
however, were—according to the standing 
tule~irritated by the intervention of the 
Home Government on behalf of the insur- 
gent tribe. 

A source of future difficulties for other 
pasts of South Africa as well as Natal 
was created by the importation to that 
colony of coolie labour from India, the 
Bantu proving themselves wholly imprac- 
ticable as plantation-workers, © The 
Measure was successful enough com: 
mercially; but it resulted 
in the permanent settlement 
of considerable numbers of 
Indians, whose presence is 
now regarded with aversion 
by the whites —both as an 
industrial danger. and as 
complicating the native ques- 
tion. On the other hand, the 
Imperial Government can 
hardly approve the exclusion 
of British subjects, as the 
Indians are, from tree access 
to British dominions. Some 
observers ate in favour of 
diverting the immigration, 
which tends to continue, to AI 
the more tropical region, 
where it would, at any rate. 
not affect the prospects of the white 
Jabourer or tradesman. 

In 1877 Sir Bartle Frere arrived as 
Governor of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner, having been appointed by 
Disraeli’s Government with a view to the 
carrying out of Lord Carnarvo: i 
for t! paieation of South Airica: 

uestions, however, demanded 

eee iis immediate’ attention. 
‘Appolated Prompt measures rendered a 
Kaffir rising abortive ; but he- 

yond Natal, still graver dangers threatened 
irom the Zulu power, with its capital at 
Ulundi. The great military organisation 
of Chaka bad met with a set-back when 
bis , Dingan, was overthrown, 











































the 





successor, 
and his place taken by the comparatively 
ket 


ic Panda. But Panda himself had 
by his son, Cetewayo, who 





SIR BARTLE FRERE 


Goveraor 
grapes oct 
disastrous Zula War 


Laavlun eevee oy 


inherited not a few uf Chaka's qualities. 
Under his sway the systematic develop: 
ment ot a polity organised exclusively 
for military purposes was tevived. Dis. 
agreements between this formidable potea- 
tate and the South African Republu. 
threatened to issue in open war. In 





1878, Frere as High Commissioner inter 
vened to arbitrate on the points 
the Zulu 


in dispute, But 


me 
War of 1679 rious that his award, favour 
able enough to the Zulus, was joined to 
what was in effect) an ulimatum to 
Cetewayo, requiring not only wparation 
for injuries of which his people had been 
guilty, but also the dishanding of his 
army, and the admission of a British 
Resident at Ubtands, Cetowayo's capatal, 
The demands passed unheeded. An 

attack 1: : would 
a 























mt tamly 
ral Basuto rising in Natal. 

Sar Bartle Frere qudged that 
the attack must be forestalled, 
A powertul foree was dis 
matched agamst the Zulu 
aang. in three divisions, Two 
ailvaneed, successiully vepuls- 
mg the forees sent agaist 
them, aH the fate ob the 
third division compelled then: 
to halt and mamta a 
defensive attitude, The man. 
body, under Lord Chelmsford, 
vanced to Tsandihw: 















of the Cas 
ot 


Drit. 
with the bulk of lay foree to 
Zulu kraal, leavmg some 1,300 in 
than half leing whites, in an unfortitied 
camp. On thal camp suddenly burst the 
Zulu torrent : 15,000 warriors. They had 
evaded Lord Chelmsford, and encircled 
the downward force before the situation 
was realised. The British were cut to 
pieces. But for the heroic defence of 

ke's Drift, where six score men under 
Chard and Bromhead held at bay 4,0u0 
Zulu: on that same night, Cetewayo’s men 
would have been into Natal. 

For the moment, the invading forces 
were compelled to mark time; but re- 
inforcements were hed up, Within 
six months of isandihwana, Lord Chelms- 
ford had shattered Cetewayo's army at 
Ulundi, and the king was a fugitive. When 
presently he fell into the hands of the 
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British, he was detained under surveillance 
till, in 1883, he was allowed to return to 
Zululand as a vassal monarch, an experi- 
mental form of government in the interval 
having proved quite unsuccessful. The 
restoration was contested. On his death 
next year, his son, Dinizulu secured the 
succession, with assistance—in return for a 
cession of territory—from the 
Transvaal. Continued dis- 
orders made annexation im- 
perative in 1887, when the 
recalcitrance of Dimzulu and 
other chiefs necessitated his § 
deportation. Subsequently 
his ieturn was permitted ; 
hut the Natal authorities have 
since obtained evidence on 
which he has been charged 
with fomenting fresh dis- 
turbances. The issue of his 
trial 1s still uncertain at the 
time ol writing. : 
By a common perversion 
ot reasoning processes, it was 
held that Sir Bartle Frere's 
pens, was wron ust a 
British force had been cut up. He was 
secalled in 1881, the victim of wholly un- 
merited censure ; and there was a general 
seaction in England against the “ forward” 
doctrines of the Beaconsfield Cabinet. 
The story of Zululand has 
carried us out of our chrono- 
logical course, and we have 
now to revert to the career 
of the South Afncan_ or 
Transvaal Republic. This 
had been chequered enough, 
ever since the recognition in 
852, The Transvaalers 
were the extremists, the 
stalwarts among those Boer 
familtes which had resented 
control; they had no dis- 
position to adopt, even among 
themselves, any government 
of so carefully organised a 
type as_that of the Free ¢, 
State. Their attitude to the gray. 
native races was ived 
from their Old Testament tion of 
the relations ordained between the children 
of Japhet and the children of Ham. For 
some time after 1852 they were broken 
up into four communities ; it was not till 
qx that these managed to unite as a 
single state with a single President. 
They found themselves engaged in desul- 
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. 
tory hostilities now with one Basuto 
tribe, now with another, habitually 
without funds sufficient for decisive action. 
These quarrels were in dealt with by 
arbitration under the Keate award men- 


"etme onder 
Then, President Burgers, new 
complications arose with the natives. 
But a rigid puritanism made 
the Boers believe that their 
arms could not prosper under 
a President who wa an 
avowed Freethinker: and 
when they took the field, the 
§ voice went forth 
tents, O Israel,” and the 
burghers departed to their 
own homes, though they 
knew well enough how to fight 
when they had a mind. The 
situation demanded energetic 
measures--and money. And 
they bad no money, 
On this scene of anarchy 
appeared = Sir shilus 































ast 


issioner, 
powers from the Government. To him it 
appeared—though not to the Boers—that 
they were doomed to destruction at the 
hands of the Zulus, and much more would 
be involved in that than their own ruin. 
Moreover, such residents as 
B were not themselves Boers 

saw their only refuge from 

anarchy in a British annexa- 
tion. "No open opposition 
was offered, and he Trans: 
vaal was annexed by pro- 
clamation, in April 1877. At 
} the moment, Impenalism, 
sane or otherwise, was domi- 
nant in England, The sac- 
cessful unification of British 
North America had inspired 
hopes of an equally successful 
unification of South Africa, 
despite the antagonism of the 
‘of the Boor Dutch element within Cay 
Colony as well as outside it. 





















vaal, supposed to have been accomplished 
with the assent of its inhabitants, was 
accepted as a step in this desirable direc- 
lion. The awakening was rude. 
Although the new order was accom- 
panied by an access of unwonted 
perity, the Boers sent successive 
tions to Londen to urge the 





ita 
ition. 
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of’ the annexation = Then 
wotests fell on deaf ears. 
He tall of te Heacoumield 
Cabinet gave them new hopes. 
but Mr Gladstone declared 
against a retrocession. Then 
the burghers bade defiance to 
Great Britain, elected Kruger, 
Pretorius, and Joubert to con- 
duct the government, called 
the old Volksraad together, 
and, on December 6th, 1880. 
hoisted again the flag of 
the South African Republic. 
On the same day a collision 
between a party of Boers and 
the military at Potchefstrom 
epened hostilitres. Four days 


Jater a small detachment was attacked, rand which 
Jorced to surrender at Bronkhorst Spruit. 
bir George Colley: marched from 


with a force of 
3,000 men, but was 
beaten back with 
considerable loss at 
Laing’s Nek. On 
the night of Febru- 
ary 20th he occu- 
pied the summit of 
Majuba Hill, com- 
manding the Nek ; 
but a small party 
ot Boer volunteers 
climbed the hill, 
the-Regulary were 
seized with panic, 
and Sw George 
himself was killed, 


Although a large force was 
tume collected under Sir Evelyn Wood, Unhappily, 





pression had suddenly become 
dominant that Great Britain 
had arrogantly and without 
sufficient consideration an- 
nexed a free state; that the 


B state was justified in taking 


arms in defence of its liberty; 

and that justice forbade 

obviously mightier Power to 

penalise the smaller one for its 

courage. Where the discrep- 
tt 


ween the resources 


B of the two nations was so 


enormous, the giant could 


B surely afford to be magnani- 


mous to the pygmy, and any 
well-conducted pygmy 
the generosity with 


recognise 
it had been treated. Such at 
least was the hypothesis which obtained 
fatal from the 


British nation a somewhat 





THE FATAL HILL ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF MAJUBA 
dubious assent to the action of Ministers. 


events showed that the 


orders had been sent from Brent pygmy had not taken a correct view of the 


m accordance with which 
first an, armistice was ar- 
ranged, and then a peace, 
restoring in terms not too 
fa from ambiguity the 

nce of the South 
‘Afrizan Republic under Brit- 
ish suzerainty. The retroces- 
sion has been the subject of 
tormy controversy; but when 
itis treated asa party question 
in England it is as well to 
iemember that if Gladstone 
‘was the prime mover, the most 
trusted and brilliant leaders 
of advanced Imperialism at 
the present day were at least ae 
consenting parties. The im- 
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giant’s conduct. The mass 
of the Boer population, as 
dntect from a very oi 
intelligent men among the 

leaders, attributed the Brit- 
ish action to a despicable 
Pusillanimity ; and contempt 
pores an unsatisfactory 

for the new and 

anter relations which it had 
been to establish, 
But for the time at least the 
truth was not realised at 
Westminster ; and when, in 
1884, a deputation arrived 
in London to procure modi- 
fications in the Convention 


Protectorara. Of 1881, a revised Convention 


RISE OF THE SOUTH 


was conceded, of 
which the wording 
was so careless as 
to leave it to 
question whether 
any tangible suze- 
rainty was left to 
the British at all. 
About the same 
time the inaction 
of the British and 
Cape Governments 
enabled Germany 
to establish a pro- 
tectorate in south- 
west Africa. Now, 
set in; the dis 
was iB way 

to an inclination to ¢x- 
tend the area ot British 
activity, of which the 
first fruits were the Bec- 
boanaland settlement. 
is great district. lying 
on the west of the "reine 
vaal, tormed the highway 
into the interior, In this 
field the it explores. 
Dr. Livingstone, had 
laboured as a missionary, 
and had — successtully 
foiled the efforts of the 
Boem to bring st under 
theic gway, “Here for 
some ‘Years past there 
had been much unrest 
and internal discussion 













between the tribes, which Asa 
began to cail in to their Lass 

support the aid of groups of white adven- 
turers, As a natural result it soon became 


RHODESIA'S GEM: THE VICTORIA FALLS 


‘ition to concede every 








palitician of | 
ms out of which grew 


THE PRINCIPAL STREET (N BULUWAYO, CAPITAL OF RHODE. 


however, a reaction evident that the adventmers woukl ym 
tically partition Bechuanaland among 


CECIL RHODES 
the Cape, he dreamed 
Rhodens. 





land, 


remote 
colarly 
formii 


made 





AFRICAN STATES 






















themselves. The appa- 
rent inertness of tie 
Brniteh Government led 
the Transvaal President, 
Paul Kiger, to prochain 
¢ protectorate ob the 
South Afuican) Repubhe 
over the disturbed ts. 
tricts in September, i884. 
Kut the districts were 
under the genestal autho: 
rity of the High Com- 
missioner, though — the 
first eflorts to bring thom 
into order had been only 
tentative im character 
and ineffee an tesult, 
The Imperial Govern- 
ment declined to recog: 
mee othe validity of 
Krnges's proclamation, 





















* and a force was sent up 
to Bechuanaland unde 
The adventinets, who had constituted 
themvelves into the so-ralled 
Republics of Gaschen and Stella- 


nt Charles Warren. 





found themselves man- 


ceuvered out of any possibility of 
Fesstance ; they were removed, 
the natives reimstated on the 
soil, and Bechuanaland was orga- 
nived as a Crown Colony, the more 


territory, under its parti 
enlightened chief Khama, 


a protectorate, 
There now ensned a period of 
expansion. Already in the Trans- 


vaal discoveries of gold were being 


which were entirely to 


transform the character of that 
repubhc—a subject to which we 
shall shortly fevert. Beyond 
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Bechuanaland and on the north of the 
Transvaal were established the Matabele 
under Lobengula, with his juarters 
at Buluwayo, with the peaceful Mashona 
beyond, up to the Zambes: 

In Cape Colony, Cecil Rhodes, a young 
Enghshman who had already achieved 
pohtical prommence, was dreaming vast 
‘ireams, and watching with an exceedingly 
practical eye for steppmg-stones to thar 
iealisation’ The Germans from the west 
were beginning to turn acquisitive glances 
towardethe unappropriated land, From 
Lobengula Rhodes obtained minmg con 
<essions, by patient organisation he bought 
out or absorbed rival syndicates, whose 
dims were limited to a desire for gold-mmes 
Ihe High Commssioner was mduced to 
declare Ba beleland under British pro- 


tection, and, in 18% Rhodes’s compan: 
Brite 


obtamd a charter from the 
Govarnment which) | -—— 
placed in its hands 

the administration of 

the terntory up to 
and beyond — the 


Zambiestr to he py 
known altarward as te 
Rhodisia It was SS= 


not long then li tore 
the Chartucd Com 
pany cvtendcdits ad 
mimstiative sphere 
across the Zambest 
and included tharan 
Barotsdand = Mean 
whi on the south 


Joxman 

yorre 
weer 

laraica 


Oi ates deen) 







had been the terror of thei more peaceful 
neighbours further south, tll the advance 
Limpopo The Matabee m thew present 
tal mt present 
had been m the habit of raring 
ther neighbours as of old. bours: 
iter the coming of te Bris, Lobengula 
iter coming of t) tish, 
was to all a fnendty But he 
fell a victim to the delusion that because 
the British displayed no violence, they too 
might be bulled and defied In 1893 he 
dropped the mask Careful inquiry subse- 
quently proved that the company had no 
alternative except war or evacuation 
They chose war The mibt Matabele 
were crushed hy the company's admunts- 
trative chief, Di Jameson and the peace- 
ful Mashonas were reheved from an 
mtolerable tyranny Buluwayo — the 
name meaning the place of killing— 
a became the capital 
of Rhodesia It must 
be borne in mind that 
the Matabele were 
not the old ors 
of the soil, but a con- 
quering horde which 
had only recently 
taken possession 
Hitherto we have 
found the Britsh 
colonisation in South 
Atnca always in 
some sort taking 
the form of expan- 
sion from the Cape 





and west af the great 
Lake Nyassa British 
settlements, ny, of a missionary 


MAP OF THE 


character, had been taking root for some 
yeats past. Now the dehmite oiganisation 
ot a British protectorate in thove regions 


way icsolved on Negotiations with the 
native chiefs were conducted tl 
agents, ol whom the most notable was S 
Hairy Johnston and extended its control 
uy far north as Lake Tanganyika, and the 
whole of the territory north of the Zambe: 
up to that lake and west of what was 
secognised as Portuguese was divided 
lntween the Chartered Company and the 
Imperial British Central Atrica (or Nyassa- 
land) Protectorate 

South of the Zambew the Chartered 
Company had a more serous task in some 
iespects than on the north, for there the 
territory imcluded Matabeleland, where 
Lobengula ruled those warhke tribes who 
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But the general 
scramble im the 
‘eighties among the European Powers for 
Afncan_terntory led to the establish- 
ment of another Butish protectorate in 
equatorial regions, which are included in 
our South Afnican diveion We have 
already seen that affairs m Zanzibar 
br t about a critical partition of that 
State and of its hinterland as “ spheres 
of imfluence” mainly between Britain 
and Germany Bntish East Afnca hey 
north of German East Afnca In 1888 
administrative control over what was 
so far recogmsed as the defimtely Bntsh 
y was placed in the hands of the 

d Britsh East Afnca Company— 
that 1s, from Mombasa inland to the 4 i 


toma Nyanza_ On the west of this lay the 
kangdom of Uj under King Mwanga, 
which was a Bntsh protectorate 


in 1895 and reorganised im Igo1. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


THE NEW CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ILE the Brith dominion was ea- 

panding northward and setting a 
girdle round the two Boer states, so that all 
prospect of their extending their terntary 
mland or acquirmg an oceanic outlet 
disappeared, the Orange Free state con- 
tinued to prosper on its own lines, and to 
present to the world something of the 
character of a model republic, Proxpenty 
in the shape of material wealth was ako 
descending upon the sister state ;_ but there 
her best friends could not admire the 
system of government. 

As a simple community of farmers the 
of the Transvaal had eacited in 
da certuin sympathy—with an 

element of patronage about it—resulting 
an the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. But 
just after the latter it was realised that in 
of the Transvaal terntory there were 
Tich gold-mines, The usual influx of settlers 
in the gold by ee tor The town 
of Johannesburg grew up, ai 
ouncee its population was mostly 
Johansanters Efitsh—politically, sf not 
"® racially, Untlanders were 
soon, in numbers, a formidably large pro- 
portion of the white men in the territories of 
the republic. The simple farmers turned 
the new state of affairs to account. They 
taxed the mining industry to tts utmost 
capacity; they required the Uitlanders to 
hold themselves lable to military service ; 
the once empty. coffers of the state treasury 
were comfortal Hynes: But the Uitlander, 
were as firmly ed from citizen righty 
as the aliens whom an ancient Greek city 
admitted within its gates. Years had to 
pass before naturahsation wa, granted, 
and the community from which the state 
drew nearly all its wealth was in effect 
refused any voice in the control of its 
expenditore, and any share in the admunis- 
tration. 


Now, the government was not without 
@ certain excuse for this attitude. If full 
Citizenship had been placed within easy 
grasp of the Uitlanders, there was reason 


to tear that then sumbas would .oon, 
enable them te become the contrutiing 
political factor. The Beets saw noe sulh- 
cient reason tor allowme therelyes te 











pohtically swamped in ther own 
terntory. The Urtlanders might) come 
into the country af they 
Tsoleting chose to accept the cond 
toms. th net "hey mught stay 

Trameraal vay. The Tramvaal wis 








to remain owolated, and catued the 
punaple to suchia pitch that the cost at 
Importing foreign goods by what was 
virtually the State rulway became pros 
Iubitive, and eve Cape Dutch took 
to sending ther merchandise by waggons 
across the ditt. or fords on the frontier, 
instead of by tad. When the Provident 
proposed to go the length of closing the 
dritts, he found that Tuy isolation from 
even Dutch sympathy, as well as from 
foreygn intercourse, would be more danger- 
ausly complete than he had expected. 
That attempt was a failure 

Granted the exstence af excuse far 
this pohey, the grievance of the Uitlinders 
must equally be admitted. Civilyed 
nations do not treat industries established 
by aliens within their boundaries as inex- 
haustible fountain ol taxation , they 











Permit the alien himeif tu sequin citien- 
ship on reasonable terms — That ts, af we 
use the term civilsed in the European 





sense, Non-European states winch adopt 
such an attitude are apt to find the wall 
of olation forcibly broken through, il 
the incentive 1 strong enough. English 
men conceived that they had a night to 
expect from a White State the 


Srigeeee® normal conduct of a White 
State, all the mote when Great 
Bntam claimed a suzerainty, 
however ill-defined, over the state in 
uestion. Least of all didit seem tolerable 


t a state which would not have been in 
exsstence at all but for the British rever- 
ence for the conception of freedom should 
treat free Britons #5 a subject population 
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To reconcile such irreconcilables was a 
sufficiently difficult problem; but the 
difficulty did not end even here. In some 
form or other a South Africa united under 
one , and under free governments, 
was the idea! of every far-seeing states- 
taet ON, however remote its realisa- 

tion might be, To that end 
‘Afcien Cecil Rhodes, now Premier at 

the Cape, had been working with 
promise of success, The race antagonism 
of British and Dutch in that colony was 
already becoming mitigated, and yielding 
to the idea of a South African patriotism. 
It _did not seem vain to hope that the 
enlightened Government of the Orange 
Free State would shake off the prejudices 


é 


secure public sympathy for unofficial 
intervention on ther behalf, A ieee 
vaal Government reorganised, with ¢ 
rule of the stalwarts at an end, would 
simplify the whole situation. Rhodes 
his administrator in Rhodesia, Dr. 
Jameson, lent themselves to the scheme ; 
but to meet with success, absolute unan- 
imity was necessary, every detail must 
be agreed upon. But there were hitches. 
Before the hitches were removed, the 
official administrator of Rhodesia made 
a dash for Johannesburg at the head of a 
troop of mounted police on December 30th, 
1895. It was the wrong moment for the 
Uitlanders ; as this stood, an attem; 
at insurrection would only have made 


THR AMAZING BLUNDER. DR. JAMESON'S RAIDERS CAPTIVES OF THE BOERS 
‘The extrascdiaary action of Dr. Jameson, whose Is janet bn the above picture, in mekiag [obanses- 
Bove To 1000 alichated oiiin! syunpathy Wom the Uiiandars: who hae gocace peisvenccs Spaces te Peeaseeal 


created in the past, and fall in with the 
ideal. But while the northern republic 
maintained its attitude of dogged. ob- 
stinate antagonism, it was not merely a 
passive obstacle, but served to quicken 
the race-hostility outside 1ts own borders. 

The action of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment in the affair of the drifts had gone 
far to alienate even Dutch sentiment, 
when an amazing blunder turned the tables. 
The Uitlanders in Johannesburg were 
meditating the feasibility of bringing 
about a revolution by some means more 
active than constitutional agitation. To 
that end they would need outside help. 
Their case seemed strong enough to 
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matters worse. The raiders found them: 
selves in a trap and had to surrender. 
Nothing could better have served the 
Purposes of the Transvaal President ; 
irom being mn a distinctly critical position 
he had suddenly become complete master 
of the situation. official 
Tables | Sagrenacs of Dr. Jameson could not 


ignored, nor was it ible 
haga to deny that Mr. was 
more or less implicated in the plot. 
The home authorities repudiated any 
suggestion of complicity ; but the official 
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gone quite far enough to warrant any 
vermaent ma turning a deaf ear to their 
appeals. Mr. "Ss posttion had been 
rendered technically, imp ible, while 
a situation that was Practical lly intolerable 
was |. Perhaps from the British 
pomt of view the most serious 
result was the revulsion of 
Dutch feeling in favour of the 
attitude of the republic. 
Instead of the pressure on 
the Uitlanders being relaxed, 
It was intensified; to all 
ts the raid was a suf- 
at answer, The President 
began to act as if the con- 
ventions had established the 
republic as a sovereign state. 
The smputation to the British 
Government of sinstet 
signs, agamst which preca 
tions were warranted, was 
made plausible by the fiasco 
of the rad inqury. Sir 
Alfred Milner, sent ‘out as 
High Commivsioner in 1697, came very 
definitely to the conclusion that 1f Great 
Bntain was to remain a power m South 
Ths Bose Affica she must assert her title 
War tesolutely, and bring pressure 
to bear tor the remedying of 






poets ances. The very question 
of suzerainty under the 188, vention 
was disputed. The Colomal Office ea- 


pressed itself vigorously, the Prewident 
‘was immovable, and the Free 
State, under a new President, 
Steyn, gave him moral sup- 
port and the promse of 
material assistance. Before, 
as well as smce, the raid, the 
Transvaal had been arming. 
Now Bnitish troop began 
to concentrate Negotiations 
failed to produce any havs 
for feement. Then the » 
Tresident sent an ultimatum 
on October oth, 1899, de- 
manding an undertaking to 
withdraw the British forces 
w.thin forty-eight hours. On 
October 12th the Boer com- 
mandos were over the frontier, 
and war had begun. In 
England and among the Bntwh at the 
Cape the conviction had gained ground 
that President Kruger was actuated 
by something more t the determuna- 
tion to preserve the independence of 





LORD MILNER 
ree ent ont te Cape Colony cc uinulatuont of munitions ot 


Who 
in 1T as High 






PRESIDENT STBYN 


the Tranwaai There bw ono doubt 
that im certain quatters amorg the 
Dutch of South Aicica the idea had 
taken root that a Dutch ascencency might 
replace that of the Britwh. It» not to 
be supposed that intelligent Datchmen 
unagined that) they could 
overthrow the Breteh sue 
ptemacy  single-handed. It 
any such plot had) been 
formulated at all, it) tested 
on othe expectahon thal 
Burtam would hnd her powers 
so fettered by Fivopean com: 
pleations that the absious 
odds in her aves would be 
Taide nuygatory Nott an 
fact, chi that such an ambi 






ans But as 
Rowe the | enorme aSpceulti J 
of the republic on the swaet 





‘Comms 
war fol some years past 


came to be revealed, Englishmen refased 
to credit: that these had tren dietated 
by considerations murely of leaiel ue 
against hypothetal  JritesI 
Dros ot aggression — It was believed 
Aseoadoney that Kruger had deliberately 
7 Sought occasion to fling down 
the gage of combat at a moment which he 
tegarded ay favourable. [he gicat bulk 
of the population way satished that no 
diplomacy. ho concessions 
which could be made with 
honour, would have averted 
the war, nor dud the vigorous 
protests of a minosity affect 
the practical unummity with 
winch the challenge way 
accepted and the struggle 
fought out to the end 
No tow doggedly dit the 
Boers set about their task, 
whether with the more amin. 
tious aim attributed to them, 
ov with merely a stern deter. 
munation to fight to the last 
for the independence which, 
Freestate, since the use they made of 


Pressdeat of 
Sonoped tren Knee the concessions after Majuba, 


they could hope to preverve 
only by decisive victory. There could he no 
more simular experiments sn magnanimity. 
The British Government and the Hritsh 
nation entered upon the war under an 
extraordinary misconception of the nature 
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of the hlem before them. It was 
estimated that the whole Boer population 
capable of bearmg arms in the two 
Tepublics did not excced 30,000. Obvi- 
ously, however, the whole adult male 
population could not take the field, 
deserting the avocations on which their 
livelihood depended. Fifty thousand 
regular troops, then, should have no sort 
of difficulty in demonstrating that any 
resistance the farmers could offer must be 
futile. 

For misconception as to the relative 
value of the burgher troops and British 
Regulars there was perbaps some excuse, 
such disasters as t! of Laing’s Nek 


consummate horse-masters and dead shots, 
What history taught, ex; military 
advisers on the spot emphasised; bat 
their warning was disregarded. It was, 
indeed, true that in the ing ing 
contest the odds were so ov ‘ming 
that if Britain proved determined the 
Boer resistance must at last fail, if only 
because the Boer population would he 
ultrmately ehminated. But the British 
nation conceived that it had only to give 
a clear demonstration of superior strength, 
and the affair would be comfortably over. 

The Boers, too, had doubtless mis- 
calculated. Majuba had made common a 
quite erroneous estimate of the British 


SLANDSLAAGTE, THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE CAMPAIGN, FOUGHT FROM LADYSMITH 


‘One of the frat objects of the 
forced to da back oa Ladysanlth, 


and Majuba appearing in the light of 
accidents, But, in fact, the British had to 
deal with a people solidly determined to 
fight to a finish, occupying a huge terri- 
tory, with a mountamous frontier enn- 
nently adapted for defence, and con- 
tainmg large districts peculiarly suited 
for guerrilla wartare. History has proved 
repeatedly that the subjugation of such 
a country is a matter of enormous diffi- 
culty if the local levies avoid concentra- 
tion and refuse pitched battles. Scotland 
of old had defied England, Switzerland 
had defied the Empire, Spain had defied 
Napoleon. The men, moreover, were 
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‘Boer campaign was the investment of Ladysmith, 
‘abiing the battles of Taiane Mbt, Biasdsleagte, 





a bad Michele's Nek ox toe wey, 
soldiery and of British persistency. V1 
few realised that the retrocession of the 
Transvaal had been accepted by the 
British people in a spirit not of pusil- 
lanimity, but of generosity; it was 
imagined that a few reverses would 
the British Government eager to find an 
excuse for coming to terms. It was 
beheved, too, that other European Powers 
would intervene, and that no great 
masses of troops could be spared for South 
Africa. It was not understood that until 
d's sea-power can be effectively 
lenged she has no vulnerable point 
except India, though she herself is equally 
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unable to attack except by sea. It was 
imagined. too, that the Dutch south of 
the River would convert the Cape 
itself imto_ practically hostile territory. 
President Kruger had timed hr defence 
skilfully, 50 that the Boers could iame- 
diately assume the offensive while the 
British forces m South Afmca were still 
wholly inadequate. 

Additional force. were, indeed. to be 
expected very shortly. But at the moment, 
the regulars in ‘South Afnea num 
bered only about 22,000. 
Half of them were for 
pohtical reasons gathered 
at Ladysmith and Dundec 
in the north angle of Natal 
—strategically, about as 
bad a position ay could 
have been occupied, both 
siden of the angle beng 
expoved to attack. while 
Ladysmith, _ topographi- 
cally speaking, was 

jarly ill-fitted for 
Sefence. On the opposite 
side of the Free State a 
small British force held 
Kimberley, and to the 
north, on the Tranwaal 
border, Mafeking. Fortu- 
nately for the British, 
Mr. " Rhodes — quartered 
himself at Kumberley. 
Now, until remforrements 
arrived, it was impossible 
for the British to do any- 
thing but stand on the 
defensive ; the attack lay 
with the Boers. 

Between Ladysmith on 
one side, and Kimberley 
on the other, the Free 
State ran south into 
ae territory lke Fe 

-sal a us, the 
Brit had an immense The 
frontier to guard, with 
their posts hundreds of miles apart; the 
Boers at the centre could strike on one side 
at Ladysmuth, on the other at Kimberley, 
or make a direct invasion of Cape Colony 
southward, and could transfer forces from 
one to another of these fields of operation 
with great rapidity, which the British could 
not. And the Boers could at the moment 
send to the front two. or perhaps three 
times a8 many men as the whole of the 
British forces. If they had scnt merely 


2s ry s 
. 





*“ containing" forces to keep Ladysmith 
and Kimberley in cheek. ond hac thrown 
themselves im force inte Cape Colony, 
they would probably have lionght. the 
bulk of the Cape Dutch to then standard, 
and the Brith would have had to recon: 
quer the whole country, just as with the 
Ganges Provinces in the Indian Mutiny. 

hey did not coakse ther oppo tuuty, 
however, but axpended the whole of 
then energies in investing Ue towns of 
Ladwaith, Kemberley and Matehing 






















‘THE TRAGEDY OF THK SPION KOP VICTORY 
Dubie Pullers, the Boer trenches at 
the bitter day when 





pear: a 
won the Kop, did sot know/t was won, and so lect it, 


Sw George White's force at Ladysmith 
held an advance post at Glencoe, close to 
Dundee. The campaign opened with an 
attack at thr point. On October zoth 
was fought the battle of Talana Hilli—a 
British success. But at revealed the fact 
that the Boer artillery commanded a 
Songer range, and that the Glencor 
pasition would soon be untenable. The 
only chance was to fall back on Ladysmith 
before retreat was cut off. The Boers 
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were multiplyimg fast. White, from Lady- 
sath, engaged them m the battle of 
Elandslaagte, and the difficult march 
from Dundec was successfully completed 
om: October 26th On the joth fol 
tht battle of Ladysmith, terminated by 
The Bk the disaster of Nicholson's Nek 
of A sels had been a 
to occupy that position, In 
Ladyealth the ny Re the mules stam- 
peded. On their back, were not only the 
ammunition but portions of the guns 
The artillery was made useless. The force 
hold on, hnowing that it was :ts business 
to cover White’s flank in the impendmg 
battle No help came to it All through 
the 3oth st was the object of a concentrated 
attack, finally st found itself with no 
alternative but surrender In the main 
battle, after much hard fighting, White 
liad been obhged to withdraw his troops 
into Ladysmith and the 
investment began But 
ane teuch of good fortune 
had befallen, a naval 
detachment with naval 
guns had been sat up from 
the coast, and jomed the 
defenders of Ladysmith. 
Meanwhile, on the west, 
large forces were mvesting 
Mafelang and Kimbeiicy, 
Since the Boers were pos- 
sessed with an over- 
mastering desire to capture 
Cecil Rhodes at all costs. 
But no mvasion of saPe 
Colony ical was taking 
place. ith November, 
the remforcements from 
home began to assemble, 
and soon the attack passed 
from. Boer, to the 
Bntsh. As the Boer, had 
divided their attack, so 
now did the Bntish. Sir 
Redvers Buller, with the 
main army wa» to advance 
from Natal, and join forces 
with the Ladysmth garn- 
son; on the west Lord 
Methuen with a second 
army was to to 
the ‘rehef of Kimberley 
new were 
strengthened by volunteer 
detachments which the 
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mother country. To reach Kiml and 
Taise the siege, Lord Methuen had to 
the Orange River and then the 
jodder, and then bis way up to the 
besieger’s nes. ‘© Teach . 
Buller bad to, Sores tus way owes the 
Tugela, and t! rough a monntainous 
region emmently adapted for defence 
In the former regron the Boers had 
neglected any attempt on the British hne 
Brita Of Communications. the 
oo bee ee 
nor nl 
made a belated rad mto 
Natal, but not until the accumulation 


of troops there had already made the 
operation ineffective 

The British holding the passage of the 
Orange River, made their advance im the 
muddle of November Between them and 
the besieging force lay General Cronye 














THE RSLIEF OF LADYSMITH BY GENERAL BULLER 
After a Gerce slexe of four moots, whieh the was ri 
tore strain tadfemith was robevod oy tog mcceut © Ganersl Balers Rank 


river on the Boer position. 


hee ce 
ing of the relievece aad the besieged, n photo of Bir George White being inset, 


On November 23rd a small Boer force, 
skilfully entrenched, gave the British a 
hard task in dislodging them at Belmont. 
And now Methuen was to face Cronje 
himself on the Modder. And with Cronje 
was Delarey. It was not anticipated 
that material resistance would be offered 
at the river, and Lord Methuen unex- 
pectedly found himself involved in a 
very hot struggle to force the passage. 
Bot the thing wat Sone at Jest, nother 

ste n gained. Cronje, 
cueete oe however, had only fallen back 
Lrestd Toateia 10 2,.new and Very strong 
Position at Magersfontein. 
To face that position Methuen made the 
afrangements on the night of December 
zoth. The Highland Brigade was to 
effect a night surprise ; but the Boers were 
prepared for that. At the end of a long 
march, as the Highlanders were almost 





on the enemy's lines. 
@ though unaware of their 
extreme proximity, while 
they were advancing in the 
close quarter-columa  for- 
mation—deployment — can 
take place only at the Has, 


v 
in perfect cover, belched a 
e devastating storm of fire, 
Over boo men fell in some 
three minutes. The High 
landers broke—no mortal 
troops could hi done 
otherwise. The moment 
they reached 
allied, but a fresh advance 
was impossible, With the 
day came help. and all 
} day the struggle continued ; 
but the Boer position 
proved impregnable. The 
repulse was decisive. It is 
remarkable that of the 
T.ooa castialties on that 
day, two-thirds occurred itt 
the few minutes described. 
M ile, to the south, 
were al last 
ape Colony in 
where there 
were oo many — disaffected 
Duteh. Here, on December 
oth, General Gatacre made 
an unfortunate attempt to 
take the offensi Warning 
reached the Boers of the surprise contem- 
plated. The tables were turned at Storm- 
rg. Half the attacking force was cut 
off from the rest, and foo men were 
obliged to surrender. Jt was fortunate 
that the enemy took no further 
Bisex 24Vantage of the victory. The 
Weak "EWS of Stormberg and Magers. 
fontein opened the “ black week.” 
next news was that of the 
battle of Colenso, where the Boer 
held the north bank of the Tugela. 
The river was to be crossed at two 
points by Hart's and Hildyard’s bri- 
. The former was led to a 
in the river where it was exposed to a 
cross fire, and efforts to discover a su 
posed ford proved fruitless. Hildyard’s 
brigade suede: attack at Colenso 
itself. and made good progress. Hut the 
artillery which should Tave supported it 
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met with disaster. The guns dashed of his force over the river at a point 
forward to attack Fort Wylie; but, ex- hi up, and the Boers had to re- 
posed to the full fury of the rifle-fire from entrench to face a flank attack. On the 
the trenches, men and horses dropped— roth and 2oth, Sir Charles Warren, who 
the gans could neither be withdrawn nor was in command, carried through the next 
worked. In spite of desperate attempts stages of the turning movement. On the 
to recover the guns, in which night of the zand picked 
the only son of Lord Roberts regiments climbed Spion Kop. 
lost his life, they had to be There all day they their 
abandoned. infantry ground under constant fire— 
attack, unsupported by ar- waiting for No s 
tillery, could not be carned came. Wi ite was shot ; 
through. The first attempt Thornycroft was placed in 
to cross the Tugela had been 
disastrously repulsed on De- 
cember 15th. For reasons 
unexplained, Buller’s mave- 
ment was made two days 
betore the date he had nots 
fied to White in Ladysmith, 
so that nothing was done hy 
way of co-operation in that 
Sparier: On the other hand, 
te entirely declined to who, 
consider Buller’s suggestion gives 
that he should surrender on 
the best terms he could get. The Once again the relief failed, when a new 
Hritish nation was roused only to a key to Boer position was found in 
sterner resolution by the week of disaster. Vaatkranz. The Boers were " 
From every quarter of the empire volun- a feint, and Vaalkranz was carried. 
teers flocked to add fresh regiments to the it was found that the key did not 
meteasing army in South Afnca. Roberts fit the lock, and Vaalkranz was abandoned 
and Kitchencr, the two generals whose And still Ladysmith held out y, and 
teputation stood highest in the British far away Kimberley and Mafeking main- 
Army, were given the task of turning t one a stubborn and the other 
tide of war. But before they : a light-hearted defiance ; and 
arrived on the scene Lady- [ >"! General French in the neigh- 
smith had victoriously re- wi, bourhood of Colesberg held 
pelled a determined attack, the Boers in that region in 
and the relieving force had 4 check, though in the per- 
been beaten back a second i 
lime. Never has a more * 
splendid display of stubborn 
vatour—on bot sides—been 
made than on January 6th, 
when the Boers’ stormed the ., 
posts known as Waggon Hul 5 commander-in-chief had his 
and Cresar’s Camp. and the new plan of campaign in 
British hurled them back order, and new hosts were 
im rout. Yet hardly Sess bi accumulating on the line 
splendid was the conduct of of advance to Kimberley. 
the troops on the bitter day The army had been drawn 
when the British won Spion tae back south of 
Kop, did not know that ‘ne cestisunsce sf the strezgie While he kept the Boers 
west, 


they had won it, and so lost it agai 
’s Generat French had been placed in 

















the next morning came there 
would be no men feft to fight 
¥ or to retire. He gave the 
order to retreat. It is said 
that the Boers were actually 
preparing to retreat them- 
selves when they discovered 
what was going on. zon the 
next morning Spion Kop was 
still held by the Boers. 



















wo divisions had been added to 
army since Colenso. In the third week command of a large cavalry force which 
of January a series of skilfully-desi was to circumvent them on the cast. 
moverrents enabled Buller tocarrya Starting on February 12th, through 
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CRONJES MEN MARCHED AWAY CAPTIVES AFTFR THF BALILE ww 
‘Frog last daya of Febreary 1100, defintely decided the Britub sopermacy mi the theatres of war The Boers investing. 
‘Ladysouth were ousted from thelr position and General Cronye whose portrast is inset above eutrapped at Paardeberg, 


four days of haid riding here rushing 
a dnft, there sweeping off an ontpost 
French raced iound to Kimbetley 
meeting with no chech which could stay 
tum = On the evening of the’ 15th hn 
force was encamped triumphantly in 
the neighbourhood of the beleaguered 
town, the Boers decamped, and the siege 
was raised 

Not at such speed could Roberts move 
the main force, whose extended lines were 
now intended to encircle Cronje im a net 
In that enveloping movement, Cronje 
saw his doom, and he made a sudden and 
funons dash to escape before the net 
closed round hum 7 

He passed the gap behind French, yet 
not so quickly but that a detachment was 
able to hang on hi rear, and detam 
hus retreat. It sufficed to qve French time 
from Kimberley to head off the 


Croaje 
course of his march Cronyc 
Prcresherg wastrapped On February 28th 


was fought the battle of Paar- 
deberg, one of the hottest encounters in 
the war, often cmticued as a sur 
fluous waste of life, since the doom of the 
Boer force was already sealed, and was 
hardly even hastened by that engagement. 
The next day the British battalions were 


FAARDIDERU 


gathonng round the poation whore be hod 
entrenchtd one might say bine! ohm 
suf But tt wos still necessary that he 
Should bx crushed betore the Bours could 
Kither all they forces to come to his telat 
The preparations wore cartied out sti adily 
and without haste Ele move 
The Marek ment which wes to bring the 
tonches unde an cntilidngs 
fire Was cffccted on the mglit 
of the 26th On the 27th Gonye’s whol 
force had no altern itive but surrender 
Lord Roberts Ixgan prepatations for 
the march upon Blocmfontein 
Meanwhile Buller had imade us final 
and decrtve move This time he was 
going to try turnung the Bocr’s Jeft flank, 
which meant first clearmg them from the 
pray they held on the south of the 
‘ugela fhe new attach began within 
forty-eight hours of the rel« f of Kimber- 
ley © On that day the flanking movement 
was completed “By the zoth the whole 
youth bank was secured «On the 23rd the 
Insh Brigade did not succeed in capturing 
Railway Hill, but carried and Inid the 
pepe Then there seemed to be a dead- 
lock, and men saw with bitterness that 
Bniush troops were passing bach over the 
Tugela But at was only to carry out a 
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further enveloping movement. The right 
wing held its ground, Serving ot @ pivot on 
which the army swung. ¢ fresh move 
converted it into the left wing. On the 
28th the Boer position was practically 
castied. The enemy now no longer hoped 
to prevent the relief of Ladysmith, and 
were soon in full Siphon The long endur- 

ance of the worn-out is 
The Rallel had found its reward at last. Tt 
Ledysnith ™AY be that the events of those 

days on the west had drawn off 
4a substantial proportion of the Free Staters 
to oppose Roberts. In any case, those 
last days of February definitely established 
the Hritish supremacy in both the theatres 
of war, 

On March 6th began the advance on 
Bloemfontein, with an intervening force 
commanded by Christian De Wet, who 
now showed his extraordinary genius for 
exciting envelopment, The fs never 
again fought a pitched battle with the 
main Hritish army, though they fought 
skilful rearguard actions and harassed the 
udvancing foe, who never got them in his 

tip, Such actions were those of Poplar’s 
Grove and Driefontein. On March 13th 
Lord Roberts was in Bloemfontein. There 
a six weeks’ pause was necessary before the 
advance on the Transvaal and Pret 
vould be made in force, while the army 
suffered severcly from an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. In the interval, the annex- 
ation of the Free State was proclaimed— 
following the example of the Boers, who 
had tormally “ annexed” every district 
which they occupied in force. Before 
Pretoria itself was reached the s n- 
tike defenders of Mafeking been re- 
lieved by a small detachment, to the 
natural if somewhat delirious delight of the 
British public. 

The Free State, however, still had an 
active force in being, while General Botha 
commanded the Transvaal army which lay 
in the neighbourhood of Pretoria. By 
Fight September the old ident 
tothe ad finally taken flight, and the 
Fiaisa British had carried their arms 

to Komatipoort. Technically, 
the conquest was completed, Yet the 
desperate struggle continued for another 
eighteen months. Nothing short of a 
European war could have altered the ulti- 
mate issue, but as long as it was ible to 
fight at all, the Boers fought. English 
have emerged successfully from innumer- 
able conflicts, simply through the dogged 
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tenacity which refuses to know when it is 
beaten; the Boers showed the same 
guality, thongh with results Jess fortunate 
for them. 


Hence, on the one hand, the whale 
period was full of incident. Mobile Boer 
forces, flashing from point to point, would 
convoy there " BBtch geri = balding re. 
convoy . Brit Te- 
mote posts, or small bodies of t on the 
march, would find themselves suddenly cut 
off, and conduct sometimes a brilliant and 
successful defence for days or weeks till 
relief arrived, sometimes find themselves 
forced to surrender because food or water 
or ammunition had given out. ‘The bril- 
liant dashes of the irrepressible Christian 
De Wet excited the sporting admiration of 
the foes, through whose enclosing forces 
he repeatedly ran the gauntlet, escaping 
time after time by the skin of his teeth. 
On the other hand, extended movements 
swept several bodies of Boers into the 
British nets, The regrettable frequency 
of breaches of parole and of abuse of the 
white flag; coupled with the conduct of the 
occupants of farms in contravention of 
what may be called the recognised rules 

of the game, necessitated a vast 
The amount of destruction which 
War otherwise would also have been 

against the rules of the game; 
and ied further to the establishment of 
“eoncentration camps,” in which the 
families of the Boers were maintained by 
their adversaries. 

But the struggle was vain. Lord 
Kitchener, left in charge after the depar- 
ture of Lord Roberts, steadily and per- 
sistently perfected the system of block- 
houses, which formed a barrier increas- 
ingly difficult to penetrate: the lines drew 
closer and closer. The time approached 
when the Boers would find 1) lves, 
pressed into a corner from which there 
woud be. No escape, by a foree noe im- 
mensely suj in numbers and in equi 
iment, which had, moceover, thoroughly 
learnt those conditions of warfare which at 


facts of the situation became too palpable. 
At kast ihe, Bore -keaders, mate! op eer 
minds to ise that they 
to a finish and had been beaten. ‘ 
than once duri sf 
had been 
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of complete independence for the two 
Tepublics. Now at length, at the end of 
March, 1902, they opened negotiations, 
For two months discussion continued. On 
the last day of May they signed the treaty 
which ended the long strife. ; 

The republics lost their independence, 
or partial independence. and were de- 
finitely incorporated in the Britivh Empire. 
To begin with, they were to be governed 
as Crown Colonies, an obvious necessity : 
but, in course of time, it was the desire of 
the victors that they should receive re- 
sponsible government on the same basis 
as the other states comprised im the 
British dominions. Great Britain was to 
provide three millions of money to place 
them once more on a working financial 
footing: the Dutch language was to be 
allowed in the schools and law courts. 
Such were the main provisions of the Peace. 


The principle was cleat. There were two 
lines open: vither the Boers were to be 
treated as a vanquished but stl hostile 
people, who had brought ther awn doom 
‘on themvelves at the cost ot an immene 
expenditure of blood and tteasure to the 
conquerors, and were to be held undet or 
they were to be offered the nght hand ot 
fellowstup and somethmg more, on the 
hypothests that they would grasy tt mt 
frank and loyal spint, Chat there were 
dangers in (las course, tisks that loyalty was 
Merely assumed, was obvious ; but, on the 
other hand. at was the one condition with 
out which the concord of the two tives ut 
South Africa way ok so 
long as the a 
and “* bott: 
eternally: see y Orcas 10, 
the postions. boldet course of 
antonomons government was adopted. 
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SINCE the British Empire at the Present 









Day will form the subject of detailed 
treatment in a later volume. we may here 
confine ourselves to rounding off the narra- 
tive of South African history. 
Pacification, the calming of the waters 
which had been so troubled, the harmon- 
ising of the races which had been so fiercely 
at feud, was no easy tas! 
The British population ot 
Cape Colony had suffered 
heavily, directly and indi 
rectly; and not a little: natural 
animosity was felt towards 
rebels—those of the Cape 
Dutch who had taken part 
with the Boers. There were 
many outcries—very much in 
the nature of the Ro 
complaints when the } ny 
Monarch was brought bac! 
to in r660—that the 
Act tion was one 
of “ Indemnity for the King's 
enemies and oblivion for t! 
King’s friends.” Adjustments 
where, ity inone quarter 






Lori 


ways 


bottom, such heart-burnings 

gradually lose their bitterness. 
The work, first in the hands of Sir Alfred 
Milner as High Commissioner, was en- 
trusted in 1905 to Lord Selborne. The 












Mintath: Gee roecenee of side, that coolie labour was 


at 
wart hed the task of 






governorship ot the Cape was separated 
from the comnussitnersiup, and during the 
Crown Colony pened the contrel both ot 
the Tramvaal and the Orange River 
Colony was vested in the High Com. 
missioner. The rehabthtauon of the coun. 
try after the damage and loses of the war 
has offered serious problems, The great 
common peril to the whites 

that of a native nsing 
durmg the war had) heen 
successtully ave 








‘ame much 
It to obtain, and 
white labour mn the mines is 
costly, Hence a scheme was 
carried out for obtaining 
coolie labour from China, 
which involved the appli 
tion of extremely strict regu- 
lations and conditions of 
contract. «A storm arose 
over this question, the 
argument being, on the onc 








necessary to the develop- 
ment of the industry, and the coolie was 
better off than in China; while, on the 
other, it was held that if the mines could 
only be worked under these conditions— 
” Chinese labour was an obvious 
impossibility—it would be better for the 
community that they should not be 
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worked at all; altheugh it was not 
admitted that the exclusion of Chinese 
labour need, in fact, prevent the mines 
from being worked. 
The preponderant sentiment, however, 
in a short time definitely declared aes 
ainst Chinese labour, an 
re " Chinese steps were taken to bring 
Prebion the system toanend. Again, 
politics were perpetually com- 
plicated by suspicions and accusations of 
racial or class intrigues to capture the 
machinery of government in the Cape 
Colony, and in the two newly-organned 
slates, 50 s00n as representative govern- 
ment should be established; while hot 
controversy raged as to the wisdom or 
folly of granting responsible government 
for some years to come. Nevertheless, 
the Transvaal received its constitution at 
the end of 1906, and the Orange River 
Colony some months later. It 1s a healthy 
omen that the opponents of that policy 
have shown a frank readiness to make the 
best, instead of the worst, of a situation 
which they feared; and, on the other 
hand, thete has been no sign that the 
Dutch clement—ably led now in the 
Transvaal in politics, a» formerly in war, 
by Lous Botha-—will use ity weight in the 
puhtical sealey in a spirit hostile to the 





SWEARINGIN THE 
tH4 


British. Traces of the war are not to be 
effaced in a day; but under shrewd and 
broad-minded guidance the Prospects of 
harmony appear to be satisfactory. 

is Natal native questions have inevit- 
ably a peculiar prominence. Now, as 
nye, there is a section of the British 
public which is particularly alert to any 
suggestion of injustice to natives, and 
ready to demand the interposition of the 
Home Government ; now, as atWays, the 
men on the spot claim that such inter- 
position 15 mvariably harmful. In the 
nature of things, thercfore, friction is ex- 
ceptionally apt to arise in this quarter. 
The trial of Dimizulu on a charge of con- 
spiracy was fraught with combustible 
elements; but at the time of wmniting 
there seems to be no serious danger of 
disagreement. Pansing northwards, it 
ts to be remarked that the control 
ot the miltary force in 
Rhodesta was withdrawn from 
the Chartered Company after 
the Jameson Raid. The 
general administration of the territories 
remains in its hands, general develop- 
ment 1 proceeding, and the Pax 
Britannica is regarded with general 
approbation by the natives. 


A.D. Innes 
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INFORMATION ABOUT BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


Brush South Afneca conssts of Cape Colony, 
Natal (nctuciag Zuleland) Transsaal, Orange 
, southem Rhodewa, Rasutoland 


Ruer 
the Protectorate and Suantand 
‘The resident High Commssioner, the ery 
holder of ofhce being the Rt Hun the of 
Selbome, exercises supers sion on behalt of the 
He m empowered to. 

arrange conterences betucen the guvemmments of 
the various cofonies Hes also Governor of thy 
Transvaal, Basutoland, and Swaziland, anal bas 
supervision of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
of the admiantration of the Both South Aina 
Company in Southm Rhodesia, and ake at 
Ba , wluch ss not m South Vinca proper 
Care Corian Cay Colony, or the Cape ot 
(oud Hope, as the tormtory is otherally aumed 
has an area ot 206 S6> square miles and 1 
total population ot 1.459.691 including §5%.452 
Furopean or white, and) 9%6 239 nitne Or 
coloured But including the native tertitoties 
adminetered under the: cnlony— Fost Gnque 
land, Tembuland Transker Woilfish Bay Fonda 
land, and Bechuanaland! the tot de 418276 gos 
ware miles and the population 2 gay Seg 

of whom 579,741 are Europe mor white {he 
chief towns m Cape Colony ane Cape Town, 


77 66, of with suburbs 169 641 Kimberley, 
34.331, Port Ehzaleth, 32.959, fast Condon 
25,220, Graham's Foun 13577 Litenhage, 


12,193, Paarl, 11,293 The government 
vested in 4 Gosemor—the present holder of 
othce bemg the Hon Sir Walur ft Hely 
Hutchinson—a Legeslatne Counci, and a House 
of Asembly The Legnslatine Council has 26 
members, ected! for seven years, the 
House of Assembly has 107 members ckected for 
hve: Members of houses are elected 
by same voters and are paid In 1906 the 
revenue of Cape Colony was A b2z6,88, the 
public debt £43,980, 112, the value of imported 
a $8,103,872, = of exports 

40 principal industries are w. 
and ae ‘stock breeding (horses and cattle), 
ontich farming, cereals, dhamonds, copper 
coal 

Natat, Natal, mcluding Zululand, hay an 
estimated area of 35,371 Square miles, and a 
population of 1,108,754, including 97,109 Lure 
peans oF whites, 100,918 Indians or Asiatic, and 


910,727 natives and half-breeds The chiet 
towns are Durban, with 2 lation of 69,903, 
of whom 32,925 are white, Pretermants) 


the capital, “with 31,199, of whom 15,086 arc 
whwes” Government % vested 90 a Governor 
—the present Governor beng Hf Lt-Col Sir 
Matthew Nathan—e Legrlatne, Counet (15 
members), and a Legniatne Assembly as 
aember). fn rga6 the revenue was £ 5,665, 
FA 


TIT, 196 square mules, and the population im 1904 


‘Ras 1,268,716 Of whond 299,327 were European 
or Blieas ed - eit bia Jehan 
sith 2 population of rgb, Sha, of whom hy gaa ate 
‘whnte, and Pretoria, the capatal, ah applies 
of 36 foo ot whom 31,261 ate white | Admnt 
strate power ny vested na Governor Uk. 
Present Governor bung the Rt Hun da Factor 
Selbome—al carla: Council of 1g members, 
and a Fegrdatve Awembly at 6g me nibas 
Membery are paid Dureng the financial vat 
toed 7 the revenue was 24 387,175 the Op 
diture €4442 767, the imports of the vale at 
£15 S81,268, and’ Ue exports at Un vila al 
£2667 7760 Lhe Chact andusizy 1s gold ning, 
bat diamond and coal miung are alse impart at 
Copper tn und mon have been found \pat 
Aron ming the ciel industty ty stock csi, 
Vericulttirally, the colony ts not se well ttited ot 
He Coped ay the siter South Atacan colonics 
UOMNGE ROK Cobosy  Phetretot Oninge 
Hiner Column vscee yea canlard Guker arid We 
population (Sz yay of whom 142 65y are white 
The chick towns te doemtomte at the capt, 
with awhite pocmbitian ot 14512 Kroonstad: 
2458 Ladvbrind 2.433) and Haursanth 2,295 
The Gavcrrment Cissy of ay Gusctnon | Ute 
plesent Governor bang TEE Major Sir Hina 
ton John Goold Adams ot Legistative Comnel 
OF ti members and ¢ Legitatine Asseabh, at 
omenthers dn the yeu igh 7 te revenue 
was £797 aS the capenduun a ai the 
value ot the mports £3 761,072, and the vale 
of the cyports £3655 00g The colony os 
@onch pastoral and agricultural distent, and 
scentiie Jarming ts prow cited ander Gover 
ment avaistance Diamonds and coal are the 
only mint rals worked to any cxtent 
SoOCTHERS Rxoorsia Southern Rhodosit 
has an area of about 144,000 square niles, and 
8 divided ito the provinees ot Matabek 
and Mashonaland 
former province 18 7,706 andl of the 
The entre native population ts abu 
‘The capital 5 Salisbury, with a white 
of 1,726, and the commercial Centre t 
with a white population of 4 8yo Southern 
Rhodesia is ‘alerenterid by the Kerish South 
Atrca Company under powers cantirred by 
special charter The admmustratur - the pecsent 
hokler of uflce being Sr WOH Milton 
advised by an Leecutive Council of not fewer 
than four members, and there is a Legislative 
Counc! of 14 members, half of whom are clestetl 
by the regrtured solers and half nominated by 
the Company with te approval of the Secre lary 
of State for the Colonus The chief industry 
gokd-minimy, but stuck raping and agnculture 
are makmg p Phe revenue sn 1906 7 wap 
£354,937, and the expenditure £901,475 
Postar hips rally as for New 
Zealand (see sca) Parce to Cape 
Cony abd Nets od. per bts Tranaeael and 
Orange Riser Colony, 1/- perth, to Rhodesia 
via Cape Town, 4g pet, Ib, and to Rhodesia 
va Beira, 3/-, 6, and g/-, up to 31h, 7 Ih and 
11 Ub respectiy fy 
Tetucrams Tu Southern Rhodeua, 2/4 per 
word , to other parts of South Africa 2/6 per word, 
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NATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, BELGIUM, AND GERMANY 


NTIL the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the European nations had 

not started on the scramble for African 
territory. Only one Power had preceded 
the Dutch in’ the attempt to establish 
yermanent stations in the southern half 
of the continent. Except for 


Borient the French in Madagascar. 
South Afciea the Portuguese efforts alone 


have a history before 1876. 
Portugal, however, was taking the lead 
in maritime exploration as carly as 
the fifteenth century. Before that cen- 
tury closed, 150 years earlier than Rie- 
beek’s Dutch settlement at the Cape, 
Vasco da Gama rounded the southern 
point of Africa in hi» search for a new 
route to India, and failed to secure a 
footing at Mombasa and ul Mozambique. 
In 1502, however, he was more success- 
ful in Solala; and during the ensuing 
year several lortified posts were established 
on the cast coast—such stations being 
ol the utmost importance to the Portu- 
guese dominion over the Indian waters. 
The first. fort was planted at Kilwa in 
1505. Hencelorward the coast was kept 
under the surveillance of a flying 
squadron. In the year 1512 the fort at 
Kilwa was abandoned, and the settle- 
ment in Mozambique which had been 
in 1507, now became the chief base of the 
Portuguese power in East Africa. At 
the beginning of 1507 the admiral Tristao 
da Cunha made a punitive expedition 
against the enemies of the sheikh of Malindi, 
and at the end of March burnt the town of 
Brava, which had hitherto been consis- 
tently hostile; he made, however, no 
attempt upon Makdishu. As every ficet 
sailing to India or Eastern Asia touched 
at the East African coast, the Portuguese 
predominance was rapidiy assured, to the 
great advant: of the nation, which 
drew a considerable income trom the 
coast trade and the gold-mines of Sofela 
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But at no period was there an absolute 
cessation of disturbances and struggles, 
which were especially frequent in the 
north, 

By the end of the sixteenth century the 

‘uguese were in occupation of several 
coastal positions from Sofala northward, 
but had made no attempt to take posses- 
sion of the interior, Mining operations 
in search of silver were set on foot, but 
with disappointing result». The power 
of Portugal had collapsed with her ab- 
sexptioa, by Spain, and was not recovered 
with her independence in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. She found her- 
self unable to overcome the Arab resist- 
ance ; she was driven from Maskat, and 
then from Zanzibar, and in the eighteenth 
century retained only a somewhat vague 
cominand of the coast from Cape Delgado 
on the north to Lorenco Marquez on the 
south. 

In the meanwhile, a somewhat similar 
fate had attended the Portuguese efforts 
at colonisation on the west coast. Portu- 
guese influence was carly established in 
the Congo kingdom, where the native 

monarchs adonted Christianity, were hap- 

tised with Portuguese names, and in 
other matters sought to imitate the Portu- 
guese example. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century a Portuguese station 
was secured in la, which developed 
into the city of Sao Paulo, and some un- 
successful attempts were made to trate 
into the interior and 2 teach sete 

ments on the east coast. But 

Tam Devs in the disastrous period of her 

is Af subjection to Spain, Port 

‘ cost do. sil be maintain- 

ing her ground against hostile native rulers. 

And when emancipated Holland attacked 

her as a member of the Spanish empire, 
+ ber chances of effectively extending 

diminion practically disappeared, and 
she retained her ascendency in Angola 
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only with Et difficulty It was not 
till near else of the eighteenth 
conbay that Portuguese colonial actrvity 
rev im Afnca, even then tt was 
doomed to receive an early chech from 
the cruel burden thrown upon Portugal 
di the Napoleonic war, After that 
troul tame, however, she gradually 
extended her dominion and the sphire 
of her influence from Angola Roth in that 
province and on the east coast adminntra 
tion |, though few will question. 
that the mgd enforcement of economk 
ssolation was a serious drawhack to com 
merciat development Later jtalomis 
arove over the provpect of the Buteh 
domimon extending itself into Contial 
Afnca, and permanently separatmg the 
eastern Portugua™ domimion from the 
western, also over 
Butxh clam, to 
nights in Delagoa 
Bay the southan 
lumit of Portuguese 
East Africa 
The latter question 
was settled by the 
arbitration of 
Marshal McMahon 
at the trme Preudent 
of the French Re- 
pobhc His award 
was wholly in favour 
of the Portuguese 
clams, but British 
interests had been 
safeguarded as 
against nval Powers 
by a prelrminary 
convention securing 
a nght of -emption to whichever 
party should be defeated in the arbitra- 
tion The Central Afncan question 
was settled by an altogether distinct 
it on the delimitation of the 
respective spheres of mfluence of the two 
Powers, which has been productive of 
‘a satisfactory harmonious spirit between 





them— not wubout some acrimony 
a nv colonasi: Power 
Poneee Ee agreement took form 


an the convention of 1891 
Lessee 1s fatrly entitled to be 
called prosperous, while the commercial 


fot pro of the eastern colony have 
dtstinctly improved the activity 


gad eaterpr ofthe Br in Rhodesia 
In the warter of the nineteenth 
century Africa began to engage 





MAP OF THE BASIN OF THE CONGO 


the serous. attention of the European 
Power. fhe history of the Conga State 
begins on September 15th 1476, with the 
foundation by King Leopold Tl ot Bel- 
glum of the Association Africaine Intes- 
nationah des hue object were the 
exploration of Central Attica, 
cae the crulnauon of the natives, 
Cones Beate Sd the Suppression ot the 
slave trade the foundation of 
Pumanent scttlements was therefote an 
csseatial part of ats. pohey | Meanwhile 
the Congo problim had heen solved. by 
H MW Stanky Not content wath the 
accomphshment of purdy scientific 
achcvements the great oxplor saw 
plainly that the Conga river offered: the 
only possible route by which a lige patt 
of Mica could be eponcd ap without tows 
of me and with ree 
some sce paratively 
scanty Pullot bole 
schemes he returned 
to] urope in August 
1877 and gained a 
tendly reception 
tom the new com: 
pany and King Leo 
pol the compan 
determined to wor! 
the reantly dis 
covered district for 
yalf 
Tt was high time 
France, in the pervon 
of the Count Pierre 
Savorgnan de Brazra, 
had already seized a 
art of Congoland 
Mm November 25th, 
1878, Stanley founded the branch company 
te Is, Scant a Eine du on, 
ongo,” returned to the Congo in 1879, 
founded the settkment of Vivi, and began 
to make a road from the river's mouth to 
Stanley Pool, or Leopoldville, in 1882 He 
alsoconcluded many conventions with the 
negro chicfs, thus forestalling De Brazza, 
who had founded or was pre panne to found 
the stations of Francevilie, Brazzaville, 
and Poste de VAtma cen a 
1881 Meanwhile Portugal, su; 
Great Britain, with whom the made a 
convention on February zhth, 1884, laid 
claims to the te:mtoryat the mouth of the 
, which were vigorously resisted by 
most of the other states With the object 
of reheving thi, state of tension, Germany 
invited the Powers to a conference. 
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The tical result was the recognition 
of the Free State under the sove- 
teignty of the King of the Belgians, the 
theory being that the administration was 
to be cosmopolitan. Cosmopolitanism 
did not prevail for long; by degrees, 
all the official posts were absorbed by 
Belgians. In the last decade of the century 
Belgian King's © sharp conflict with the 
Operenrion  Atabs terminated with’ the 
of the Coage total expulsion of the Arab 

power from the Congo terri- 
tory. The effective conversion of what had 
been intended to be a state under inter- 
national management into a private estate 
of the Belgian king proved by no means 
satisfactory to other Powers. The trade of 
the Upper Congo regions, instead of being 
kept open, was virtually made a Belgian 
monopoly. Very evil reports were made 
by Protestant “missionaries of various 
nationalities as té the malpractices, the 
oppression, and the violence of the ad- 
ministration. British feelings were further 
outraged by the quasi-judicial murder of 
a trader, Mr. Stokes, without trial, on a 
charge of supplying the Arabs with powder. 
and by the repeated acquittals of the official 
who sentenced him. 

The stories of administrative atrocities 
were virtually confirmed in all their 
ugliest features by the official report 
made at the instance of the British 
Government by the British Consul, Mr. 
Casement. Hence a continuous agitation 
has been maintained, more expecially in 
Great Britain, for a vigorous intervention, 
while the King of the Belgians emulates 
the example of the Sublime Porte when the 
concert of Europe starts the tune of Ar- 
menian or other atrocities. There are 
indications that the patience of at least 
one Power is nearly exhausted. A solution 
may perhaps be found by transferring the 
sovereignty—and the responsibility—to 
the nation instead of Ce eae 
Monarch, a process in course of 

carried. out at the time of writing, 


reanay | 
in_1908, 
tot The history of the German 
colonies in Southern Africa begins 
officially on April 24th. 1884, when Prince 
Bismarck proclaimed a German protector- 
ate in South-west Africa. On August 7thof 
the same year the German flag was hoisted 
in Angra Pequena., and at other points of 
the coast shortly afterward. y slow 
degrees, the British Government was in- 
duced to recognise the German protectorate. 
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Great Britain retained possession of Walfish 
Bay and the adjacent territory, and also of 
the islands on the coast, to which she had 
prerity of claim. Namaland and Damara- 
nd were gradually brought under German. 
supremacy, a process which ultimately 
to a definite arrangement with Great 
Britain on July rst, 1890. By the terms of 
this agreement, the lower course of the 
Orange River was to be the southern 
boundary of the German territory, the 
eastern boundary was the twentieth 
degree of longitude east (of Greenwich), 
but from the twenty-second degree of 
latitude south the frontier was to extend 
to the twenty-first degree of longitude 
east. On the north a small strip of German 
territory was to run as far as the Zambesi. 
The compact with Portugal of December 
oth, 1886, determined the Lower Cunenc 
as the northern frontier, and thus placed 
Ovamboland under German protection. 
German South-west Africa is undoubtedly 
the most important German acquisition 
in Africa, and the only one which is 
capable of being eecually transformed 
into an entirely German district. The 
Herero, however, continue to be restive, 
e and assured tranquillity in the 
East German colony apy stilt 
Afri somewhat remote. The exist- 
ence of a German sphere of 
ascendency in East Africa originated with 
the ‘German Colonisation Company,” 
which was founded on Apm) 3rd, 1884. 
It @pneeived the idea of sending an 
expedition into the hinterland of the 
Zanzibar coast, acquiring territory there, 
and awaiting the further results of its 
action. Kar) Peters, who had started the 
company, and was the leader of the little 
expedition, concluded a number of treaties 
in November, 1884, with different chief- 
tains in Usagara, Nguru, etc., which were 
officially confirmed on February 27th, 
1885. “At the same time the company 
obtained an imperial charter. 
Bargash, sultan of Zanzibar, endea' 
to put legal obstacles in the way of the 
sett! t, and to assert his rights to the 
hinterland of the coast by the despatch of 
troops to that district—action which was 
attributed in Germany to British intrigue. 
‘When Germany vigorously rejected these 
claims, the French Government declared 
their intention of abstaining from any 
interference. On August 13th, 1885, the 
parties interested came to a temporary 
understanding. By the agreement between 
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Great Bntain and Germany of Uctober 
1886, the coast remained the pro- 
REY. of the sultan, but the harbours of 
‘cs Salaam and were to be at 
the chsposal of the German East Afncan 
company which was formed on September 
1885 
The company at once set to work 
extended its territory further inland, began 
experimental plantation. and founded 
stations When the custom-houses of the 
coast were leased to the company on 
Apni 8th, 1888, and a permanent income 
was thus definitely assured it appeared as 
if no obstacle now remained te check the 
course of a sound development 
Unfortunately the actual resources of 
the company were totally midequate to 
meet the claims upon them on to provide 
against the dangers of the situation = Thr 
whole of the Arab power rated the 
standard of opposition Th occupation 
at the coast settlements had dealt the slave 


Rem er trade a deadly blow and had 
the Blave. thereby destroyed the second 
‘Tenders chief source of Arab wealth 


—the plantations which wae 
worked by means of the cheap labow 
brought down fromthe interior ( tter ruin 
was now threatenmg the once prosperous 
Arabs of the coast Their profession of 
slave hunters and slave-traders had made 
them fierce and lawless, and spied them 
with a passionate hatred of foreigners 


The most fonmdable opponent of th: 
Germans was the Arab Buslur who had 
stirred up the revolt mn Pangani and fiom 
thy point guided the movements upon the 
coast Moreover he found alhes in th 
Masiti and advanced with them against 

amuyo from th south-west He was 
defeated however and ultimately captured 
aad executed in Decemba 


Zeassher 
188 The adminstuation has 
hms ade tite ertanly hen gauntully lacking 


inefheiency Notwithstanding: 
thn, the capital Dar .s dalam his 
developed satisfactory and plantations 
of considerable extent have ike mat in 
the Tanga hinterland which has bun 
parth, opencd up by a ratlway 

Uhe final delumtation of the colony wat: 


under the Anglo-German convention oF 
July ist) rdgo wherby Zuribar was 
placcd under the Brith protectorate 


an agreement wluch dealt a heavy blow 
to the development of the Germain pro 
tectorate distract and according te 
German views was extiavagantly Lavo 
able to Great Bota The coast trom 
Limba to Rovema was tot entirely 
to Germany the sultan Seyyid Ah of 
Zannbar recaved the sum of tonr millions 
ot matks as compensation Of late years 
the colony has developed fairly sate. 
factonly m spite ot bad harvests 
Hrineicn Som RT? 
A D Iyses 








By Dr. Heinrich Schurtz 


ADAGASCAR, with the Mascarenes, 
must be associated with Africa, 
thoughcthnologically sts connection much 
closer with Malaysia. Its dark-skinned 
inhabitants, like its fauna. secm much 
more closely related to the Melanesians 
than to the negroes, though 1t 15 mpossible 
to say positively that they are not of 
African ongn. The ari 
were clearly brought to Ma- 
‘win Mala aia Tagascar by more than one of 
7 those marvellous migrations 
which have become of paramount import- 
ance for the history of Indonesia and 
Oceana. Certain similarities favour the 
view that Sumatra was the Feat from 
which the colonnation of Madagascar 
started. The date of the most mportant 
immigration, cannot be satnfactonly 
determined, but, considering the compara- 
tively high culture of the om: ‘ants, 
we should not venture to place the be- 
ginning of the migration in a very remote 
age. The immugrants brought with them 
the art of 1ron-working, but do not seem to 
have becn acquainted with cattle-breeding, 
since the Hova word for ox 3» borrowed 
from the East African Swahili language. 
They were not unfamiliar with the loom, 
but apparently employed it to weave palm 
fibre, ‘not cotton. There social divisions 
were hereditary nobles, or Andrianes, free 
men, and slaves. 

Since, on the arrival of the Europeans, 
the Mascarenes, which he to the east of 
Madagascar, were found uninhabited, 
these migrations could not have reached 
Mad: through these islands. It 13 

ible that the seafaring Malays, who 

piracy and trade comman the 
shores of the Indian Ocean before the 
Christian era and unti) the beginning 
of the Hindu trading expeditions to 
Malacca and Java, may have reached 
the coasts of Madagascar in thy way 
from the north, and d settlements 
there in course of time. All conrection 
with their eastern home was then aban- 
doned, and the settlers on Madagascar 
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Madagaccar's 


continued to develop independently of 
the mother country, but not without 
experiencing m a considerable degree the 
influence of Africa. Among the Hovas, 
who must be icgarded as the latest am- 
migrants, the legend 1s still current that 
their forefathers came from a distant 
island on a marvellous road of lotus 
leaves to the coasts of Madagascar; and 
that then, to escape the ‘ial fever, 
they penetrated far into the hill country, 
The legend says nothing of any aboriginal 
inhabitants. 
The most pure-blooded Malays are the 
Hovas, who live in the central provinec 
of Imerina. and number at_ present about 
a2 million souls. The Betsileo, some 
1,200,000 strong, who inhabit the hull 
country south of Imerina, seem to be more 
contaminated by negro blood. The Bet- 
simsaraka, on the east coast, are more 
nearly aJhed to the negroes than to the 
Malay. Besides the light-complexioned 
races of Madagascar and the remnants 
ot an undersized primtive people there 
are also, especially on the coasts and in 
the south, dark inhabitants of a negro 
type, altl ch at present no hard and fast 
ine can be drawn between the races. 
negtitian portion of the Malagasy 
population speaks Malay dialects, and must 
ve been. long subject to a distinct Malar 
influence. be sain body of the dar! 
population, wl most important branch 
= the : palcalavas, inhabit the west coast 
of the island opposite Africa, which points 
toan African origin for them. On the other 
Iaft eg band, their skill os naviga- 
tors has its parallels in 
the Arcs in ‘, 5 
Madogescar | Melanesia, but not in Africa. 
The Arabs made their in- 
is comparatively eatiy period, pes 
at a comparati i i 
before the pow Rf Tolem, and 
evidently owing to the vicinity of the 
goid-mines of Sofala. 
The name Madagascar is first mentioned 
by Marco Polo, who derived exact 
information about the island from the 
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navigators, and heard in this 
& gigantic bird, the roc. 
exaggerated account ma: 

i gigantic ostrich-like 

ibited Madagascar down 
region controversies after Ma- 
homet led to further Arabian im: 
of sectaries, such as the 
fites, a branch of the house _ Al, 
who may have partly come to M: scar 
at the Joe the eighth century; also. 
about the same time a num of 
Ishmaelites is rated. We know in 
any case that Sunnite and Shiite Permans 
emigrated to East Africa. ants 
of all these immigrants can still be 
identified in Madagascar. 

‘The Portuguese, after the circumnaviga- 
tion of South Africa, reached Madagascar 
abo. The first of them to 
do so was Fernando Soarez, 
on Feoroary. Ist, 1500, St, 
Laurence’» day, trom which 
circumstance the island re- 
ceived the name of San 
Lourengo, It was repeatedly 
visited by Portuguese after- 
ward, but no permanent 
settlements were founded. 
The Dutch also soon aban- 
doned their attempts at 
colonisation, which were 
made in the years 1595-1598. 

At the end of the eateenth 
century, as an indirect con- 
sequence of Arabian influence, 
the eat Sakalvan kingdom 

lenabe arose, which, in the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, planted many offshoots, 
especially Thoina. The real founder of the 
power of Menabe was Andriandahifotch, 
arg — in 1680, lure snc othe 
it nged the appearance of tl 
Hovas, 2 pened Malay people, in the 
heart of the island. The cighteenth century 
Rise of saw the completion of the 
= who gradually Tealecd thei 
10 gras realised their 
Mere own Strength’ and became a 
menace to the surro tribes. King 
aoe anit first. cam- 
it ast the ‘silo, who lived in 
Dae so ‘south. His son Radama I. (x810- 
1828) continued the operations with 
pester part of the northern highlands and 
greater part of the northem hi 
pressed on to the east coast, where he 


Arabian ne 
Eagar! 
‘The fabulous! 
refer t 
which lary 
to historical 











made a treaty wit with the British. Pro- 
vided with firearms by the latter. he then 
commenced war on the Sakalvas, com- 
pelied them to recognwe his suzcrainty, 
Rominally at least, and ded to anart 
br claim to the dominion over the whole 
. a claim which was still 
Stealers opposed to the actual state of 
rr a affairs. The sovereignty of 
Ravios Eyes the Hovas was never reall 
‘en Maiognaaar acknowledged m the south 
ant south-west districts of 
Madagascar. Radama soon quartelled with 
the European Power whicts had long cast 
envious cyes on Madagascar: thats, 
France. The carly French settlement, Fort 
Dauphin, had been founded in the year 
1h42. on the south-vast coast of the hind, 
An attempt of Colbert to torm an mumense 
colonial empire ont of Mathag, tel Che 
surrounding lands. and to 
ary dunds by 
nda Com 
Thbg. seemed — to 











pany in 
promise success al first, but 
IM consequence at the arrogant 
behaviour of the governor, 


La Haye, it ended wit 
massacre of all the h 
settlers and the destruction 
of Fort Dauphin m the year 
1672. All plans for the tune 
being were thus stopped. far 
ys. the island of Sainte 

jarie was acquired, and the 
ruined = Fort Dauphin ae 
gartisoned in 176 
afterward Count THenjowske 
" appeared as French governor 
of the possessions in Madagascar. He 
was an enterprising but untrustworth 
character, who obtained from some chiefs 
on the coast the concession of the entire 
island, and, when he laid down his office, 
regarded himself ax owner of Ma ar, 
which he repeatedly but vainly offered 
to the French Gove?fnment. 

The wish to occupy the istand could not 
fail to clash unpleasantly with the J-udding 

hopes of the Hovas for the overlordship. 

wee the reign of Queen Kanavatona 
matters came to open hostilities, which. 
did not end gloriously for the French. 
Fortunately for France, the queen, who 
conquered parts of the south-east of the 
island, roused Great Britain—whose com 
petition in the istand had made itself tl felt 
by the occupation of Tamatave, in 1810 
also against her by her passionate 
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hatred of foreagners and by her expulston 
of the sh ee i Boal 
In the years 1838-1841 ¢ ‘rench 
occupied Some more points on the north- 
‘west coast, particularly the land Nosst 
Bé, and in thss way consohdated their 
influence among the Sakalavas But for 
the time being there was no idea of a 
AFesbls decisive and consistent pohcy 
Copy of The mtolerable _mmgovern- 
New Ji ment of Queen Ranavalona 

ew ORP8® finally forced the Hovey 
themselves to seeh hap from without 
Once more the French and Bntish began 
1o intrigue one against the other, and 
dangerous complications had altcady atnsen 
when the sudden death of the queen, in 
1861, and the accession of Radama II, 
who was fnendty to France, completely 
changed the aspect of affairs An age of 
te forms then set in which presents a feeble 
counterpart to the similar and almost 
contemporary process im Japan Exen 
when Radara had been murdered, on 
May 12, by the reactionary party, reforms 
wete continued by his widow and successor, 
Rasoaherina The eal power lay, howcvey, 
in the hands of her husband, Rasnitaan- 
voy, the fist Minstet, a membersof the 
Hova family Raintharo which founded 
a sort of palace government The “ re- 
form)” giadually assumed a character 
which was very serious for Fiance. 

When Rasoaherma dud, on Apri ist, 
1868, Ranavalona II mounted the throne 
On February 2tst, 1869 she, together with 
her husband, again, of couse, the chief 
Munster, adopted Christianity, and joined 
the Anglican Church. which had been in 
the meanwhile extending its influence 


mnone the Hovas, and now acquired 
complete ascendency The news of the 
French defeats in the war ot 1870-1871 


naturally caused a further dimsmution of 
the influence of France in Mad. 
‘The pretensions of the Hovas 
ly compelled the French 
Government, after long and 
unprofitable negotiations, to 
assert by force of arms their claims to 
Madagascar, which was more and moie 
inchning to the side of Great Bntan 
On June 13th, 1883, Tamatave, on the 
_ coast, wab scoaped The death of 
the reignz jueen, on July 13th, a 
cat Ranavalona Mt Man: 


accession of nyuahe 


were followed by an aboitne 


Asserts Her 


expedition inte the interior. But treaty 
favourable to the a ha 
on December 17th, 1885. this treaty 
car became a French protectorate ; 
a t-general was placed mm the capital, 
Antanananvo, to control the toreign 
relations of the state. This treaty was not, 
however, regarded very seriously the 
Hovas until, in 1895, a new expedition, 
starting from the north-west coast, under 
Lieutenant-General Duchesne, took the 
<apital on September oth, after a sin- 
flatly feeble resistance on the part ot 
the Hovas, and then asserted the French 
protectorate by force of arms 
Madagascar was declared a French 
colony on August 6th, 1896 Rainilain- 
vony, the husband of the queen, was 
banished to Algiers she herself was left 
fot a time in ton of her title, but 
in 1897 she, too, was deposed and biought 
to Reunion Jn thn way the kingdom 
of the Hovas has been brought under 
French influence, but the island as a 
whole hay yet to be subdued Under the 
mile of France the tiade of Madagascar 


has greatly improved, and a 
Dernes preferential tans! has succeeded 
Masvereaes 


in cheching the British imports 
in favow of the French Phe 
py, of which the most important 
ate gold yamila and mdiarubber, 
ar_vew gent chiefly to France 
The Awtory of the French clam, on 
sear 1s closely connected with the 
fact that on the Mascarenes, in Mauntins 
and Réunion, French colonies were founded 
and plantations opened, with considerable 
success The islands when discovered 
by the Port ec Pero Mascarenhas 
1 1505 were totallyunmhabsted Mauritius 
was for some time im possession of the 
Dutch (1640-1712), and was colonised 
im 1715 by the Fiench, who had held 
settlements since 1646 on Réunion. 
Between 1734 and 1746 Bourdonnats, 
whom we have already met m India, was 
French governor here For seventy years 
its positton as a naval station ita 
thorn in the side ct the Britrsh on 
Indian watery The mtroduction of 
the remunerative industry of  cofice- 
planting increased the prosperity and the 
population of the Mascarenes during the 
cource of the eighteenth century , aftei- 
wards sugal-growing , was eatenstvily 
mtr Herricn Scuvrr 
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